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BY  p.  (J.  ELLIOT,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  ETC. 

In  the  life  of  every  nation,  society  or  individual,  no  matter 
how  peaceful,  prosperous  or  happy  the  record  of  the  past  may 
have  been,  no  matter  how  encouraging  and  bright  the  future  may 
be  for  further  advancement,  increased  progress  and  greater 
achievements  in  the  path  that  always  leads  onward  and  upward, 
toward  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of  the  highest  destiny  that  may  he 
attained,  in  the  var}ing  shifting  career  that  all  must  follow  while 
accomplishing  the  pilgrimage  of  earth,  yet  in  the  experience  of  all 
even  amidst  the  rush  of  a  restless  activity,  there  comes  a  time  to 
mourn.  A  time  when  the  daily  duties  are  temporarily  neglected 
or  wholly  laid  aside,  when  the  engrossing  pursuits  that  occupv 
the  thoughts  and  call  for  the  utmost  energies  of  man's  nature 
cease  for  the  moment  to  interest  the  mind,  when  the  smile  van- 
ishes and  joyous  laughter  no  longer  cheers  the  heart,  when  the 
voice  sinks  to  a  whisper  low  and  soft,  as  the  sense  of  some 
irreparable  loss  comes  with  stunning  force  to  overwhelm  the  soul. 
To  this  Society,  to  all  its  individual  members,  and  to  some  of  us 
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Ornithologists'  Union.  Cambridge.  Mass..  \ov.  13,  1900. 
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in  a  peculiar  and  intimate  relationship  such  a  time  has  surely 
come,  for  as  we  are  gathered  here  to-day,  one  engaging  presence, 
one  vitalizing  force,  one  attractive  personality,  one  brilliant  mind 
is  no  longer  in  our  midst,  to  grace,  strengthen  and  assist  us  in  our 
deliberations,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  duties  that  must  be 
met.  Who  shall  measure  the  extent  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
various  branches  of  scientific  and  historical  research,  by  this  and 
kindred  societies,  by  those  of  us  who  have  parted  from  an 
intimate  friend  and  colleague  of  many  vanished  years,  as  well  as 
the  younger  men  just  entering  upon  the  scientific  field,  in  the 
recent  death  of  our  former  President  and  late  colleague,  Elliott 
Coues.  No  one  occupied  a  more  prominent  position  in  our  midst 
than  he  and  no  one  held  it  by  a  stronger  claim  founded  on  excep- 
tional ability,  in  brilliant  work  successfully  accomplished. 

On  September  9th,  1842,  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  Elliott  Coues  was  born,  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
exhibit  a  preference  for  any  object,  his  taste  for  ornithology  was 
manifested,  and  even  when  only  able  to  toddle  about  the  nursery, 
a  poster  of  one  of  the  old  style  menageries  rendered  him  oblivious 
to  all  other  attractions  and  no  book  nor  story  interested  him 
unless  animals  were  their  subjects.  So  early  did  the  tastes  and 
preferences  that  were  to  he  the  chief  controlling  influences  of  his 
life  declare  themselves.  When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  his 
father,  Samuel  Elliott  Coues,  removed  to  Washington,  in  which 
city  our  late  colleague  was  destined  to  pass  a  large  part  of  his 
life,  and  where  some  of  his  most  important  works  were  to  be 
written.  Kor  a  time  he  attended  Gonzaga  College,  a  Jesuit  Insti- 
tution, and  where,  to  one  of  his  ardent  temperament,  the  gorgeous 
ritual  of  the  Romish  church  would  he  apt  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion, hut  his  was  to  he  an  energetic  life  that  demanded  a  wide 
field  for  its  activity,  and  could  not  l)e  pent  amid  cloistered  shades 
or  cathedral  aisles.  In  his  early  days  he  was  rather  inclined  to 
neglect  the  classics,  replying  once  to  a  remonstrance  of  his  father, 
"  I  only  want  just  enough  of  these  things  to  facilitates  my  other 
work,''  but  later  he  appreciated  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  tongues  and  lliey  h.id  no  more  earnest 
advocate  than  himself.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
(Columbia  College,  now  Columbian    University,  took  his  degree  of 
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A.  B.  in  1 86 1,  Honorary  M.  A.  in  1862,  became  a  Medical  Cadet 
in  1862,  M.  D.  in  1863  and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  United 
States  Army,  in  the  same  year  and  Assistant  Surgeon  in  1864. 
When  he  passed  his  examination  for  the  United  States  Army 
medical  corps  he  was  obliged  to  tell  them  he  was  not  of  age,  and 
he  was  appointed  a  volunteer  surgeon  for  one  year  before  he 
could  receive  his  commission  and  that  year  he  passed  at  Mount 
Pleasant  Hospital  near  Washington.  For-  seventeen  years  he 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  was  made  a 
brevet  Captain,  resigning  in  188 1  in  order  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  his  scientific  and  literary  pursuits. 

During  his  army  life  he  was  stationed  at  various  posts,  mostly 
those  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
was  also  attached  to  some  of  the  most  important  Government 
Surveys  of  the  Territories  and  little  known  parts  of  our  country, 
such  as  the  one  under  the  command  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  and 
that  of  the  Northern  Boundary  Commission  which  surveyed  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  westward  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In 
these  great  expeditions  he  served  as  surgeon  and  naturalist,  and 
gained  in  the  field  that  intimate  knowledge  of  our  birds  and 
mammals  which  was  to  make  him  in  the  near  future  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  naturalists  of  our  country  and  of  our  time.  He 
had  now  become  so  absorbed  in  his  scientific  pursuits  that  the 
monotonous  routine  of  an  army  post  was  most  distasteful,  and 
when  he  was  detached  from  the  surveying  expeditions  and 
ordered  back  to  his  first  station  at  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  he 
endeavored  to  obtain  a  different  assignment,  one  more  congenial 
to  him  and  better  adapted  for  his  scientific  work,  and  when  this 
proved  impossible  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Washington,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

Although  he  was  a  writer  on  many  and  various  subjects,  his 
first  scientific  work  was  done  in  ornithology,  and  as  early  as 
1861,  when  he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  made  his  debut 
as  an  author  in  a  well-conceived  and  executed  paper,  that  would 
have  been  highly  creditable  to  a  far  more  experienced  hand, 
entitled  *  A  Monograph  of  the  Tringx'  of  North  America.'  In 
his  scientific  studies  Coues  was  fortunate  in  having  for  his  men- 
tor the   late    Professor    P)aird    and   between   them   the    stroniiest 
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friendship  existed  and  which  only  terminated  with  the  death  of 
the  senior  naturalist.  From  this  period  Coues's  contributions  to 
literary,  scientific  and  philosophic  subjects  never  ceased,  for  his 
energies  were  unlimited  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  of  our  day.  In  1869  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Zoology 
and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  Norwich  University,  Vermont,  but 
the  duties  of  army  life  prevented  him  from  accepting  this  posi- 
tion, but  after  he  retired  from  the  service  of  the  United  States  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  the  National  Medical  College 
in  the  medical  department  of  Columbian  University,  Washington, 
where  he  lectured  acceptably  for  ten  years.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Century  Dictionary,  and  had  editorial 
charge  of  General  Zoology,  Biology  and  Comparative  Anatomy^ 
and  furnished  some  40,000  words  to  this  monumental  work  as 
his  share  of  the  enterprise ;  devoting  to  it  the  greater  part  of  his 
labor  for  seven  years.  Another  immense  undertaking  to  which 
he  devoted  some  years  of  painstaking  work  was  a  *  Hibliography 
of  Ornithology,'  certain  instalments  of  which  alone  have  been 
published,  the  greater  portion  still  remaining  in  manuscript.  He 
also  began  a  '  History  of  North  American  Mammals,'  but  though 
considerable  progress  with  it  was  accomplished  nothing  was  ever 
published. 

From  186 1  to  1881  he  completed  300  works  and  papers,  the 
major  portion  devoted  to  ornithology;  and  although  he  always 
kept  up  his  interest  in  that  science  and  was  more  or  less  an  active 
contributor  to  it  all  his  life,  his  later  years  were  more  particularly 
dovoted  to  historical  research.  The  titles  to  his  scientific  writings 
of  all  kinds,  minor  papers,  reviews  and  special  works,  number 
nearly  1,000.  and  he  was  the  author  or  joint  author  of  37  separate 
volumes.  The  work  by  which  he  will  probably  be  best  known 
and  remembered,  and  which  has  had  above  all  others  the  most 
important  influence  on  ornithology  in  our  own  land,  is  his  *  Key 
to  North  .American  Hirds,'  a  work  that  in  its  conception  and  the 
masterlv  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out  in  all  its  details  stands 
as  one  of  the  best  if  not  t/te  best  bird  book  ever  written.  His 
knowledge  of  North  American  mammals  was  as  extensive  and 
intimate  as  was  that  of  our  birds,  and  the  *  Fur  Hearing  .Animals,* 
published  in   1877,  as  well  as  the   Monographs  on  the  Murida.\ 
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Zapodida^,  Saccomyidae,  Haplodontia  and  Geomyidai  in  the  '  North 
American  Rodentia,'  also  issued  in  1877,  ^^^^  ample  witness  to 
this  fact.  It  is  impossible,  however,  in  a  comparatively  brief 
address  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  his  works  and  to  this  audience 
they  would  seem  like  twice  told  tales,  for  with  the  more  important 
you  are  thoroughly  familiar,  and  the  minor  ones  are  being  con- 
stantly met  with  and  referred  to 'by  you  in  the  pursuit  of  your 
investigations. 

We  know  what  he  has  done  in  Natural  Sciences,  and  although 
he  rests  from  his  labors,  and  the  eloquent  tongue  is  silent  and  the 
still  more  eloquent  pen  lies  motionless  never  more  to  perpetuate 
the  virile  thoughts  that  struggled  for  expression  in  the  active 
mind,  yet  his  works  remain  and  speak  with  no  uncertain  tones  for 
him.  I  would,  however,  pass  from  the  consideration  of  him  as  an 
author  and  facile  writer,  and  present  him  to  you  as  the  man,  as  he 
really  was,  for  although  many  persons  were  acquainted  with  Coues 
few  I  believe  really  knew  him.  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Professor  Baird  in  Washington,  one  evening,  in 
company  with  my  old  friend  Dr.  Gill,  I  first  met  Elliott  Coues. 
He  was  then  in  his  teens,  a  student  of  medicine,  frank,  simple, 
honest  and  con/iding,  with  a  boy's  generous  impulses,  and  the 
glorious  enthusiasm  of  the  ornithologist  manifest  in  speech  and 
action.  The  friendship  then  formed  continued  without  a  break 
or  a  hasty  word  ever  having  been  exchanged  with  tongue  or  pen 
throughout  all  the  intervening  years.  And  yet  we  thought  very 
differently  on  many  subjects ;  but  such  was  our  confidence  in  each 
other's  honest  intention  and  unreserved  frankness  that  we  could, 
and  did  many  times,  argue  on  different  sides,  both  orally  and  in 
writing,  with  an  energetic  earnestness  that  would  have  been 
highly  dangerous  to  our  continued  friendship  if  we  had  not  under- 
stood each  other  so  well.  And  first  among  his  most  eminent 
characteristics  was  his  love  of  truth,  and  he  was  constantlv  striv- 
ing  with  all  the  force  of  his  energetic  nature  to  search  it  out  and 
take  its  teaching  to  himself  wherever  he  might  find  it,  careless 
where  it  might  lead  him  or  what  preconceived  views  or  opinions 
it  might  overthrow  or  destroy.  He  believed  with  Carlyle  that 
**  there  is  no  reliance  for  this  world  or  any  other  but  just  the 
truth,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  world  but  just  so  far  as  men  find 
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out  and  believe  the  truth  and  match  their  own  lives  to  it.'*  It 
was  therefore  in  his  search  for  truth  and  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
principles  of  physical  science  to  psychical  research  that  in  1880 
he  became  affiliated  with  the  Theosophical  Society  of  India  and 
was  elected  President  of  its  American  Board  of  Control,  and  was 
continued  in  that  office  for  several  years.  He  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  and  investigated  its  principles  and  methods 
with  his  usual  thoroughness,  even  visiting  Europe  in  company 
with  Madame  Blavatsky  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  sect, 
and  his  connection  with  this  and  kindred  societies  resulted  in  the 
production  of  several  publications  such  as  *  Biogen '  and  the 
*  Daemon  of  Darwin.'  But  the  knowledge  that  he  gained  of  this 
interesting  but  peculiar  doctrine  was  not  of  that  satisfying  char- 
acter as  to  cause  him  to  hold  fast  to  its  tenets,  nor  to  enable  him 
to  retain  his  respect  for  its  leaders,  and  although  he  gives  no  rea- 
sons for  the  action,  yet  in  the  memorandum  in  which  he  records 
his  election  as  President  in  1885  and  his  reelection  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  characteristic  frankness  he  states  that  he  was 
expelled  from  the  Society  in  1889.  Those  of  us  who  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  claims  asserted  by  the  disciples  of  Theosophy 
can  not  but  regard  his  expulsion  from  the  Society  as  having  con- 
ferred a  greater  honor  upon  him  than  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  can  easily  imagine  the  action  he  may  have  taken  in 
the  ('ouncil  to  cause  such  a  result  after  he  finally  satisfied  himself 
that  the  doctrine  could  not  substantiate  its  claims.  He  detested 
shams  of  all  kinds  and  hurled  the  full  force  of  his  invective 
against  those  who  had  proved  themselves  unworthy  or  who  strove 
to  appear  entitled  to  more  than  was  their  due. 

As  a  critic  in  certain  lines  he  was  unrivaled  and  exhibited  the 
highest  practice  of  the  art  in  his  reviews,  dwelling  most  upon 
what  was  meritorious  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  before  him, 
for  he  believed  true  criticism  was  to  seek  that  which  was  praise- 
worthy rather  than  something  to  coiuiemn.  But  no  one  could  be 
more  caustic  in  his  treatment,  nor  wield  a  sharper  weapon,  when 
he  found  that  praise  would  be  misapplied  and  it  would  be  kinder 
to  act  as  the  skillful  surgeon  does,  create  wounds  in  order  that 
the  patient's  recovery  might  be  more  sure  and  lasting.  Rarely, 
however,  for  one  who  published  so  much,  was  he  severe  in  his 
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writings,  though  none  had  the  power  to  be  more  so,  but  when 
from  whatever  the  cause  that  influenced  him  he  permitted  himself 
to  indulge  in  phrases  that  would  be  remembered  and  might  pos- 
sibly leave  a  sting,  he  set  down  '  naught  in  malice,*  but  em- 
ployed a  phraseology  that  he  honestly  believed  was  best  suited  to 
the  case  in  hand,  and  after  some  such  severe  articles  had  been 
issued,  he  has  spoken  to  me  in  the  kindest  way  of  the  author  of 
the  work  or  act  he  had  so  criticised  or  condemned,  apparently 
entirely  unconscious  that  it  could  possibly  affect  any  friendly  rela- 
tions or  be  the  means  of  any  estrangement.  It  was  the  senti- 
ment advanced,  or  the  conclusion  reached,  that  was  the  object  of 
his  attack,  not  the  individual  who  was  the  author.  In  all  his  crit- 
ical reviews  there  is  no  thought  of  self,  but  only  desire  to  do 
justice  to  his  subject  and  to  its  author,  and  if  anything  could 
be  charged  against  him  on  this  point,  it  was  an  evident  inclination 
always  to  find  something  to  praise. 

In  his  scientific  writings  he  was  always  extremely  lucid,  and 
conservative  in  his  methods,  and  he  had  but  little  sympathy  for 
the  hair  splitting  and  microscopic  variations  in  the  appearance  of 
animals,  that  is  the  joy  and  delight  of  some  naturalists  in  these 
later  days.  He  was  a  scholar  and  knew  his  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  with  a  scholar's  instinct  and  abhorrence  of  incorrect  phrase- 
ology, he  strove  with  all  his  might  to  inculcate  not  only  in  his 
own  scientific  writings,  but  in  those  of  others  the  true  principles 
of  etymology  and  philology,  and  both  by  tongue  and  pen,  in  the 
keen  analytical  style  of  which  he  was  an  undisputed  master,  he 
strove  with  all  the  force  of  his  energetic  personality  against  the 
unfortunate  and  mistaken  doctrine  that  the  perpetuation  of  errors 
can  ever  be  permissible,  much  less  commendable.  He  possessed 
a  command  of  language  gained  by  few  and  the  beauty  of  his  style 
and  his  felicity  of  expression  has  created  numerous  pen  pictures 
of  the  habits  and  appearances  of  our  wild  creatures  that  have 
never  been  excelled  by  any  writer,  if  indeed  they  have  been 
equalled. 

While  a  keen  and  just  critic  himself,  he  was  very  sensitive 
regarding  the  opinion  of  others  towards  his  own  productions,  and 
sought  the  approbation  of  those  who  were  bound  closely  to  him 
either  by  earthly  ties  or  an  intimate  friendship,  or  whose  knowledge 
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of  the  subject  under  consideration  caused  their  opinion  to  be  of 
special  value.  This  extreme  sensitiveness  is  best  illustrated  by 
an  act  committed  in  his  youthful  days,  when  after  having  labored 
for  several  years  upon  a  work  on  Arizona,  on  reading  his  manu- 
script to  one,  who,  if  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  importance 
of  his  labors,  he  had  the  right  to  expect  would  exhibit  sympathy 
for  his  efforts,  and  who  must  at  least  have  been  impressed  with 
its  thoroughness  and  beauty  of  diction,  yet,  was  only  able  to  con- 
sider its  value  as  a  commercial  asset  and  therefore  commented 
upon  it  so  unfavorably  and  with  such  strength  of  expression,  that, 
utterly  disheartened  at  the  want  of  appreciation  for  that  which 
had  been  so  long  a  labor  of  love  and  of  which  he  was  so  proud  of 
his  ability  to  produce,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  cast  the 
*  copy '  into  the  fire  where  it  was  consumed,  and  then  suffered  a 
severe  attack  of  illness  in  consequence  of  his  loss  by  his  hasty  act. 

Of  a  most  affectionate  disposition  he  sought  and  enjoyed  the 
society  of  his  friends  and  those  with  sympathetic  tastes,  and 
although  he  possessed  strong  convictions  and  firm  opinions,  yet 
no  one  more  readily  yielded  to  the  views  of  another  whose  oppor- 
tunities to  reach  a  correct  decision  had  been  greater  than  his  own, 
and  this  was  always  effected  with  a  courtesy  that  caused  his 
friendly  opponent  to  regret  he  could  not  himself  yield  and  reverse 
their  positions.  He  loved  science  and  scientific  work  and  scorned 
to  employ  his  talents  and  his  knowledge  merely  for  financial  con- 
siderations, and  although  he  could  command  large  sums  for  his 
labor,  he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  pure  science  which,  if  less 
remunerative  pecuniarily,  achieves  a  more  lasting  result,  and  one 
of  greater  honor. 

After  all  these  years  of  scientific  work  his  thoughts  and  labors 
turned  to  a  new  channel,  that  of  historical  research,  and  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  editing  the  journals 
of  the  early  explorers  of  our  continent,  and  he  made  many  long 
and  wearisome  journevs  over  the  various  routes  taken  bv  these 
hardy  pioneers  in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  country 
traversed  and  locale  the  many  places  mentioned,  but  which  had 
no  designation  on  any  published  map.  His  former  army  life  and 
his  great  experience  as  a  naturalist  eminently  fitted  him  for  this 
task,  and  probably  no  one  could  have  proved   himself  so  compe- 
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tent  to  fulfill  this  duty.  The  first  of  these  works  was  that  of  the 
Expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  which  appeared  in  1893,  followed 
in  1895  ^y  ^^^  Expedition  of  Zebulon  M.  Pike.  In  1897  came 
the  Henry  &  Thompson  Journals,  in  1898  appeared  the  Fowler 
Journal  and  the  Narrative  of  Charles  Larpentuer,  forty  years  a 
Fur  Trader  on  the  Upper  Missouri;  and  during  this  year  The 
Diary  of  Francisco  Garces,  on  the  trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  in 
all  15  volumes.  All  of  these  books  bear  the  impress  of  his  most 
conscientious  care  and  wonderful  minuteness  of  annotation,  and 
it  is  to  Coues  more  than  to  any  other,  that  the  original  sources  of 
the  early  explorations  of  the  western  portion  of  our  country, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  are  preserved. 

It  was  during  an  arduous  journey  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
in  the  summer  of  1899,  undertaken,  as  he  wrote  me,  as  a  "  still 
hunt  for  old  Spanish  MSS.'*  and  to  refresh  his  memory  of  the 
country  described  by  Francisco  Garces,  and  render  still  more 
effective  his  editing  of  the  Diary  in  his  possession  that  Coues's 
splendid  physique  and  robust  health  that  for  so  long  seemed  to 
defy  fatigue  and  exposure  gave  way,  and  he  was  brought  to  Santa 
Fe  in  a  rather  critical  condition,  where  for  a  month  he  was  very 
ill,  but  in  September  he  came  to  Chicago.  He  seemed  to  be  get- 
ting better  and  at  my  last  interview  with  him,  during  which  his 
condition  was  freely  discussed,  although  he  fully  appreciated  the 
gravity  of  his  case,  yet  he  expressed  the  hope,  and  perhaps  he 
thought  it  was  clearly  among  the  possibilities,  that  he  might  be 
present  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  in  Philadelphia.  Re- 
garding him,  as  I  then  did,  as  in  a  critical  condition  I  could  not 
share  this  hope,  although  I  encouraged  him  in  his  belief,  or  what 
seemed  to  be  his  belief,  for  Coues  had  been  too  long  a  skilled 
medical  practitioner  to  try  and  deceive  himself,  but  from  his  refer- 
ences to  his  attendant  physician  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  he 
preferred  to  advance  the  opinion  of  his  medical  adviser,  of  whom  he 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms,  rather  than  an\  of  his  own.  He  was 
greatly  changed  in  appearance,  but  the  old  fire  and  enthusiasm, 
that  I  had  so  often  admired  and  not  infrequently  contended  with 
in  friendly  conflict  during  so  many  years,  was  not  a  whit  abated, 
and  he  spoke  with  all  his  old  time  interest  of  the  work  he  had 
himself  in  view  and  of  that  of  others.     Hut  the  voice  was  feeble 
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and  the  frame  was  weak,  and  he  was  filled  with  a* restlessness  that 
was  foreign  to  him.  But  when  I  bade  him  an  adieu,  which  was 
to  be  our  last  on  earth,  he  was  cheerful  and  spoke  hopefully  of 
meeting  soon  again.  As  you  all  know,  his  condition  became 
more  serious  after  he  arrived  at  his  home  in  Washington  and  an 
expert  examination  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore  gave 
but  little  hope  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  During  these  last 
days  I  received  a  number  of  letters  from  him  explaining  frankly 
his  condition  and  how  few  were  his  chances  for  life,  and  just 
before  submitting  to  the  operation  came  one  virtually  bidding  me 
farewell  and  announcing  the  close  of  our  correspondence  that  had 
extended  over  many  years.  On  the  sixth  of  December  the  op)er- 
ation  was  performed  and  for  a  short  time  there  was  a  probability 
that  his  life  would  be  prolonged,  but  it  was  not  to  be,  for  he  had 
finished  his  work  and  he  was  to  rest  from  his  labors.  Through- 
out his  illness  he  exhibited  the  natural  bravery  of  spirit  habitual 
to  him ;  not  a  murmur  or  complaint  of  the  excessive  and  lasting 
pain,  but  gentle  and  courteously  appreciative  of  every  attention, 
and  at  the  last  overcoming  for  an  instant  the  weakness  that 
denoted  the  approach  of  that  moment  when  his  freed  spirit  should 
depart  and  soar  above  all  earthly  things,  he  raised  himself  in  his 
bed,  and  with  all  the  old  time  vigor  of  voice  exclaimed,  '*  Welcome  \ 
oh,  welcome  beloved  death,"  and  sinking  backwards  on  the  pillow 
he  was  at  rest.  Nevermore  shall  you  welcome  to  your  midst  this 
courteous  gentleman,  who  was  the  considerate  friend,  the  able 
counsellor,  the  chivalrous  debater,  the  one  most  capable  of 
leadership,  yet  always  willin<;  to  yield  to  another,  the  trained 
scientist,  the  accomplished  anatomist,  the  able  naturalist,  the  con- 
scientious historian.  His  was  a  life  of  intense  activity  and  that 
which  his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  with  all  his  might;  and  of 
none  can  it  be  more  appropriately  said,  ''  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non 
ornavit." 

C'oues,  as  may  he  readily  supposed,  was  the  recipient  of  many 
scientific  honors,  and  he  was  an  Honorary  or  Active  member  of 
a  very  larj^e  number  of  societies,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  our  National  Academy 
he  was,  I  believe,  its  youngest  member.  The  list  of  scientific 
societies  with  which  he  was  connected  numbers  between  fifty  and 
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sixty,  far  too  many  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  their  titles  at  this 
time,  yet  none  of  them  was  so  distinguished  but  that  it  received 
as  well  as  conferred  an  honor  by  having  his  name  upon  its  rolls. 
As  a  naturalist  Coues  will  always  hold  the  highest  rank  in  the 
estimation  of  all  who  are  familiar  with  his  works,  and  in  that 
galaxy  of  eminent  names  which  sheds  so  great  a  brilliancy  on  the 
scientific  annals  of  our  own  land,  none  shall  appear  in  the  years 
to  come  more  lustrous  than  that  of  our  late  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend.  But  the  brilliant  mind  no  longer  teems  with 
thoughts  of  earth,  and  the  hand  that  executed  its  commands  lies 
motionless  and  we,  who  are  drawing  near  to  that  shining  portal 
through  which  he  has  so  lately  passed,  and  from  whose  farther 
side  no  steps  are  ever  retraced  by  any  one  of  mortal  birth,  may 
never  look  upon  his  like  again,  whose  pen  was  the  '  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,'  fit  instrument  to  convey  and  render  permanent  the 
eloquence  of  thought,  beauty  of  diction,  and  facility  of  expression, 
of  Nature's  illustrious  Disciple  and  Interpreter. 


IN   MEMORIAM:    GEORGK  HURRITT  SKNNETT.i 

B<»KN  Ji'Lv  28,  1840, —  DiKi),  March  18.  k/x). 

HV  J.   A.  ALLEN. 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  has 
lost  two  of  its  Active  Members,  Elliott  Coues  and  George  V>.  Sen- 
nett.  Dr.  Coues's  eminent  services  to  sciehce  and  literature  have 
been  ably  commemorated  in  the  memorial  address  by  my  esteemed 
friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Elliot. 

Dr.  Coues,  by  education  and  through  favoring  circumstances, 
was  a  trained  naturalist,  endowed  with  mental  gifts  that  enabled 
him  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  research 


'  Read  at  the  Eighteenth  Congress  of  the  American   ( )rnithologists'   I'nicm, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1900. 
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that  fell  to  his  lot,  and  thus  to  leave  an  indelible  impress  upon  the 
history  of  the  science  to  which  he  was  primarily  devoted. 

Mr.  Sennett  was  a  man  of  marked  business  ability,  and  the 
manufacturing  interests  in  which  he  was  engaged  left  him 
through  most  of  his  life,  little  opportunity  for  scientific  research  ; 
but  he,  too,  impelled  by  the  instincts  of  a  true  naturalist,  has  left 
his  mark  upon  the  progress  of  American  ornithology,  and  has 
contributed  not  a  little  in  the  way  of  ^  bricks  and  straw '  to  the 
construction  of  that  edifice,  for  the  perfection  of  which  we  arc  all 
lending  our  efforts,  each  in  proportion  to  his  opportunities  and 
endowments. 

(jeorge  Burritt  Sennett  was  born  in  Sinclairville,  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  July  28,  1840,  and  died  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
March  18,  1900.  He  passed  most  of  his  life,  however,  in  Erie 
and  Crawford  Counties,  Pennsylvania.  His  ancestry  on  his 
father\s  side  was  Scotch  and  on  his  mother\s  side,  English.  He 
was  the  only  child  of  Pardon  Sennett,  a  successful  business  man, 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  iron  interests  of  western  Pennsylvania,  he  at 
one  time  owning  and  operating  three  blast  furnaces  —  at  Erie, 
Mercer  and  Middlesex,  Pennsylvania. 

George  \\.  Sennett  was  graduated  from  the  Erie  Academy,  and 
later  passed  four  years  at  a  preparatory  school  in  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  where  he  fitted  for  Yale  College.  After  cred- 
itably passing  his  entrance  examination,  however,  the  partial  fail- 
ure of  his  eyes,  and  the  opportunity  for  travel  abroad  offered  him 
by  his  father,  led  him  to  abandon  his  college  course  for  a  sojourn 
of  four  years  in  Kurope.  He  traveled  through  Austria,  Bavaria 
and  Ciermany,  residing  for  a  considerable  time  in  Vienna  and 
Nuremberg,  where  he  studied  the  German  language ;  he  also 
spent  a  year  in  Paris,  there,  under  a  special  instructor,  acquiring 
a  fair  knowledge  of  French.  In  later  years  he  always  referred 
with  satisfaction  to  this  long  sojourn  abroad,  the  information  and 
experience  thus  gained  proving  valuable  to  him  in  his  subsequent 
business  career. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  this  country,  in  1865,  ^^^  beg^n  the 
manufacture  of  oil-well  machinery  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 
including,  later,  a  new  type  of  engine  of  his  own  invention.  In 
1S96  he  moved  his  extensive  works  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
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shortly  before  his  death  had  reorganized  his  business  as  a  stock 
company,  of  which  he  was  the  president  and  manager.  In  this 
way  he  hoped  to  become  later  so  far  relieved  from  business  details 
that  a  large  part  of  his  time  could  be  devoted  to  his  old  love,  the 
pursuit  of  ornithology. 

Mr.  Sennett  appears  to  have  begun  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  scientific  study  of  birds  about  1873  or  1874.  This  is  attested 
by  numerous  specimens  in  his  collection  collected  by  himself  at 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  during  this  latter  year.  According  to  infor- 
mation kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Sennett  attri- 
buted the  special  awakening  of  his  interest  in  birds  to  Dr.  Coues's 
'Field  Ornithology,'  which  was  published  in  1874,  a  copy  of 
which  he  bought  as  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  its  appearance. 
This  naturally  led  to  correspondence  with  Dr.  Coues,  and  later  to 
their  personal  acquaintance  and  to  the  close  relationship  dis- 
closed in  Dr.  Coues's  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Sennett's 
papers  on  Texan  ornithology,  published  in  1878  ^nd  1879. 

Mr.  .Sennett's  first  ornithological  expedition  was  made  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  when  he  visited  western  Minnesota  for  the  special 
purpose  of  ornithological  investigation.  The  trip  was  very  suc- 
cessful, as  shown  by  the  large  series  of  specimens,  especially  of 
water  birds,  taken  on  this  trip  and  still  in  his  collection.  He 
appears,  however,  never  to  have  published  anything  relating 
especially  to  this  season's  work. 

His  second  expedition  was  to  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  region  of 
Texas.  As  this  later  became  his  chosen  field,  the  following 
transcript  from  his  paper  giving  the  ornithological  results  of  his 
first  trip  to  this  region  will  be  of  interest.  Under  date  of  Krie, 
Pa.,  December  i,  1877,  he  writes,  in  his  letter  of  transmittal,  as 
follows :  "  Last  winter,  having  inclination  and  leisure  to  prosegiite 
the  study  of  birds  in  a  more  extended  field  than  was  open  to  me 
at  home,  I  began  to  look  about  for  a  suitable  locality.  As  is 
always  the  case  when  real  desire  for  study  arises,  avenues  of 
investigation  opened  in  all  directions  ;  but  the  weight  of  influence 
drew  me  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Arranging  with  Mr.  F.  S.  Webster, 
of  Troy,  N.  V'.,  to  go  as  my  assistant,  and  securing  a  complete 
outfit.  I  set  out  for  Texas  on  February  23d  of  the  present  year. 
Mv  plan  was  to  work  down  the  lower  coast  of  Texas,  and  arrive 
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at  Brownsville,  as  a  base  of  future  operations,  before  the  breeding 
season  had  fairly  commenced.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
March,  after  many  vexatious  delays,  we  arrived  at  Brownsville, 
our  objective  point.  The  country  worked  over  lay  between  Point 
Isabel,  on  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  a 
point  a  few  miles  above  Hidalgo,  embracing  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred miles  by  road  or  three  hundred  miles  by  river.  We  were 
exactly  two  months  on  the  southern  border.  Much  valuable  time 
was  lost  in  going  up  and  down  the  river,  in  procuring  means  of 
conveyance,  and  in  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  country.  The 
annoyances  also  were  not  few.  On  some  days  the  weather  was  so 
intensely  hot  that  birds  were  apt  to  spoil  before  we  could  prepare 
them  .... 

"  The  result  of  the  trip  was  the  securing  of  some  five^  hun- 
dred birds,  three  of  which  are  new  to  our  fauna  and  one  new  to 
science  ;  about  a  thousand  eggs,  many  of  which  are  new  or  rare ; 
a  few  mammals,  nearly  all  of  which  proved  interesting ;  a  number 
of  alcoholic  preparations  of  birds,  mammals,  and  reptiles;  and 
quite  a  collection  of  insects,  principally  Lepidoptera." 

His  report  on  this  expedition  forms  a  paper  of  66  pages  and  is 
entitled,  *  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  of 
Texas,  from  observations  made  during  the  season  of  1877  .... 
Pklited,  with  Annotations,  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A.'  It  was 
published  in  February,  1878,  in  Volume  IV,  of  the  *  Bulletin  '  of 
the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Ter- 
ritories (Hayden).  It  consists  of  an  annotated  list  of  150  species, 
in  some  instances  the  annotations  amounting  to  very  full  biogra- 
phies of  a  number  of  species  previously  little  ^nown.  The  new 
species  referred  to  is  the  Paruhi  nigrilora  ;  and  the  species  added 
to^the  United  States  fauna  are:  (i)  Myiarchus  crinitus  erythro- 
cercus^  now  known  as  Myiarchus  mexuanus  (Kaup),  previously 
taken,  however,  but  not  then  recorded,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill;  (2) 
Ghiucidium  fcrrugineum,  now  known  as  GlaucUium  phalcenoides; 
and  (^2^)  ALchmoptila  (Coues,  n.  g.)  alhifrons^  now  Leptotila  albi- 
fronsy  first  recorded  by  Coues  in  July,  1877,  on  the  basis  of  a 
specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Sennett  at  Hidalgo,  in  May,  1877.  Sev- 
eral other  species  of  Mr.  Sennett's  list  had  been  made  known  as 
birds  of  the  United  States  only  the  previous  year  through  Dr. 
|.  C.  Merrill's  work  at  Brownsville. 
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In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Mr.  Sennett  made  a  second 
trip  to  practically  the  same  region,  covering  the  months  of  March, 
April  and  May,  1878,  although  only  about  two  months  were  spent 
in  actual  field  work  in  Texas.  He  had  as  his  assistant  on  this 
expedition  Mr.  J.  H.  Sanford  of  Grant  County,  Minnesota.  The 
ornithological  results  of  this  trip  were  published  in  November, 
1879,  ^"  Volume  V  of  the  same  journal  (pp.  371-440),  forming  a 
paper  of  70  pages,  entitled  *  Further  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  of  Texas,  from  observations  made  during 
the  Spring  of  1878,*  edited  and  technically  annotated  by  Dr. 
Coues.  This  list  includes  168  species,  adding  43  to  his  first  list, 
and  making  a  total  of  193  species  for  the  two  expeditions,  the 
result  of  about  four  months  work  in  the  field.  About  the  same 
number  of  birds  and  eggs  were  obtained  as  on  the  first  trip,  with, 
in  addition,  a  similar  miscellaneous  collection  of  mammals,  rep- 
tiles, fishes  and  insects.  The  following  five  species  of  birds  were 
added  to  the  United  States  fauna,  namely,  (i)  Ornithion  imberbe^ 
(2)  Piiangus  derbianus,  (3)  Crotophaga  sulcirostris^  (4)  Buteo 
alhicaudatiis  (now  Buteo  albicandatus  sennctti),  and  (5)  Scops  asio 
enino  (now  Megascops  asio  trichopsis).  While  edited,  as  was  the 
former  paper,  by  Dr.  Coues,  Mr.  Sennett  himself  furnished  most 
of  the  technical  notes,  Dr.  Coues  supplying  only  those  relating  to 
questions  or  nomenclature  apd  synonymy.  That  he  already  had 
an  excellent  grasp  of  the  technicalities  and  generalities  of  the 
subject  is  evident  from  his  treatment  of  such  species  as  Lop/io- 
pharies  atrictistatus^  Auriparus  flaviceps,  Spermophila  morcleti,  and 
especially  of  Myiarchus  crinitus  crythrocercus^  Crotophaga  siilcir- 
ostris^  and  Melcagns  gallopavo.  Under  the  latter,  in  discussing 
the  Rio  Grande  form  of  the  Wild  Turkey,  he  suggests  that  "  a  var. 
intermedia  "  may  have  to  be  recognized,  and  in  other  cases  fore- 
shadowed, as  under  Spermophila  moreleti,  changes  in  nomenclature 
and  the  status  of  forms  that  have  since  been  established. 

Mr.  Sennett's  first  paper  on  the  birds  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
region  showed  him  to  be  a  field  observer  of  unusual  intelligence, 
and  fully  alert  to  every  point  of  interest  that  came  within  his 
range  of  observation  ;  while  in  the  second  paper  he  gave  evidence 
of  the  expertness  in  discrimination  and  soundness  of  judgment 
so  manifest  in  his  later  technical  papers. 
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In  1882  Mr.  Sennett  made  a  third  visit  to  Texas,  arriving  at 
Corpus  Christi  April  21,  and  continuing  his  work  along  the  coast, 
chiefly  in  Nueces  Bay,  till  May  12.  He  met  there  Captain  B.  F. 
Goss,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  had  as  his  assistant  on  this 
trip  Mr.  J.  M.  Priour,  who  remained  for  some  years  in  his  employ 
as  a  collector  in  Texas  and  northeastern  Mexico.  Special  attention 
was  given  on  this  trip  to  the  water  birds  found  breeding  on  the 
coast  of  Texas;  and  although  his  work  was  very  successful, 
resulting  in  large  collections  of  birds  and  birds*  eggs,  and  a  well- 
filled  notebook,  he  never  published  anything  relating  to  it. 

Although  this  was  his  last  visit  to  Texas,  he  did  not  relinquish 
this  interesting  field,  continuing  his  work  there  through  collectors 
employed  by  him  to  complete  his  Texas  collections,  he  having 
early  formed  the  plan  of  making  Texas  his  special  field,  and  of 
eventually  publishing  a  work  on  the  ornithology  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  region  of  Texas  and  Mexico.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan 
he  enlisted  the  services  of  Mr.  William  Lloyd,  who  collected  ex- 
tensively for  him  in  western  Texas,  in  1887.  In  this  same  year 
he  sent  Mr.  J.  M.  Priour  to  the  region  of  the  lower  Brazos  River, 
and  later  to  explore  the  coast  region,  or  Tamaulipan  district,  of 
northeastern  Mexico.  Mr.  Priour  made  a  wagon  trip  from  Corpus 
Christi  to  Tampico  in  1888,  amassing  large  collections,  which 
threw  much  light  on  the  faunal  character  of  this  then  little  known 
region,  and  helped  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the  Tamaulipan 
Fauna.  As  tlie  c  )untry  about  Tampico  proved  very  unhealthful, 
Mr.  Priour  nearly  lost  his  life  there  from  a  tropical  fever.  The 
next  season,  1889,  to  enable  him  to  recuperate  and  to  continue 
his  work  in  a  more  salubrious  region,  Mr.  Sennett  sent  him  to  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Madra,  where  for  several  months  he 
collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey.  The  results  of  these  im- 
portant expeditions  unfortunately  still  remain  unpublished.  It 
was  Mr.  Sennett 's  intention  to  work  up  this  material  and  publish 
thereon  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  but  each  year  business  exac- 
tions demanded  more  and  more  of  his  time  and  strength,  so  that 
he  never  obtained  the  necessary  leisure  to  enable  him  to  seriously 
or  consecutively  take  up  the  task,  which  he  looked  upon  as  merely 
preliminary  to  his  contemplated  great  work  upon  the  ornithology 
of  the  Rio  Grande  region. 
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His  proposed  monograph  of  the  birds  of  this  region,  for  which 
lie  had  been  for  so  many  years  gathering  material,  at  a  very  con- 
siderable outlay  of  both  time  and  money,  remains  still  unwritten. 
It  was  designed  to  be  a  quarto,  with  numerous  colored  and  other 
illustrations,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  colored  plates  had  been 
prepared,  the  drawings  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson  several  years  ago.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  sad  that 
when  the  time  had  nearly  arrived  when  he  could  to  a  large  extent 
lay  aside  business  cares  and  devote  his  energies  to  the  completion 
of  the  work  that  lay  so  near  to  his  heart,  that  death  should  so 
suddenly  terminate  his  career  while  still  at  the  prime  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  physical  powers,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  scientific  work 
unabated.  It  is,  however,  expected  that  through  the  liberality  of 
Mrs.  Sennett,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  interests,  and  es- 
pecially interested  in  his  scientific  work,  provision  will  be  made  for 
the  preparation  and  early  publication  of  his  work  on  Texas  birds. 

As  shown  by  the  bibliography  of  his  writings  appended  to  this 
memorial,  numbering  some  thirty  titles,  Mr.  Sennett  was  not  a 
prolific  writer,  but  all  of  his  papers  are  real  contributions  to 
science,  and  indicate  that  if  he  had  been  free  to  pursue  his  scien- 
tific aspirations,  untrammeled  by  business  interests,  he  would 
most  certainly  have  attained  enviable  prominence  as  an  investigator. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Sennett's  visits  to  Minnesota  and  Texas, 
already  detailed,  he  made,  in  1886,  two  vacation  trips  to  the 
mountains  of  western  North  Carolina,  which  form  the  basis  of  a 
paper,  entitled  *  Observations  in  Western  North  Carolina  Moun- 
tains in  1886,'  published  in  'The  Auk  *  for  July,  1887.  He  also 
collected  and  observed  birds  for  many  years  about  his  home  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.  His  first  formal  paper  appeared  in 
1878,  and  related  to  his  first  Texas  journey ;  his  last  paper  was 
published  in  i8g2,  and  is  entitled  *  Description  of  a  New  Turkey,^ 
and  is  based  on  his  Texas  collections. 

In  1883  Mr.  Sennett  deposited  his  collections  of  birds  and 
mammals  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  later  pre- 
senting to  the  Museum  his  collection  of  mammals,  numbering 
several  hundred  specimens,  mostly  from  Texas  and  eastern  Mexico.^ 


'  See  Allen,  J.  A.,  '  On  a  Collection  of  Mammals  from  Southern  Texas 
and  Northeastern  Mexico,*  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  1S89, 
pp.  219—228.  —  An  annotated  list  of  31  species.     Dipodops  sgn/ietti,  sp.   nov. 
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It  was  his  custom  at  this  time,  and  till  about  1896,  to  spend  his 
winters  in  New  York,  and  from  about  1885  to  1893  he  was  able 
at  this  season  to  devote  considerable  time  to  ornithological  work, 
—  especially  during  the  years  1884  to  1890,  when  most  of  his 
later  ornithological  investigations  were  made.  In  return  for  the 
storage  and  care  of  his  collections  on  the  part  of  the  Museum, 
they  were  made  freely  available  for  scientific  use,  not  only  to  the 
officers  of  the  Museum,  but  to  all  specialists  who  might  desire  to 
consult  them  in  their  investigations.  This  harmonious  coopera- 
tion was  of  great  importance  to  the  Museum,  which  further  pro- 
fited through  the  generous  gift  of  specimens  to  supply  desiderata 
for  exhibition.  As  already  implied,  the  collection,  numbering 
over  8000  well  prepared  skins  and  nearly  as  many  nests  and 
^ggs,  is  composed  principally  of  material  from  Texas  and  north- 
eastern Mexico,  and  hence  possesses  special  value  as  an  exponent 
of  the  bird  fauna  of  this  portion  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Sennett,  though  not  a  Founder,  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  having  been 
elected  at  its  first  Congress  held  in  New  York  City  in  1883.  In 
1886  he  was  made  Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  the  Protection 
of  North  American  Birds,  which  position  he  held  till  1893,  or  for 
seven  years.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Committee,  which,  during  the  year  1886-87  held  over  twenty 
meetings  at  which  a  quorum  was  present,  besides  several  informal 
meetings.  It  also  prepared  and  distributed,  under  his  direction, 
two  large  *  Bulletins '  on  bird  protection,  and  drafted  a  stringent 
law  for  the  protection  of  birds,  which  was  afterward  enacted  with 
little  change  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  later  by  other  States. 
Mr.  Sennett  contributed  an  important  paper  to  the  Committee's 
first  Bulletin  on  the  •  Destruction  of  the  Eggs  of  Birds  for  Food,' 
as  startlingly  exemplified  along  the  coast  of  Texas  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  eggs  of  Pelicans,  Cormorants,  Gulls,  Terns,  and  Her- 
ons. In  1890  he  delivered  an  address  on  'Bird  Legislation' 
before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
published  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Report  for  that  year.  In 
this  address  the  general  subject  of  bird  protection  was  admirably 
presented,  with  recommendations  for  future  legislation  by  the 
State. 


Me*  Sennett  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Lin- 
naeMi  Society  of  New  York  as  long  as  he  made  that  city  his  place 
of  winter  resident,  and  for  three  years  (1887-89)  was  its  Presi- 
dent. He  was  rarely  absent  from  its  meetings,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  papers. 

As  a  public-spirited  citizen,  Mr.  Sennett  did  much  for  the 
improvement  of  the  town  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  where  his  iron  works 
were  situated,  during  the  two  terms  of  his  administration  as 
Mayor,  in  1877  to  1881.  During  this  period  many  improvements 
in  drainage,  lighting,  and  paving  were  introduced,  and  new  water- 
works were  constructed,  Meadville  during  this  period  passing 
from  the  status  of  a  country  village  to  a  full-fledged  city.  To  this 
work  Mr.  Sennett  gave  much  time  and  energy,  making  a  special 
study  of  the  latest  and  best  authorities  on  sewerage  and  other 
sanitary  problems. 

As  regards  his  scientific  work,  already  so  favorably  mentioned, 
it  may  be  added  that  he  was  so  conservative  and  thorough  in  his 
investigations  that  little  that  he  has  done  will  need  revision.  As 
evidence  of  this  may  be  cited  the  ten  new  species  and  subspecies 
of  North  American  birds  described  by  him,  all  of  which  have 
found  place  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List.  Aside  from  ornithology, 
he  took  a  general  interest  in  other  departments  of  natural  history, 
esp>ecially  in  mammals  and  insects,  which  he  always  collected 
when  opportunity  favored.  These  were  presented  to  various 
scientific  institutions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Cornell 
University,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy,  and  the 
State  Cabinet  at  Albany.* 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sennett  was  made  in  1878, 
shortly  after  his  return  from  his  second  Texas  trip,  when  he  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  a  brief  call  at  my  home  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  I  knew  him  only  casually  from  that  time  till  the  autumn  of 
1885,  when  ^  became  intimately  associated  with  him  at  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City.     This  associa- 


*  In  1884  the  late  j.  A.  Lintner  published  a  partial  report  on  the  Lepidoptera 
collected  on  his  first  two  Texas  trips  in  Volume  IV  of  *  Papilio*  (pp.  135-147). 
This  partial  list  numbers  6x  species,  four  of  which  were  described  as  new,  and 
one,  Ecpanthtria  sennettii^  was  named  for  Mr.  Sennett. 
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tion  continued  for  a  considerable  portion  of  each  year  for  the 
following  ten  years,  becoming  interrupted  later  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Sennett's  business  engagements,  which  left  him  very  little  time 
for  work  on  his  collections  at  the  Museum.  This  long  association 
was  marked  by  the  utmost  cordiality  in  all  our  relations.  He  was 
always  genial,  generous  and  just,  liberal  minded,  and  scrupulously 
conscientious.  In  this  estimate  of  his  character  I  am  sure  I  voice 
the  sentiments  of  all  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately.  Of 
tine  physique,  and,  up  to  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  possessed 
of  robust  health,  his  future  seemed  to  promise  a  long  period  of 
activity  and  usefulness.  During  the  winter  of  1897,  however,  he 
suffered  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  and  for  some  time  there 
seemed  little  chance  of  his  recovery.  Although  surviving  this 
nearly  fatal  illness,  he  never  fully  regained  his  health,  and  the 
complication  of  diseases  from  which,  after  a  short  illness,  he  died, 
was  clearly  traceable  to  the  earlier  attack.  In  his  untimely  death 
science  has  lost  an  earnest  worker,  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  a  worthy  and  devoted  member,  and  thQse  who  were  his 
intimate  scientific  associates  a  valued  personal  friend. 
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1878.     [Title  not  accessible. KT'yIe  Country,  July  13,  1878,  p.  184. 

1878.  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  Texas,  from 
Observations  made  during  the  Season  of  1877.  Edited,  with  Annota- 
tions, by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A.<Bull.  U,  S.  Geoi.  and  Geo- 
graph.  Survey  Terr.  (Hayden)^  IV,  pp.  1-66.     Feb.  5, 1878. 

An  annotated  list  of  151  species  observed  on  the  southern  border  of 
Texas,  including  much  important  biographical  matter  respecting 
species  previously  little  known. 
1878-79.  Later  Notes  on  Texas  Birds.^^c/Vwr^  News,  L  No.  i,  pp.  57-59, 
Dec.  15,  1878;  No.  2,  pp.  106,  107,  Feb.  i,  1879;  No.  3,  pp.  120,  121, 
Feb.  15,  1879;  No.  4,  pp.  132-134,  March  i,  1879;  No.  5,  pp.  151-153, 
March  15,  1S79. 

A  series  of  five  short  preliminary  papers  giving  quite  extended  and 
important  biographical  notes  on  27  species  of  Texas  birds,  based  on 
his  observations  made  in  the  spring  of  1878. 

1879.  Further  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Lower  Grande  of  Texas, 
from  Observations  made  during  the  Spring  of  1878.     Edited,  with 
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Annotations,  by  Dr.  Elliott  CoueR,  U.  S.  K.K,BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  and 
Geografk.  Survey  Terr.  (Hayden)^  V,  pp.  371-440.     Nov.  30,  1879. 

Notes  on  168  species,  with  much  wholly  new  information  on  many 
of  them. 
1880.   An  Unusual  Flight  of  Whistling  Swans  (Cygnus  americamus)  in 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  ^^w//.  Nutt.  Orm.  Club,  V,  April,  1880, 
pp.  125,  126. 

Flocks  of  a  dozen  to  thirty-five  seen  in  Crawford,  Mercer,  Venango, 
and  Warren  Counties,  March  22,  1879,  so  loaded  with  ice  that  they 
were  nearly  unable  to  fly ;  a  number  were  shot  and  a  few  were  taken 
alive. 
1882.  Capture  of  the  Golden  Eagle  (Aquila  ckrysa'dios  cauadeMsis)  in 
Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania.^^**//.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club^  VII,  Jan. 
1882,  p.  58. 
1882.  Chaparral  Cock  {Geococyx  calif orniaHUi). '^Ornithologist  and  O'olo- 
gist,  VI,  Jan.  1882,  p.  86. 

Mainly  on  the  color  of  its  eggs. 
1882.    "  Fork-tailed  Flycatcher."<Orj».  and  Ool.  VI,  Feb.  1882,  p.  93. 

In  correction  of  an  error  by  another  writer  in  a  previous  number  of 
*  O.  and  O.* 
1884.    Nest  and  eggs   of  Couch's   Tyrant   Flycatcher   (Tyrannus  melan- 
ckolicus  coucki),'^Auk,  I,  Jan.  1884,  p.  93. 
Found  at  Lomita  Ranch,  Rio  Grande,  Texas. 
1884.    Black-throated  Auk  (Synthliborhamphus  antiguus)  in  Wisconsin. 
<^Auk^  I,  Jan.  1884,  pp.  98-100. 

Shot  on   Lake  Koshkonong,  Wisconsin,  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Gordon  of 
Milwaukee. 

1886.  Ipswich  Sparrow  in  Texas. ^-^w/t,  III,  Jan.  1886,  p.  135. 

Said    to    have    been  taken   at   Dallas,  Texas,  by   Mr.   Clothrie 
Pierce  ;  correctness  of  the  locality  afterwards  questioned. 

1887.  Some  undescribed  Plumages  of  North  American   Birds. -^ylii^,  I\', 
Jan.  1887,  pp.  24-28. 

Relates  to  the  immature  plumages  of  10  species. 
1887.    Descriptions  of  Two  New  Subspecies  of  Titmice  from  Texas. ^/Iw^, 
IV,  Jan.  1887,  pp.  28-30. 

Farus  atricristatus  castaneifrons  and  Parus  bicolor  texensis. 

1887.  Observations  in  Western  North  Carolina  Mountains  in  i886.'<i4«^, 
IV,  July,  1887,  pp.  240-245. 

An  annotated  list  of  29  species,  of  which  8  are  for  the  first  time 
recorded  for  the  region. 

1888.  Notes  on  the  Penceea  ruficeps  Group,  with  Descriptions  of  a  New 
Subspecies. ^^w/t,  V,  Jan.  1888,  pp.  40-42. 

Peuccea  ruficeps  scottii^  subsp.  nov.,  Pinal  County,  Arizona. 
1888.    Descriptions  of  a  New  Species  and  Two  New  Subspecies  of  Birds 
from  Texas. -^^tt^,  V,  Jan.  1888,  pp.  43-46. 

Psaltriparus    lloydii^  Nyctidromus  albicollis  merrilli^  Parus  car- 
olinensis  agilis. 
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iS88.   Unexpected  Occurrence  of  certain  Shore  Birds  in  Texas  in   Mid- 
summer and  in  Breeding  Plumage. •<i4ar>(,  V,  xS88,  p.  no. 

Five  species  of    northern    breeding   Limicolse   found    at    Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  in  summer. 
1888.   Dichromatism  in  the  genus  Nyctidromus.'^Auk^  \^  April,  1888,  pp. 

205-206. 
1888.   A  New  Form  of  Clapper  Rail.<^if/^,  V,  July,  1888,  pp.  305-306. 
Rallus  lomgirosiris  scotiii^  subsp.  nov. 

1888.  An  Addition  to  the  List  of  North  American  Birds. <<i4if>(,  V,  July, 

1888,  p.  319. 

Rallus  longirostrii  caribeeus  Ridgw.,  recorded  from  Galveston  and 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

1889.  First  Description  of  the  Egg  of  Glaucidium  phalmnoide$^  Ferrugi- 
nous Pygmy  Owl.<^ir*,  VI,  1889,  pp.  70,  71. 

From  near  Victoria,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 
1889.    Troglodytes  aiidoMt  House  Wren,  Breeding  in  a  Sand  Bank.<<i4ari(, 
VI,  Jan.  1889,  p.  76. 
At  Erie,  Pa. 
1889.    The  Clapper  Rails  of  the  United  States  and  West  Indies  compared 
with  Rallus  longirostrit  of   South  America. -^^4 if >(,  April,   1889,  pp, 
161-166. 

A  critical  study  of  the  group,  —  7  species  ana  subspecies. 
1889.    A  New  Species  of  Duck  from  Texas. <^irit,  VI,  July,  1889,  pp.  263- 
265. 

Anas  maculosa^  now  Anas  fulvigula  maculosa. 

1889.  Micropallas  whitneyi.   Elf   Owl,    taken  in  Texa8.<i4»/t,  VI.  July, 

1889,  p.  276. 

Taken  in  Hidalgo  County,  Texas,  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Armstrong. 
i8qo.    a  New  Wren  from  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  Texas,  with  notes  on 
Berlandier*s  Wren  of  Northeastern  Mexico.'<i4«it,  VII,  Jan.  1890,  pp. 
57-60. 

Thryothorus  ludoviciamus  lomitensis^  subsp.  nov. 

1890.  The    King    Eider    {Somateria  speciabilis)  at    Erie,   Pennsylvania. 
<Auk,  VII,  Jan.  1890,  pp.  88,  89. 

A  flock  of  15  to  20  in  Erie  Bay,  Nov.  30,  1889. 
1890.    Bird  Legislation. •<Report  of  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania 
for  1889  (1890).     Also  separate,  pp.  1-12. 

An  address  read  before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1889.  A 
general  review  of  the  subject  of  protective  bird  legislation,  with  sub- 
mission of  a  draft  of  *  An  Act  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  their  Nests 
and  Eggs.' 
1892.  Description  of  a  New  Turkey. <^ari(,  IX,  1892,  pp.  167-186,  pi.  iii. 
MeUagris  gallopavo  ellioti'=.[M.  gallopavo]  intermedia  Sennett, 
1879. 
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Species  and  Subspecies  described 
BY  George  B.  Sennett. 

1.  Anas  tnaculosa^  Auk,  VI,  1889,  263. 

2.  Rallns  longirosiris  scoitii^  Auk,  VI,  1889,  165. 

3.  Meleagris  gallopavo  ellioti^  Auk,  IX,  1892,  167,  pi.  \\i=.M€leagris gallo- 

pavo  var.  intermedia^  iS79»  tentatively  proposed  in  Bull.  Geol.  and 
Gcogr.  Survey  Terr.  (Hajden),  V,  1879,  428. 

4.  Nyctidromus  albicollis  merrilli^  Auk,  V,  1888,  44. 

5.  Peuctea  ruficeps  scottii,  Auk,  V,  1888,  42. 

6.  Thryotkorns  ludovicianus  lomitensis.  Auk,  VII,  1890,  58. 

7.  Parus  bicolor  texensis.,  Auk,  IV,  1887,  29. 

8.  Parus  atricrisiatus  castaneifrons^  Auk,  V,  1887,  28. 

9.  Parus  carolinensis  agiliSj  Auk,  V,  1888,  46. 

10.  Psaltriparus  llaydiy  Auk,  V,  1888,  43. 

Species  and  Subspecies  named  for 
George  B.  Sennett. 

Birds. 

1.  Buteo  albicaudatus  sennetti  Allen,   Bull.    Am.    Mus.   Nat.    Hist.,   V. 

1893,  144. 

2.  Ckordeiles  virginianus  seune/ii  Coues^  Auk,  X,  18S8,  37. 

3.  Ammodramus  maritimus  sennelii  AWen^  Auk,  V,  1888,  286. 

4.  Harporhynchus  longirostris  sennetti  Ridgw.,   Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 

X,  1888,  506. 

Mammals, 

Dipodops  sennetti  Allen,    Bull.  Am.  Mus.   Nat.   Hist.,   Ill,  No.  2,  April, 
1891,  226. 

Insects. 
Rcpantheria  sennettii  XAnXntr^  Papilio,  IV,  1884,  147. 
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BIRDS  OF  SAN  MIGUEL  ISLAND,  PANAMA. 

BY    OUTRAM    BANGS. 

Lying  well  within  the  Bay  of  Panama  is  a  little  group  of  islands 
known  as  the  Archipelago  de  las  Perlas.  By  far  the  largest  of  these 
is  San  Miguel  or  Ray  Island.  The  others  are  small  and  all  are  so 
close  together  that  the  birds  are  probably  much  the  same  on  all. 

San  Miguel  is  distant  about  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
on  the  main  and  about  sixty  from  Panama.  It  is  about  fifteen 
miles  long,  irregularly  oblong  in  shape,  and  made  up  of  a  series 
of  low  hills  clothed  in  luxuriant  tropical  forest  that  reaches  almost 
to  high  water  mark.  The  island  has  a  hot  and  unhealthy  climate, 
and  is  inhabited  solely  by  negro  pearl  divers  who  are  very  inde- 
I>endent  of  the  Panama  government  and  run  the  affairs  of  the 
island  to  suit  themselves. 

As  nothing  was  known  of  the  birds  and  mammals  o{  Archipelago 
de  las  Perlas  my  brother  and  I  decided  to  let  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown, 
Jr.,  visit  it  J  Accordingly  toward  the  end  of  April,  1900,  Mr. 
Brown  reached  San  Miguel  Island,  where  he  stayed  till  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  collecting;  birds  and  mammals  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner. 

Birds  were  scarce  on  the  island,  both  in  actual  numbers  and  in 
number  of  species,  and  Mr.  Brown  took  but  forty-two  species 
there.  Besides  these  he  saw  no  species  of  which  he  did  not 
get  specimens,  except  some  Terns  and  two  kinds  of  Boobys.  The 
latter  were  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  breed  on  some  of  the  smal- 
ler islands  of  the  group. 

The  birds  of  .San  Miguel  are  for  the  most  part  quite  like  those 
of  the  adjacent  main.  Four  species,  however,  a  Tanager,  a 
Woodpecker,  a  Hummingbird,  and  a  Tyrant  bird  are  well  marked 
island  forms,  and  a  few  others  are  slightly  different  —  too  slightly 
to  warrant   separation  —  from     the    mainland   stock.       From  the  • 

•  I  have  found  record  of  hut  one  bird  from  there ;  this  is  Asturitta  rujUaudat 
Tear!  Island,  Hay  of  Panama,  (apt.  Kellett  and  Lieut.  Wood,  Cat.  Birds  in 
British  Mus.,  Vol.  I,  p.  205. 
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formation  of  the  coasts  of  Panama,  which  infold  in  a  semicircle 
the  Archipelago  de  las  Perlas,  one  would  not  expect  to  And  the 
birds,  especially  those  of  strong  flight,  of  the  islands  very  differ- 
ent. Undoubtedly  many  are  carried  across  from  the  main  in 
storms,  and  some  execute  this  journey  of  their  own  will.  While 
Mr.  Brown  lay  becalmed  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,. in  the  little 
schooner  in  which  he  took  passage  to  San  Miguel  Island,  he  saw 
on  several  different  occasions  small  greeii  Hummingbirds,  which 
he  afterwards  recognized  as  Chlorostilban  asstmiiis,  pass  the  vessel 
flying  from  the  main  straight  for  the  Archipelago. 

The  following  list  of  the  birds  of  San  Miguel  Island  can  not  be 
assumed  to  be  complete,  still,  during  his  three  weeks  stay  there, 
in  the  breeding  season,  Mr.  Brown  took  specimens  of  every 
species  of  land  birds  that  he  saw.  Many  migrants  must  also 
touch  the  island  in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  north,  but  Mr. 
Brown  was  rather  late  for  these,  and  the  Kingbird  and  the  Water 
Thrush  were  the  only  two  non-breeding  species  that  he  took. 

Drs.  Ridgway  and  Richmond  have,  with  extreme  kindness, 
examined  the  whole  collection,  confirming  my  identifications  and 
comparing  specimens  in  cases  where  I  had  not  the  necessary 
material. 

CryptuniB  soui  modestus  {Cab.). — One  young  male,  May  6.  This 
skin  is  just  like  one  of  about  the  same  age  taken  at  Loma  del  Leon, 
Panama,  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Ortalis  cinereiceps  (Gray). — Two  specimens,  an  adult  male  from  San 
Miguel  Island,  April  29,  and  a  female  from  Pedro  (lonsales  Island,  shot 
by  a  pearl  diver  and  brought  to  Mr.  Brown,  May  8. 

Leptotila  vert^tMid  Bonap. — Two  specimens,  a  male  taken  April  20, 
and  a  female  taken  April  25. 

Columbigallina  ruflpennis  (Bonap.).  —  Two  males,  May  i,  and  May  3. 

Nyctanassa  violacea  {Linn.).  —  One  female,  taken  May  7. 

Agamia  agami  {Gmel.).  — One  male,  taken  May  8. 

Butorides  virescens  {LiuM.).  —  One  male,  taken  May  4.  This  specimen 
is  not  typical  virescens,  the  wing-coverts  being  edged  with  rusty  as  in  the 
Cuban  form,  B.  hritnnescens. 

Ictinia  plumbea  {Gmel.).  —  One  adult  female,  April  20. 

Scops  brasiliana  (Gmel.).  —  Two  specimens,  a  pair,  taken  from  a  hole 
in  a  dead  tree,  May  8.  The  female  had  apparently  not  yet  laid  her  eggs. 
These  skins  have  been  identified  by  Dr.  Ridgway  as  true  brasiliana. 

Amazona  salvini  {Salvadori).  —  One  adult  male,  taken  April  25. 
Onlv  once  did  Mr.  Brown  see  this  Parrot;  then  a  small  bunch  of  four  or 
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five  lit  in  a  tree  near  htm.  He  tried  to  get  in  position  to  kill  more  than 
one  at  a  shot  but  was  unable  to  do  so  before  they  took  alarm,  and  he  had 
to  content  himself  with  a  single  individual. 

Crotophaga  ani  Linn,  —  One  adult  male,  taken  April  30. 

Nyctidromus  albicoUis  (GmeL).  —  One  female,  April  29. 

Ceryle  torquata  (Z/««.).  —  One  adult  male,  May  8. 

Ceryle  inda  {^Linn,^,  —  Two  males,  May  4. 

Malanerpes  seductus,  ^  sp.  nov. 

Fourteen  specimens,  twelve  adults,  including  both  sexes,  and  two 
nearly  full  grown  young,  the  male  taken  April  25,  the  female.  May  6. 

Type  from  San  Miguel  Island,  Panama,  $  adult,  No.  4892,  coll.  of  E. 
A.  and  O.  Bangs.     Collected  April  27,  1900,  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Specific  characters,  —  An  island  form  of  the  M.  wagieri  series. 
Similar  in  general  to  AT.  wagieri  Salv.  and  Godm.  of  Panama,  but 
slightly  smaller  and  differing  in  the  following  details  of  coloration  •' 
scarlet  belly  patch  more  extensive,  reaching  under  tail-coverts,  many  of 
these  feathers  being  tipped  and  edged  with  scarlet,  and  extending  for. 
ward  to  breast;  rest  of  under  parts  (throat,  breast  and  sides)  reddish 
buff,  some  of  the  feathers  of  chin,  throat  and  malar  region,  in  the  male 
tipped  with  scarlet  (in  M.  wagieri  the  under  parts  —  throat,  breast  and 
sides  —  are  smoke  gray  with  a  yellow  suffusion);  nasal  tufts  of  male 
reddish  (yellowish  in  M.  wagieri). 

Measurements, 


No. 

Sex. 

Wing. 

TaU. 

Taniu. 

Expoted 
cuuBea. 

4892 

Type 

(Jad. 

102. 

48. 

'9- 

27. 

4889 

Topotype 

<yad. 

102. 

50. 

>9- 

26. 

4890 

^ad. 

loo.s 

S'- 

18.6 

26.4 

4891 

cjad. 

101. 

48. 

18.6 

26.4 

4893 

^ad. 

102.5 

47.5 

19. 

26. 

4894 

3^  ad. 

102.5 

50- 

18.4 

26.6 

4895 
4896 

9  ad. 

100. 

49. 

18. 

2^.6 

\  ^^' 

100. 

49-5 

18.2 

22.2 

4897 

y  ad. 

99-5 

48. 

18.2 

25- 

4898 

$ad. 

100.5 

49. 

18.4 

24.2 

Remarks, —  This  new  woodpecker  was  one  of  the  commoner 


*  Seduttus^  remote,  living  in  solitude  or  apart. 
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birds  of  San  Miguel  Island,  Mr.  Brown  seeing  or  hearing  it  every 
day.  It  is  a  very  well  differentiated  island  form  of  M,  wagUri^  at 
once  told  by  its  inferior  size,  its  reddish  under  parts,  and  greatly 
extended  scarlet  belly  patch. 

Pha^thornis  hyalinus,^  sp.  nov. 

Three  specimens,  two  males,  one  female,  April  20,  and  May  5. 

Typs  from  San  Miguel  Island,  Panama,  $  adult.  No.  4922,  Coll.  of  E.  A. 
and  O.  Bangs.     Collected  May  5,  1900,  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Specific  Characters.  —  Like  P,  anthophilus  except  in  the  color  of 
the  back,  which  in  the  new  form  is  bottle-green,  without  a  trace  of  the 
pale  bronzy-green  of  the  same  part  in  P.  anthophilus.  Feathers  of 
upper  parts  very  little  edged  with  buffy,  so  that  the  back  and  rump  are 
not  only  darker,  but  much  more  evenly  green  than  in  P.  anthophilus. 

Color.  —  Pileum  dusky ;  upper  parts,  from  cervix  to  upper  tail-coverts, 
dark,  shining  bottle-green  ;  a  few  feathers  of  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
very  narrowly  edged  with  buffy  ;  supraorbital  and  supra-auricular  regions 
bu£fy  white ;  suborbital  region  blackish ;  side  of  neck  mixed  grayish 
bufify  and  bottle-green ;  chin  and  throat  grayish  white,  with  longitudinal 
dusky  streaks  in  middle  part,  clear  grayish  white  at  sides ;  breast  suffused 
with  dull  smoke-gray;  belly  pale  drab-gray,  shading  toward  buff  on  sides 
and  under  tail-coverts;  wings  purplish  brown;  wing  coverts  mostly 
bottle-green;  tail  d^rk  shining  bottle-green  with  subterminal  black  bar 
and  white  tip ;  two  central  rectrices  much  elongated  (in  two  specimens, 
marked  as  males;  very  little  prolonged  in  one  marked  *' female  ?");  cul- 
men  black,  mandible  black  at  end,  "basal  two  thirds  cadimum  orange'* 
(Nos.  4922  and  4924),  or  '•  orange  chrome  "  (No.  4923).^ 

Measurements. 


No. 

S«x. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Culmen. 

4922 

4923 
4924 

Type 

Topotype 

it 

(fad. 

S  ad. 

"?  ?" 

59.4 

61. 

56. 

55-4 

56.2 
36.4 

34.8 

35- 
32. 

Remarks, —  The  three   specimens    upon  which  this  new  hum- 


1  Hyalinus^  glass-green. 

'  Notes  made  by  Mr.  Brown  from  the  fresh  specimens. 
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mingbird  is  based  are  in  fine  plumage,  showing  no  sign  of  wear. 
They  differ  so  much  in  the  shade  of  green  of  the  back  and  tail, 
as  well  as  in  the  greatly  reduced  amount  of  buffy  edgings  of  the 
plumage  above  from  all  examples  of  P,  anthophilus  that  I  have 
seen,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  form  a  name.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  an  island  form,  confined  to  San  Miguel,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  I,  however,  can  not  find  that  P,  anthophilus  has  ever  been 
recorded  from  so  far  north  as  Panama. 

Afnizillis  edwardi  (Delattre  <^  Bourcier). —  Nine  adults,  both  sexes, 
April  and  Ma^. 

ChloroBtilbon  assimilis  Lawr.  — Seven  adults,  six  males,  one  female, 
April  and  Maj. 

Mionectes  oleagineus  (Lickt.).  —  Two  specimens,  a  pair,  taken  April 
20.  These  examples  agree  exactly  in  color  with  South  American  speci- 
mens and  not  with  the  form  I  have  lately  described  from  Loma  del  Leon, 
Panama.'  The  wings  are,  however,  a  little  short  for  true  oleagineus  and 
a  little  long  for  parcus. 

Ornithion  pusillum  {Cab.  c^  Heine). — Two  males,  April  29  and  May 
4.  These  are  in  bad  plumage  and  are  just  beginning  to  moult.  They 
are  very  dark,  especially  on  the  back,  but  this  dull  coloring  is  probably 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  feathers,  as  otherwise  they  are  perfectly  refer- 
able to  irue  pusillum. 

Elcnia  pagana  subpagana  Scl.  c^  Salv.  —  Four  males  in  worn,  faded 
plumajjc,  April  and  May,  and  one  younjij  in  nestling  plumage.  May  2. 


Elaenia  sordidata,^  sp.  nov. 

Fourteen  specimens,  adults  of  both  sexes  —  many  in  worn  faded  plum- 
age, others  in  fairly  good  plumage —  April  and  May. 

Type  from  San  Miguel  Island,  Panama,  <J  adult,  No.  4864,  Coll.  of 
E.  A.  and  ().  Hangs.     Collected  April  30,  1900,  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Specific  Ckttrttcters.  —  Most  like  E.  sororia  Bangs  of  the  Santa  Marta 
region  of  Colombia,  diftering  from  that  form  in  broader,  flatter  bill; 
narrower  white  wing-bars;  grayer,  less  olivaceous  coloring  of  back;  and 
smaller  concealed  white  crown  patch.  Wing,  tail  and  tarsus  averaging 
shorter  than  in  sororia.  bill  averaging  longer  Tas  well  as  broader  and 
flatter). 


'  Mioftectes  oUaj(intus  /^ttrcus  Hangs,   Froc.   .New  Kng.  Z06I.  Club,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  20-21,  Sept.  20,  1900. 

'  .Sordidatus ,  in  dirty  clothes,  meanly  dressed. 
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Color.  —  Upper  parts  grayish  hair-brown,  forehead  not  darker  than 
back,  the  long  feathers  of  crown  slightly  darker  in  the  middle  part;  a 
concealed  white  crown  patch  —  small,  but  present  and  of  about  the  same 
size  in  both  sexes ;  rather  narrow  wing-bars,  and  edgings  of  primaries, 
secondaries  and  tertials  soiled  yellowish  white ;  throat  dull  grayish  white ; 
breast,  sides  and  flanks  pale,  dull  olivaceous ;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts 
pale  yellow ;  lining  of  wing  buff-yellow. 

Measurements. 


Exposed 

No. 

Sex. 

Wing. 

TaU. 

Tarsus. 

culmen. 

4864 

Type 

^ad. 

74. 

62. 

'5-4 

1 1.4 

4854 

Topotype 

(Jad. 

70. 

60. 

15.8 

4855 

(Jad. 

y: 

62.5 

16.4 

1 1.6 

4859 

(fad. 

59- 

16. 

II. 

4861 

(fad. 

^: 

64. 

16. 

11.8 

4863 

X  ad. 

59. 

15-4 

II. 

4856 

9  ad. 

73- 

61.5 

16.4 

12. 

4857 

9  ad. 

70. 

59- 

16. 

12. 

4858 

$ad. 

69. 

60. 

16. 

II. 

4860 

9  ad. 

68. 

58. 

15.2 

10.4 

4862 

$ad. 

69. 

60.5 

15.6 

II. 

Remarks, —  As  no  Elania  of  this  style  has  been  recorded  from 
Panama,  it  is  rather  strange  to  find  a  form  so  close  to  E.  sororia 
inhabiting  San  Miguel  Island.  I  fancy  that  in  fresh  plumage  the 
color  differences  between  the  two  forms  would  be  more  marked ; 
as  it  is  they  show  well  in  series.  The  new  form  is  grayer  above 
and  the  contrast  between  head  and  back  is  less  than  in  E,  sororia. 
E.  sordidata  has  also  a  smaller  white  crown  patch,  and  less  white 
in  the  wings,  while  the  size  and  shape  of  bill  and  the  length  of 
wing,  tail  and  tarsus  are  noticeably  different  in  the  two  forms. 

E,  sordidata  was  not  an  uncommon  bird  on  San  Miguel,  fre- 
quenting low  brush.  Its  breeding  season  was  well  advanced,  but 
Mr.  Brown  did  not  notice  any  young  about  during  his  stay  on  the 
island. 

Our  series  of  E.  sororia  from  the  Santa  Marta  region  of  Colom- 
bia is  so  extensive  that  I  have  been  able  to  compare  specimens 
killed  on  exactly  the  same  dates  and  in  precisely  corresponding 
plumage  with  the  series  from  San  Miguel  Island  of  the  new  form. 
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BlcnU  placens  ScL —  One  adult  male,  taken  Ma^  5. 

Sublegatus  arenarum  (Salvim). —  Five  specimens,  four  males,  one 
female,  April  and  May. 

These  skins  are  inseparable  from  southern  examples,  that  have  been 
called  5.  glaber  Scl.  &  Sal  v.,  and  substantiate  the  opinion  of  Messrs. 
Salvin  and  Godman  (Biol.  Cent.  Am.,  Vol.  II,  p.  37),  that  the  species 
must  be  known  as  5.  arenarum.  The  type  locality  of  S.  arenarum 
(described  as  Elainea  arenarum)  is  Punta  Arenas,  Costa  Rica. 

Myiobiua  ncviua  {Bodd.).—  One  adult  male,  May  7. 

Myiarchua  panamenaia  Lawr. —  Twelve  adults,  both  sexes,  April  and 
May. 

In  the  San  'Miguel  Island  series  the  wings  seem  to  average  a  trifle 
shorter  and  the  back  is  very  slightly  darker  in  color,  than  in  a  series 
from  Loma  del  Leon,  Panama,  but  these  differences  are  not  enough  to 
warrant  separating  the  island  bird  by  name. 

Tyrannua  tyrannua  (Linn^. —  One  female,  taken  April  27,  a  migrant. 
This  is  a  small  billed  example,  and  therefore  a  bird  that  would  breed  far 
north. 

Tyrannua  melancholicua  aatrapa  (Lickt.). —  Ten  adults,  both  sexes, 
April  and  May. 

Cercomacra  maculicaudia  (Sci.). —  Eleven  adults,  both  sexes,  April  and 
May. 

Drymophila intermedia  {Cad.). —  Two  adult  males,  April  30  and  May  1. 
The^e  agree  exactly  with  southern  specimens  (Venezuela  and  Colombia). 
San  Miguel  Island,  however,  appears  to  be  the  most  northern  record  for 
the  species. 

Thamnophilus  doliatus  nigricristatua  (Lawr.). —  Six  adults,  two  males 
and  four  females,  April  and  May.  The  two  males  are  extreme  examples 
of  the  black-capped  form  —  nigricri$taiH$. 

Vireo  chivi  agilia  {Lickt.). —  Four  specimens,  two  pairs,  all  taken  April 
29.  This  was  an  uncommon  bird  on  the  island,  and  in  one  place  Mr. 
Brown  found  these  two  pairs.  Me  thinks  he  saw  no  others  during  his 
stay. 

The  color  of  the  back  is  rather  darker  than  usual,  but  the  birds  are  in 
worn  plumage  and  in  all  other  respects  agree  with  mainland  specimens 
of  agilis. 

Thryophilua  galbraithi  Lawr. —  Eight  adults,  both  sexes,  April  and 
May. 

These  examples  are  almost  imperceptibly  more  reddish  on  the  back  than 
mainland  birds. 

Seiurua  noveboracenaia  {Gmel.). —  One  female,  taken  April  29,  a 
migrant. 

Dendroica  vieillotii  Cassin. —  One  male,  taken  May  7,  in  rather  worn 
plumage. 

Ccereba  mextcana  columbiana  {Cab.). — Fourteen  specimens,  adults  of 
both  sexes  and  three  nearly  full  grown  young,  {ust  emerging  from  nestling 
plumage,  taken  April  20,  May  4,  and  May  5. 
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Cyanerpes  cyaneus  (Linn.). —  Two  males,  taken  April  30. 

Rhamphocelus  limatus,^  sp.  nov. 

Thirteen  specimens,  adults  of  both  sexes,  April  and  Ma^. 

Typeirom  San  Miguel  Island,  Panama,  $  adult,  No.  4990,  coll.  of  E.  A. 
and  O.  Bangs.     Collected  May  4,  1900,  hy  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Specific  Ckaracttrs.  —  Most  nearly  like  R.  dimidiatus^  but  smaller; 
bill  smaller ;  colors  rather  duller  throughout ;  adult  male  with  the  black 
belly  patch  (so  conspicuous  a  marking  in  /?.  dimidiatus)  almost  wanting ; 
thighs  dark  reddish  brown,  instead  of  black ;  wings  dull  brownish  black 
instead  of  jet  black ;  adult  female  with  interscapulum  duller  and  browner, 
therefore  whole  head  and  back  more  nearly  uniform. 

Color.  —  Adult  $  head  and  scapulars  dark  crimson,  the  feathers  black- 
ish basally ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  intense  scarlet  vermilion  ;  wings 
brownish  black,  the  lesser  coverts  and  some  of  the  middle  coverts  edged 
with  dull  dark  crimson;  greater  coverts,  secondaries  and  tertials  edged 
with  brick  red ;  throat  and  jugulum  dull  crimson ;  breast,  sides  and  under 
tail-coverts  scarlet  vermilion  (not  so  intense  as  rump) — the  lower  part  of 
the  feathers,  just  above  their  slaty  bases  orange;  tibia  dark  reddish 
brown ;  on  central  portion  of  belly  some  of  the  feathers  are  brick  red 
with  bUickish  slate  bases,  forming  a  small,  slightly  darker  belly  patch, 
varying  a  little  in  size  and  darkness  in  different  individuals  —  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  large,  pronounced  black  belly  patch  of  /?.  dimidiatus ;  tail 
black;  lining  of  wing  black;  feet  black;  bill  slate  black;  base  of  lower 
mandible  French  gray. 

Adult  $,  head  all  round,  and  back  brown  —  crown  darkest,  dusky, 
back  walnut  brown  ;  forehead,  chin  and  a  few  scattering  feathers  on  sides 
of  head  dark  liver  brown;  wing  and  tail  dusky  brown;  rump,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  breast,  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  dull  red,  most  intense  on 
upper  breast  i^nd  upper  tail-coverts  ;  lining  of  wing  dull  cinnamon ;  bill 
dark  horn  color. 


Exposed 

No. 

Sex. 

Wing. 

TaU. 

Tarsus. 
21.2 

culmen. 

4990 

Type 

^ad. 

77- 

69.5 

15.2 

499« 

Topotype 

3^  ad. 

79. 

70. 

21. 

4992 

^ad. 

77. 

70. 

20.2 

4993 

3  ad. 

78.5 

68.5 

21. 

4994 

^ad. 

76. 

67. 

20.8 

15-2 

4995 

^ad. 

76.5 

67. 

20.2 

4996 

3  ad. 

77- 

68. 

20. 

I  C.2 

4997 

^ad. 

78. 

67. 

21. 

4998 

J  ad. 

76. 

68. 

20. 

14.8 

4999 

y  ad. 

73-5 

65. 

20.4 

5000 

X  ad. 

7:^' 

66. 

20. 

^LimatuSf  elegant,  refined. 
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Ramarks. —  This  handsome  little  Rkamipkocdus  is  a  strongly 
characterized  island  form  of  the  dimudUUus  series,  differing  in 
addition  to  its  small  size  in  the  greatly  reduced  and  less  black 
belly  patch,  browner  wings  and  rather  duller  general  coloration. 
It  was  found  by  Mr.  Brown  generally  distributed  over  San  Miguel 
Island,  but  like  all  the  birds  of  the  island,  in  small  numbers.  All 
the  specimens  taken  were  in  breeding  condition. 

The  discovery  of  R,  limuUms  on  San  Miguel  Island  adds  the 
fifth  species  of  Rkamf^k^weJus  described  from  Panama  within  a 
few  years  —  R.  frst*t,  R.  tM/'j^iia/jts.  R.  tkr\s^trrms^  and  R, 
Jmmstali\  not  to  mention  R,  .vstttrj^rms^is  from  Costa  Rica ! 

Tmnacrm  caiui  diacooos  xL^sf.k. —  >ei<rn  a«iuh  nulc^.  .Kpril  and  Mar. 
Thcs*  are  indi»tin^»habk-  tron:  Paramji  hini«>-  prrjerallT. 

Sahator  albacoOa  isthmaciis  4^-/.t  —  Finorr.  ^pccisr.cr^^.  boch  i«-xe». 
April  and  Max .  Tbt>4:  bird*  ^t-r  Vnetrcirs  .  a  rcrr^xie  taker.  Mat  7  had  an 
r^  tr*  thtr  ox  Jduc:.  v^hcT^  had  laki  tStir  «<t:*^  AI'  arc  in  worn,  xierv  dull 
p>aT?*-a^,  an  J  at  tr«  ^i^ht  l^x"^  x^^rv  ^iirrcrxrrt  tro-r.  a  *erie^  taken  in 
March  at  Loncxa  j«r'.  Leon  ClokStr  ir.^pectior:  j^hcvs  tht:  dnller  plunnagv 
tv^  Se  d-of  to  vra*or.  ar.i  tht:   t^N-r:*  ot  Sa-*   Mi^-oet  Kla-.d  i*  prohablr  in 

«-  ^         ^    «7^      ^*a*i*  W«^       •«      •       V  ««*V  ••  mk  •  «db««%«        ^    «      ^* 

Voilatmia  ;.acanni  spleadens  .  I  Ari.V  —  T«.'  xdu.ts.  a  t^it  taken  April 
X*.  T^<^^  :«.^  fpevi-^e-v  h^\e  -i'^-  >*r.*.  be:  •-  ill  other  maji>  ^iprxre 
»:th  .cf.V»jcV«>  I:  v  r.c*:  >».T:h  >»^:>  to  *<:7viratc  :>.e  t.-rrr  or  Nan  Miguel 
.^"  thS  cha'-iKtf-  j!."-t.  :^.^;• -^  't  xrr<a-*  t.-  St  a  *Ii^ht"j»  difrerer.tiated 
•^  ard  rao: 

Orraobcres  fuscreus  S  .  —  Thrx^  -pcv— 'e:*^  1  ~a  t  i-i  t«o  tMnakr* 
taker    \r-*    :      Arr  '  :*    iri  Mjl»  : 
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A    LIST     OF     THE    BIRDS    OF     THE    DISTRICTS   OF 
PARRY   SOUND   AND    MUSKOKA,   ONTARIO. 

BY   JAMES  ^H.    FLEMING.  ' 

Parry  Sound,  and  Muskoka  are  two  districts  lying  to  the  east 
of  the  Georgian  Bay  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  formation 
is  Laurentian ;  the  country  is  still  largely  covered  with  forest ; 
though  a  proportion  of  the  better  land  has  been  cleared,  rock,  lake 
and  forest  are  what  appear  most  prominently  to  the  casual 
observer.  These  districts  form  the  west  slope  of  the  watershed 
that  finds  its  height  in  the  Algonquin  National  Park,  not  far  out- 
side the  east  boundary  of  Parry  Sound.  The  districts  are 
drained  by  the  French  River  (the  northern  boundary  of  Parry 
Sound),  the  Magnetawan,  the  Muskoka,  and  on  the  south,  the 
Severn ;  all  these  run  nearly  west,  and  with  assistance  of  many 
tributaries  and  lesser  rivers  carry  off  the  surplus  water  into  the 
Georgian  Bay  and  thus  to  Lake  Huron. 

The  forest,  with  the  exception  of  white  pine,  most  of  which  has 
been  cut,  is  still  largely  in  its  primitive  state,  and  forms  a  breeding 
shelter  for  many  species  of  birds,  that  in  the  older  parts  of  Onta- 
rio are  only  migrants,  or,  at  the  most,  casual  breeders.  Many 
resident  species  find  their  limit  here,  appearing  only  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Ontario  when  driven  by  stress  of  food.  Although 
such  a  breeding  ground,  the  forest  seems  to  contain  few  if  any 
birds,  and  only  around  the  settlements  are  birds  much  in  evidence. 
With  the  gradual  clearing  of  the  land  birds  that  were  formerly 
unknown  in  the  districts  are  working  gradually  northward,  though 
without  displacing  the  forest  species. 

Of  the  ornithology  of  Parry  Sound,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing 
has  been  printed,  and  of  Muskoka  little  beyond  the  notes  published 
several  years  ago  by  Mr.  A.  Kay  in  the  *  Transactions '  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  and  •the  *  Biological  Journal'  of  Ontario;  Mr. 
Kay,  whose  long  residence  in  Muskoka  makes  his  notes  of  excep- 
tional value,  has  allowed  me  to  make  full  use  of  them ;  I  have 
also  made  full  use  of  the  valuable  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  P.  A. 
Tavernier,  principally  relating  to  Lake  Muskoka,  about  30  species 
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of  Muskoka  birds  being  added  on  his  authority.  To  Hr.  £.  F. 
Handy,  of  Emsdale,  the  success  of  my  work  in  Pariy  Sound  is 
largely  due,  he  having  been  my  constant  companion  during  all  my 
collecting  trips  in  that  district.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done 
on  Lake  Nipissing,  and  on  the  Georgian   Bay. 

The  position,  and  when  possible,  the  altitudes  of  the  principal 
points  mentioned  are  given  below,  as  follows : ' 


s,«^. 

j          LalifuU 

LpMtUMA. 

HiigUaitnS 

Gravenhurst    .      .      . 

79°   io> 

no  feet 

Hunuville       .     .     . 

79^     8' 

Parry  Sound   .     .     . 

■     1        45'"    "V 

63S     ■■ 

Emsdale      .     .     .     . 

!?:  \i 

Burks  FalL      .      .      . 

-     :       4^°   .lo' 

Norlh  Bav       .     .     . 

■     ;       V   M' 

;;■  jf 

The  map  gives  only  the  larger  lakes  and  takes  in  only  a 
portion  of  the  French   River  which,  with  Lake  Nipissing,  forms 

the  northern  boundary  of  Parry  Sound. 

1.  Colymbus  ^holb<illii.  Holbiei.l's  Gkebe.  — Mr.  Kay  had  one 
taken  at  Wiiideinerc,  on  Lskt  Rosseau. 

2.  Colymbus  auritus.  IIobnbh  (iREBK.  —  Reported  from  Lake  Mus- 
koka, by  -Mr.  Tavernior. 

3.  PodilymbuB  podicepa,  —  Pieu-billed  Grebe.  —  Breeds  In  both 
districtn,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  abundant. 

4.  Qavia  imber.  Loo.n-  —  Abundanl  summer  resident,  breeding  in 
nio^t  of  the  lakes. 

5.  UrUlomvia.  Bki'.nnccu'.s  Murre. —  A  straggler  taken  at  the  town 
ot  Parry  Sound  in  Dccembfr,  »897;  Mr.  Kay  took  one  Bl  Port  Sydney. 

(>.  LaruB  leucopterus.  Iceland  Gull.  — Mr.  Kay  reporta  having 
taken  one  on  April  6,  189S,  at  Pon  Sydney;  it  was  a  female  and  is  now 

7.  Larue  argentatus  smithsonianus.  American  Herring  Gull. — 
Common  in  both  districts;  breeds.  At  Sand  Lake  I  noticed  a  cuHou* 
habit  theiie  Gull:^  bave  of  roosting  at  night  on  some  dead  plnet  that  itood 
on  a  small  island  in  the  lake. 


'  From  the  reports  of  the  Meleoiolo^cal  Service. 
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8.  Lams  delawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull.  —  Common  in  the 
Georgian  Bay,  breeds  as  far  in  as  the  Muskoka  Lakes. 

9.  Oceanites  oceanicus.  Wilson's  Petrel.—  Mr.  Tavern ier  recorded 
one  taken  several  years  ago  on  Lake  Muskoka ;  it  was  identified  by  Mr. 
Ridgway,  and  is  now  in  my  collection. 

10.  Pelecanus  erjrthrorhynchos.  American  White  Pelican.  —  I 
recorded  one  taken  on  Lake  Nipissing,  in  *The  Auk/  Vol.  XVII,  p.  177. 

11.  Merganser  americanus.  American  Merganser.  —  Common, 
breeds. 

12.  Merganser  serrator.  Red-breasted  Merganser.  —  Reported  as 
wintering  at  Port  Sydney  by  Mr.  Kay.     Breeds  in  both  districts. 

13.  Lophodjrtes  cucullatus.  Hooded  Merganser.  —  Reported  as 
resident  at  Port  Sydney  by  Mr.  Kay.     Breeds  in  both  districts. 

14.  Anas  boschas.  Mallard.  —  Reported  by  Mr.  Tavernier,  at  Beau- 
mauris. 

15.  Anas  obscura.  Black  Duck.  —  Generally  distributed;  breeds  in 
suitable  localities  in  both  districts. 

16.  Netti6n  carolinensis.  Green-winged  Teal.  —  Occurs  in  the 
larger  bodies  of  water. 

17.  Querquedula  discors.  Blue-winged  Teal.  —  Reported  at  Beau- 
mauris  by  Mr.  Tavern  ier. 

18.  Spatula  clypeata.  Shoveller.  —  Mr.  Tavernier  reports  having 
seen  one  from  Muskoka. 

19.  Dafila  acuta.  Pintail.  —  Mr.  Tavernier  reports  one  from 
Muskoka. 

20.  Aix  sponsa.     Wood  Duck.  —  A  common  summer  resident,  breeds. 

21.  Aythya  americana.  Redhead. —  1  have  met  with  this  duck  in 
both  districts. 

22.  Aythya  marila.  American  Scalp  Duck. — Reported  from  Muskoka 
by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

23.  Aythya  afiinis.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck. —  Occurs  not  uncommonly 
in  the  autumn. 

24.  Clangula  clangula  americana.  American  Golden-eve. — Reported 
from  Muskoka  bv  Mr.  Tavernier. 

25.  Cbaritonetta  albeola.  Buffle-head. —  Reported  from  Beaumauris 
bv  Mr.  Tavernier. 

26.  Harelda  hyemalis.  OLD-squAw. —  Mr.  Kay  records  one  taken  at 
Port  Sydney  on  April  26,  1890;  and  I  heard  of  no  further  records  for 
Muskoka  till  March,  1899,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Tavernier,  several 
were  picked  up  at  Beaumauris  on  the  ice,  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation. 

27.  Oidemia  perspicillata.  Surf  Scoter. —  A  young  bird  taken  at 
Beaumauris  bv  Mr.  Tavernier. 

28.  Chen  hyperborea  nivalis.^  Greater  Snow  Goose .^  A  small 
flock  of  Snow  Geese  were  seen  at  Emsdale,  in  the  spring  of  1898,  and 
about  a  year  later  Mr.  Handy  saw  a  flock  of  about  seven  pass  north  over 
Emsdale. 
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29.  Branta  canadensis.  Canada  Goose. —  Considerable  flocks  pass 
north  and  south  on  their  migrations  but  rarely  alight. 

30.  Botaurus  lentiginosus.  American  Bittern. —  Generally  distrib- 
uted ;  reported  as  common  at  Beaumauris,  .by  Mr.  Tavernier ;  Mr.  Kay 
found  it  breeding  at  Port  Sydney. 

31.  Ardetta  exilis.  Least  Bittern. —  I  have  not  yet  met  With  this 
Bittern  in  Parry  Sound;  I  saw  one  at  Washago  in  May,  1899;  Mr.  Taver- 
nier saw  one  at  Beaumauris;  Wm.  Melville  records  one  taken  at  Graven- 
hurst. 

32.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron. —  An  abundant  breeding 
bird. 

33.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. — 
I  saw  one  at  Washago  in  May,  1899,  and  another  a  few  days  later  on  the 
Magnetawan  River,  between  Burks  Falls  and  Emsdale. 

34.  Gru8  americana.  Whooping  Crane. —  A  pair  were  seen  by  Mr. 
Handy  at  Emsdale  in  1895;  he  was  attracted  by  their  loud  cries  and 
watched  them  for  some  time  as  they  hovered  over,  evidently  undecided 
where  to  go. 

35.  Gnis  mexicana.  Sandhill  Crane. —  Mr.  Tavernier  reports  one 
taken  at  Beaumauris  several  years  ago ;  it  is  now  in  the  hotel  there. 

36.  Rallus  virginianus.  Virginia  Rail. —  Mr.  Kay  reports  it  from 
Port  Sydney.  Reported  from  Gravenhurst  by  Wm.  Melville,  and  at 
Beaumauris  by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

37.  Gallinula  galeata.  Florida  Gallinule. —  Reported  from  Beau- 
mauris by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

38.  Fulica  americana.  American  Coot. —  Reported  from  Beaumauris 
by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

39.  Philohela  minor.  American  Woodcock. —  Mr.  Handy  saw  one 
near  Kearney  in  1896;  Wm.  Spreadborough  in  Prof.  Macoun*s  list  of 
Canadian  birds,  refers  to  a  pair  that  bred  near  Bracebridge. 

40.  Gallinago  delicata.  Wilson's  Snipe. —  A  pair  breed  regularlv  at 
Emsdale,  also  reported  at  Beaumauris  by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

41.  Totanus  melanoleucus.  Greater  Ykllow-legs. —  Passes  through 
both  districts  during  migrations.  Several  years  ago  a  Hock  was  seen  at 
Emsdale  during  a  snowstorm. 

42.  Helodromas  solitarius.  Solitary  Sandpiper. —  A  summer  resi- 
dent in  both  districts;  not  common. 

43.  Actitis  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpipkr. —  Plentiful  everywhere, 
even  breeding;  on  ihc  rocky  shores  of  the  smaller  forest  lakes. 

44.  Numenius  hudsonicus.  Hidsoman  Curlew. —  The  only  record  1 
have  is  of  one  found  on  June  4,  1897,  in  a  Duck  Hawk's  nest  at  Beau- 
mauris, by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

45.  Agialitis  vocifera.  Killdekr. —  Occurs  regularly  at  Emsdale; 
probably  breeds  at  Muskoka. 

46.  Canachites  canadensis.  Canada  Grouse. —  Local  and  much 
scarcer  than  it  was  some  years  ago.     I  have  a  specimen  from  Rosseau, 
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Mr.  Tavemier  has  seen  specimens  taken  at  Beaumauris,  and  Mr.  Handy 
regards  it  as  scarce  at  Emsdale. 

47.  Bonasa  umbellus  togata.  Canadian  Ruffed  Grouse.  —  Both 
districts  are  essentially  partridge  country;  they  are  plentiful  everywhere, 
particularly  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  country. 

48.  Lagopus  lagopus.  Willow  Ptarmigan. —  Two  were  shot  at  Cal- 
lander, eight  miles  south  of  North  Bay,  in  December,  1896;  Mr.  Handy 
heard  of  some  the  same  winter  at  a  place  not  far  from  Burks  Falls,  but 
their  presence  in  Parry  Sound  was,  I  believe,  due  to  an  unusual  migra- 
tion that  occurred  that  season. 

49.  Pedioecetes  phasianellui.  Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  —  In  October 
of  1896  a  southern  migration  of  this  Grouse  took  place.  They  spread 
themselves  over  both  districts.  The  two  or  three  previous  records  I  had 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  prairie  form  which  is  found  at  Port  Arthur ; 
but  those  taken  in  1896  are,  I  believe,  irue  pAassanelius. 

50.  Bctopistes  migratorius.  Passenger  Pigeon. —  Once  abundant  in 
both  districts,  breeding ;  now,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  only  in  such  small  num- 
bers as  to  escape' detection. 

51.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Mourning  Dove. —  Mr.  Ta vernier  heard 
one  at  Beaumauris  in  May,  1898,  and  Mr.  Handy  reported  a  pair  at  Ems- 
dale  in  1899. 

52.  Elanoides  forficatus.  Swallow-tailed  Kite. —  Mr.  Kay  reports 
one  as  having  been  seen  at  Port  Sydney  on  July  15,  1897;  it  sailed  several 
times  about  his  place,  and  was  distinctly  seen. 

53.  Circus  hudsonius.  Marsh  Hawk. —  Generally  distributed ;  breeds 
in  suitable  places  in  both  districts. 

54.  Accipiter  velox.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. —  Generally  distributed, 
scarce.  A  nest  taken  by  Mr.  Handy  at  Emsdale,  on  May  18,  1893,  con- 
tained one  egg. 

55.  Accipiter  cooperii.  Cooper's  Hawk.  —  Reported  as  rare  at  Beau- 
mauris by  Mr.  Tavemier. 

56.  Accipiter  atricapillus.  American  Goshawk.  —  Never  a  scarce 
bird,  the  number  of  breeding  birds  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
tutumn  of  1896,  when  the  districts  were  invaded  by  considerable  flights  of 
this  hawk;  since  that  date  the  number  of  pairs  breeding  in  the  districts 
ha^  noticeablv  increased. 

57.  Buteo  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk.  —  Not  a  common  Hawk; 
breeds. 

58.  Buteo  lineatus.  Red-shoildkred  Hawk.  —  Generally  distrib- 
uted and  fairly  common  ;  breeds. 

59.  Buteo  latissimus.  Broad-winged  Hawk. — Common;  a  large 
number    breed.     1    took  a  nest  with    three  eggs  at  Emsdale  on  May  27 

1897. 

60.  Archibuteo    lagopus  sancti-johannis.     American  Rough-legged 

Hawk.  —  Sparingly  distributed  in  Parry  Sound  as  a  migrant;  reported  at 
Port  Sidney  by  Mr.  Kay. 
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61.  Aquilm  chry«a<!t08.  Golden  Eagle.  —  Previous  to  1897  ^  ^** 
aware  of  only  one  record  for  Muskoka;  since  March  of  that  year  I  have 
received  several  from  Parry  Sound. 

62.  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus  alascanus.  Northern  Bald  Eagle. — 
A  common  resident,  breeds.     I  believe  this   bird  is  the  northern  form. 

63.  Palco  perefi^rinus  anatum.  Duck  Hawk. — A  pair  nest  on  I^ake 
Muskoka  regularly ;  Mr.  Tavernier  took  a  set  of  four  eggs  from  the  nest 
on  May  24,  1898;  the  bird  is  scarce  in  both  districts. 

64.  Palco  columbarius.  Pigeon  Hawk.  —  Scarce;  a  pair  bred  for 
some  years,  regularly,  on  an  island  in  Lake  Joseph. 

65.  Palco  sparveriua.  American  Sparrow  Hawk. — A  common 
breeding  species,  abundant  in  both  districts. 

66.  Pandion  halia<(tu6  carolinenaii.  American  Osprey.  —  Generally 
distributed;  not  common  inland.  I  met  with  a  nest  in  the  center  of  a 
large  herony,  in  Parry  Sound. 

67.  Aaio  wilsonianui.  American  Long-eared  Owl.  —  I  have  one 
taken  by  Mr.  Handy  at  Emsdale,  and  Mr.  Kay  has  taken  one  at  Port 
Sydney ;  but  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  straggler. 

68.  Asio  accipitrinui.  Short-eared  Owl.  —  The  only  records  I  have 
heard  of  are  of  two  found  at  Port  Sydney  by  Mr.  Kay. 

69.  Symium  nebulosum.  Barred  Owl.  —  A  common  resident ; 
breeds. 

70.  Scotiaptex  cinerea.  Great  Gray  Owl.  —  Sometimes  abundant 
in  the  winter. 

71.  Nyctala  tengmalmi  richardsoni.  Richardson's  Owl. —  Mr.  Kay 
huh  met  with  one  or  two  at  Port  Sydney. 

72.  Nyctala  acadica.  Saw-whkt  Owl.  —  Not  common  at  Emsdale; 
reported  as  resident  at  Port  Sydney  by  Mr.  Kay. 

73.  Megascops  asio.  Screech  Owl.  —  Rare  at  Emsdale;  Mr.  Kay 
reports  it  as  resident  at  Port  Sydney. 

74.  Bubo  virginianus.  (»ke.\t  IIornkd  Owl. —  A  common  breeding 
species;  resident. 

75.  Bubo  virginianus  subarcticus.  Western  Horned  Owl. —  I  have 
a  specimen  taken  at  Ro8seaii. 

76.  Bubo  virginianus  saturatus.  Disky  Horned  Owl. —  Large  num- 
bers of  Horned  Owls  come  into  the  districts  every  winter  from  the  north, 
probably  from  Hudson  Bav;  among  them  are  some  as  dark  as  the  dark 
Labrador  form. 

77.  Nyctea  nyctea.  Snowy  Owl. —  This  Owl  is  found  in  both  districts 
in  the  winter,  but  is  not  common,  except  in  years  of  unusual  migrations. 

78.  Sumia  ulula  caparoch.  American  Hawk  Owl. —  I  have  had 
specimens  from  both  districts ;  it  is  rare  and  not  by  any  means  a  regular 
winter  visitor.  Mr.  J.  Huges  Samuel  took  a  female  at  Scotia  Junction 
on  December  14,  1898. 

79.  Coccysui  americanui.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  —  I  have  met 
with  it  nesting  at  Rosseau,  and  I  believe  it  occurs  at  Emsdale. 
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80.  Coccyzus  erythrophthalmus.  Black-billed  Cuckoo. —  Generally 
distributed  over  both  districts ;  breeds. 

81.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher.  —  Abundant  everywhere; 
breeds. 

82.  Dryobates  villosus  leucomelai.  Northern  Hairy  Woodpecker. 
—  One  of  the  commonest  resident  woodpeckers ;  very  fond  of  wind-brakes 
and  burnt  lands  as  breeding  grounds. 

83.  Dryobatea  pubescena  medianua.  Downy  Woodpecker.  —  An 
abundant  resident  species,  usually  nestihg  in  the  woods. 

84.  Picoidea  arcticua.  Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker. —  A  com- 
mon resident  in  Parry  Sound,  rarer  in  Muskoka.  This  Woodpecker  has 
a  habit  of  sometimes  nesting  in  colonies.  I  saw  the  nests  of  such  a  colony 
near  Sand  Lake  in  1896;  there  were  six  or  seven  nests,  each  cut  into  the 
trunk  of  a  living  cedar,  just  below  the  first  branch,  and  usually  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  cedars  were  in  a  dense  forest,  overlook- 
ing a  small  stream  that  empties  into  Sand  Lake.  Four  eggs  seems  to 
be  the  full  set.     The  young  are  hatched  by  the  first  of  June. 

85.  Picoidea  americanua.  American  Three-toed  Woodpecker.  — 
Rare,  only  appearing  in  the  winter ;  Mr.  Handy  sent  me  a  pair  taken  at 
Emsdale,  and  it  has  been  recorded  from  Muskoka. 

86.  Sphyrapicus  variua.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker. —  A  common 
breeding  species,  perhaps  the  commonest  of  the  Woodpeckers  in  the 
summer. 

87.  Ceophlceus  pileatus  abieticola.  Northern  Pilrated  Wood- 
pecker.—  Resident  in  both  districts;  not  plentiful. 

88.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  Red-headed  Woodpecker. —  One 
of  the  species  that  is  increasing  with  the  settlement  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Kay  speaks  of  it  as  rare  at  Port  Sydney  in  1890,  but  increasing  rapidly ; 
in  1893  it  was  rare  at  Emsdale,  but  has  become  much  commoner. 

89.  Colaptes  auratus  luteus.  Northern  Flicker.  —  Abundant ; 
breeds. 

90.  Antrostomusi  vociferus.  Whu^-poor-wili..  —  Fairly  common  in 
Muskoka  ;  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  Parry  Sound. 

91.  Chordeiles  virginianus.  Niohthawk. —  Common  summer  lesi- 
dent ;  breeds. 

92.  Chaetura  pelagica.     Chimney  Swift. —  Abundant;  breetls. 

93.  Trochilus  colubris.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird. —  IMcntitul 
during  migrations.  The  males  arrive  at  Emsdale  soon  after  tlic  151  h  of 
May.  the  females  a  few  days  later ;  1  think  some  go  further  north  but  a 
great  many  remain  to  breed. 

94.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Kingbird. —  Abundant  in  ilic  settled  dis- 
tricts; breeds. 

95.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Crested  Flycatcher. —  Reported  as  com- 
mon at  Beaumauris  on  May  12,  1898,  by  Mr.  Tavernier;  1  believe  it  will 
be  found  distributed  in  the  summer  over  both  districts. 

96.  Sayornii  phcebe.     Phcebe. —  Abundant  suniinei-  lesiticnt ;  l)reeds. 
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97.  Contopus  borealis.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher. —  In  the  spring  of 
1894  I  found  this  Flycatcher  not  uncommon  in  the  country  between 
Kearney  and  Sand  Lake ;  they  frequented  the  tops  of  the  highest  dead 
pines. 

98.  Cqntopus  virens.     Wood  Pewee.  —  A  common  breeding  species. 

99.  Empidonax  flaviventris.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. —  A 
common  and  widely  distributed  species;  breeds. 

100.  Empidonax  traillii  akiorum.  Alder  Flycatcher. — I  took  a 
male  at  Emsdale  on  May  29,  1S99.  Mr.  Kay  has  taken  the  nest  of  this 
species  at  Port  Sydney. 

loi.  Empidonax  minimus.  Least  Flycatcher. —  The  most  abundant 
of  the  small  Flycatchers;  breeds. 

102.  Otocoris  alpestris.  Morned  Lark. —  Mr.  Lambe  of  Toronto  has 
a  specimen  taken  at  Graven  hurst. 

103.  Otocoris  alpestris  praticola.  Prairie  Horned  Lark. —  An  abun- 
dant breeding  resident.  Mr.  Kay  gives  1887  as  the  date  of  its  first  appear- 
ance at  Port  Svdnev. 

104.  Pica  pica  hudsonica.  American  Mai^pik. —  One  was  seen  at  Port 
Sydney  by  Mr.  Kay,  Dr.  Brodie,  and  Mr.  H.  Brown,  in  the  summer  of 
1898. 

105.  Cyanocitta  cristata.  Blie  Jay. —  One  of  the  most  abundant  resi- 
dent birds. 

106.  Perisoreus  canadensis.  Canada  Jay. —  Connnon  in  Parry  Sound, 
reported  bv  Mr.  Kun  as  a  winter  resident  onlv  in  Muskoka. 

107.  Corvus  corax  principalis.  Northern  Raven.  —  A  common 
resident  in  Parr\  Sound;  rarer  in  Muskoka. 

108.  Corvus  americanus.  .\mkrican  Crow.  —  Abundant  about  the 
settleuKMits.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  Crows  feeding  in  the  same  field  with 
a  pair  of  Ravens,  hut  usuallx  they  do  not  intermingle. 

109.  Dolichonyx  oryzivoru^.  Bohoi.ink.  —  One  of  the  species  that  is 
finding  its  way  northward.  I  saw  a  female  at  Knisdale  in  May,  1899;  she 
was  seen  later  in  the  sutniner  \\  ith  a  male  nnd  a  brood  of  young.  Mr. 
Tavernier  saw  the  first  one  at  Beautnauris  in  ,\ugust,  1897.  and  reported 
them  as  increasing  in  1898. 

1 10.  Molothrus  atcr.  Cowuird.  —  1  first  saw  this  bird  at  Emsdale  on 
May  26,  1S99.  about  a  do/en  of  both  N^xes;  Mr.  Kay  gives  1889  as  the 
year  of  their  first  appearance  at  (iravcnhurst.  Mr.  Tavernier  reported 
them  as  common  at  Btautnauris  on  ,\pril  21.  1S98. 

111.  Agelaius  phceniccus.  Ri.d-w  incjkd  Bi.ackiiird.  —  Common  in 
marshy  districts  along  the  lar^^er  riveis. 

1 12.  Sturnella  magna.  Mi.ai>owi.ark. —  Mr.  Ka\  puts  its  first  appear- 
ance  in  Muskoka  about  1S63.  and  regard-^  it  as  l)ecoming  common  at  Port 
Sydney;   it  occurs  at  Beaumauris. 

113.  Icterus  galbula.  Bai,tim<>rk  Okioi.k.  —  Mr.  Kay  gives  1887  as 
the  year  of  its  first  appearance  at  Port  Sydney,  and  Mr.  Tavernier 
refers  to  it  as  increasingly  common  at  Beaumauris. 
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1x4.  Scolecophagus  carolinus.  Rusty  Blackbird. — Assembling  in 
large  flocks  in  the  autumn.  I  am  not  aware  that  thej  breed  in  either 
district. 

115.  Quiscalus  quiscula  aeneus.  —  Bronzed  Grackle. — A  common 
breeding  species ;  at  Kearney  they  nest  in  old  Woodpecker  holes. 

1 16.  Coccothraustes  veipertinus.  Evening  Grosbeak.  —  Sometimes 
appears  in  large  flocks  in  winter ;  it  comes  into  Parry  Sound  much  more 
regularly  than  is  supposed.  A  flock  remained  at  Emsdale  till  the  end 
of  the  first  week  of  May,  1897,  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  the  sumach. 

117.  Pinicola  enucleator  canadensis.  Pine  Grosbeak.  —  A  common 
winter  resident,  sometimes  appearing  in  immense  flocks.  In  September, 
1898,  I  saw  small  flocks  feeding  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  pines. 

118.  Carpodacus  purpureus.  Purple  Finch.  —  A  common  resident 
in  both  districts. 

119.  Loxia  curvirostra  minor.  American  Crossbill. —  Resident  in 
both  districts ;  they  gather  in  immense  flocks  and  come  into  the  settle- 
ments or  about  the  lumber  shanties. 

120.  Loxia  leucoptera.  White-winged  Crossbill. —  Not  as  abun- 
dant as  the  former;  a  resident  in  both  districts. 

121.  Acanthis  hornemannii  exilipes.  Hoary  Redpoll. —  I  examined 
one  taken  by  Mr.  Kay  at  Port  Sydney. 

122.  Acanthis  linaria.  Redpoll. —  An  abundant  winter  visitor,  often 
remaining  till  the  beginning  of  May. 

123.  Acanthis  linaria  holboellii.  Holb6ll*s  Redpoll. —  A  specimen 
taken  by  Mr.  Kay  at  Port  Sydney  on  April  14,  1890  (a  male)  was  indenti- 
fied  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  this  subspecies. 

124.  Acanthis  linaria  rostrata.  Greater  Redpoll. —  Among  a  num- 
ber of  Redpolls  from  Parry  Sound,  examined  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  were 
specimens  intermediate  between  this  species  and  A.  linaria.  I  have, 
however,  seen  typical  specimens  from  Muskoka. 

125.  Astragalinus  tristis.  American  Goldfinch. —  An  abundant  resi- 
dent in  both  districts. 

126.  Passer  domesticus.  HorsK  Sparrow. — I'p  to  a  few  years  ago 
this  sparrow  was  seen  only  in  the  larger  towns;  it  is  now  found  in  many 
of  the  smaller  settlements.  I  saw  a  flock  at  Sand  Lake  in  October,  1900, 
and  shot  a  single  bird  in  an  uninhabited  clearing  of  not  more  than  half 
an  acre,  fullv  three  miles  in  the  bush,  from  the  last  house. 

137.  Spinus  pinus.  Pink  Siskin. —  I  have  often  met  with  immense 
flocks ;  they  keep  together  till  May  when  they  cither  disperse  or  disap- 
pear.    In  the  winter  the  flocks  are  joined  by  Redpolls  and  Goldtinches. 

128.  Passerina  nivalis.  Snowflake. —  Abundant  in  the  winter,  the 
last  leave  for  the  north  soon  after  the  first  of  Mav,  and  some  are  back  by 
the  first  of  October. 

129.  Calcarius  lapponicus.  Lapland  Longspik. —  The  only  record 
I  am  aware  of  is  that  of  a  flock  reported  by  Wm.  Melville  at  Gravenhurst 
on  April  29,  1S90,  and  published  in  the  '  Biological  Review  '  of  Ontario. 
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130.  Pooecetes  gramineus.  Vesper  Sparrow. —  One  of  the  common- 
est summer  residents. 

131.  Ammodramus  sandwichensis  savanna.  Savanna  Sparrow. — 
Reported  hy  Mr.  Tavernier  as  common  at  BeaumaurU  on  April  22,  1898. 
I  have  not  met  with  it  In  Parrj  Sound. 

132.  Zonotrichia  leucophryi.  White-crowned  Sparrow.— A  fairljr 
common  migrant;  they  go  further  north  to  breed. 

133.  Zonotrichia  albicoUis.  White-throated  Sparrow. —  A  com- 
mon migrant;  a  good  many  breed.  I  took  a  nest  near  Sand  Lake  on 
May  25,  1897.  It  was  placed  under  some  dead  ferns  on  the  flat  grassy 
bank  of  a  stream,  and  was  lined  with  moose  hair;  there  were  four  eggs 
In  the  set.  I  took  a  nest  some  years  ago  at  Rosseau,  built  about  three 
feet  up  in  a  raspberry  bush. 

134*  Spisella  monticola.  Tree  Sparrow. —  A  regular  winter  resident* 
Common  at  Sand  Lake  in  October,  1900. 

135.  Spizella  socialis.  Chipping  Sparrow. —  A  common  summer 
resident,  usually  breeding  about  the  settlements. 

136.  Spizella  puiilla.  Field  Sparrow. —  Mr.  Kay  took  one  at  Port 
Sydney  in  the  summer  of  1890. 

137.  Junco  hyemalis.  Slate-colored  Junco. —  A  common  breeding 
resident,  very  fond  of  nesting  near  old  bush  roads. 

138.  Melospiza  fasciata.     Song  Sparrow. — Abundant;  breeds. 

139.  Melospiza  georgiana.  Swamp  Sparrow. —  One  taken  at  Beau- 
mauris  on  May  14,  1898,  by  Mr.  Tavernier  is  the  only  record  I  am  aware  of. 

140.  Passerella  iliaca.  Fox  Sparrow. —  Regarded  as  rare  at  Port 
Sydney  in  1888,  by  Mr.  Kay;  reported  as  common  on  September  7,  1896, 
at  Bcaumauris  by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

141.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.  Towhee. —  First  seen  at  Port  Sydney 
by  Mr.  Kay  in  1887,  they  bred  there  in  1891  ;  reported  as  rare  at  Beau- 
niauris  in  1897  by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

142.  Zamelodia  ludoviciana.  Rosk-breasted  Grosbeak. —  A  com- 
mon summer  resident,  breeding  usually  in  second  growth  hardwood. 

143.  Cyanospiza  cyanea.  iNOUio  Binting. —  A  fairly  common  sum- 
mer resident ;  arrives  later  than  most  species. 

144.  Piranga  erythromelas.  Scarlet  Tanagkr. —  A  common  summer 
resident;  breeds  in  hardwood  bush. 

145.  Prognc  subis.  Pi  rplk  Martin. —  Reported  as  increasingly  com- 
mon at  Bracebridge,  and  in  the  settled  parts  of  Muskoka  by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

146.  Hirundo  erythrogastra.  Barn  Swallow. —  Abundant  summer 
resident ;  breeds. 

147.  Tachycineta  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. —  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent.    I  have  met  with  them  nesting  in  deserted  Woodpecker  holes. 

148.  Clivicola  riparia.  Bank  Swallow. —  An  abundant  summer 
resident. 

149.  Ampelis  garrulus.  Bohemian  Waxwing. —  Occurs  rarely  In  both 
districts  in  the  winter. 
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150.  Ampelis  cedrorum.  Cedar  Waxwing. —  Common  resident^ 
usually  nesting  along  the  banks  of  streams. 

151.  Lanius  borealis.  Northern  Shrike. —  A  not  uncommon  winter 
resident     I  met  with  them  at  Sand  Lake  in  October,  1900. 

152.  Lanius  ludovicianus.  Loggerhead  Shrike. —  Reported  as  com- 
mon at  Beaumauris  hy  Mr.  Tavern ier. 

153.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Red-eyed  Vireo. —  A  very  common  summer 
resident. 

154.  Vireo  philadelphicns.  Philadelphia  Vireo.  —  A  not  uncommon 
bird  in  Parry  Sound.  I  believe  ihey  breed,  as  they  are  always  paired  by 
the  middle  of  May. 

155.  Vireo  gilvus.  Warbling  Vireo.  —  I  have  taken  it  several  times 
at  Emsdale  in  May;  Mr.  Tavernier  has  taken  one  at  Beaumauris. 

156.  Vireo  flavifrons.  Yellow-throated  Vireo.  —  One  taken  at 
Beaumauris  by  Mr.  Tavernier. 

>57-  Vireo  solitarius.  Blue-headed  Vireo.  —  Not  uncommon  in 
both  districts  in  May ;  they  probably  remain  to  breed. 

158.  Mniotilta  varia.  Black  and  White  Warbler,  —  A  common 
summer  resident. 

159.  Helminthophila  rubricapilla.  Nashville  Warbler.  —  A  sum- 
mer resident,  breeding  in  swampy  places. 

160.  Helminthophila  pei^egrina.  Tennessee  Warbler. —  On  May  18, 
1897,  I  took  one  of  these  Warblers  in  a  large  alder  swamp  near  Emsdale, 
and  saw  several  more  in  the  same  place  on  M.iy  22.  They  continued 
common  till  the  26th,  when  I  saw  only  one.  I  have  not  since  met  with  this 
Warbler  in  Parrv  Sound,  and  I  have  no  Muskoka  records. 

161.  Compsothlypis  americana  usneae.  Northern  Parila  War- 
bler.—  A  common  summer  resident;  they  arrive  about  the  middle  of 
May  and  for  the  first  two  weeks  keep  to  the  highest  trees. 

162.  Dendroica  aestiva.  Yellow  VN^\rblkr.  —  1  took  a  male  at 
Emsdale  on  May  27,  1899,  the  only  one  1  have  seen  in  Parry  Sound;  it 
was  not  uncommon  at  Rosseau  in  1887,  and  Mr.  Tavernier  regards  it  as 
common  at  Beaumauris. 

163.  Dendroica  cserulescens.  Blac  k-throatkd  Blue  Warbler. — 
An  abundant  summer  resident.  I  took  a  nest  on  June  8,  1894.  It  was  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  in  a  dense  hardwood  bush,  and  was  placed  on  the  fallen 
branch  of  a  dead  hemlock,  shaded  by  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  seedling 
maple. 

164.  Dendroica  coronata.  Myrtle  Warbler. —  F'airly  common  in 
the  spring. 

165.  Dendroica  maculosa.  Magnolia  Warbler.  —  An  abundant 
summer  resident. 

166.  Dendroica  pensylvanica.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler.  —  An 
abundant  summer  resident. 

167.  Dendroica  castanea.':  Bay-breasted  Warbler. —  Not  abun- 
dant; I  have  met  with  it  only  during  migration. 
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168.  Dendxoica  blackbumue.  Blackburkiax  Warblkr.  —  A  com- 
mon summer  resident. 

169.  Dendioica  viiens.  Black-throaixd  G&kkn  Wabbtkb.  — A 
common  summer  resident;  breeds.  Mr.  Kmv  refers  to  it  as  onlj  just 
becoming  common  Mt  Port  Sydney  in  1890. 

170.  Dendroica  vigorsii.  Pinb  Wabblkb.  One  taken  bj  Mr. 
Tavemier  on  April  30,  189S,  is  the  only  record  I  have  for  either  district. 

171.  Seiorus  aurocapillas.  Ovkn-buld.  —  One  of  the  most  abundant 
summer  residents ;  breeds  on  the  ground,  usually  in  the  open  hardwood 
bush. 

172.  Seiuma  noveboracensis.  Water-Thrush.  —  A  pair  taken  bj 
Mr.  Kay  at  Port  Svdnej  on  Majr  24,  1889,  is  the  onlj  record  I  haye  for 
either  district. 

173.  Geothlypis  Philadelphia.  Mourxing  Warblrr.  —  A  fairly  com- 
mon summer  resident ;  one  of  the  Utest  arri%'als  in  the  spring. 

174.  Geothlypia  trichaa.  Maryland  Yellow-throat. —  A  fair  I  j 
common  i»ummer  retiident;  arrives  about  the  same  time  as  the  Mourning 
Warbler. 

175.  Wilsonia  pusilla.  Wilson's  Warbler. — The  onlj  record  I 
have  U  that  of  a  male  I  took  on  the  Magnetewan  River,  near  Emsdale,  on 
Mav  20,  1897. 

176.  Sylvania  canadensis.  C.vnadiax  Warbler.  —  A  common  bum- 
Dicr  resident. 

177.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  American  Redstart.  —  One  of  the  most 
coninion  summer  residents. 

17S.  Anthus  pensilvanicus.  American  Pipit.  —  Reported  as  com- 
mon at  lieaumauris  in  the  autumn  bv  Mr.  Tavemier;  Mr.  Kav  saw  some 
at  Port  Svdncv  on  Auj^fUbt  15,  1890 ;  thev  occur  re.^ularlv  in  Muskoka, 
and  were  common  at  Sand  Lake  in  October.  1900. 

179.  Galeoscoptes  carolinensis.  Catbird. —  \n  abundant  summer 
resident,  breeding;  usually  on  the  edije  of  the  forest  or  in  gardens  of  the 
settler*. 

180.  Harporhynchus  rufus.  Brown  Thr.vsiikr.  —  Mr.  Ka^  records 
one  from  Port  Svdnev,  taken  on  Ma\'  7,  1890;  I  am  sure  it  occurs  at 
Emsdalc  but  have  never  been  able  to  take  one. 

iSi.  Troglodytes  aedon.  IIoisk  Wren.  —  Common  summer  resi- 
dent ;  breeds  in  fiollow  fence  posts  or  stumps,  and  under  the  roofs  of 
bouses. 

iSi.  Anorthura  hiemalis.  Wintkr  Wrkn.  —  A  common  species; 
bri-eiis. 

153.  Certhia  familiaris  fusca.  Brown  Crkkthr. —  A  very  common 
resident ;   breeds. 

154.  Sitta  carolinensis.  Wim  k-hrkastkd  NrTiiATcii.  —  A  common 
resident.  I  found  a  nest  o!i  Mav  24,  iiS93.  at  Knisdalc;  it  was  in  a  natural 
hollow  in  a  large  maple,  and  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  six 
eggs  were  laid  on  the  rotten  wood  and  burrounded  bv  a  few  of  the  bird's 
feathers. 
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185.  Sitta  carolinensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  —  A  common 
resident;  breeds. 

186.  Parus  atricapillus.   Chickadee. — An  abundant  breeding  resident. 

187.  Parus  hudsonicus.  Hudsonian  Chickadee.  —  Mr.  Kay  saw  a 
pair  at  Port  Sydney  in  November,  1892 ;  I  have  looked  for  it  carefully  in 
Parry  Sound  but  without  success. 

188.  Regains  satrapa.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. — An  abundant 
winter  resident.  On  two  occasions  I  have  met  with  birds  in  May,  that 
from  their  actions  must  have  been  nesting. 

189.  Reg^lus  calendula.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  —  A  common 
resident  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 

190.  Hylocichla  mustelinus.  Wood  Thrush.  —  I  have  one  taken  at 
Emsdale  on  May  17,  1897;  in  September,  1898,  near  the  narrows  of  Lake 
Joseph  I  came  across  a  floclc  feeding  on  choke  cherries;  I  counted  seven- 
teen and  there  were  probably  more  in  the  flock.  Dr.  Brodie  says  they 
were  common  in  June  at  Port  Sydney. 

191.  Hylocichla  fuscescens.  Wilson's  Thrush.  —  An  abundant 
breeding  resident. 

192.  Hylocichla  ustulatus  swainsonii.  Olive-backed  Thrush. — 
A  common  summer  resident ;  breeds. 

193.  Hylocichla  aonalaschkse  pallasii.  Hermit  Thrush. — A  com- 
mon summer  resident.  I  took  a  nest  on  May  17,  1897,  which  was  built 
among  dead  leaves  at  the  base  of  a  dead  iron-wood  sapling,  and  contained 
four  eggs. 

194.  Merula  migratoria.  American  Robin.  —  Common  about  the 
settlements.  Reported  as  occurring  at  Gravenhurst  in  the  winter  of  1889- 
90,  in  Trans.  Canadian  Institute,  Vol  I,  p.  19. 

195.  Saxicola  cenanthe.  Wheatear.  —  A  female  was  taken  at  Bcau- 
mauris  on  September  24,  1896,  by  Mr.  Tavernier.  It  was  among  a  flock 
of  Titlarks.  The  bird  was  identified  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  and  is  the  first 
record  for  Ontario. 

196.  Sialia  sialis.  Bluebird.  —  Again  becoming  commoner;  formerly 
it  was  one  of  the  common  birds. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FIVE  NEW  BIRDS  FROM  MEXICO. 

BY   E.    W.    NELSON. 

The  birds  described  below  form  a  part  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey collection.  ^ 

I  wish  to  express  my  obligations  for  courtesies  extended  to  me 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  by  Mr.  Robert 
Ridgway  and  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Richmond  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  during  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

Glaucidium  palmarum,  new  species.     Tepic  Pigmy  Owl. 

Type  No.  155.955,  9  »d'»  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Biological  Survey 
Collection.  From  Arroyo  de  Juan  Sanchez,  Territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. 
Collected  April  5,  1897,  by  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  Known  only  from  tjpe  locality. 

Description  of  type.  — Top  of  head  and  nape  brownish  isabella  thickly 
marked  with  transversely  oval  whitish  spots  —  largest  and  clearest  white 
on  nape ;  middle  of  back  plain  bistre  brown  ;  upper  surface  of  wings  and 
tail  and  upper  tail-coverts  nearly  Front's  brown  of  Ridgway;  tertials  and 
wing-coverts  spotted  with  white  or  rusty  white;  outer  edges  of  primaries 
and  secondaries  spotted  with  same;  tail  feathers  marked  with  five  trans- 
verse series  of  large  rounded  white  spots ;  ear-coverts  buffy  whitish  barred 
with  brown  ;  chin,  malar  area  and  under  tail-coverts  white  ;  sides  of  breast 
and  feathers  of  tarsus  rusty  brownish  ;  rest  of  underparts  white  heavily 
streaked  with  rusty  brownish. 

Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  87;  tail,  56;  culmen,  9;  tarsus,  21. 

Notes.  —  This  bird  is  smaller  and  more  rusty  brown  with  a 
more  heavily  spotted  crown  than  G.  gnoma  or  its  northern  sub- 
species. Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  VVm.  Brewster  1  have  com- 
pared the  type  of  the  present  species  with  his  series  of  G,  gnoma 
from  Chihuahua  and  G.  gnoma  hoskinsii  oi  Lower  California.  It 
agrees  closely  in  size  with  Glaucidium  fisheri  but  differs  widely  in 
color,  also  in  tail  and  crown  markings.  The  type  of  G, palmarum 
was  shot  in  the  midst  of  a  palm  forest  on  a  low  ridge  near  the  sea 
coast  south  of  San  Bias,  Tepic. 

»  

'  All  measurements  are  in  millimeters. 
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Colinus  minor,  new  species.     Least  Bob-white. 

Type  No.  166,362,  $  ad.,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Biological  Survey. 
Collection,  from  Palenque,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  collected  June  i,  1900,  by 
E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution. — Grassy  plains  of  Chiapas  near  Palenque,  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Tabasco,  and  probably  thence  into  adjoining  border  of  Guate- 
mala. 

DescripiioH  of  type,  —  Broad  superciliary  stripe  from  base  of  bill  to 
sides  of  nape,  chin  and  throat  white;  rest  of  head  and  broad  collar  around 
lower  border  of  white  throat  patch,  black ;  top  of  shoulders,  sides  of 
breast  and  underparts  of  body  chestnut  rufous,  with  broad  maculated  edg- 
ings of  black  and  gray  on  shoulders  and  narrower  edgings  of  black  on 
underparts,  changing  to  black  and  white  spots  on  under  tail-coverts; 
feathers  of  back  and  rump  with  blackish  centres  and  maculated  bor 
ders  of  dark  gray  and  brown  ;  scapulars  and  upper  tail-coverts  blotched 
with  black  and  finely  maculated  with  black,  brown  and  gray;  upper  side 
of  tail  slaty  gray  finely  marked  near  tips  with  whitish. 

Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  93  ;  tail,  53  ;  culmen,  13  ;  tarsus,  28. 

Notes.  —  This  species  is  most  like  Colinus  godmani  but  is 
decidedly  smaller  and  differs  considerably  in  the  distribution  of 
the  black  and  rufous ;  however,  material  from  intermediate  parts 
of  their  ranges  may  prove  these  differences  to  be  of  only  subsp^e- 
cific  value.  The  females  are  paler  and  more  distinctly  barred 
on  underparts  than  in  C  godmani. 

Empidonax  trepidus,  new  species.     Chancol  Flycatcher. 

Type  No.  154,593.  <?  ad.,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Biological  Survey 
Collection.  From  Hacienda  Chancol,  Guatemala,  collected  January  5, 
1896,  by  E.  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution. —  Highlands  of  Chiapas  and  Guatemala. 

Description  of  type.  —  Top  of  head  and  nape  olive  with  a  dark  grayish 
shade;  back  paler  more  greenish  olive;  ring  around  eye  yellowish  white; 
sides  of  head  and  neck,  pectoral  band  and  sides  of  breast  olive  gray  with 
wash  of  yellowish  ;  chin  and  throat  grayish  white  with  pale  yellowish  suf- 
fusion ;  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts  dull  vellow  ;  wings  brownish  gray  ; 
wing-coverts  broadly  tipped  with  pale  brownish  gray,  sometimes  shaded 
with  yellowish,  forming  two  well-marked  wing  bands ;  outer  web  of 
outer  tail  feather  much  paler  than  inner  web. 

Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  73;  tail,  66;  culmen,  11 ;  tarsus,  17. 

Notes.  —  This   species   is   closely  related  to  Empidonax  affinis 
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Swains,  and  E,  pulverius  Brewst.  From  the  former  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  duller,  grayer  color,  especially  on  under- 
parts.  From  E,  puiverim  it  differs  mainly  in  its  much  smaller 
size  and  rather  darker,  grayer  color.  We  secured  seven  specimens 
of  this  bird  on  the  highlands  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  and  Guatemala, 
where  it  is  probably  resident.  The  distribution  of  the  three  fly- 
catchers named  above  is  as  follows : 

Empidonax  pulverius  Brewster.  —  Pine  forests  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  of  western  Mexico  from  Chihuahua  to  Jalisco,  Zacatecas, 
and  across  to  Tamaulipas. 

Empidonax  affinis  Swain.  —  Pine-forested  slopes  of  mountains 
on  southern  border  of  the  Mexican  tableland  from  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  to  Mt.  Orizaba  and  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Guerrero. 

Empidonax  trepidus,  —  Pine-forested  slopes  of  the  highlands 
in  Chiapas  and  Guatemala. 


Phcenicothraupis  littoralis,   new  species.      Tabasco   Ant 

Tanager. 

Tvpe  No.  166,208,  (J  ad.,  V.  S.  National  Museum,  Biological  Survey 
Collection.  From  F>ontera,  Tabasco.  Mexico,  collected  March  4,  1900,  bv 
¥..  W.  Nelson  and  E.  A.  Goldman. 

Distribution.  —  F>om  beavv  coastal  forests  of  Tabasco  north  to 
soutliern  Tamaulipas. 

Sub^pecific  characters.  —  The  adult  male  differs  from  P.  ja/v/W  mainly 
in  its  much  more  vivid  poppy  red  underparts,  especially  on  throat  and 
breast ;  upperparts  clearer,  more  vinaceous  red  ;  crest  deeper  richer  scar- 
let. The  females  ditier  still  more,  having  a  strong  reddish  suffusion  on 
underparts  with  distinct  traces  of  red  crest  on  crown.  Size  about  as  in 
P.  salvitii  but  bill  larger. 

Dimensions  of  type.  —  Wing,  105  :  tail,  92  ;  culmen,  19;  tarus,  28. 

Notes.  —  True  J\  salvini  appears  to  be  a  bird  of  the  forested 
foothills  being  replaced  in  the  lower  coast  lowlands  by  the  species 
described  above.  At  first  I  proposed  to  treat  this  bird  as  a  sub- 
species of  /^.  salvini,  but  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  specimens 
showing  intergradation  between  the  widely  different  females  of 
the  two  it  is  probably  safest  to  consider  them  as  full  species  until 
the  contrary  is  proved. 
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Heleodytes  zonatus  restrictus,  new  subspecies.     Tabasco 

Wren. 

No.  166,601,  <J  ad.,  U.  S.  National  MuKcuni,  Biological  Survey  Collec- 
tion. From  Krontcra,  Tahanco,  Mexico,  collected  April  26,  1900,  by  E.  W. 
Ni-Uon  and  K.  .\.  Goldman. 

Distrihmtiom.  —  Wooded  coant  plains  of  Tabasco. 

Smh^peri^c  ckaracttrs.  — Differs  from  typical  //.  xomatus  (from  moun- 
tain *lopi*H  of  Vera  Cruz)  mainly  in  mucb  heavier  and  tranKversely 
br«iader  black  »pottin|r  on  under  side  of  neck  ani|  breast;  rest  of  lower 
part-*  much  more  dinjfv  buff,  heavily  barred  and  spotted  on  sides  and 
tlankft  vtith  black;  luick  more  like  that  of  xonatus  but  with  little  or  no 
tract**  of  ru«»tv  butt  suft union. 

nimem%ioH%  of  typo.  —  Wing,  92  ;  tail,  95  ;  culmen,  24  ;  tarsus,  29. 

XoUs,  —  The  ver}'  heavy  black  spotting  and  barring  on  the 
undcrparts  with  the  dull  dingy  shade  of  buff  on  the  crissum 
renders  this  form  very  readily  distinguishable  from  typical  H. 
stmtj/us.  Its  range  appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  wooded  coast 
lowlands  while  we  found  If,  zonatus  only  on  the  wooded  slopes  of 
the  Cordillera  in  Vera  Cruz  and  Tabasco.  We  obtained  ten 
specimens  of  this  new  form  at  Frontera. 


THE   SEQUENCE  OF   MOULTS  AND    PLUMAGES   OF 
THE  LARID^:   (GULLS    AND   TERNS). 

BY   JONATHAN    DWIGHT,    JR.,    M.    D. 

The  importance  of  the  moulting  of  birds  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  systematist  becomes  apparent  if  we  stop  to  consider  that  each 
moult  marks  a  point  of  transition  from  one  plumage  tt)  another 
and  is  therefore  a  key  to  their  relationship.  It  is,  however,  not 
far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  natural  sequence  of  plumajjes 
and  moults  is  but  imperfectly  understood  in  many  species,  while 
the  times  of  year  at  which  moults  occur  and  the  areas  of  feathers 
involved  in  partial  moults,  esiKfcially  of  young  birds,  are  matters 
still  offering  a  wide  field  for  investigation. 
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The  moulting  of  the  Gulls  and  Terns  has  received  little  attention 
save  at  the  hands  of  C.  L.  Brehm  in  1854,  although  their  plumage 
has  been  elaborately  discussed  by  many  writers,  especially  Saun- 
ders and  Coues.  It  is  my  present  purpose  to  point  out  as  clearly 
as  circumstances  permit  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  plumage  and  moult  of  these  interesting  birds.  It 
would  be  far  easier  to  do  this  if  the  age  of  the  specimens  in  hand 
could  be  accurately  known,  but  unfortunately  there  are  limits  to 
the  physiological  and  osteo logical  evidences  of  immaturity  even  in 
fresh  birds,  while  dried  skins  tell  us  nothing  of  age  unless  they 
chance  to  show  transition  stages  at  a  period  of  active  moult.  Such 
specimens  in  my  own  collection  as  I  have  studied  while  fresh  have 
enabled  me  to  follow  details  of  moult  obscured  or  completely  lost 
in  museum  specimens,  and  I  have  had  opportunity  afforded  me, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  examining  the  large 
series  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Wm. 
Brewster  has  also  given  me  opportunity  of  examining  his  extensive 
collection,  so  that  I  have  been  able  not  only  to  trace  successive 
stages  of  plumage  in  a  large  number  of  species  of  Gulls  and 
Terns,  chiefly  North  American,  but  in  many  cases  I  have  found 
specimens  in  the  midst  of  moult  which  fill  the  gaps  between  the 
stages.  As  a  result  of  my  studies  I  can  confidently  affirm  that 
these  birds  conform  to  the  same  laws  of  plumage  development 
that  operate  in  other  species.  These  I  have  so  fully  explained  in 
a  recent  article  (Annals  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  XIII,  1900,  pp.  74-345, 
pll.  vii),  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  but  delayed  in  publica- 
tion, that  I  need  only  refer  to  it.  Among  the  Laridse  will  be  found 
the  same  definite  sequence  of  plumages  and  moults  as  in  other 
species.  Adults  wear  a  winter  or  autumnal  and  a  nuptial,  summer 
or  breeding  plumage  separated  by  postnuptial  and  prenuptial 
moults,  while  young  birds  pass  from  the  downy  or  natal  plumage 
to  the  Juvenal  and  first  winter  dresses  by  a  postnatal  and  a  post- 
juvenal  moult  respectively.  The  moults  occur  at  definite  periods, 
and  the  feather  growth  spreads  from  definite  points  in  the  feather 
tracts,  so  that  nothing  is  a  matter  of  chance  unless  it  be  the  arrested 
development  that  befalls  all  organisms  and  occasions  in  birds  the 
retention  of  old  feathers  among  those  that  are  replaced  by  new  at 
the  time  of  a  partial  moult.     So  it  often  happens  that  some  plum- 
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ages  are  made  up  of  parts  of  several  earlier  ones,  a  fact  that  has 
given  rise,  no  doubt,  to  the  old  idea  that  a  color  change  was  in 
progress. 

It  may   be  well  to  briefly  outline  the  order  of  renewal  in  the 
Laridae  although  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  other 
groups  of  birds.     The  dorsal  feathers  at  the  root  of  the  neck  are 
apt  to  be  the  first  to  show  renewal,  but  almost  simultaneously  new 
feathers  begin  to  appear  on  the  humeral  tracts,  on  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  head,  at  the  sides  of  the  breast,  on  the  flanks  and  at  fresh 
points  on  the  back,  the  new  growth  tending  to  spread  backwards 
from  these  initial  points  with  some  indication  of  alternate  feather 
replacement.    New  feathers. begin  to  show  along  the  cubital  borders 
of  the  wings,  and  the  proximal  primary  is  lost  early  in  the  moult. 
The  others  fall  in  succession,  the  inner  primaries  more  rapidly  than 
the  outer,  and   each  gains  nearly  full  length   before  the  next  is 
lost.     When  only  three  or  four  remain,  the  distal  secondary  suc- 
cumbs to  moult,  followed  rapidly  by  the  others,  so  that  the  proxi- 
mal is  lost  before  the  distal  primary  is  fully  grown.     The  growth 
of  this  primary  marks  very  nearly  the  completion  of  the  moult, 
although  the  rectrices  are  often  a  little  later,  the  middle  pair  falling 
usually  coincidently  with  the  distal  secondary,  followed  by  adjacent 
pairs,  except  that  the  outer  pair  may  precede  the  one  adjacent  and 
that  almost  the  whole  tail  may  be  lost  at  once  in  some  cases.     The 
last  feathers  to  be  renewed  may  be  found  at  many  points,  especially 
on  the  forehead,  nape,  interramal  space,  posterior  parts  of  the  body 
and  in  the  median  wing-coverts.     If  the  moult  be  partial  only  the 
back,  head  and  neck  are  affected,  together  with,  perhaps,  the  cubi- 
tal borders  of  the  wings  and  the  tertiaries,  and  sometimes  appar- 
ently little  more  than  the  anterior  part  of  the  back  succumbs.     It 
is  important  to  know  the  relative  order  in  feather  growth  because 
partial  moults,  beginning  at  the  same  points  as  complete  ones, 
extend  somewhat  irregularly  for  only  a  limited  distance  from  them. 
All  of  the  species  of  Gulls  and  Terns  appear  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  birds  in  which  the  adults  moult  twice  every  year.     The 
Terns  undergo  two  complete  moults  in  a  year  and  while  the  Gulls 
also  undergo  two,  the  prenuptial  is  incomplete  and  never  includes 
the  remiges  and  rectrices,  or  the  wings  and  tail.     Further  than  this, 
two  groups  of  Gulls  maybe  recognized,  (1)  the  smaller  species 
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with  an  extensive  prenuptial  moult,  which  acquire  adult  plumage 
at  the  first  postnuptial,  and  (2)  the  larger  species,  with  a  more 
limited  prenuptial,  which  acquire  few  if  any  signs  of  adult  plum- 
age until  the  second  postnuptial  change.  The  postnuptial  moult, 
beginning  directly  after  the  breeding  season,  proceeds  more 
rapidly  than  the  prenuptial,  which  is  rather  a  leisurely  affair, 
beginning  sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Gulls,  as  early 
as  mid-winter.  Young  birds  regularly  by  an  incomplete  post- 
juvenal  moult  pass  into  a  first  winter  plumage  which,  among  the 
Terns,  is  scarcely  different  from  the  adult  winter  dress ;  among 
the  smaller  Gulls  it  is  recognizable  in  most  species  by  black- 
banded  tails  and  dusky  cubital  bands,  the  remains  of  juvenal 
dress,  and  among  the  larger  Gulls  it  is  of  quite  a  different  pattern 
and  color  from  the  mature  plumage  of  adults.  The  postjuvenal 
moult  seldom  manifests  itself  before  the  end  of  September  or 
much  later,  and  in  the  larger  species  proceeds  so  leisurely  that  it 
sometimes  appears  to  overlap  the  first  prenuptial,  beginning  as 
early  as  February  or  March. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  young  birds  breed  before 
their  second  summer.  A  considerable  number  of  immature  birds 
of  different  species  are  certainly  found  in  summer  south  of  their 
breeding  range,  but  their  numbers  do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  all  young  birds  do  not  breed  the  first  summer.  It  is 
more  probable  that  they  are  the  less  vigorous  individuals  of  the 
species.  They  have  been  credited  with  remaining  in  winter 
plumage,  but  this  impression  needs  qualification,  for  I  have  ex- 
amined, while  fresh,  eight  specimens  of  the  Arctic  Tern  {Sterna 
paradisaa)  y  2iX\d  three  of  the  Kittiwake  Gull  {Rissa  trida^tyld)  y 
which  show  clearly  evidences  of  a  recent  prenuptial  moult,  only 
instead  of  assuming  nuptial  dress  they  have  reverted  to  the  winter 
plumage.  I  secured  these  birds  on  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
between  June  5  and  11,  1894,  and  dissection  showed  that  they 
were  neither  breeding  nor  about  to  do  so.  The  Terns  were  of 
course  in  the  plumage  once  described  as  **  Sterna  portlandicaT 
and  were  easily  distinguishable  among  thousands  of  Common, 
Arctic  and  Roseate  Terns  already  breeding,  by  their  white  fore- 
heads, dusky  cubital  bands,  short  tails  and  black  feet  and  bills. 
Attention  was  often  drawn   to  them  by  their  single  harsh  croak 
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seldom  uttered  as  they  circled  among  the  clouds  of  Terns  in  the 
proportion  of  perhaps  one  to  one  thousand.  The  Kittiwakes 
were  obtained  from  a  small  flock,  and  it  is  of  interest  that  this 
species  does  not  breed  within  several  hundred  miles  of  Sable 
Island.  Birds  of  several  other  species  in  a  similar  first  nuptial 
plumage  have  occasionally  been  taken,  but  their  significance  has 
not  been  understood.  We  may  attribute  the  lateness  of  their 
prenuptial  moult  to  lack  of  vigor,  if  we  please,  and  it  is  possible 
some  of  the  midsummer  birds  that  we  have  supposed  were  adults 
passing  by  an  early  postnuptial  moult  to  winter  plumage  are  really 
immature  birds,  but  for  further  light  on  this  point  we  must  look 
to  field  observers.  As  such  birds  assume  in  early  summer  a  win- 
ter dress,  it  is  possible  that  their  moult  is  really  a  first  postnuptial, 
no  further  feather  change  occurring  for  a  year,  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  a  postnuptial  moult  takes  place  later  when  they 
assume  for  the  third  time  in  succession  a  plumage  that  is  certainly 
of  the  winter  type.  The  Kittiwakes  cited,  and  some  museum 
specimens  of  several  other  species,  seem  to  point  to  a  similar 
sequence  among  Gulls. 

Much  might  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  wear,  under  which  I 
include  all  the  ciestructive  results  of  abrasion  and  bleaching,  but 
suffice  it  here  to  direct  attention  to  a  couple  of  points.  One  is 
the  extremely  marked  fading  of  the  buff  edgings  of  plumages  of 
young  birds,  especially  the  juvenal,  in  which  the  buff  often  becomes 
white  ;  and  the  other  is  loss  of  the  '  frosting  '  or  '  silvering '  on  the 
wings  of  many  species,  which  produces  black  primaries.  The 
'frosting'  is  due  to  elongated,  curved  and  frilled  barbules  on  the 
distal  sides  of  the  barbs,  and  when  the  barbules  are  worn  off  their 
black  basal  portion  becomes  conspicuous.  As  a  rule  the  fourth 
primary  of  each  wing  appears  to  suffer  most,  the  third,  second 
and  first  or  distal  blackening  later  in  the  order  indicated. 

We  may  now  take  up  in  their  natural  sequence  the  plumages  and 
moults  of  a  Tern,  of  a  small  Gull  and  of  a  large  Gull,  the  three 
chosen  being  typical  of  all  the  others,  and  I  begin  with  the  Tern, 
as  the  number  of  recognizable  plumages  are  fewer  owing  to  the 
complete  double  or  semiannual  moult. 

The  sexes  among  the  Larida;  are  fortunately  alike  in  all  plumages, 
only  to  the  more  salient  features  of  which  reference  will  be  made. 
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Sterna  hirundo  Linn.    Common  Tern. 

1.  Natal  Down,  —  This  covers  the  chicks  thickly  and  is  yellow- 
ish with  black  spots  or  mottling  above  and  a  dusky  area  on  the 
chin  and  sides  of  the  throat. 

2.  Juvenal  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult 
shortly  after  leaving  the  ^gg.  Dusky  markings  and  buif  edgings 
are  conspicuous  above,  the  lower  parts  being  a  clear  white.  The 
forehead  is  pale  brown  blending  into  a  dull  black  occiput.  Buffs 
and  browns  later  become  dull  white  by  fading  and  the  blacks  be> 
come  brownish.  The  forking  of  the  tail  is  much  less  than  that  of 
adults  and  the  rectrices  are  more  rounded,  darker  and  tipped  with 
dusky  or  buff  markings,  which  become  largely  lost  by  wear.  A 
couple  of  rows  of  lesser  coverts  along  the  cubital  border  of  the 
wing  form  a  dull  black  band.  The  flesh-colored  bill  and  feet,  after 
first  brightening,  begin  to  darken. 

In  Nova  Scotia  young  birds  are  on  the  wing  before  the  first  of 
August  but  often  not  till  considerably  later,  and  the  birds  of  the 
Virginia  coast  do  not  seem  to  be  very  much  earlier.  The  misfor- 
tunes to  eggs  and  broods  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  extreme 
variations  in  the  times  of  moult  of  this  as  well  as  other  species  of 
terns.  Some,  if  not  all  terns,  young  as  well  as  adults,  migrate 
southward  before  beginning  to  moult,  as  is  proved  by  specimens 
taken  in  juvenal  and  nuptial  dress  far  south  of  their  breeding 
grounds. 

3.  First  Winter  J^Iutnage  acquired  by  a  partial  post  juvenal 
moult,  limited  to  the  body  feathers,  and  sometimes  a  few  of  the 
lesser  wing-coverts.  The  new  mantle  is  gray  except  for  the  dusky 
cubital  bands.  The  forehead  is  white  and  the  occiput  black,  with 
some  tendency  to  streaking  on  the  crown.  The  bill  and  feet 
become  wholly  black.  Save  for  the  less  forked,  darker  tail  and 
traces  of  buff  on  the  retained  wing-coverts,  young  birds  closely 
resemble  adults.  The  change  to  this  plumage  is  not  apt  to  begin 
before  the  end  of  September  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  first  pre- 
nuptial  moult,  which  explains  the  freshness  of  all  the  feathers 
of  breeding  birds.  The  lateness  of  this  moult  in  some  birds  is 
indicated  by  over  fifty  specimens  (some  of  which  appear  to  be 
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adults)  taken  in  Florida  between  May  28  and  June  3,  which  vary 
from  birds  with  the  first  primary  barely  grown  to  those  still  retain- 
ing two  or  three  of  the  old  primaries  and  a  number  of  old  rec- 
trices  and  body  feathers.  The  black  cap  is  now  assumed,  the 
dusky  cubital  bands  disappear,  and  the  bill  and  feet  become 
chiefly  coral  red.  The  significance  of  certain  birds  which  reas- 
sume  the  winter  plumage  has  already  been  discussed. 

5.  Second  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  first  post- 
nuptial moult,  as  a  rule  not  earlier  than  September.  This  dress  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  first  winter,  and  the  bill 
and  feet  tiun  black  before  the  moult  is  completed. 

6.  Second  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  second  pre- 
nuptial  moult.  The  older  birds  are  probably  represented  by  the 
specimens  with  longer,  more  attenuated  lateral  rectrices  which  are 
paler  than  those  of  young  birds,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
the  slight  differences  are  due  to  age,  and  how  much  to  individual 
variations.  Young  and  old  are  not  distinguishable  after  the  first 
prenuptial  moult,  and  later  plumages  and  moults  are  but  repeti- 
tions of  winter  and  nuptial  changes. 

What  is  true  of  sequence  in  Sterna  hirundo  is  evidently  true  of 
all  the  North  American  Terns  and  probably  of  other  species,  of 
which  I  have  seen  but  few  specimens.  Most  species  are  black- 
capped  in  nuptial  dress.  6".  hirundo,  S.  paradiscea  and  S.  dougalli 
assume  in  winter  white  foreheads  gradually  blending  into  dull 
black  occiputs ;  S,  maxima,  S,  elegans  and  S,  sandwichcnsis  acufla- 
vida  have  a  distinctly  black  and  white  streaked  crown  between  the 
white  forehead  and  black  occiput ;  S.  caspia  has  the  whole  cap 
streaked  with  black  and  white,  black  predominating;  S.fors/friy 
S.  antillarum,  S.fuliginosa^  S,  anastheta,  Geochelidon  nilotica  and 
Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis  have  caps  largely  white  anteriorly 
and  gray  posteriorly.  The  winter  mantle  appears  to  be  regularly 
somewhat  paler  than  the  nuptial,  strikingly  so  in  the  Black  Tern. 
In  this  species  the  sootiness  is  foreshadowed  even  in  the  natal 
down,  while  the  black  and  white  mottling  during  the  progress  of 
moults  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature.  In  Anous  siolidus  the  winter 
dress  differs  from  the  nuptial  chiefly  on  the  crown,  which  is  nearly 
as  brown  as  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  only  a  narrow  white  supralo- 
al  line  remaining. 
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The  period  of  the  prenuptial  moult  on  the  Atlantic  coast  covers 
the  months  of  February,  March,  April  and  May,  large  species  like 
S.  maxima  and  those  with  a  southern  breeding  range  moulting 
chiefly  in  the  first  two  of  these  months  and  other  species  later. 
The  postnuptial  moult  begins  in  July  in  some  species  and  not  till 
September  in  others.  The  postjuvenal  moult  seldom  begins  before 
the  postnuptial  and  often  not  till  October.  The  species  are  all  so 
harassed  on  their  breeding  grounds  that  the  natural  season  of 
moult  is  doubtless  much  extended  when  eggs  or  young  are  swept 
away  by  the  elements  or  the  equally  ruthless  hand  of  man. 

I  have  examined  the  type  specimen  of  ^''  Sterna  pikei^'  "whicYi 
has  correctly  been  identified  as  S,  paradiscea.  The  bird  is  appar- 
ently assuming  winter  dress  with  dusky  cubital  coverts,  retaining 
only  one  primary  of  the  old  plumage.  The  broken  bill  seems  to 
be  in  transition  from  the  carmine  nuptial  to  the  black  winter  color. 
^''Sterna  havelW  is  of  course  the  winter  plumage  of  S,forsteri, 
and  such  birds  as  are  found  in  summer  in  this  dress  will  probably 
prove  to  be  non-breeding,  like  "  S,  portlandica^^ 

To  illustrate  the  plumages  and  moults  of  the  smaller  Gulls  I 
might  chose  any  one  of  several  species  of  which  I  have  seen  full 
series.     I  have  selected  the  following  as  a  typical  species. 

L'arus  Philadelphia  (Oni),     Bonaparte's  Gull. 

1.  Natal  Down. —  Much  like  that  of  Sterna  hirundo^  yellowish 
with  dusky  mottling  above. 

2.  Juvenal  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  mouk. 
The  upper  surface  is  decidedly  brown  with  paler  edgings,  a  black- 
ish brown  band  extends  along  the  cubital  border  of  the  wing  into 
the  tertiaries,  the  secondaries  have  dusky  markings,  the  primaries 
show  little  white,  their  coverts  being  partly  black,  and  the  tail  is 
white  with  a  broad  subterminal  black  band,  the  rectrices  being 
tipped  with  buff.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  white  with  a  dull 
black  auricular  patch  and  an  anteorbital  spot,  and  the  rest  of  the 
lower  parts  are  while  with  a  brownish  wash  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  breast.     The  bill  and  feet  are  black. 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage,  acquired  by  a  partial  postjuvenal 
moult  late  in  September  and  October  which  involves  only  the  body 
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feathers,  just  as  in  S,  hirundo,  A  blue-gray  mantle  and  paler  head 
are  assumed,  the  retained  wing  markings  and  banded  tail  of  the 
Juvenal  dress  characterizing  young  birds  until  their  first  postnup- 
tial moult. 

4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage^  acquired  by  a  partial  first  prenuptial 
moult  during  March  and  April  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Much  of 
the  body  plumage  is  renewed,  the  mantle  and  lower  parts  resem- 
bling the  winter  dress,  while  the  deep  plumbeous  hood  is  partly, 
and  probably  in  many  birds  fully  acquired.  I  have  examined 
early  May  specimens  from  New  York  which  still  show  new  growth 
of  feathers  at  the  usual  points.  Some  specimens  appear  to  reas- 
sume  the  winter  dress,  or  merely  a  dusky  somewhat  mottled  head, 
analogous  to  the  change  in  "  Sterna  portlandicay 

5.  Second  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  first  post- 
nuptial moult,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  July  in  New  York 
and  fully  a  month  earlier  in  California.  Maine  specimens  show 
the  beginning  of  the  moult  early  in  August.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  birds  that  appear  on  our  coasts  very  early  have  been  breed- 
ing birds,  and  the  same  question  may  be  raised  in  regard  to  other 
species.  At  this  moult  birds  assume  adult^  characters,  a  wholly 
gray  mantle,  a  white  tail,  and  primaries  showing  large  white  areas 
extending  to  the  outer  webs,  obvious  even  with  the  wings  closed. 

6.  Second  Nuptial  Plumage  assumed  by  a  partial  second  pre- 
nuptial moult  at  which  the  full  dark  hood  replaces  the  grayish 
white  one  outlined  on  the  winter  dress.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace 
later  plumages,  which  resolve  themselves  into  successive  adult 
winter  and  adult  nuptial  dresses. 

Species  that  moult  precisely  like  L,  Philadelphia  are  L.  atricilla, 
L.franklinii,  Z.  ridibundus,  Rodostethia  rosea^  Xema  sabinii  and 
Rissa  tridactyla.  All  of  these  I  have  examined  and  find  that  the 
dark-banded  juvenal  tail  and  wings  are  retained  until  the  first 
postnuptial  moult  when  young  and  old  become  practically  indis- 
tinguishable. The  bill  in  several  species  reddens  or  becomes 
yellow  in  summer,  changing  to  black  or  plumbeous  in  winter. 
The  adult  postnuptial  moult  is  seldom  completed  before  October 
in  any  of  these  species,  and  the  postjuvenal  often  occurs  still 
later.  Rissa  tridactyla  is  peculiar  in  assuming  a  juvenal  mantle 
that  is  gray  without  distinct  edgings,  and  the  first  winter  mantle  is 
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also  gray,  the  black  nuchal  patch  usually  being  obliterated  by  new 
feathers.  The  claim  of  a  color-change  without  moult  in  Larus 
ridibundus  is  not  substantiated  by  a  series  of  specimens  taken 
throughout  the  year.  In  first  winter  plumage  there  is  a  brownish 
crown  patch  and  occipital  band  concealed  by  white  or  gray  feather 
tips,  much  as  in  Z.  Philadelphia^  and  as  these  wear  off  the  brown 
comes  more  into  view,  but  at  the  same  time  new  darker  brown 
feathers  grow.  A  specimen  in  the  midst  of  a  second  (or  later) 
prenuptial  moult  (Amer.  Museum.  No.  54632,  9 ,  March  6, 
England)  shows  new  growing  feathers  not  only  on  the  head  but 
elsewhere ;  the  forehead  anteriorly  still  retains  the  worn  white 
plumage  of  the  winter  dress.  Another  bird  (Amer.  Museum  No. 
26977,  9,  March  25,  France)  has  acquired  the  full  brown  hood 
of  new  feathers,  some  of  them  still  pushing  out  from  their  sheaths. 
If  such  feathers  were  recolored  how  is  their  perfect  structure  to 
be  explained  ? 

We  come  now  to  a  third  type  of  moult  which  is  peculiar  to  all 
of  the  larger  Gulls,  and  I  have  chosen  as  a  representative  species 


Larus  argentatus  Brilnn,   Herring  Gull. 

1 .  Natal  Down.  —  Grayish  above  with  obscure  mottling  on 
the  back  and  black  spots  on  the  head  and  throat,  paler  below. 

2.  Juienal  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnatal  moult. 
Above  grayish  brown  with  whitish  and  buffy  edgings;  below 
plumbeous  with  inconspicuous  whitish  mottling,  the  head  and 
neck  paler  and  tending  to  streaking.  The  primaries  are  uni- 
formly brownish  black.  The  rectrices  are  similar  but  basally,and 
the  outer  one  slightly,  mottled  with  grayish  white.  The  bill  is 
plumbeous  and  the  feet  flesh-colored. 

3.  First  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  limited  postjuvenal 
moult  which  is  apparently  eithei"  suppressed  in  some  individuals 
or  postponed  till  the  prenuptial  period.  The  worn  and  faded 
Juvenal  dress  is  replaced  on  the  back,  head,  and  sides  of  breast 
by  a  similar  plumage,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  grayer  and 
more  mottled.  November  specimens  are  most  apt  to  show  this 
growth,  which  is  very  gradual  and  easily  overlooked. 
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4.  First  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  limited  first  prenuptial 
moult  in  March,  the  renewal  being  over  the  same  areas  affected 
by  the  postjuvenal.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  enough 
specimens  to  show  the  limits  of  these  two  mdults,  which  may 
possibly  represent  but  one.  It  may  be  that  some  birds  moult 
either  at  one  period  or  the  other  and  not  at  both,  but  at  all  events 
moulting  birds  may  be  found  both  in  spring  and  fall.  Mottled 
brown  feathers  and  rarely  gray  ones  are  assumed  at  both  times 
and  it  seems  proper  to  recognize  two  moults  analogous  to  those 
occurring  in  adults.  Specimens  have  been  reported  as  breeding 
in  Juvenal  dress,  but  it  is  possible  such  birds  have  been  in  either 
first  or  second  nuptial  plumages. 

5.  Second  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  postnuptial 
moult,  chiefly  in  August  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  An  immature 
dress  is  assumed,  the  mantle  being  largely  pearl  gray  but  mixed 
with  mottled  brownish  feathers,  especially  on  the  wing-coverts. 
The  lower  parts  are  largely  white  but  much  clouded  with  dusky 
edgings.  The  white  head,  neck  and  rump  are  heavily  streaked. 
The  tail  is  white  heavily  sprinkled  centrally  with  dusky  brown. 
The  secondaries  are  similarly  mottled.  The  primaries  are  dull 
black,  sometimes  with  small  white  apical  spots,  the  first  usually 
with  traces  of  a  subapical  spot,  sometimes  with  none.  The 
amount  of  individual  variation  seems  to  be  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  average  of  which  I  have  here  indicated. 

6.  Second  Nuptial  Plumage  acquired  by  a  limited  second  pre- 
nuptial moult  in  March  or  April,  the  back  getting  new  gray 
feathers  and  the  head  and  neck  becoming  white  clouded  a  little 
with  brownish  gray.  The  bill  becomes  yellow.  These  birds 
unless  closely  examined  would  pass  for  adults. 

7.  Third  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  second  post- 
nuptial moult.  A  mantle  wholly  pearl  gray  is  now  assumed,  the 
lower  parts  and  the  tail  becoming  pure  white.  The  customary 
winter  streaking  of  the  head  and  neck  is  reduced.  The  primaries 
are  tipped  with  white,  the  first  having  a  large  white  subapical 
spot,  and  the  second  sometimes  shows  signs  of  one.  The  moult 
is  at  its  height  about  the  first  of  September. 

8.  Third  Nuptial  Plumage  dLcqmv^d  by  a  limited  third  prenuptial 
moult,  at  its  height  in  March.     A  pure  white  head,  neck  and  breast 
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and  a  gray  back  are  acquired.     The  feet  in  adults  remain   flesh- 
colored. 

9.  Fourth  Winter  Plumage  acquired  by  a  complete  third  post- 
nuptial moult.  This  is  practically  like  the  third  winter  or  later 
winter  plumages,  and  although  the  age  of  birds  after  the  second 
postnuptial  moult  can  only  be  inferred  from  their  plumage,  it  is 
probable  that  the  white  spots  of  the  primaries,  especially  of  the 
first,  increase  with  age.  The  size  of  the  bill  and  the  whiteness  of 
the  head  in  winter  also  increase.  As  a  progressive  increase  in 
these  matters  can  be  demonstrated  at  the  time  of  three  moults,  it 
is  logical  to  assume,  within  certain  limits,  a  continued  increase, 
and  so  in  older  birds  we  would  expect  a  fusion  of  the  two  terminal 
areas  of  white  on  the  first  primary.  The  presence  of  a  divided 
white  area  is  the  chief  character  on  which  the  American  subspe- 
cies smithsonianus  rests,  and  unless  differences  from  the  European 
birds  can  be  found  in  all  of  the  stages  of  plumage  just  indicated 
the  separation  rests  on  a  very  slender  basis.  Is  the  European 
bird  always  marked  by  one  white  area  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  pick 
out  a  series  of  American  birds  showing  all  gradations  from  a  first 
primary  with  a  small  white  spot  to  one  that  ends  in  a  broad  dash 
of  white,  and  I  believe  that  the  scarcity  of  the  whiter-tipp>ed  speci- 
mens is  due  rather  to  the  diminishing  numbers  of  older  birds  and 
their  increasing  wariness  than  to  the  straggling  to  America  of  Old 
World  birds. 

The  question  of  age  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account 
by  the  systematists  who  have  attached  undue  importance  to  the 
spots  and  spaces  of  white  and  gray  found  on  the  wings  of  gulls. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  progressive  increase,  with 
age,  of  white  or  gray  areas  in  many  species.  The  white  spot  of 
the  first  primary  grows  larger  in  a  number  of  species  at  successive 
moults,  and  in  many  of  the  species  the  blackness  of  the  feather 
shaft  through  it  is  gradually  lost.  The  size  and  proportion^  of 
the  bill  also  vary  with  age,  while  its  color  varies  both  with  age 
and  with  season,  being  dark  in  winter  and  usually  yellow  in  sum- 
mer. These  matters  should  be  weighed  in  studying  the  affinities 
of  the  gulls.  The  larger  ones  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  classes:  those  with  black  primaries,  those  with  white,  and 
those  with  gray.     In  all  three  the  sequence  of  plumages  and  moults 
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is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Larus  argentatus,  as  I  have  deter- 
mined by  series  of  birds  of  several  species  taken  at  important 
transition  points  of  the  moults. 

Of  the  first  class,  in  juvenal  plumage  the  primaries  are  wholly  dull 
black  with  a  similar  tail,  the  body  feathers  being  more  or  less  gray 
or  brown,  the  darkest  species  of  those  examined  being  Z.  h^er- 
martni,  with  Z.  marinus^  L.  occidentalism  Z.  califomicus  and  Z.  argen- 
tatus  somewhat  lighter.  Z.  delawarcnsis^  Z.  canus  and  Z.  brachy- 
rhyruhus  are  similar  in  plumage  except  for  their  banded  tails,  the 
first  species  differing  from  all  the  others  in  its  dusky  spotted  body 
plumage.  At  the  post  juvenal  and  first  prenuptial  moults  the  faded 
dress  is  partly  exchanged  for  one  less  brown,  the  smaller  species 
apparently  sometimes  assuming  a  few  bluish  gray  feathers  on  the 
back.  At  the  first  postnuptial  moult,  the  black  primaries  and  tail 
are  reassumed,  and  in  those  species  which,  when  adult,  have  spotted 
primaries,  there  is  often  the  suggestion  of  a  white  spot  on  the  first 
primary.  The  new  tail  is  speckled  with  gray,  being  white  basally 
and  laterally ;  in  banded  species  the  band  becomes  narrower 
but  does  not  disappear  as  is  usual  in  gulls  of  the  type  of  Z. 
Philadelphia.  The  body  plumage  acquired  is  largely  white,  veiled 
with  brown,  except  that  the  gray  mantle,  mixed  with  speckled 
feathers,  is  now  apparent.  S.  heermanni  remains  wholly  dark. 
Birds  pass  their  second  winter  in  this  plumage,  which  varies  in 
the  proportion  of  adult  characters  according  to  the  individual. 
The  second  prenuptial  moult  adds  to  the  grayness  of  the  mantle 
and  to  the  whiteness  of  the  head  and  lower  parts,  and  birds  would 
pass  for  adults  were  it  not  for  the  wings  and  tails.  When  these 
are  again  renewed  at  the  second  postnuptial  moult  the  first  pri- 
mary shows  a  spot  and  the  rectrices  become  wholly  white  or  with 
but  a  touch  of  darker  color.  Later  than  this  we  can  scarcely 
follow  differences  of  plumage.  The  nuptial  and  the  winter  man- 
tles hardly  differ,  and  the  brown  streaking  of  the  head  in  winter 
appears  to  diminish  with  age,  while  the  areas  of  white  on  the 
wings  apparently  increase,  as  well  as  the  proportions  of  the 
whole  bird. 

The  gulls  which  have  white  primaries  when  adult,  viz.,  L. 
^laucus,  Z.  barroi'ianus  and  Z.  leucopterus.,  do  not  in  juvenal  plum- 
age differ   very   much  from   Z.   argentaius^  being  of   a   uniform 
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deep  gray  color  with  buffy  edgings.  They  are  paler,  however, 
and  the  primaries  are  deep  gray  instead  of  black.  The  limited 
moults  of  the  body  feathers  during  the  winter,  together  with 
fading,  effect  a  slight  paling.  At  the  first  postnuptial  moult  pale 
brown,  sometimes  partly  mottled  remiges  and  rectrices  are  ac- 
quired and  a  similar  brown  variegated  body  plumage.  The  pri- 
maries are  very  nearly  white.  A  specimen  of  Z.  glatuus  (Amer. 
Mus.  No.  64144,  September  i,  Greenland)  in  fresh  plumage,  still 
showing  the  sheaths  of  the  first  primary  and  several  rectrices, 
seems  to  prove  that  the  brown  mottled  dress  is  a  second  winter 
plumage,  and  not  a  first  as  generally  supposed.  This  is  the  plum- 
age that  later,  at  the  second  prenuptial  moult,  acquires  a  sprink- 
ling of  pearl  gray  feathers.  Not  till  the  second  postnuptial  moult 
are  the  white  primaries  and  partly  pearl  gray  mantle  assumed. 
This  seems  to  be  the  sequence  of  these  plumages,  as  well  as  may 
be  judged  from  material  that  gives  only  slight  clues  as  to  age. 
We  may  suppose  the  absolutely  white  '*•  Larus  hutchinsii^^  to  be 
an  extremely  2idM\t  glaucus  similar  to  occasional  nearly  pure  white 
specimens  of  leucopterus.  There  is  at  all  events  nothing  about 
such  birds,  which  are  rare,  to  suggest  immaturity. 

We  come  lastly  to  consider  the  gulls  with  gray-pattemed  pri- 
maries, which  include  Z.  giaucescens,  L.  kumlieni  and  Z.  nelsani. 
In  Juvenal  plumage  glaucescens  is  only  a  trifle  darker  than  giaucus, 
though  distinguishable  by  size,  and  like  it  appears  to  assume  a 
similar  first  winter  and  first  nuptial  dress  by  limited  renewal  of 
body  feathers.  At  the  first  postnuptial  moult  a  similar  brown 
mottled  dress  seems  to  be  assumed  with  pale  primaries  while  part 
of  the  gray  mantle  and  a  white  head  are  added  at  the  second 
prenuptial  moult.  The  first  gray-patterned  primaries  and  white 
tail  are  apparently  not  acquired  until  the  second  postnuptial 
moult,  together  with  the  first  adult  plumage.  There  is  of  course 
possibility  of  error  in  examining  series,  large  or  small,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  mottled  specimens  of  both  glaucus  and  glaucescens  are 
exceptions,  while  the  majority  of  the  birds  acquire  a  more  adult 
plumage  at  the  first  postnuptial  moult,  as  does  argentatusy  occiden- 
talis^  etc.  Do  we  know  I  may  ask,  how  great  is  the  proportion 
of  immature  birds  of  the  former  two  species  as  compared  with  the 
latter  ? 
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Without  the  examination  of  further  material  I  cannot  deter- 
mine definitely  the  status  of  kumlieni  and  nelsoni^  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  former  is  a  plumage  of  leucopterus  after  the 
second  postnuptial  moult,  and  the  latter  is  possibly  a  similar  stage 
of  glaiuescens.  This  question  and  many  others  present  themselves 
as  we  learn  what  bearing  age  has  in  modifying  plumage  and 
proportions  of  the  Gulls.  I  think  the  specific  distinctness  of 
Z.  barravianus  from  glaucus  is  open  to  doubt,  and  brachyhynchus 
is  likely  to  prove  merely  ^  variety  of  canus,  while  Z.  schistisagus^ 
Z.  affinis^  Z.  cachinnans  and  Z.  vega^  on  further  study,  may 
perhaps  show  new  affinities. 

My  sketch  of  the  sequence  of  moults  and  plumages  of  the  Gulls 
and  Terns  has  necessarily  been  superficial  in  many  respects,  but 
at  least  we  have  gained  enough  insight  into  the  usual  course  of 
their  changes  of  plumage  to  see  that  plumages  are  definite  entities 
acquired  along  definite  lines  of  development.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  with  all  the  material  available  for  study  at  the  present  day, 
we  should  avoid  classing  together,  as  in  the  past,  unrelated  stages 
of  "  immature  "  plumage  and  specify  precisely  what  stage  we  mean 
unless  we  wish  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  lurking  suspicion  that 
our  knowledge  or  our  methods  have  not  kept  pace  with  our  scien- 
tific zeal. 


EIGHTEENTH    CONGRESS    OF   THE   AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS'   UNION. 

The  Eighteenth  Congress  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  convened  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Monday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1900.  The  business  meeting  was  held  in  Mr.  William 
Brewster's  museum,  and  the  public  sessions,  commencing  Tues- 
day, November  13,  and  lasting  three  days,  were  held  in  the  Nash 
Lecture-room  of  the  University  Museum. 

Business  Session. —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice- 
President  Merriam,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Robert 
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Ridgway.  Eighteen  active  members  were  present.  The  Secre- 
tary's report  gave  the  membership  of  the  Union  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  Congress  as  748,  constituted  as  follows:  Active,  46; 
Honorary,  16];  Corresponding,  65  ;  Associate,  621. 

During  the  year  the  Union  lost  seventy-eight  members  —  ten 
by  death,  twenty-three  by  resignation,  and  forty-five  were  dropped 
for  non-payment  of  dues.  The  members  lost  by  death  were  Dr. 
Elliott  CouesJ  an  Active  Member,  and  one  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Union,  who  died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  25,  1899,  ^^ 
the  age  of  57  ;  George  B.  Sennett,^  also  an  Active  Member,  who 
died  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  March  18,  1900,  aged  59  years;  Prof. 
Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,'  an  Honorary  Member,  who  died  in 
Paris,  April  21,  1900,  at  the  age  of  64;  Dr.  D.  Webster  Prentiss,* 
one  of  the  Founders  of  the  Union,  and  for  twelve  years  an  Active 
Member,  who  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  19,  1899, 
aged  56  years.  Owing  to  failing  health  he  resigned  his  Active 
Membership  in  1895,  and  on  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  he 
was  reelected  as  a  Corresponding  Member ;  and  Edgar  Leopold 
Layard,*  also  a  Corresponding  Member,  who  died  in  Devon, 
England,  January  i,  1900,  in  his  76th  year.  Also  the  following 
Associates  ;  Foster  H.  Brackett,"  who  died  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
January  9,  1900,  aged  37  ;  Francis  C.  Browne,'  who  died  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  January  9,  1900,  aged  70;  John  A.  Dakin,* 
who  died  February  21,  1900,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of 
48;  Percy  S.  Selous,*  who  died  in  Greenville,  Mich.,  April  7, 
1900;  Charles  C.  Marble,*^  who  died  in  Chicago,  September  25, 
1900,  aged  52  ;  Edwin  Carter,  of  Breckenridge,  Colo. 

*  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  Auk,  XVII,  p.  91,  also  Memorial  Address  in 

the  present  number. 

'  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  //'/</,,  p.  193,  also  Memorial  Address  in  this 
numl)er. 

**  For  an  ol)ituary  notice,  see  //'/r/.,  pp.  320-321. 

*  For  an  ol)ituary  notice,  see  //'/</.,  pp.  91-92. 

^  For  an  ol)ituary  notice,  see  //vV/,,  pp.  321-322. 

*  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  /oii/..  p.  197. 

"  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  //v«/.,  pp.  194-196. 
"  For  an  ol>ituary  notice,  see  //'/</.,  i)p.   196-197. 
"  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  //^/«/.,  p.  322. 
••^  For  an  obituary  notice,  see  //'/</..  p.  404. 
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The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  the  finances  of  the  Union 
to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  was  elected  President ;  Charles  B.  Cory 
and  Charles  F.  Batchelder,  Vice-Presidents;  John  H.  Sage, 
Secretary ;  William  Dutcher,  Treasurer.  Frank  M.  Chapman, 
Ruthven  Deane,  E.  W.  Nelson,  Witmer  Stone,  Drs.  A.  K.  Fisher, 
Jonathan  D wight,  Jr.,  and  Thos.  S.  Roberts,  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  of  the  Royal  Museum, 
Dresden,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member,  and  Count  E. 
Arrigoni  Degli  Oddi,  University  of  Padua,  Italy,  and  Walter  E. 
Bryant,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  Corresponding  Members.  Seventy 
new  members  were  added  to  the  list  of  Associates.  The  usual 
reports  of  Standing  Committees  were  received. 

A  change  in  the  By-Laws  was  proposed  whereby  the  present 
class  of  Active  Members  shall  be  known  as  Fellows ;  the  present 
class  of  Associate  Members  to  be  known  as  Associates,  and  to 
establish  a  class  of  membership  intermediate  between  Fellows  and 
Associates  to  be  known  as  Members.  The  matter  will  be  brought 
up  for  final  action  at  the  next  Congress  of  the  Union. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Miss  Juliette  A.  Owen,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  an  Associate  Member,  donating  an  additional  $100  to  the 
Union.  This  will  be  added  to  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  used  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  ornithology. 

Public  Session.  First  Day. —  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Merriam. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning  was  a  Memorial  Address  on  the 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Sennett,  an  Active  Member,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen. 
Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot  followed  with  a  Memorial  Address  on  Dr.  Elliott 
Coues,  also  an  Active  Member,  and  a  former  President  of  the 
Union. 

The  reading  of  scientific  communications  began  with  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  on  *  The  Sequence  of  Moults  and  Plum- 
ages of  the  Larida3  (Gulls  and  Terns).'  Remarks  followed  by  Dr. 
T.  S.  Palmer,  and  the  author. 

Next  came  '  A  Study  of  the  Genus  Stuniella,^  by  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Chapman.  Remarks  followed  by  the  Chair,  Mr.  William  Palmer, 
and  the  author. 
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The  fifth  title  was  '  The  Moult  of  the  North  American  Shore 
Birds  (Limicolae),*  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.  Remarks  followed 
by  the  Chair,  and  by  Dr.  Allen. 

The  opening  paper  of  the  afternoon  session  was  by  Judge  John 
N.  Clark,  entitled  *  Dooryard  Ornithology.' 

The  concluding  papers  of  the  day,  both  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  were  as  follows : 

*The  Season  of  1900  at  the  Magdalen  Islands;  with  remarks 
on  Bird  Photography,'  by  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Job. 

*  Field  Notes  on  a  few  New  England  Birds,'  by  William  Brewster. 

Second  Day. —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Merriam. 

'  The  "  American  Ornithologists'  Union  '*  of  1840-45,'  by 
Witmer  Stone,  was  the  first  paper  of  the  morning. 

The  second  title  was  *  Notes  ort  the  Spring  Migration  (1900)  at 
Scarborough,  N.  Y.,'  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes. 

The  third  paper  was  entitled  '  Among  the  Terns  at  Muskeget, 
and  on  the  New  Jersey  Coast,'  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Baily.  It  was 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Next  came  an  '  Exhibition  of  lantern  slides  of  Birds,  Birds' 
Nests,  and  Nesting  Haunts,  from  Nature,'  by  Dr.  Thos.  S. 
Roberts.     Remarks  followed  by  Dr.  Merriam. 

The  fifth  paper  was  '  On  the  Value  of  careful  Observations  of 
Birds'  Habits,'  by  Edward  H.  Forbush. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  following  papers  —  all 
being  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  viz. : 

*  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,'  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

'  Notes  on  a  Nest  of  Massachusetts  Brown  Creepers,'  by  Dr. 
X.  P.  Chadbourne. 

'  Natural  History  of  the  Alaska  Coast,'  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam. 

Third  Day. —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Merriam. 

Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Protection 
of  North  American  Birds,  read  the  report  of  his  committee  for  the 
previous  year.  This  was  followed  by  Mr.  William  Dutcher  on  the 
•  Results  of  Special  Protection  to  Gulls  and  Terns  obtained  through 
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the  Thayer  Fund.'  These  reports  are  published  in  this  number 
of  *  The  Auk,*  and  will  be  issued  as  a  pamphlet  to  be  sold  at  a 
low  price  for  general  distribution. 

The  third  title  was  *  The  Enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act,'  by  Dr. 
T.  S.  Palmer. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  thanking  the  authorities  of  Harvard 
University  for  the  use  of  the  Nash  Lecture-room  as  a  place  for 
meeting,  and  for  other  courtesies  tendered  to  the  Union,  and  to 
the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  for  the  very  cordial  welcome  and 
most  generous  hospitality  extended  to  the  visiting  members. 

Owing  to  want  of  time  for  their  presentation  in  full  the  follow- 
ing papers  were  read  by  title : 

*  The  Pterylosis  of  Podargus ;  with  Further  Notes  on  the  Ptery- 
lography  of  the  Caprimulgidae,'  by  Hubert  Lyman  Clark. 

'  Impressions  of  Some  Hawaiian  Birds,'  by  H.  W.  Henshaw. 

*  A  Visit  to  the  Birthplace  of  Audubon,'  by  O.  Widmann. 

*  Aptosochromatism.  A  reply  to  Drs.  D wight  and  Allen,'  by 
Francis  J.  Birtwell. 

*On  the  breeding  habits  of  Leconte's  Sparrow,'  by  P.  B.  Peabody. 

'  Breeding  of  the  Cerulean  Warbler  near  Baltimore,'  by  Frank 
C.  Kirkwood. 

The  Union  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York  City,  November  11,  1901. 

Jno.  H.  Sage, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    THE    PROTEC- 
TION  OF   NORTH    AMERICAN    BIRDS   FOR 

THE  YEAR    1900. 

The  past  year  has  been  perhaps  the  most  notable  one  in  the 
annals  of  bird  protection  since  the  present  Committee  was  estab- 
lished. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  I  propose  in  this  report  to  consider 
only  the  work  that  has  come  immediately  before  the  Committee. 
I  must,  however,  congratulate  the  Audubon  Societies  on  the 
excellent  work  they  are  accomplishing,  without  which  the  more 
serious  undertakings  of  this  Committee  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried through.  The  societies  now  exist  in  no  less  than  twenty-two 
States  of  the  Union,  and  so  widely  has  their  influence  been  ex- 
tended that  we  rarely  find  persons  to-day  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  movement  for  bird  protection,  and  every  proposed  act  of 
legislation  now  finds  the  way  paved  for  its  progress  and  willing 
hands  extended  everywhere  to  aid  it. 

The  strengthening  of  these  existing  Audubon  Societies  and  the 
establishment  of  additional  organizations  of  this  kind  in  our  re- 
maining States,  especially  in  the  South,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
encouraged.  The  part  played  by  '  Bird-Lore,*  and  its  editor,  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Chapman,  in  furthering  the  work  of  the  Audubon  Soci- 
eties and  in  maintaining  a  bond  of  union  between  them  cannot  be 
too  strongly  commended.  Besides  new  Audubon  Societies  in  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Ken- 
tucky, four  established  during  the  year,  the  Committee  has  also 
been  informed  of  the  organization  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  of  a  similar 
society,  '  The  Bird  Protective  Society  of  America.  Referring 
those  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Audubon  Societies  to  *  Bird- 
Lore/  where  their  reports  appear,  we  will  now  consider  the  work 
of  your  C'oinmittee  during  the  past  year. 

The  close  of  the  year  1899  marked  a  great  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  gulls,  terns  and  other  sea  birds  for  millinery  purposes, 
and  information  reached  your  chairman  of  efforts  made  by  milli- 
nery agents  at  various  points  along  our  coasts  to  encourage  collect- 
ing for  the  millinery  trade.     In  one  case  postal  cards  offering  a 
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regular  scale  of  prices  for  the  birds  were  sent  to  postmasters  all 
along  the  Gulf  Coast,  with  requests  to  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  gunners  or  fishermen. 

Through  the  agency  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  this  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  in  turn  reported  it  to  the  Post- 
master General,  and  a  warning  was  issued  in  the  regular  postal 
instructions  to  all  postmasters  in  the  United  States  not  to  lend  their 
aid  to  such  trade,  as  it  was  in  many  States  unlawful. 

This  matter,  thanks  to  the  public  press,  was  well  advertised 
throughout  the  country  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Abbot  H.  Thayer,  a  member  of  the  Union, 
communicated  with  your  chairman,  and  learning  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  unable  to  take  active  measures  toward  protecting  the 
terns  and  g^lls,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  generously  offered  to 
raise  money  for  this  purpose.  An  appeal  prepared  by  Mr. 
Thayer,  was  signed  by  a  number  of  prominent  members  of  the 
Union  and  widely  published.  This  brought  immediate  response, 
and  a  substantial  fund  was  soon  at  the  command  of  your  Com- 
mittee. Being  unable  to  personally  attend  to  the  details  of  this 
work  your  chairman  enlisted  the  services  of  Mr.  William  Dutcher 
who  kindly  undertook  the  entire  work  and  who  will  report  on  the 
results  that  have  been  accomplished. 

Early  in  the  year  millinery  activity  also  manifested  itself  in 
Delaware  where  the  services  of  gunners  were  enlisted  to  obtain 
crows  and  blackbirds  for  the  trade.  While  the  existing  laws  did 
not  protect  these  species,  the  danger  of  killing  other  protected  birds 
and  game  was  pointed  out  in  a  circular  issued  by  your  chairman, 
and  citizens  of  Delaware  were  called  upon  to  do  what  they  could 
to  prevent  this  outrage.  These  circulars  were  sent  to  every  post 
office  in  the  State.  Mr.  A.  D.  Poole  of  the  Delaware  Game  Pro- 
tective Association  took  an  active  interest  in  the  matter  and  in 
company  with  your  chairman  visited  Gov.  Tunnell  who  heartily 
endorsed  what  had  been  done  and  assured  us  of  his  cooperation 
in  case  the  laws  were  transgressed. 

The  way  in  which  the  newspapers  of  the  country'  took  this 
matter  up  and  spread  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  with 
more  or  less  elaboration  is  an  instance  of  the  work  of  the  Audu- 
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bon  Societies  in  interesting  the  general  public  in  bird  protection. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  also  lent  us  its  aid  by  notifying  its 
agents  to  exercise  great  care  not  to  ship  from  the  State  any  birds 
killed  contrary  to  law,  as  they  would  thereby  be  liable  to  prose- 
cution under  the  laws  of  Delaware. 

.  The  immediate  result  was  the  prevention  of  the  filling  of  this 
contract  for  crows  and  blackbirds,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
another  effort  of  the  same  kind  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 
Furthermore,  the  citizens  were  greatly  agitated  over  the  matter  of 
bird  protection,  a  Delaware  Audubon  Society  was  organized,  and 
there  is  promise  of  better  laws  being  passed  in  the  near  future. 

This  agitation  was  the  means  of  bringing  your  chairman  into 
direct  communication  with  Mr.  Charles  W.  Farmer  of  the  Milli- 
nery Merchants*  Protective  Association,  embracing  nine  tenths  of 
the  leading  firms  in  America.  Mr.  Farmer  protested  against  the 
alleged  exaggerations  of  the  newspapers  and  assured  your  Com- 
mittee that  no  firm  would  think  of  buying  small  American  birds 
of  any  description. 

In  the  course  of  considerable  correspondence  your  chairman 
suggested  that  if  the  use  of  any  sort  of  American  wild  bird  was 
tabooed  by  the  millinery  trade,  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  stop- 
ping the  newspaper  criticism,  which  would  undoubtedly  continue 
as  long  as  any  of  our  native  birds  were  shot  for  decoration. 

This  resulted  in  the  proposition  from  the  milliners  that  they 
would  refuse  henceforth  to  deal  in  any  American  birds  or  foreign 
birds  closely  reseml)lin«;  American  species,  as  gulls,  terns,  etc., 
reservinjj:  two  seasons  to  dispose  of  stock  on  hand,  providing  that 
this  ('ommittee  and  the  Audubon  Societies  would  pledge  them- 
selves not  to  use  their  influence  on  behalf  of  legislation  against 
the  inip(jrtation  of  forei<;n  birds,  or  feathers  of  ostrich  or  domes- 
tic fowls.  Messrs.  Chairman  and  Dutcher  met  a  Committee  of  the 
milliners  and  discussed  the  matter,  after  which  the  proposition 
was  formally  presented  and  published.  It  was  unfortunately 
badly  framed  and  did  not  clearly  set  forth  the  agreements  that  the 
milliners  intended  to  otTer,  so  that  although  adopted  by  a  mail  vote 
of  your  Committee,  subject  to  certain  alterations  agreed  to  at  the 
above  conference,  strongly  advocated  by  the  editor  of  *  Bird- 
Lore,'    and    favored   by   the  directors  of  some  of   the   Audubon 
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Societies,  it  was  nevertheless  opposed  by  other  of  the  Audubon 
Societies  and  by  the  editor  of  the  Audubon  Department  of  *  Bird- 
Lore.*  As  the  milliners  naturally  required  the  agreement  of  all 
the  bird  protective  organizations  this  action  stopped  the  negotia- 
tions. This  result  was  much  regretted  by  your  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  Union  who  have  been  active  in  dealing 
with  the  practical  side  of  bird  protection,  especially  legislation. 
And  it  was  regretted  that  the  proposition  could  not  have  been 
presented  in  a  more  favorable  form  and  considered  more  on  its 
merits. 

As  it  happens,  however,  there  is  great  hope  that  we  are  about 
to  obtain  the  same  results  as  would  have  ensued  from  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  agreement  without  making  any  concessions. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  great  efforts  were  made  by 
various  game  protective  associations,  headed  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Shields, 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  so  called  Lacey  Bill.  This  act  is 
supplementary  to  the  State  game  and  bird  laws  and  forbids  ship- 
ment of  illegally  killed  birds  from  one  State  to  another,  while 
birds  coming  into  a  State,  even  though  killed  legally,  cannot  be 
sold  in  that  State  if  the  law  there  forbids  the  sale  of  that  sort  of 
bird.  The  possibilities  of  prosecutions  of  millinery  agents  for 
receiving  sea  birds  killed  contrary  to  law  in  other  States  are 
easily  seen.  Your  chairman  and  many  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee exerted  all  their  influence  in  behalf  of  this  bill,  and  were 
ably  seconded  by  the  Audubon  Societies.  To  the  gratification  of 
all,  it  became  a  law  in  May  last. 

Already  several  seizures  of  gulls  have  been  made  under  this  or 
State  laws,  most  notably  that  of  2600  gulls  and  terns  in  the  pos- 
session of  Charles  E.  Pontier,  manager  for  Dumont  and  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association  of  Maryland,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Kirkwood  of  the  Union  and  other  officers, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  supervision  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Lacey  Act.  These  birds  were  sold  at  public 
auction  according  to  State  law,  on  condition  that  the  purchaser 
keep  them  in  his  own  possession. 

To  guard  against  further  dealing  in  these  goods  Dr.  Palmer  and 
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your  chairman  have  notified  a  number  of  wholesale  milliners  that 
the  goods  are  contraband  and  can  only  be  purchased  at  the  risk 
of  prosecution.  The  criminal  case  against  Dumont  &  Co.  is  still 
pending.  Dr.  Palmer  reports  further  :  "  The  seizure  of  the  birds 
at  once  attracted  attention  and  the  results  are  likely  to  be  far- 
reaching. 

*'  One  of  the  largest  wholesale  millinery  firms  in  Baltimore  re- 
quested an  official  inspection  of  their  stock  and  agreed  to  abandon 
the  sale  not  only  of  gulls  and  terns  but  also  of  grebes,  pelicans, 
herons  and  other  birds  protected  by  State  or  Federal  law.  I  in- 
terviewed practically  all  the  wholesale  milliners  in  the  city  and 
without  exception  they  took  the  same  ground  and  promptly  with- 
drew these  birds  from  sale.  Judging  by  the  action  of  these 
dealers,  I  believe  that  the  wholesale  trade  in  native  plume  birds 
in  Baltimore  has  practically  ceased  for  the  time  being,  and  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made  for  similar  action  in  other  States."  Later, 
conference  with  wholesale  dealers  in  Boston,  NewYork,  and  Phila- 
delphia resulted  in  the  agreement  not  to  purchase  any  more  gulls, 
terns,  herons,  pelicans  or  grebes,  so  that  the  prospects  for  elimi- 
nating all  American  birds  from  the  millinery  trade  are  very  bright. 

The  effect  of  the  Lacey  Act  on  the  selling  of  imported  game 
birds  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  where  the  selling  of  such 
birds  is  prohibited  will  probably  require  a  judicial  decision. 
Many  dealers  contend  that  the  law  cannot  affect  the  sale  of  birds 
legally  killed  in  other  Stales.  As  this  is  exactly  what  the  Lacey 
Act  was  intended  to  do,  however,  there  is  very  little  doubt  but 
that  it  will  be  upheld.  So  far  as  Philadelphia  is  concerned,  it  has 
already  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  in  the  sale  of  game  birds. 

Beside  the  aggressive  work  described  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  valuable  publications  prepared  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  and  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  namely,  '  A  Review  of 
Economic  Ornithology  in  the  United  States,'  *A  list  of  Organiza- 
tions concerned  in  the  Protection  of  Game  ':  'Legislation  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  other  than  Game  Birds*  (a  compilation  of 
existing  State  laws),  and  *  A  Compilation  of  State  Laws  govern- 
ing the  Sale  and  Trans|x)rtation  of  (iame  '  (the  latter  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  H.  VV.  Olds). 

These   publications  are  of  the   utmost  importance  to  all  inter- 
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ested  in  bird  and  game  preservation  and  cannot  help  but  bring 
the  various  organizations  into  closer  touch.  In  connection  with 
cage  birds,  Mrs.  Exiw.  Robins  reports  that  in  a  conversation  with 
one  of  the  largest  bird  dealers  in  Philadelphia  he  voluntarily  told 
her,  without  any  idea  that  he  was  talking  to  one  of  your  Com- 
mittee, that  his  firm  had  recently  shipped  to  Germany  150  Blue- 
birds, 300  Cardinals,  and  500  Mockingbirds,  and  stated  that  all 
the  large  importers  were  also  exporters,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
necessities  of  the  trade.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  the  clause  allowing  the  keeping  of 
native  cage  birds  which  exists  in  the  Pennsylvania  law  and  that 
of  many  other  States. 

While  considering  cage  birds  another  provision  of  the  Lacey 
Act  should  be  noticed ;  namely,  the  prohibiting  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  birds  and  mammals  unless  under  permit  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  is  merely  a  safeguard  against  the 
introduction  of  such  a  pest  as  the  English  Sparrow.  This  species, 
together  with  the  Starling,  are  now  absolutely  forbidden  entry  into 
this  country,  although  there  is  no  trouble  about  importing  other 
species  if  the  proper  permit  is  requested. 

Respecting  bird  protection  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Ruthven  Dean  of 
your  Committee,  reports  as  follows : 

'*  Illinois  has  not  been  idle  in  the  past  year  in  taking  every  pos- 
sible step  towards  the  protection  of  our  game  and  song  birds. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  our  Game  Commissioner,  H.  W.  Loveday, 
and  his  many  deputies  for  their  untiring  efforts  and  many  arrests 
and  prosecutions.  There  have  now  been  appointed  throughout 
the  State  274  wardens  and  deputy  wardens  and  the  results  of 
their  work  will  be  felt  in  every  county. 

"  The  Commissioner  states  in  his  coming  report  that  many  of 
the  wardens  in  the  service  are  business  men  of  means  who  have 
not  accepted  the  positions  for  gain,  but  simply  because  they  love 
the  birds  and  desire  to  see  them  protected.  The  close  watch 
kept  at  all  railroad  stations  by  the  wardens  during  the  past  year 
has  stopped,  to  a  large  degree,  the  shipping  of  game  out  of  season 
to  points  within  the  State. 

*•  During  the  year  that  the  new  law  has  been  in  effect  there  has 
been  a  total  of   142  convictions  out  of  203  cases  brought  to  trial 
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for  the  shooting  or  shipping  of  game  birds  out  of  season,  and 
shooting  and  trapping  song  or  insectivorous  species.  The  Audu- 
bon Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  Game  Commissioner,  has  had 
the  game  laws  printed  on  a  14  x  19  poster  and  mailed  to  the 
postmasters  of  2500  offices  in  the  State,  with  a  request  from  the 
Governor  to  place  them  in  a  conspicuous  position  where  they 
would  be  certain  to  strike  the  eye  of  the  public. 

**  On  July  23,  1900,  Game  Commissioner  Loveday,  assisted  by 
two  deputies,  engaged  in  a  novel  raiding  expedition  in  Chicago, 
visiting  some  twelve  bird  stores  and  seizing  from  two  to  three 
hundred  caged  birds,  largely  Mockingbirds  and  Cardinals.  The 
case  was  not  brought  to  trial  until  September,  and  for  some  un- 
known reason  the  Justice  has  not  yet  rendered  his  decision.  We 
trust  it  will  favor  the  prosecution,  as  it  is  a  case  of  much  impor- 
tance for  the  future."  * 

Mrs.  Florence  Merriam  Bailey  has  sent  the  following  in  regard 
to  plume  hunting  in  southern  Texas : 

"  While  working  in  Texas  last  spring  Mr.  Bailey  and  I  spent 
two  weeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corpus  Christi.  In  talking 
with  the  settlers  we  gradually  discovered  that  we  were  in  the  heart 
of  a  plume  hunting  district.  The  discovery  was  gradual,  as  the 
people  seemed  afraid  to  talk  to  us  at  first,  apparently  on  account 
of  a  rumor  of  some  prohibitory  legislation  in  the  North.  As  an 
old  bird  hunter  said  afterwards,  the  report  was  that  *they  weren't 
going  to  buy  any  more  birds  —  there  was  some  law  about  it.' 

•'  So  absolutely  is  the  southern  plume  hunting  business  controlled 
by  the  northern  market  that  this  rumor  had  held  up  the  trade,  and 
it  was  only  as  time  went  by  without  its  confirmation  that  the  hunt- 
ers prepared  to  start  out  again. 

•*  As  they  watched  our  work  the  people  came  to  talk  quite  freely 
to  us  and  we  learned  a  g(K)d  deal  about  the  number  of  birds  killed, 
the  principal  kinds  taken,  and  the  prices  paid  for  them.  One  man 
boasted  — moved  periiaps  by  the  small  number  of  birds  we  found 
it  important  to  shoot  —  that  he  and  another  plume  hunter  had,  in 
1889,  shot  816  birds  in  five  days,  and   1,023  in  six  to  seven  days. 


^  Since  this  was   put  in  type,  Mr.   Dean  has  informed  that    the   case  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Game  Commissioner,  and  the  dealer  fined  $100. 
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The  1,023,  ^c  said,  were  mainly  Terns,  Yellow-legs,  Avocets,  and 
Willets.  Another  old  hunter,  watching  the  skinning,  assured  us 
that  he  knew  a  man  who  could  skin  600  birds  in  a  day !  The 
process  he  said  consisted  in  ripping  off  the  skin  and  stuffing  in  a 
big  wad  of  cotton.  The  principal  birds  taken,  he  told  us,  were 
water  birds,  and  he  added  that  any  white-breasted  birds  would  be 
bought  by  the  dealers.  We  learned,  incidentally,  that  strikingly 
colored  land  birds  were  also  marketed,  among  them  Jackdaws, 
Vermilion  Flycatchers,  and  Nonpariels. 

*'  Of  the  water  birds  sold  the  old  hunter  named  over  the  Least 
Tern,  the  Black  Tern,  Wilson's  Tern,  the  '  big  White  Gull'  as  he 
called  it,  the  Black  Skimmer,  Great  Blue  Heron,  Long-billed  Cur- 
lew, Willet,  and  Avocet. 

*'  In  quoting  the  market  prices  he  said  the  great  Blue  Heron 
brought  40  cents ;  the  Jackdaw,  9  cents ;  big  white  gulls,  18  cents ; 
wings  of  the  Long-billed  Curlew,  7  cents ;  the  Black  Tern,  5  cents  ; 
Wilson's  Tern,  18  cents;  and  the  Least  Tern,  20  cents,  its  price 
having  been  25  cents  before  the  report  came  that  they  were  not 
going  to  buy  any  more  birds. 

**  *  Eggers/  as  well  as  plume  hunters,  abounded  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. One  man  had  an  ^gg  collector's  check-list  which  he  used. 
*'  The  eggers  and  millinery  men  together  had  almost  driven  the 
Pelicans  from  the  neighborhood.  One  thousand  Pelicans  had  for- 
merly bred  on  Dimmitt  Island,  we  were  told,  but  although  we  went 
over  it  carefully  in  the  height  of  the  breeding  season,  not  a  nest 
was  to  be  found  on  the  island,  and  we  saw  only  six  Pelicans  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  those  flying  over,  a  pitiful  band  contrasted 
with   the  hordes   which  had  been  driven   from  their  homes. 

'*  A  million  birds  of  various  kinds  had  formerly  nested  on  Bird 
Island,  some  miles  below  Dimmitt,  we  were  told,  and  as  these  are  not 
wholly  exterminated,  and  the  State  law  of  Texas  in/that  section  pro- 
tects gulls,  terns,  herons,  pelicans  and  a  goodly  number  of  land  birds, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Lacey  bill  may  still  save  some  of  the 
birds  on  the  island  by  stopping  the  milliner)^  trade  in  the  North. 
For  it  is  upon  the  northern  market  that  bird  protectors  should  cen- 
ter their  efforts.  The  plume  hunters  themselves,  as  we  found  them, 
are  mainly  poor  settlers  in  a  country  where  it  is  hard  to  make  a 
living,  and  they  shoot  the  birds  merely  to  add  a  little  to  the  meagre 
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support  they  can  give  their  families.  Moreover,  they  generally  sell 
through  middlemen  who  reap  the  real  profits  of  the  trade.  It 
would  be  both  cruel  and  useless  to  prosecute  this  class  of  hunters. 
The  middlemen  and  the  rich  millinery  firms  are  the  ones  who  should 
be  made  to  pay  the  penalty  for  their  disregard  of  the  laws." 

From  other  members  of  the  Committee  brief  reports,  generally 
of  an  encouraging  nature,  have  been  received,  and  in  closing  I 
would  refer  to  the  large  amount  of  correspondence  that  has  been 
necessitated  in  the  course  of  the  yearns  work,  especially  by  Dr.  T.  S. 
Palmer  and  your  chairman.  The  answering  of  innumerable  in- 
quiries concerning  legislation  and  methods  for  bird  protection ; 
the  calls  for  cooperation  in  assisting  in  the  passage  of  bird  laws, 
and  the  warnings  sent  out  to  all  who  advertise  game,  birds,  or 
millinery  material,  have  all  assisted  in  spreading  the  interest  in 
bird  and  game  protection  ;  and  I  think  we  may  feel  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  most  momentous  year's  work  that  we  have 
yet  accomplished. 

WiTMER  Stone, 

Chairman, 


RESULTS  OK    SPECIAL  PROTECTION  TO  GULLS    AND 

TERNS    OBTAINED    THROUGH    THE 

THAYER    FUND. 

In  beginning  this  report  on  the  special  protection  work  of  the 
past  year,  great  credit  should  be  given  to  our  fellow-member, 
Abbott  H.  Thayer,  for  the  very  important  part  contributed  by  him 
to  the  result.  The  thought  of  this  special  protection  was  his  alone, 
and  his  unflagging  and  unaided  energ)^  and  tact,  secured  the  sin- 
ews of  war,  a  fund  of  over  $1400.  with  which  wardens  were  paid; 
without  this  fund,  nothing  could  have  been  accomplished.  Where 
he  should  have  received  encouragement,  /.  r.,  among  the  ornitholo- 
gists, he  met  with  discouragement,  for  he  was  told  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  raise  any  funds  for  the  work.  By  his  personal  courage 
and  faith,  he  accomplished  what  others  said  could  not  be  done. 
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The  primary  object  of  the  work  was  to  enforce  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  birds  that  breed  upon  the  marshes  and  islands 
along  the  middle  Atlantic  coast,  and  more  particularly  the  Gulls 
and  Terns.  The  territory  it  was  purposed  to  cover  was  that  por- 
tion of  Virginia  lying  north  of  Cape  Charles  at  the  mouth  of  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  comprising  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Accom- 
ack, all  of  Maryland  bordering  on  Chincoteague  Bay,  the  coast  line 
of  New  Jersey,  the  two  colonies  of  Terns  in  New  York,  and  the 
coast  of  Maine.  The  Massachusetts  tern  colonies  have  been  very 
thoroughly  protected  during  the  past  season,  as  heretofore,  by  our 
member,  Mr.  George  H.  Mackay. 

As  the  territory  to  be  protected  was,  with  the  exception  of  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  entirely  new  to  the  Committee,  its  first  effort  was 
to  locate  the  places  where  the  colonies  of  gulls  and  terns  still 
existed.  The  Committee  not  having  the  time  at  its  disposal,  nor 
caring  to  spend  any  portion  of  the  fund  for  preliminary  visits  to  the 
several  States,  was  forced  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  en- 
tirely by  correspondence. 

As  this  report  will  cover  protection  work  in  five  States,  each 
with  different  laws,  it  is  deemed  best  to  treat  each  one  separately. 

Virginia. 

At  intervals  of  a  few  miles  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  General 
Government  has  located  life-saving  establishments.  During  the 
summer  months,  when  the  breeding  birds  most  need  protection, 
the  crews  of  the  stations  are  off  duty,  the  Captain  alone  remaining 
in  charge  of  the  house  and  apparatus.  In  Virginia  the  breeding 
grounds  are  located  near  these  stations  and  the  Committee  was 
fortunate  enough  to  interest  and  engage  the  services  of  eight  of 
the  Captains  to  act  as  wardens.  That  they  very  effectually  pro- 
tected the  birds  breeding  on  the  marshes  and  beaches  near  them 
will  appear  later. 

The  bird  laws  of  Virginia  consist  of  a  series  of  special  county 
acts,  and  as  the  protection  work  was  entirely  confined  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Northampton  and  Accomack,  cognizance  was  taken  of  only 
the  local  statutes  for  the  said  counties,  which  are  as  follows : 

**  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  shoot,  or  in  any  manner 
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kill  or  destroy  the  bird  known  as  the  gull  or  striker,  before  the  first 
day  of  September,  or  take  its  eggs  later  in  the  season  than  the 
twentieth  of  July." 

As  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  protect  either  the  birds  or  eggs 
until  the  close  season  commenced,  the  wardens  were,  prior  to  that 
date,  fully  informed  of  the  exact  text  of  the  law  and  were  in- 
structed to  absolutely  enforce  its  provisions  from  the  first  to  the 
last  day  of  the  close  season  on  all  the  birds  breeding  or  living 
near  their  stations.  Just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  close  season,  our 
member,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Kirkwood,  volunteered  to  make  a  trip  to  each 
of  the  stations  in  Virginia  and  the  one  in  Maryland,  which  he  did  at 
much  personal  discomfort.  The  trip  lasted  from  August  20  to  29. 
inclusive,  and  was  made  in  a  twenty-five  foot  sharpie,  a  shallow, 
flat-bottomed  sail  boat.  When  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  fortunate  enough 
to  reach  a  life-saving  station  at  night  he  was  comfortably  housed, 
but  on  several  occasions  the  night  was  spent  at  anchor,  his  couch 
being  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  his  covering  a  portion  of  the  sail 
or  the  sky.  Sleep  was  almost  impossible,  for  if  he  retired  under 
the  sail  he  was  almost  suffocated  with  the  heat,  and  when  he  threw 
it  off,  life  was  unendurable  owing  to  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes. 
High  and  head  winds,  fo^,  rain,  mosquitoes,  and  on  one  occasion 
a  temperature  of  \\(f  in  the  sun  at  7  A.  M.,  were  some  of  the  dif- 
rtculties  Mr.  Kirkwood  had  to  overcome  during  his  trip,  and  on  his 
return  to  his  home  he  was  laid  up  with  a  sharp  attack  of  malaria 
as  the  result  of  his  fatij^ue  and  exposure.  Mr.  Kirkwood  reported 
that  he  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  work  done  by 
the  eight  wardens,  that  he.  in  the  main,  found  them  interested, 
and  that  the  reports  they  severally  made  to  him  could  be  dep>ended 
upon. 

On  his  return  Mr.  Kirkwood  submitted  a  long  written  report 
from  which  I  quote  the  following  interesting  details: 


Isaacs  Island, 

Captain  Hitchens  gave  me  the  following  estimates: 

Common    Tern   {Sterna    kirundo).  —  Thousands   bred,  about    twice   %% 
many  as  last  year. 
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Black  Skimmer  (Rynckops  nigra).  —  2,000  to  3,000. 
Black-headed  Gull  (Larus  atricilld).  —  A  few.    Used  to  be  a  great  breed- 
ing place  for  them,  but  none  have  bred  of  late  years. 

Smiths  Island, 

American  Oyster-catcher  (Hiematopus  pallititus). — 6  pairs.     Only  two 
pairs  last  3'ear. 

Wilson's  Plover  (ySg-ialitis  wilsonia).  —  Some. 
Willet  {Sympkemia  semipaimata).  —  8-io  pairs. 
Clapper  Rail  {Rallus  crepitans).  —  i,ooo  or  more. 

North  end  of  Smiths  Island. 

Common  Tern  {Sterna  hirundo).     50-100, —  first  in  10  years. 

Laughing  Gull  {Larus  atricilla).     100-150  ;  none  last  year. 

American  Oyster-catcher  {Htematopus  palliatus).  3  pairs  ;  2  pairs  last 
year. 

Wilson's  Plover  (,'Egialitis  wilsonia).     A  few. 

Clapper  Rail  {Rallus  crepitans).  Numerous  in  marshes  all  along  to 
Cobb*s  Island. 

Willet  {Symphemia  semipaimata).  A  few  all  along  the  island;  6  pairs 
on  the  south  end. 

Royal  Tern  {Sterna  maxima).  About  12  pairs  hjid  remained  all  sum- 
mer at  a  point  about  two  miles  south  of  the  north  end  of  the  island  but 
he  had  not  seen  any  eggs  or  young. 

Gull-billed  Tern  {GelocAelidon  nilotica).     A  few. 

Capt.  Hitchens  is  well  informed  regarding  birds,  and  his  con- 
versation impressed  me  strongly  that  he  was  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest and  would  do  all  he  could  to  protect  the  breeding  birds. 

Cobbs  Island. 

Capt.  Andrews  estimated  the  numbers  of  birds  breeding  as 
follows : 

Common  Tern  {Sterna  hirundo). —  About  200. 

Gull-billed  Tern  {Gelochelidon  nilotica). —  About  1,000. 

Laughing  Gull  {Lams  atricilla).  — About  1,000. 

Black  Skimmer  {Rynchops  nigra).  —  About  4,000. 

Willet  {Symphemia  semipaimata).  —  Only  2  pairs. 

Wilson's  Plover  {yEgialitis  wilsonia).  —  Only  2  pairs. 

American  Oyster-catcher  {Hcemat opus  palliatus). — About  12  pairs. 
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At  the  time  of  my  visit  only  the  Black  Skimmers  were  to  be 
found  at  their  nesting  places,  two  in  number.  About  t\^-o 
thousand  five  hundred  birds  were  found  at  the  southern  end.  A 
few  young  birds  barely  able  to  fly  were  seen.  The  second  nesting 
place  was  estimated  to  have  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
birds ;  here  also  a  few  young  were  found  in  all  stages  up  to  those 
ready  to  fly,  while  quite  a  number  of  young  birds  were  seen  flying 
with  the  adults,  showing  that  while  this  more  northern  breeding 
place  may  have  been  robbed  some  early  in  the  season,  the  other 
had  evidently  escaped.  Altogether  the  evidence  fairly  showed 
that  the  birds  had  been  protected.  As  Cobbs  Island  is  out  of  the 
track  of  the  summer  visitor  and  rather  difficult  to  get  to,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  birds  should  not  again  breed  numerously  here. 
On  my  way  north  I  stopped  on  one  of  the  little  marshes  marked 
on  the  chart  and  counted  thirty-nine  Laughing  Gull  nests,  and  as 
immature  gulls  and  terns  were  seen  flying  round  the  island  the 
prospects  seem  fair.  Capt.  Andrews  says  he  stopped  two  or  three 
gunning  parties  that  came  early  in  the  season  and  that  none  came 
afterwards. 

Hog  Island. 

Capt.  Johnson  reported  that  he  had  protected  Laughing  Gulls 
{Lurus  atricilla) ,  Terns  or  Strikers  {Sterna  hirimdo  et  antillarutn)^ 
Willet  {Symphcmia  semipahnata) ,  and  Clapper  Rails  {Ralius 
crepitans).  The  numbers  were  hard  to  estimate,  but  there  were  a 
great  many  of  all  the  species,  and  that  the  increase  during  the 
season  had  been  large.  He  feels  sure  that  there  has  been  a  less 
number  of  birds  and  eggs  destroyed  this  summer  than  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past.  One  party  had  prepared  to  shoot  Laughing 
Gulls  for  market  but  Capt.  Johnson  notified  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  plume  hunter  received  a  letter  that  stopped  him  at  once. 
There  were  no  further  violations  of  the  law.  I  believe  Capt. 
Johnson  to  be  entirely  in  sympathy  with  tbe  movement  to  protect 
the  birds. 

Par  a  mores  Beach. 

Capt.  Richardson  is  a  man  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  very  con- 
scientious, and   I  am  confident  that  he  can  be  relied  upon;  he 
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reports  having  protected  the  following  birds:  Laughing  Gulls 
{Larus  atricilld).  Clapper  Rails  or  Marsh  Hens  {Rallus  crepitans)^ 
Willet  {Symphemia  semipalmatd) ,  and  Terns  or  Big  and  Little 
Strikers  {Sterna  hirundo  et  antillantm).  About  a  thousand  of  each 
species  arrived  in  the  spring.  He  stated  with  evident  pleasure 
that  he  had  not  seen  a  bird  killed  or  ^%^^  taken  unlawfully  during 
the  season.  He  also  reports  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment 
among  the  resident  boatmen  that  the  birds  must  have  protection, 
and  he  adds :  "  Personally,  I  am  a  great  lover  of  birds  and  the 
seasons  would  lose  their  charm  for  me  were  they  gone." 


Wachapreague^  Cedar  Island. 

Capt.  Savage  expressed  himself  as  entirely  in  accord  with  our 
objects  and  stated  that  no  shooting  had  been  done  near  his  sta- 
tion. The  species  that  breed  there  are  Laughing  Gulls  (Larus 
atricilld)^  Clapper  Rails  (Rallus  crepitans)^  Black  Skimmers  or 
Flood  Gulls  (Rynchops  nigrd)^  Terns  or  Strikers  (Stertta  hirundo) , 
and  Willet  (Symphemia  semipalmata) .  He  states  that  every  one 
concedes  that  all  the  species  mentioned  are  much  more  plentiful 
than  they  have  been  for  some  years,  hence  we  must  conclude  that 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  for  their  protection  have  resulted 
in  much  good. 

Metomkin  Island, 

Capt.  Taylor  was  at  first  afraid  to  act  on  account  of  his  being  a 
United  States  officer,  but  after  a  long  conversation  he  decided 
that  we  were  not  asking  anything  that  would  conflict  with  his 
duties,  and  that  he  is  now  willing  to  inform  all  parties  of  the  law 
and  report  all  infringements.  The  only  birds  breeding  near  his 
station  are  the  Clapper  Rail  (Rallus  crepitans),  and  Willet  (Sym- 
phemia semipalmata), 

WoUops  Island. 

Capt.  Whealton  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  our  movement 
and  stated  that  he  had  stopped  all  summer  shooting  from  a  club 
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house  close  to  his  station,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  had 
stopped  two  negroes  who  were  egging  on  the  marsh,  and  that 
since  then  the  birds  had  not  been  troubled  so  far  as  he  knew. 

The  species  protected  were  Clapper  Rails  or  Mud  Hens  (JRaUus 
crepitans)^  Willet  (Symphemia  semipalmatd)^  Laughing  or  Black- 
headed  Gulls  {Larus  atriciUa\  Terns  or  Big  and  Little  Strikers 
{Sterna  hirundo  et  antillarutn)^  and  it  is  probable  that  the  increase 
in  numbers  was  very  material. 

The  Committee  feel  very  much  encouraged  with  the  results 
obtained  by  the  past  season's  efforts  and  especially  with  the  very 
earnest  and  conscientious  labors  performed  by  the  wardens  at 
their  respective  stations.  A  movement  has  already  been  started 
to  have  the  American  Ornithologists*  Union  law  passed  in  Vir- 
ginia so  that  the  birds  will  be  protected  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


Maryland. 

The  Maryland  law  is  very  satisfactory ;  the  portion  referring 
to  the  gulls  and  terns  is  as  follows : 

*'  No  person  shall,  in  this  State,  at  any  time  shoot  or  in  any  man- 
ner catch  or  kill,  expose  for  sale,  sell  or  buy,  or  have  in  posses- 
sion, alive  or  dead,  any  herring  gull  or  mackerel  gull,  or  gull  of 
any  description,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  ($i.oo) 
dollar  nor  more  than  five  ($5.00)  dollars,  for  each  such  bird,  so 
shot,  caught,  killed,  exposed  for  sale,  sold,  bought  or  had  in 
possession  ;  and  no  person  shall  under  like  penalty,  have  in  his 
or  her  possession,  offer  for  sale  or  wear,  the  skins,  plumage, 
wings,  or  feathers  of  any  of  the  birds,  the  catching  or  killing  of 
which  is  prohibited  by  this  section.  It  is  also  unlawful  to  molest 
or  destroy  the  nests  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  birds,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  twenty-five  ($25.00)  dollars  for  each  offense." 

The  only  place  in  Maryland  where  a  colony  was  found  was  on 
Robbins  Marshes,  Bacon  Island,  and  Egg  Beaches,  near  North 
Beach.  Mr.  Simeon  B.  Harman,  an  old  resident,  was  appointed 
warden.  The  Common  Tern  or  Mackerel  Gull  {Sterna  hirundo) 
was  the  only  species  protected  and  the  colony^ was  not  a  large 
one.     Mr.  Harman  reports  that  only  once  was  he  called  upon  to 
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prevent  shooting,  and  three  times,  egging.  He  also  reports  that 
**  the  Protective  Association  is  a  grand  success  and  I  can  already 
see  as  the  result  of  four  months  protection  that  the  birds  are 
fifty  per  cent   more  numerous  this  fall  than  last  year." 


New  Jersey. 

Our  member  Mr.  W.  L.  Baily  had  charge  of  the  work  done  in 
New  Jersey.  During  the  season  he  made  a  number  of  trips,  first 
to  ascertain  where  colonies  of  birds  bred,  later  to  oversee  the  work 
of  the  two  wardens  appointed,  and,  finally,  to  observe  the  results 
of  the  season's  work.  He  furnished  a  detailed  report  from  which 
has  been  extracted  the  following  interesting  facts :  The  breeding 
grounds  were  in  Cape  May  County,  from  Cape  May  to  Ocean 
City,  a  coast  line  of  about  thirty-five  miles.  The  species  primarily 
protected  were  Laughing  Gulls  {Larus  atricilld)  and  Common 
Terns  {Sterna  hirundd)^  although  the  other  breeding  birds,  such  as 
Osprey  {Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis)^  Clapper  Rails  (Rattus 
crepitans)^  etc.,  were  included. 

On  Blue  Fish  Meadows,  lower  end  of  Seven  Mile  Beach,  he 
found  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  Laughing  Gulls,  and  on 
Poor  House  Flats,  a  mile  further  north,  about  thirty  pairs.  June  30, 
he  visited  the  smaller  colony  and  found  about  twenty  young  on  the 
wing  and  most  of  the  nests  with  from  two  to  three  eggs  each  nearly 
ready  to  hatch.  On  Blue  Fish  Meadows  three  colonies,  about  one 
hundred  yards  apart,  were  found.  As  they  were  approached, 
about  five  hundred  old  birds  mounted  into  the  air  together  with 
about  one  hundred  young  birds.  The  males  seemed  to  be  sitting 
together  on  the  extensive  tracts  of  *  crash  *  and  arose  first,  followed 
by  the  females  which  were  flushed  from  the  nests,  one  at  a  time, 
after  the  males  sounded  the  alarm.  The  nests,  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  were  all  undisturbed,  the  eggs  in  many  cases  being 
just  hatching.  Among  the  gulls*  nests  were  scattered  many  nests 
of  Clapper  Rails,  probably  for  the  protection  given  them  from 
Crows.  At  8  P.  M.,  just  at  dusk,  the  males  all  flew  out  to  sea  in  a 
straight  line,  high  up  in  the  air.  The  warden,  Capt.  Charles 
Wright,  said  that  this  was  a  regular  habit,  and  that  the  birds  did 
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not  return  until  dawn.  The  nests  were  scattered  along  the  banks 
of  small  creeks  in  the  high  grass  and  were  substantidly  built  on 
the  '  crash.'  The  increase  was  probably  seven  or  eight  hundred 
birds  from  the  two  colonies,  as  there  were  two  broods  raised,  al- 
though the  first  one  was  not  large,  owing  to  two  very  heavy  slornis 
which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  many  eggs  were 
washed  away  or  destroyed, 

A  colony  of  nine  pairs  of  the  Common  Tern  were  found  on 
the  upper  end  of  Gull  Island,  in  Great  Sound,  back  of  Seven 
Mile  Beach,  and  fourteen  pairs  on  Peck's  Beach,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Blue  Fish  meadows.  He  visited  these  colonies  on 
June  30  and  found  twenty-three  eggs  in  the  first  locality,  one  ready 
to  hatch.  The  second  colony  was  visited  July  2  where  forty-one 
eggs  were  found,  one  nest  containing  five  eggs.  On  July  16  both 
colonies  were  visited  again,  and  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  eggs 
had  hatched ;  eight  young  were  found  that  were  a  day  or  two  old. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  believed  that  we  have  accomplished  wonders 
with  the  Laughing  Gulls,  as  fully  one  thousand  young  have  been 
raised,  the  first  brood  flying  about  June  30  and  the  second  about 
August  aa,  when  young  were  Still  seen  that  could  not  fly.  The 
increase  of  terns  was  small,  as  the  colonies  did  not  exceed  fifty 
pairs  of  old  birds. 

The  two  wardens  have  done  excellent  work  in  posting  the  warn- 
ing cards  in  stores,  boat  landings,  gunners'  resorts  and  railway 
stations.  The  posters  have  kept  many  persons  away  from  the 
breeding  grounds. 

The  bird  laws  of  New  Jersey  are  very  unsatisfactory,  protection 
to  gulls  and  terns  being  given  only  from  May  i  to  September  i. 
The  Audubon  Society  of  New  Jersey  could  not  do  a  better  or  moK 
imponant  work  than  to  have  the  American  Ornithologists'  Unioa 
law  enacted  in  their  State. 


Mr.  lamtfs  H.iynes  Hill  report*  on 
Fishtrs  Island,  N.  V..  and  L"    [Jjwa 
rop^Tt  lieius  here  given  in  fo 
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**  Starting  at  Goose  Island,  between  Guilford  and  Faulkners 
Island,  the  point  farthest  west  from  which  I  have  received  infor- 
mation, I  regret  to  say  that  the  Goose  Island  Colony,  about  which 
you  made  special  inquiry,  and  which  was  the  largest  colony  of 
Roseate  Terns  {Sterna  dougalli)^  about  five  hundred  pairs,  on  the 
Connecticut  coast,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Some  years  ago  a 
house  was  built  on  Goose  Island,  and  having  been  inhabited,  the 
terns  were  dispersed,  and  probably  distributed  themselves  over 
the  other  islands  in  the  Sound,  nesting  with  colonies  of  Wilson's 
Terns  {Sterna  hirundo) , 

••  Following  the  coast  line  eastward,  the  next  island  on  which 
the  terns  nested  is  VVaterford  Island,  a  small,  low,  sandy  islet 
near  the  east  shore  of  Niantic  Bay.  Here  I  observed,  on  June  20, 
ei;;ht  pairs  of  Wilson's  {Sterna  hirundo)  nesting  (3  nests  with  3 
eggs,  5  with  2),  and  they  successfully  hatched  and  brought  up  their 
broods,  as  on  my  subsequent  visit  on  July  25  I  saw  fourteen 
young.  Still  traveling  eastward  one  comes  to  Two  Tree  Island, 
about  one  mile  from  Millstone  Point.  It  is  a  small,  rocky,  sandy 
island,  where  I  found  on  June  20  eleven  pairs  of  Wilson's  Terns 
nesting  (3  nests  with  3  eggs,  5  with  2,  4  with  i)  this  year.  Mr. 
Philip  J.  McCook,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Union,  whose 
summer  home  is  on  Niantic  Bay,  has  also  observed  the  nesting 
birds  on  both  islands. 

•*  Following  the  shore  until  you  arrive  at  Noank,  there  is  a  low 
!»andy  island  called  Lidd/s  Island,  where  on  June  18  I  found 
seven  pairs  of  birds  nesting (2  nests  with  3  c'^gs,  4  with  2,  i  with 
i).  On  my  visit  July  4  I  could  sec  only  five  young,  and  think 
the  birds  must  have  been  disturbed. 

•*  These  small  colonies  of  Wilson's  Terns  are  the  onlv  ones 
that  I  know  of  nesting  in  Connecticut  waters ;  I  have  looked,  and 
have  inquired  about  the  beaches,  and  find  no  terns  nesting  on 
lh«-  mainland,  save  a  colony  of  Wilson's,  about  eighty  birds,  noted 
by  J.  B.  Canfield  of  Bridgeport,  Associate  Member  of  the  Union, 
and  Clarence  H.  Watrous  of  Chester,  Conn.,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  important  information.  There  may  be  an  island 
4yx  two  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  Guilford  where  possibly 
some  terns  may  nest,  but  I  have  no  way  of  obtaining  present 
information  about  them;  possibly  some  other  members  of  the 
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Union  may  have  noted  nesting  birds.  The  islets  I  have  men- 
tioned on  the  Connecticut  shore  were  not  used  as  nesting  places, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  prior  to  the  scattering  of  the  colony  at 
Great  Gull  Island.  Few  are  aware  that  they  are  now  so  used, 
and  it  may  be  owing  to  this  fact  that  they  are  not  greatly  molested. 
"Unfortunately  there  is  no  Connecticut  law  protecting  gulls 
and  terns,  as  they  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  song  or  insectiv- 
orous or  game  birds.  It  is  our  purpose  to  send  in  a  petition  to 
put  gulls,  terns  and  ospreys  in  the  protected  list  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 


"  New  York. 

"  At  the  eastern  end  of  Fishers  Island,  about  two  or  three 
miles  distant  from  the  Connecticut  shore  is  Wicopesset,  a  small, 
sandy,  rocky  island.  Here  a  colony  of  about  three  hundred 
Wilson's  and  a  few  Roseate  Terns  nest.  With  this  colony  I 
noticed  six  or  seven  Laughing  Gulls,  but  they  have  never  been 
known  to  nest  on  this  island  as  far  as  my  observations  extend. 
This  island  is  about  one  half  mile  from  the  eastern  point  of 
Fishers  Island,  and  the  waters  about  it  are  usually  quite  boister- 
ous, owing  to  the  strong  tides ;  being  exposed  to  the  ocean,  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  reach  and  protect. 

**  On  June  i8  I  found  six  sets  of  3  eggs,  22  of  2,  17  of  i,  and  indi- 
cations were  that  more  birds  intended  nesting.  Unfortunately 
I  was  unable  to  make  a  landing  on  my  visit  to  this  island  July 
4,  on  account  of  the  rough  weather,  but  we  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  at  least  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
young  were  successfully  raised  in  spite  of  the  depredations  of  the 
egg  thieves.  Two  warning  notices  were  put  up  on  this  island  on 
the  first  of  June.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any  provision  for 
protecting  the  birds  on  this  island  this  year,  as  its  area  does  not 
permit  a  camp  without  disturbing  the  birds,  and  the  nearest  house 
is  two  miles  distant.  If  this  island,  though  limited  in  area,  could 
be  fully  protected,  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  breeding  grounds 
on  the  Sound.  Perhaps  a  person  tenting  on  East  Point  with  a 
boat  handy  could  give  the  desired  protection. 
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"On  the   eastern  shore  is  a  small,   rocky   island   near   East 
Harbor,  called   by  the  natives   Little  Pine  Island.     Here  there 
were,  on  June  18,  five  pairs  of  Terns  nesting  (2  nests  with  3 
eggs,  3  with  2)  ;   all  were  hatched.      Further  to   the  westward 
one  finds  Flat  Hammock,  a  low,  sandy,  shingly,  crescent-shaped 
island  near  the  South  Dumpling,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  North  Dumpling  Light,  kept  by  Capt.  J.  T.  Fowler, 
and  a  little  over  a  mile  from  Fishers  Island.     Flat  Hammock  is 
the  largest  breeding  ground  of  the  terns  on  Fishers  Island  Soimd. 
On  June  24,  Capt.  Fowler  counted  783  eggs  in  singles,  twos  and 
threes.     On  June  27,  I  went  over  and  recounted,  to  verify  the 
number,  and  found  92  nests  with  3  eggs,  213  with  2,  27  with  i,  i 
with  4,  and  one  white  tgg^  making  in  all  734  ;  and  we  think  we  may 
have  missed  quite  a  number.     We  noted   14  or  15  young,  and 
many   eggs  were  *  pipped,*  in   all   representing  a  colony  of  700 
birds.     Notices  were  also  put  up  on  this  island  early  in  June,  and 
I   engaged  Capt.  Fowler  to  become  the  guardian  of  the  terns. 
With    protection   for  one   month,  from  June  15  to  July  15,  the 
terns  did  well  and  we  estimated  the  number  of  birds  hatched  to 
be  between  four  and  five  hundred,  mostly  Wilson's.     This  is  a 
larger  number  than  were  ever  before  successfully  raised.     We  note 
that  between  the  first  of  June  and  July  is  the  time  when  the  eggers, 
boating  parties  and  summer  boarders  at  Fishers  Island  commit 
most  of  their  depredations  on  the  poor  defenseless  terns.     On 
two  or  three  windy  days,  it  was  impossible  for  Capt.  Fowler  to 
reach  the  island,  and  quite  a  number  of  eggs  were  taken  by  the 
aforesaid,  navigating  larger  craft.     On  the  whole,  the  partial  pro- 
tection given  the  terns,  shows  what  could  be  accomplished  if  full 
protection   were  afforded  the  birds,  as  they  have  no  enemies  save 
man.     I  would  also  add  that  the  number  of  nesting  birds  on  these 
two  islands  increased  from  one  or  two  dozen  pairs  to  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  birds  in   1897,  and  without  any  doubt  they 
were  a  portion  of  the  great   colony   of  terns   which    left    Great 
Gull  Island  that  year. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if,  another  season,  some  one 
were  located  on  South  Dumpling,  the  birds  would  receive 
better  protection,  as  it  is  only  about  two  or  three  minutes  row 
from  there  to  the  Flat  Hammock,  and  even   row   boats   could  be 
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easily  seen  approaching  the  island.  Flat  hammock  and  Wico- 
pesset  birds  should  certainly  receive  full  protection,  being  the  two 
largest  colonies  on  Long  Island  Sound  except  those  on  Gardiners 
Island. 

"  In  June,  1899,  the  Terns  of  both  Wicopesset  and  Flat  Ham- 
mock were  persecuted  by  plume  hunters  from  Long  Island. 
Andrew  E.  Garde,  an  Associate  Member  of  our  Union,  who  went 
to  the  island,  ascertained  the  true  state  of  affairs.  He  found  sev- 
eral dead  terns  that  had  been  wounded  and  had  died  on  Flat 
Hammock,  and  I  was  afraid  they  had  left  the  locality  altogether ; 
but  on  July  17,  I  received  information  through  Mr.  Ray,  that  a 
large  colony  of  terns  was  nesting  on  South  Beach  on  Fishers 
Island,  and  another  at  Barleyfield,  Cove  Beach,  on  the  same 
island.  I  was  overjoyed  and  immediately  went  over  and  investi- 
gated and  found  large  numbers  of  nesting  birds  on  both  beaches. 

"  The  shooting  on  this  island  is  leased  to  the  Fishers  Island 
Sportsman's  Club,  and  the  gamekeeper  of  the  club  guards  the 
game  faithfully.  As  there  is  no  shooting  allowed  on  the  island 
save  by  the  Club,  the  plume  hunters  did  not  dare  follow  the 
terns  to  their  new  nesting  places.  The  terns  are  intelligent 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  need. 

**  In  the  breeding  season  of  1900  the  terns  went  back  to  their 
old  breeding  grounds  at  Flat  Hammock  and  Wicopesset. 

**  In  regard  to  Plum  Island,  as  there  is  a  garrison  there  in  care  of 
the  Government  coast  defense  works,  on  which  work  still  continues, 
the  birds  have  been  driven  away  from  their  old  nesting  place. 
This  information  is  derived  from  Capt.  Clark,  who  lives  on  the 
island,  and  Capt.  Jas.  F.  Smith  of  the  steamer  *  Manhanset,' 
which  touches  daily  at  the  island. 

"  Great  Gull  Island,  the  old  and  famous  breeding  place  of  the 
terns,  owing  to  the  garrison  and  buildings  on  it,  is  still  totally 
deserted  by  the  terns ;  only  a  few  essayed  to  use  one  of  the 
extreme  points  for  nesting  purposes,  but  as  the  soldiers  gave 
them  a  warm  reception  they  sought  safer  and  more  [>eaceful 
quarters. 

"  I  regret  to  report  that  the  plume  hunters  have  also  relent- 
lessly followed  the  terns,  and  have  shot  them  on  their  feeding- 
grounds,  the  waters  of  the  *  Race,'  the  waterway  between  Great 
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Gull  Island  and  Race  Rock  Lighthouse,  leading  from  Long 
Island  Sound  to  the  ocean;  here  there  are  large  numbers  of 
schools  of  bluefish,  mackerel  and  menhaden,  as  well  as  of  the 
smaller  fry,  smelts  and  capelin.  Some  of  the  fishermen  from 
Long  Island  and  Connecticut,  not  content  with  a  good  catch  of 
bluefish,  the  schools  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  darting  and 
hovering  terns,  seek  to  add  to  their  sport  and  to  enrich  their 
own  and  the  plume  dealers*  pockets  by  shooting  their  feathered 
benefactors,  which  they  sell  at  ten  cents  each.  Such  destruction 
should  be  stopped,  or  the  terns  will  be  exterminated,  as  the  birds 
are  killed  while  caring  for  their  young. 

"  Robbed  of  their  eggs  and  shot  by  plume  hunters  on  their 
breeding  and  feeding  grounds  at  the  north,  shot  all  along  their 
line  of  migration,  slaughtered  in  their  winter  homes  in  southern 
waters,  the  thought  of  it  all  makes  one  heartsick,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  any  terns  are  left. 

"  You  may  count  on  me  as  a  champion  of  the  terns,  gulls  and 
ospreys  in  this  locality,  and  I  shall  use  every  means  in  my  power 
to  protect  them.'* 

The  other  colonies  of  Terns  left  in  New  York  State  are  located 
on  Gardiners  Island,  and  are  doubtless  a  portion  of  the  colony 
which  was  driven  from  Great  Gull  Island  when  that  place  was 
occupied  by  the  Government  as  the  site  for  one  of  the  new  fortifi- 
cations. 

This  Gardiners  Island  colony  divided  into  two  parts,  one  locating 
at  the  north  and  the  other  at  the  south  end  of  the  island.  Two 
wardens  were  employed,  as  the  colonies  are  quite  large  and  some 
distance  apart.  Capt.  C.  VV.  Rackett  looked  after  the  north  colony, 
and  reports  that  early  in  the  season  two  parties  attempted  to  take 
eggs,  and  succeeded  in  getting  about  fifty  before  he  could  prevent 
them.  He  warned  them  that  arrest  would  follow  any  further  at- 
tempt at  egging,  after  which  he  was  not  troubled  by  any  further 
efforts  to  disturb  the  birds.  He  estimates  that  at  the  end  of  the 
season  there  were  at  least  two  thousand  or  more  birds  in  the  colony. 
He  also  states  that  the  terns  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Blue  Fish  Gulls, 
are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  fishermen  when  they  are  looking  for 
school-fish,  such  as  bluefish,  weak  fish,  bonita,  etc.  These  pred- 
atory fish  are  chasing  the  small  fry  which  they  drive  to  the  surface. 
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The  gulls  hover  over  the  spot  to  feed  on  the  small  fish,  thus  show- 
ing the  fishermen  where  the  schools  of  food  fish  are. 

The  south  colony  was  cared  for  by  Capt.  H.  S.  Miller,  who  re- 
ports that  a  few  parties  came  to  egg,  but  he  informed  them  of  the 
law,  and  that  the  American  Ornithologists*  Union  would  prosecute 
any  person  or  persons  who  infringed  it.  Subsequently  he  had  na 
trouble  with  poachers.  He  estimates  that  the  colony  contained 
more  than  two  thousand  birds  at  the  end  of  the  season,  Sept.  20, 
when  the  southward  migration  commenced. 

The  law  in  New  York  is  the  same  as  in  New  Jersey ;  terns  be- 
ing classed  with  **  web-footed  wild  fowl,"  which  are  only  protected 
from  May  i  to  September  30. 

Maine. 

The  coast  of  Maine  was  considered  by  the  Committee  as  the 
most  important  in  the  special  field  to  be  worked,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  supposed  to  have  suffered  less  from  the  destructive 
work  of  the  feather  hunters  than  any  other  portion  of  the  coast, 
except  perhaps  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Rumors  that 
large  numbers  of  gulls  {Larus  argentatus  smithsonianus)  had  been 
shot  there  during  the  season  of  1899  had  come  to  our  notice,  but 
it  was  thought  that  some  large  colonies  still  existed,  and  an  in- 
vestigation proved  this  to  be  9  fact.  Scattered  along  this  beautiful 
and  picturesque  coast  may  still  be  found  large  numbers  of  both 
terns  (Sterna  hirundo  et paradiscea)  and  gulls  (Z.  a,  smithsonianus) 
which,  if  protected,  will  in  a  few  years  resume  their  former  abun- 
dance ;  but  no  measure  of  protection  that  can  be  given  to  the  birds, 
even  by  paid  and  faithful  wardens,  will  be  sufficient  if  the  citizens 
of  Maine  do  not  insist  upon  the  immediate  passage  of  a  thoroughly 
effective  law.  The  present  statute  is  lamentably  deficient  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  protect  any  species  of  gulls  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Terns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  protected  by  a  late  act. 
The  Committee,  when  it  undertook  to  protect  the  gulls,  was 
confronted  with  the  lack  of  a  statute  to  aid  them,  and  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  ascertain  who  were  the  owners  in  fee  of  the  vari- 
ous islands  on  which  the  colonies  were  located.  These  ownerships 
were  ascertained  through  the  medium  of  lawyers  and  tax  commis- 
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sioners.  The  two  largest  gull  colonies  are  located  on  No-mans-land 
and  Great  and  Little  Duck  Islands.  The  first  two  islands  are 
owned  by  citizens  of  Maine,  and  in  each  instance  the  owners  were 
secured  as  wardens.  By  applying  the  law  against  trespass,  the 
Committee  was  enabled  to  absolutely  protect  the  gulls  breeding 
on  these  islands  during  the  past  season.  Little  Duck  Island  is 
owned  by  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  A.  B.  Richardson, 
who  very  gladly  gave  the  Committee  a  full  power  of  attorney  to  act 
for  him  after  he  was  informed  of  the  nature  of  our  efforts.  Mr. 
Driscoll,  the  owner  and  warden  of  Great  Duck  Island,  was  given 
authority  to  prevent  trespass  on  the  adjoining  island.  Little  Duck. 
Seven  paid  wardens  were  employed  in  the  State,  and  in  addition 
three  light-keepers  volunteered  their  services,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lighthouse  Board  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  J.  Merton  Swain,  a  member  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union,  who  resides  in  Portland  and  who  is  particularly  well  in- 
formed regarding  the  birds  of  his  vicinity,  very  kindly  relieved  the 
Committee  of  all  details  of  work  in  his  locality. 

In  Casco  Bay  there  are  only  two  colonies  of  terns  left,  which 
breed  on  Bluff  and  Stratton  Islands.  These  were  cared  for  by 
Capt.  George  E.  Cushman  who  was  regularly  appointed  a  warden 
by  the  Game  Commissioners  of  Maine,  his  salary  being  paid  from 
the  Thayer  fund.  He  rendered  excellent  service,  and  reports  that 
about  five  hundred  birds  arrived  on  May  25  and  that  the  colony, 
he  should  judge,  doubled  itself  during  the  season  ending  Septem- 
ber 20 ;  he  only  had  occasion  to  arrest  one  man  who  had  shot 
and  had  in  his  possession  eight  birds ;  he  was  convicted  and  paid 
his  fine  into  the  State  Treasury.  On  another  occasion  he  pre- 
vented shooting,  and  he  also  feels  confident  that  no  eggs  were 
taken.  Warning  notices  were  supplied  by  the  Committee  and 
were  posted  at  this  breeding  ground  and  the  villages  adjacent. 
This  was  also  done  along  the  whole  coast,  some  hundreds  of  large 
posters  being  distributed  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Spinney  of  the  Sequins  Island  Lighthouse,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  states  that  the  extermination  of  the 
terns  of  Sagadahoc  County  was  completed  in  1896.  Rewrites: 
"  I  am  much  gratified  to  note  during  the  past  season  the  obvious 
results  of  the  protection  now  being  given.     During  a  number  of 
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days  in  August  I  noticed  more  terns  about  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  the  adjacent  shores  than  I  had  seen  for  four  years  past.  It 
gave  me  much  satisfaction,  and  I  hope  that  they  may  soon  again 
locate  on  their  old  breeding  grounds  in  this  locality." 

Captain  Geo.  D.  Pottle,  Keeper  of  the  Franklin  Island  Light- 
house, protected  the  terns  on  three  small  islands  near  him,  vis,. 
Eastern  and  Western  Egg  Rock  and  Shark  Rock ;  he  estimates 
that  at  the  end  of  the  season  there  was  an  increase  of  one  thou- 
sand pairs  in  the  three  colonies.  He  reports  trouble  with  only 
one  party  who  was  after  birds  and  he  was  prevented  from  getting 
any  by  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Pottle.  On  ten  occasions  persons 
were  prevented  from  taking  or  destroying  the  eggs  ;  he  states  that 
the  people  are  about  evenly  divided  in  sentiment  as  to  whether 
the  birds  should  be  prbtected  or  not.  Some  persons  believe  that 
all  wild  things  are  given  to  man  to  be  used  or  abused  as  the 
individual  sees  fit.  The  Committee  finds  this  view  largely  obtains 
along  the  whole  coast,  although  the  agitation  during  the  past  few 
years  regarding  bird  protection  is  gradually  developing  a  change 
of  sentiment. 

About  twenty  miles  south  of  Rockland  lies  a  small  rocky  islet 
known  as  Matinicus  Rock.  For  ages  past  this  has  been  an  ideal 
home  for  sea  birds.  The  only  other  occupants  of  this  rock  are 
the  lighthouse  keepers  and  their  families.  The  writer  of  this 
report  visited  this  rock  in  July  and  found  in  Capt.  James  E.  Hall 
a  warm  friend  of  the  birds.  The  whole  island  being  a  govern- 
ment reservation,  the  head  keeper  of  the  light  has  authority  to 
prevent  any  persons  from  disturbing  the  birds  breeding  there. 
From  500  to  700  pairs  of  terns  were  found,  quite  a  large  number 
of  Spotted  Sandpipers  {Actitis  macularia)  ^  about  75  pairs  of 
Black  Guillemots  {Ccpphu^  KO'^^^)^  ^"^  ^wo  pairs  of  Puffins  {Fra- 
terctila  arcticii).  This  island  is  a  titanic  mass  of  granite  blocks, 
the  south  side  being  very  precipitous.  Even  during  the  most 
quiet  weather  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  land  upon  and  thus  will 
always  be  a  iiome  for  sea  birds.  At  the  date  of  the  writer's 
visit,  July  19,  nearly  all  of  the  young  terns  were  out  of  the  egg, 
only  two  nests  with  eggs  being  found.  The  young  birds  were  in 
all  stages  from  the  downy  chick  to  those  able  to  fly  a  few  feet, 
the  majority,  however,  being  able  to  accompany  the  old  birds  in 
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Hight.  The  young  birds  that  could  not  fly  well  were  extremely  rest- 
less and  would  not  permit  a  very  near  approach,  so  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  good  photograph  of  them.  They  could  run 
rapidly  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  take  instantaneous 
camera  shots  at  them.  Hundreds  of  old  birds  were  in  the  air 
over  the  head  of  the  writer,  screaming  their  displeasure  at  his 
intrusion  and  giving  warning  to  the  young  birds  that  were  hidden 
in  the  scant  herbage  or  among  the  boulders.  While  the  parent 
birds  were  uttering  the  warning  cry  the  young  would  not  move. 
Large  numbers  of  the  old  birds  were  carrying  in  their  bills  small 
fish,  not  over  one  or  two  inches  long,  of  a  bright  silvery  color. 

Penobscot  Bay  is  an  immense  sheet  of  water  dotted  with  thou- 
sands of  rocky  islands  var^'ing  in  size  from  a  ledge  only  exposed 
at  low  tide  to  islands  containing  some  thousands  of  well  timbered 
acres.  There  are  numerous  small  colonies  of  terns  scattered 
about  on  the  smaller  islands  and  ledges.  The  largest  of  these 
colonies  of  terns  were  found  on  Trumpet,  Ship,  Barge,  Lower 
Mark  and  Green  Islands  and  Saddle  Back  Ledge.  These  colo- 
nies vary  in  size  from  two  hundred  pairs  each  on  Trumpet  and 
Ship  Islands  down  to  a  few  pairs  on  the  others.  None  of  these 
islands  were  located  so  that  it  was  possible  to  afford  them  any 
special  protection,  as  they  are  too  far  apart  for  one  warden  to 
oversee  and  too  far  from  the  nearest  inhabited  islands.  On 
Trumpet  Island  evidences  were  seen  showing  that  a  party  had 
visited  the  place  and  had  enjoyed  fried  terns*  eggs  or  a  tern's  egg 
omelet.  This  island  was  a  low,  flat,  grass-covered  mound  with  a 
wide  margin  of  sand  and  large  cobble.  Nests  were  found  on  the 
sandy  beach  above  the  normal  high  tide  mark  and  also  on  the 
grassy  upland.  At  the  date  of  the  visit,  July  4,  no  young  birds 
were  found  in  any  stage,  probably  because  all  the  flrst  clutches 
of  eggs  had  been  taken.  It  was  noticed  also  that  all  these  unpro- 
tected birds  were  much  wilder  than  the  terns  on  Matinicus  Rock 
where  they  are  practically  undisturbed.  On  Green  Island  a 
youog  tern  was  found  July  9,  on  the  cobble,  which  beautifully 
illustrated  protective  coloration.  It  was  almost  stepped  upon 
l>eiore  it  was  seen,  and  during  the  whole  time  that  a  trip<:>d 
camera  was  being  set  up,  moved  about,  focused  and  plates 
exposed  from  two  different  positions,   it  did  not  move   even    so 
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much  as  an  eyelid.  Three  persons  were  close  by  watching  the 
young  bird  and  overhead  was  the  parent  tern  warning  the  young 
one  not  to  move. 

At  the  mouth  of  Narraguagus  Bay  on  Douglass  Island,  a  colony 
of  terns  numbering  some  two  thousand  was  protected  by  Charles 
Huckins.  He  reports  that  he  experienced  no  trouble  whatever 
during  the  season  and  that  the  normal  increase  in  the  colony  took 
place.  The  island  was  well  posted  and  the  notices  caused  a  num- 
ber of  persons  to  apply  to  Mr.  Huckins  to  ascertain  the  exact 
text  of  the  law. 

The  only  other  colony  of  terns  protected  was  a  small  one  on 
Libby  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Machias  Bay.  This  was  under  the 
care  of  warden  Capt.  M.  W.  Ackley  of  Cutler.  This  island  having 
a  lighthouse  upon  it  makes  it  a  very  easy  one  to  protect 

The  Committee  believes  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  and  entirely 
possible  for  terns  on  the  coast  of  Maine  to  become  as  abun- 
dant as  formerly.  The  present  law  protects  them,  and  should  your 
Committee  be  continued,  it  is  intended  to  enforce  the  law  by  paid 
wardens,  and  also  to  endeavor  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  activi- 
ties of  citizens  of  Maine,  especially  those  resident  along  the  coast, 
in  the  preservation  of  the  beautiful  and  graceful  sea  swallows  that 
add  so  much  to  the  charm  of  the  littoral  scenery. 

Herring  Gulls  are  probably  more  numerous  than  terns  on  the 
Maine  coast  although  many  more  gulls  than  terns  were  shot  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1899.  The  writer  had  a  long  interview  with  an 
Indian,  a  member  of  the  Quoddy  tribe,  who  stated  that  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  were  killed  last  year;  he  said  that  the  gulls 
were  shot  entirely  for  millinery  purposes  and  that  they  were  not 
all  the  big  white  gulls  (Z.  argentatus  smith sonianus) ,  but  some  were 
smaller.  These  were  probably  Ring-bills  {Larus  delawarensis)  ^ 
Kittiwakes  {Rissa  tridactyld),  and  Bonaparte's  {Larus  phUadei" 
phid),  that  were  secured  during  migration  ;  he  was  asked  particu- 
larly whether  many  of  the  smallest  white  gulls  (terns)  were  shot 
and  he  replied  **  No,"  because  they  did  not  bring  so  large  a  price. 
He  informed  the  writer  that  purchasing  agents  from  New  York  and 
Boston  millinery  firms  visited  the  Maine  coast  in  1899  to  secure 
gull-plumage.  The  competition  between  these  agents  was  so  keen 
that  the  price  which  started  at  four  dollars  per  dozen  soon  rose  to 
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twelve  dollars  per  dozen.  It  requires  an  average  of  four  large 
gulls  to  make  a  dozen  pieces,  which  allows  for  waste  caused  by 
dirt,  blood  and  badly  shot  birds.  Two  wings  are  counted  as  one 
piece,  the  back  another,  and  a  strip  on  each  side  of  the  breast 
bon'e,  from  the  neck  to  the  under  tail-coverts,  as  two  more ;  a  per- 
fectly clean  bird  thus  making  four  commercial  '  pieces '  in  the  mil- 
linery trade.  The  Indian  also  stated  the  best  time  to  secure  them 
was  while  the  old  birds  were  on  the  nesting  ground,  as  they  were 
then  in  finer  plumage,  and  it  was  easier  to  get  them.  They  were 
secured  in  various  ways,  some  by  shooting,  although  this  was  the 
least  desirable,  as  it  necessitated  washing  the  skin  to  cleanse  it 
from  blood  and  dirt ;  further,  when  shooting  many  birds  fell  in  the 
water,  which  was  undesirable  as  it  reduced  the  value  of  the  skin. 
The  favorite  way  was  to  snare  the  birds  on  or  near  the  nests,  and  also 
to  set  a  trawl  line  with  hooks  baited  with  fish.  This  line  was  set 
•on  the  land  in  a  clean  grassy  place,  so  the  birds  when  caught  were 
not  soiled.  A  live  decoy  gull  was  sometimes  secured  to  the  top 
•of  a  small  spruce  on  an  island  where  the  birds  were  in  the  habit 
of  congpregating  and  many  were  secured  by  shooting  those  that 
came  to  the  decoy.  This  Indian  was  a  mason  by  trade,  but  he 
stated  that  he  could  make  so  much  more  money  shooting  gulls, 
and  that  it  was  so  much  pleasanter  work,  that  he  abandoned  his 
trade  to  become  a  gull  hunter.  He  was  asked  whether  the  Indi- 
ans would  continue  to  shoot  gulls  this  season  and  he  replied  that 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  such  an  active  demand  for  them  now, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  law  passed  that  prevented  their  being 
taken  on  the  breeding  grounds.  He  probably  mistook  the  work 
done  by  your  Committee  for  a  new  law.  The  Indians  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  in  parties  of  half  a  dozen  or  less  and  camping  on 
or  near  the  breeding  grounds  while  in  pursuit  of  the  gulls,  locating 
at  all  the  different  places  where  the  gulls  nested. 

Your  Committee  found  twelve  colonies  of  Herring  Gulls,  and  all 
were  protected.  The  most  eastern  one  was  on  Old  Man  Island, 
at  the  entrance  to  Machias  Bay.  This  island  is  a  precipitous  mass 
of  rock,  rising  from  the  ocean  without  the  slightest  semblance  of 
a  beach,  and  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  small  spruce  trees. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  gulls  nested  there  and  were 
cared  for  by  Capt.  Ackley.     The  writer  tried  to  get  on  the  island 
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July  14,  but  although  it  was  a  very  calm  day  with  hardly  any 
on,  yet  it  was  found  impossible  to  land.  The  heave  of  the  ocean 
was  so  great  that  oftentimes  the  spray  would  dash  many  feet  in  the 
air  when  a  wave  broke  on  the  rocks.  Capt.  Ackley  also  protected 
a  new  colony  of  about  twenty-five  pairs  of  gulls  on  Shot  Ishmd. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  any  have  bred  there.  A  colony  of  about 
two  hundred  pairs  lived  on  The  Brothers  Island.  Quite  early  in 
the  season  the  Indians  succeeded  in  killing  about  fifty  gulls  before 
the  warden  heard  of  their  arrival.  Fortunately  the  Indians  had 
camped  on  Spragues  Neck,  the  owner  of  which,  Mr.  Eben  Sears, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  at  the  request  of  your  Committee,  had  given  a 
power  of  attorney  to  Capt.  Ackley.  He  therefore  had  no  difficulty 
in  driving  them  from  the  neighborhood  entirely  and  no  further 
trouble  occurred  during  the  season. 

In  Mooseabec  Reach  stands  a  tall  cylindrical  rock  whose  flat 
apex  must  contain  an  area  of  half  an  acre.  The  sides  are  so 
precipitous  that  it  is  impossible  for  anything  without  wings  to 
reach  the  top.  The  writer  passed  close  by  it  on  the  steamer 
*  Frank  Jones*  about  5  a.  m.  July  16.  The  whole  top  of  the  rock 
was  so  white  with  gulls  that  it  looked  as  though  it  were  covered 
with  a  blanket  of  snow.  The  pilot  of  the  steamer  told  the  writer 
that  the  gulls  were  never  disturbed  there,  because  no  one  could 
get  at  them,  and  he  added  :  *^  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  many  and  many 
a  time  in  a  dense  fog  or  in  the  darkness,  the  gulls  have  told  me 
that  I  was  on  the  true  course.'*  Their  cries  were  always  vented 
on  the  approach  of  the  steamer  whether  in  daylight,  darkness,  or 
fog.  He  thought  that  the  destruction  of  that  colony  of  gulls 
would  be  a  distinct  menace  to  navigation. 

A  colony  of  about  eighteen  hundred  pairs  of  gulls  is  located 
at  the  mouth  of  Narraguagus  Bay,  on  Egg  Rock  and  Nash 
Island ;  these  were  cared  for  by  Mr.  Charles  Huckins,  who 
reports  that  he  had  no  trouble,  and  that  the  protection  given 
them  resulted  in  a  very  material  increase  in  the  colony. 

Great  Duck  and  Little  Duck  Islands  are  located  due  south 
from  Mount  Desert  Island  and  are  some  six  or  seven  miles  out  to 
sea  from  South  West  Harbor.  Both  of  these  islands  contain 
colonies  of  gulls,  the  larger  one  numbering  some  two  thousand 
pairs  and   the   smaller   about    three    hundred  pairs.     Both   were 
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under  the  care  of   Mr.  I>.  Driscoll,  the  owner  of  Great   Duck 
Island.     On  the  south  end  of  Great  Duck  the  l-nited  States  has  a 
small  reser\'ation  and    a   lighthouse.     The   head    keeper,  Capt. 
Stanley,  is  an  ardent  bird  lover  and  protector  of  the  gulls,  some 
of  which  breed  almost  at  his  doorstep.      The  Indians  attempted 
ejrly  in  the  season  to  kill  gulls  on  these  islands  but  were  driven 
away  by  the  warden.     There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  large  increase 
in  both  colonies  was  made  during  the  past  season  as  the  result  of 
the  special  protection  given  to  them.     Mrs.  Stanley,  the  wife  of  the 
iight-keepcr.  owns  and  runs  a  beautifully  located  and  well  kept 
summer  hotel  at  South  West  Harbor.     To  her  the  Committee  is 
under  very  ;ireat  obligations  for  the  active  part  she  took  in  fur- 
nishing UN  with  valuable  information  and  aid  in  the  work.     Her 
intelligent   knowledge   of   the   birds   and    love   for   them  made  it 
especially  pleasant  for  the  writer  to  talk  with  her.     She  stated 
th.it  the  breeding  gulls  arrive  regularly  t-ach  year  about  March. 
27,  hardly  ever  varying  twelve  hours  from  that  date.     They  are 
not  mated  when  they  arrive,  and  for  at  least  a  month  they  daily 
have  great  meetings  and  caucuses  until  all  are  mated.     No  nest 
Iniilding  is  commenced  until  the  mating  is  completed,  and  the  lay- 
ing season  usual  I  v  commences  about  Mav  27.  or  fullv  two  months 
after  their  arrival  on  the  breeding  grounds.     The  nests  are  very 
rriide  and  rough  atTairs  when  built  in  the  trees,  simply  a  mass  of 
.«ricks«  and  within  the  last  few  years  a  few  feathers  have  been 
.icic/od.     The  gulls  are  very  easily  tamed  :  on  one  occasion  her 
c'/»iKiren  found  s<mie  young  birds  that   had    lost    their    parents. 
'i'^trv^'  Were  brought  to  the  light-station  and  were  fed  and  tared 
•*'*       vnitil  they  were  grown  to  full  size.      Kven  then,  although  they 
^'^^r^^  strong  oi  wing  and  mixed  in  with  the  other  birds  when  olT 
^*='<^1  in;:,  rhey  came   regularly  every  day  and  sat  in  a  row  on  the 
■  ^*  -i^  ^a  of  the  lighthouse  and  called  for  food. 

•  ^  «i  another  occasion  they  brought  up  a  brood  of  four  orphaned 
*-*'*'=*  and  took  them  to  the  hotel  when  thev  went  there  for  the 
'-*■■**  «iicr.  The  birds  lived  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  near  the  hotel 
*^***»»ids  and  were  so  tame  th.it  the  guests  of  the  house  could 
t^ic-lit  them  up  and  handle  or  hold  and  feed  them  as  thouj;h  they 
'^^^^r  domestic  animals.  They  remained  with  them  until  late  in 
tn«-     ***t?ason  and  were  finally  wantonly  shot  by  some  passing  ;;uii- 
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ners,  who  left  them  lying  on  the  rocks  as  an  evidence  of  their 
^wicked  cruelty. 

In  response  to  the  question  whether  the  dark  colored  birds 
ever  mated  with  the  white  birds,  Mrs.  Stanley  said  that  they  did 
when  they  were  two  years  old.  Her  reason  for  this  belief  was  as 
follows :  On  one  occasion  a  young  gull  had  lost  one  of  its  legs 
just  above  the  knee.  The  wound  healed  but  the  bird  was  a 
cripple  and  had  to  hop  and  stand  on  the  perfect  leg.  They  fed 
the  bird  and  it  became  very  tame.  In  the  fall  it  left  with  the 
other  gulls  and  returned  with  them  the  next  spring,  exhibiting 
its  old  familiarity.  That  season,  when  the  bird  was  only  one  year 
old,  it  did  not  mate.  It  remained  on  and  about  the  island  all  the 
season,  departing  with  the  others  on  their  southward  migration. 
The  following  season  it  returned  again  and  was  still  partially  dark 
colored.  It  secured  a  white  mate  and  raised  a  brood  of  young. 
Mrs.  Stanley,  to  illustrate  how  the  birds  have  been  presecuted  in 
the  past,  told  the  writer  that  a  gang  of  stone  cutters  from  Black 
Island,  where  there  is  a  large  quarry,  came  to  Duck  Island  on 
one  occasion  and  while  there  gathered  up  at  least  two  or  three 
bushels  of  eggs,  and  after  having  set  up  a  mark  used  the  eggs  as 
missiles.  The  warden  informed  the  writer  that  the  Indian  hunters 
claimed  to  have  killed,  on  the  two  Duck  Islands,  during  the  year 
1899,  at  least  twenty-eight  hundred  gulls.  Mrs.  Stanley  said  that 
this  year  the  number  of  gulls  about  the  Duck  Islands  and  in 
South  West  Harbor  showed  a  very  marked  decrease  over  the 
numbers  in  1899  and  before.  All  of  the  garbage  from  the  hotel 
is  taken  out  into  the  harbor  and  is  dumped  on  the  ebb  tide. 
Some  hundreds  of  gulls  were  always  awaiting  the  dumping  hour, 
but  this  year  the  flock  was  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with 
the  numbers  prior  to  1899. 

In  South  West  Harbor  are  two  docks  where  large  quantities  of 
cod  and  other  fish  are  cured  and  packed.  The  entrails  are  thrown 
overboard  and  the  gulls  were  in  the  habit  of  congregating  there  to 
feed  on  the  refuse.  Men  and  boys  would  gather  on  the  docks 
and  wantonly  shoot  the  birds  for  sport.  This  has  now  been 
stopped.  Mrs.  Stanley  said  that  Petrels  {Oceanodroma  leucorhoa) 
were  very  numerous  on  (ireat  Duck  Island  but  that  none  were 
ever  seen  during  daylight,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  they  could 
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latter  islands  and  a  lesser  number  on  the  first  mentioned.  Spec- 
ial protection  could  not  be  given  these  four  gull  colonies,  for  the 
same  reason  that  prevented  protection  of  the  terns  in  Penobscot 
Bay.  If  a  satisfactory  law  is  passed  by  the  next  legislature  it 
may  be  possible  during  the  coming  breeding  season  to  do  some 
good  by  thoroughly  posting  these  islands  with  warning  notices. 

A  few  Double-crested  Cormorants  {Phalacrocorax  dilophus)  were 
seen  on  Black  Horse  Ledge,  but  their  nests  could  not  be  found. 
This  ledge  is  well  out  to  sea  and  is  almost  impossible  to  land  upon 
except  during  the  calmest  weather. 

The  largest  colony  of  Herring  Gulls  (Z.  a,  tmithsonianus)  in  the 
State  of  Maine  is  located  on  the  island  of  No-man s-land.  This 
island  has  an  area  of  about  twelve  acres  and  is  situated  about  a 
mile  from  Matin icus  Island,  some  seventeen  miles  south  of  Rock- 
land. It  is,  like  all  the  islands  on  the  Maine  coast,  very  rocky, 
with  practically  no  beach,  and  is  consequently  difficult  to  land  ufx>n. 
It  is  about  half  covered  with  spruce  and  fir  trees  of  moderate  size 
and  is  well  carpeted  with  red-top  grass,  clover  and  weeds.  It  is 
an  ideal  home  for  gulls  and  about  twenty-five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  pairs  breed  there.  The  writer  visited  this  island  July  i8 
and  20,  spending  some  hours  there  on  each  day.  The  birds  have 
been  faithfully  and  thoroughly  protected  by  the  owner  of  the  island. 
Capt.  Mark  Vounu:.  Your  Committee  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
increase  of  this  gull  co'ony  was  entirely  normal  during  the  year 
1900.  The  island  is  so  far  from  the  mainland  that  it  is  not  visited 
by  the  natives  or  by  summer  tourists.  The  entire  population  of 
the  adjoining  Matinicus  Island  numbers  only  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  people,  all  of  whom  are  either  friends  or  relatives  of  the 
warden,  consecjuentl y  they  respect  the  wish  of  Capt.  Young  to  carr}* 
out  the  instructions  of  the  American  Ornithologists*  Union  Com- 
mittee that  not  an  cg^  should  he  taken  for  any  purpose,  and  that 
not  a  bird  should  be  killed.  The  writer  visited  No-mans-land 
first  on  July  18,  and  on  approaching  the  shore  in  a  dory  was  saluted 
by  the  cries  of  thousands  of  anxious  gulls.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight  to  see  these  great  white  birds  in  such  clouds  all  over  the 
island.  The  noise  was  deafening  but  at  the  same  time  was  inspir- 
ing. Such  a  sight  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten  and  it  is  worth 
a  long  journey  to  view.      There  is  probably  no  place  on  the  Atlan- 
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pearance  it  had  died  only  a  short  time  before.  Some  other  dead 
birds  were  found  on  the  island  but  they  were  always  very  small 
ones.  After  passing  the  downy  stage  the  mortality  seems  to  be 
very  slight.  The  writer  wishing  to  get  some  photographs  of  the 
old  birds  concealed  himself  among  the  spruces  and  almost  imme- 
diately the  adult  birds  commenced  to  settle  on  the  trees  or  on  the 
ground  among  the  nestlings,  and  the  cries  ceased  to  a  large  de- 
gree. The  slightest  movement  or  the  appearance  of  the  hider  was 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  gulls  and  at  once  clouds  of  them  were  in 
the  air  again.  Invariably  on  alighting,  either  on  the  ground  or  in  a 
tree  top,  the  gulls  would  elevate  both  wings  preparatory  to  folding 
them.  It  was  certainly  a  most  beautiful  and  impressive  sight  to 
see  these  superb  white  birds  perched  singly  or  in  groups  on  the 
spruce  tops,  and  it  forcibly  impressed  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the 
writer  that  if  every  feather-wearing  woman  could  only  see  them 
there  she  would  never  again  ask  to  see  them  perched  upon  a 
bonnet.  The  birds  are  too  grand  to  be  used  for  any  other  pur 
pose  than  that  intended  by  nature. 

The  Island  of  No-mans-land  is  so  admirably  situated  for  a 
breeding  place  for  Herring  Gulls  that  it  would  be  a  wise  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maine  to  purchase  it  and  set  it 
aside  in  perpetuity  as  a  reservation  and  home  for  the  gulls.  How- 
ever, this  would  be  useless  unless  at  the  same  time  a  law  was 
passed  giving  them  absolute  protection  at  all  times  and  making  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  kill  one. 

One  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  male  population  of  Matin- 
icus  Island  is  the  catching  and  curing  of  codfish.  While  on  the 
fish  wharf  one  day,  the  writer  took  a  bucket  of  cod  livers  and, 
although  not  a  gull  or  tern  was  in  sight,  commenced  to  throw 
them  one  by  one  into  the  water.  It  was  only  a  moment  or  so 
when  a  tern  appeared,  and  with  light,  graceful  darts  to  the  sur- 
face would  daintly  pick  up  pieces  of  liver.  Soon  others  appeared, 
and  with  them  gulls,  until  in  a  very  short  time  a  mixed  Hock  of 
terns  and  gulls  were  gathered  numbering  nearly  a  hundred.  A 
cod  liver  is  about  two  inches  wide  and  six  inches  long,  but  a 
gull  will  take  a  whole  one  down  at  a  single  gulp.  The  contrast 
between  the  light,  airy  movements  of  the  terns  and  the  heavy 
splash  of  the  gulls,  which  made  the  spray  Hy,  was  very  marked* 
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GENERAL    NOTES. 


The  Paroquet  Auklet  in  California.  —  In  the  collection  of  the  Califor 
Academy  of  Sciences  there  are  live  specimens  of  CyclorrkyncAus psitf^ 
ulus  from  the  bay  and  ocean  at  iSan  Francisco.  Three  of  these  were  c^^ 
tured  by  Dr.  John  Hornung  —  a  male,  Jan.  10, 1S95,  and  a  male  and  femr 
Jan.  8,  1899.  The  remaining  two  specimens  (a  male  and  female)  v. 
secured  by  Mr.  William  J.  Hackmeier,  Dec.  17,  1899.  The  white  feath 
behind  the  eyes  are  well  developed  in  the  three  January  specimens, 
far  as  I  am  aware  this  species  has  not  been  recorded  from  Califor 
waters.  —  Leverett  M.  Loomis,  California  Academy  of  Sciences^  S 
Francisco. 
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On  the  Southern  Limit  of   the  Winter  Range  of   Bonaparte's  Gi 

{Larus  Philadelphia).  —  In  tlie   firsi   edition    of  the  A.  O.  U.   Check-Li 
the  habitat  of  Lar  us  Philadelphia  is  given  as  follows:   '*  Whole  of  Noi 
America,  breeding  mostly  north  of  the  United  States  ;  south  in  winter 
Mexico  and  Central  America."     In  the  second  edition  the  closing  clause- 
is  omitted  and  tbc  following  substituted:  "  Not  vet  recorded  from  soul 
of  the  I'nited  States,  though  reported  from  the  Hermudas." 

Nevertheless,  it  has  long  Ix-'en  a  matter  of  record  ( Lawrence, yW*  Gra; 
son,  Mem.   Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  \'ol.  \\y   1S74,  P-  3^7)  that  this  speci< 
occurs  at  least  as  far  south  as  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa.     A  recent  instance 
occurrence  is  not  lacking  to  confirm  this  record,  there  being  in  the  co' 
lection  of   the   California   Academy  of   Sciences   three   specimens  froi 
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itlan  Uken  hy  Mr.  P.  O.  SimonK  In  December,  1896. —  Leverett  M. 
il»,  California  Acadtmy  of  Scitnces^  San  Francisco. 

itherCarey'i  Chicken.  —  Knowing  that  the  Wilson's  Petrel  {Oceanites 
ticms)  mif^rateh  for  the  breeding  season,  through  the  autumn  until 
h  perhaps,  to  the  South  Atlantic,  I  was  interested  to  note  during  mv 
n  vovage  from  Liverpo<»l  —  November  17,  I  think  it  was  —  in  mid- 
itic,  that  the  familiar  Petrels  which  1  had  hitherto  seen  onlv  solitary 
lattached,  were  now  tlvinj^  in  t1(K*ks  of  two  dozen  or  so.  The  bird 
ed  to  be  the  Mother  Carcv's  Chicken  of  our  New  England  summer 
watern.  but  did  not  appear  •singly.  I  could  detect  no  special  south- 
movement,  but  the  ship  might  well  have  interrupted  this  course 
ig  bird-  which  tlv  s«)  low.  It  might  be  interesting  to  add  mv  observa- 
that  both  in  .\ugust  and  in  Noveml)er.  the  onlv  otiier  bird  which 
t  be  met  with  at  anv  hour  of  the  vovage  from  landfall  to  land- 
ra%  a  Shearwater,  pre»»iimablv  Puffinus  major. 

anyone  ban  ()l>*oer\'ations  counter  to  this  laht  I  should  gladly  hear  of 
. — Rk<.inam>  C.  RcmiiiNs.  Hoston,  Mass. 

e  Yellow-biUed  Tropic  Bird  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  —This  Tropic 
{PkartoM  americanus)  or  *  Kooi,'  as  the  natives  call  it,  is  rather  com- 

upon  the  windward  side  of  the  island  of  Hawaii  where  it  breedh  in 
.  in  the  clitfs.  I  have  secured  three  specimens  and  have  seen  many 
.  So  far  it  is  the  t)nlv  Tropic  Hird  I  have  l>cen  able  to  disco\er  on 
lii.  although  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  both  P.  athtreus  and 
ihritamtia  oi*cur,  at  least  casually.  None  of  the  present  dav  natives 
awaii  whom  I  have  luesUoned  appear  to  know  anvthmg  of  the  Ked- 
I  Tropic  Bird,  although  Mr.  Wilson  »«tate!»  that  he  shot  several  speci- 

of  this  specte«>  in  the  caKlera  of  Kilauea.  Roth  Kauai  and  Niihau 
ihahited  bv  P.  rnftriraMtiu,  while,  according  to  Wilson,  Mr.  I'erkins 
J  P.  <r/irrrir.t  breeding  in  the  clitlsal>out  Honolulu.  It  thus  appears 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  unuHuallv  favored  in  having  three  resident 
e*  ot  Tropic  Birds.  —  H.  W.  Hknsiiaw,  ////o,  //awaii, 

e  Old  Squmw  at  San  Francisco.  —  A  female  //arclda  /kyemaiis  (No. 
t,  Calif.  Acad.  Sci. "»  was  taken  bv  Dr.  John  liornung  at  San  Francisco, 
rnher  i6,  iSiyS.  Notice**  of  the  occurrence  of  this  duck  in  California 
>  few  as  to  render  an  adilitional  capture  worthy  of  note. —  Lkverktt 
iN»Mls.  California  Academy  of  Scitntrs,  Sitn  Pran*  isio. 

e  Emperor  Goose  in  the  Interior  of  California.  —  In  the  fall  of  1895 
«vman  Belding  presented  to  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  ft] 
iturc  specimen  of  /*kila*  te  canaa^aa^  which  had  been  shot  bv  a  mar 
unter  on  Novembi*r  i  of    that  year  near  (iridler,  in  Butte  Countj,oil 
\  Creek,  a  tributarv  of  the  Sacramento  River. 
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October  8,  1900,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Slevin  found  in  one  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco markets  another  immature  Emperor  Goose,  which  he  obtained  for 
the  Academy.  This  bird  probably  came  also  from  the  San  Joaquin- 
Sacramento  Valley  —  the  chief  source  from  which  the  supply  of  geese  is 
drawn  for  the  San  Francisco  markets. 

The  only  other  record  for  California  appears  to  be  the  one  by  Mr.  Town- 
send  (Auk,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  491)  reporting  a  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Charles 
Fiebig  at  Humboldt  Bay.  —  Lkverett  M.  Loomis,  California  Academy 
of  Sciences f  San  Francisco. 

Nesting  of  Cory's  Bittern  at  Toronto,  Ontario.  —  Although  Cory's  Bit- 
tern was  at  first  believed  to  be  only  a  straggler  at  Toronto,  the  taking  of 
young  birds,  together  with  the  continued  presence  of  this  bittern,  led 
many  to  believe  that  the  eggs  would  eventually  be  found  in  Toronto 
marsh;  but  it  was  not  till  1898  that  a  nest  was  discovered.  On  June  15 
of  that  year,  Mr.  George  Pierce,  while  collecting  in  Ashbridge's  marsh, 
Toronto,  took  a  female  of  Ardetta  neoxena  from  her  nest.  The  nest  was 
described  as  simply  a  mass  of  last  year's  reeds,  and  contained  one  egg. 
Soon  after  the  bird  was  taken  Mr.  J.  H.  Ames  saw  it  and  noticed  that  the 
abdomen  was  much  swollen;  next  day  I  examined  the  bird,  it  having  in 
the  meantime  been  partially  skinned,  and  the  body  cut  open,  exposing  a 
fully  developed  egg,  unfortunately  broken.  I  compared  the  broken  egg 
with  the  one  found  in  the  nest,  and  they  agreed  perfectly  in  color  ;  other 
eggs  in  the  ovary  showed  signs  of  development.  The  color  of  the  ^%%^  was 
much  darker  than  the  average  of  Toronto  taken  sets  of  A,  exilis,  though  I 
have  since  seen  a  set  as  dark.  The  body,  with  the  broken  tg^  undis- 
turbed, was  preserved  in  alcohol,  and,  together  with  the  other  ^^^^  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ames  ;  the  skin  is  in  my  collection. 

Mr.  Ames  and  myself  have  thought  it  better  to  separately  record  the 
facts  as  we  found  them  ;  the  correct  identity  of  the  eggs  of  Cory's  Bit- 
tern being  of  sutficicnt  importance  to  warrant  great  care  being  used. — 
James  H.  Fleming,  Toronto^  Ontario. 

Nesting  of  Cory's  Bittern  (Ardetta  neoxenti) And  Other  Notes. — On  the 
evening  of  June  15,  1898,  I  was  in  Mr.  Geo.  Pierce's  store  when  he  returned 
from  a  collecting  trip  on  Ashbridge's  Bay;  he  brought  in  with  him  a  female 
Cory's  Bittern  and  eg«j.  1  at  once  took  the  opportunity  of  examining  it 
and  found  that  the  abdomen  was  veiy  much  swollen,  which  suggested 
that  it  contained  more  eggs,  and  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  correct. 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  eggs  with  those  of  A.  exilis. 
The  egg  measured  1.30  x  i.oo. 

On  December  2,  189S,  a  female  immature  Iceland  Gull  {Lams  leucop- 
terus)  was  taken  in  Toronto.  It  was  afterward  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  and 
is  now  in  mv  collection. 

On  May  11,  1900,  while  on  a  collecting  expedition,  I  took  a  male  Prairie 
Warbler  {Dendroica  discolor)  in  full  plumage. 
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On  November  3,  1900,  mv  ion  took  a  Purple  Sandpiper  (Tringa  mart- 
tt'ma)  in  AiihhrUlKe*8  Ha^.  There  were  three  in  the  flock,  and  the  other 
twti  ha\c  lieen  «ince  taken. 

On  September  1,  1900.  a  Yellow  Rail  {Porxana  noveboracensis)  was 
taken  ut  Toronto  and  brought  to  nic  alive.  It  is  thriving,  and  it  is  verv 
intrrr«ting  to  hear  its  difterent  calU. — J.  II.  Amks,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Sexual  Difference  in  Size  of  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  ( Tringa  macn- 
itt/a).  —  In  connection  with  my  note  in  *  The  Auk  *  (Vol.  XVI,  April.  i8</>, 
p.  179K  i  ha\e  latelv  run  across  the  followinjj  reference  which  seems  of 
tntert'st.  From  John  Murdoch's  account  of  the  birds  obcerxed  at  I*oint 
]iarr<m,  .Maska  (^ce  I.t.  V.  II.  Rav's  Report  of  the  Kxpedilion.  1885,  p.  iii) 
I  qu<»tc  the  followinj;:  •* There  Is  frequenllv  a  great  diNparitv  of  size 
between  the  two  sfxes.  A  comparison  of  tfie  large  series  we  collected 
show«  that  the  average  length  of  the  female  is  alM>ut  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  le«>»  than  that  of  the  nuile,  but  that  the  snuillest  femnje  was  fullv  an 
int  h  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  largest  male.  The  ditterence  in  si/e  i**  so 
marked  that  the  natives  noticed  it  and  insisted  that  tlie  small  females 
mere  nt»t  Aibw6kia,  but  NiwiliwilCik  {Ereunttes  pusillMt.)'*  Certainlv 
•uth  farts  ^^hould  be  in  our  manuals.—  RnciiNALi)  IIkhkr  IIowk,  Jr., 
i.cmgteood,  Mass. 

Great  Gray  Owl  in  Wyoming.  —  During  the  latter  part  (»f  labt  month, 
>K."piemlH*r,  1900,  in  companv  with  mv  brother,  the  State  Engineer,  i 
«i«itedthe  Alpine  I^ake  region  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  loftv  Wind 
Ri*er  Mountains.  On  the  26th  we  were  at  the  hunting  lodye  of  Wm. 
WrIU,  one  hundred  and  fiftv  miles  north  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
railroad.  Thi^  lodge  is  known  to  the  post  ot)ice  department  as  Wells 
pi>*t  office,  and  is  the  end  of  the  mail  route  which  carries  the  mail  bv 
»tage  troni  Opal  station  three  times  a  week.  Among  the  trophies  ot  the 
hunt,  with  which  the  walls  of  Mr.  Wells's  hnlge  are  decorated.  I  noted  a 
i»rrat  ffra\  Owl  { Scotia ftex  rinerea).  The  bird  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  specie^,  the  wing  measuring  19I  ins.  and  the  tail  i^  ins. 

Inquir\  developed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wells  killed  the  bird  with  his  snow- 
»hoe  pole  in  April.  i><</^.  He  stated  the  snow  at  the  time  was  Inrtween 
three  and  four  feet  deep  and  as  he  was  returning  home  on  his  snowshoes 
he  ftaw  the  bird  sitting  in  a  low  spruce  tree  not  far  from  the  bulge.  lie 
approached  easilv.  and  knoi^ked  the  bird  from  its  perch  with  his  snowshoe 
p«»!e.  as  stated  above.  Mr.  Wells  said  further  that  it  was  the  first  and 
onit  owl  of  the  kind  he  had  seen  during  a  residence  of  .several  \ears  at 
thr  IfKlge. 

I  make  this  note  because  this  is  the  first  Cireat  (irav  Owl  I  have  met 
with  in  Wyoming.  Two  of  the  hunters*  guides  emploved  bv  Mr.  Wells, 
told  me  thev  had  »een  thift  owl  in  the  mountains,  but  as  thev  had  never 
killed  the  bird  I  am  inclined  to  question  their  identification.  However.  I 
think  it  quite  probable  the  Great  Grav  Owl  may  be  a  rare  winter  resident 
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in  the  higher  mountainous  and  densely  wooded  tracts  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  State.  Wells  post  office  is  located  in  the  margin  of  a  dense 
pine  and  spruce  forest  at  the  western  base  of  the  lofty  Wind  River  range 
of  mountains,  in  Uinta  County,  Wyoming,  and  its  elevation,  by  aneroid 
barometer,  taken  the  day  we  were  there,  was  8,000  feet.  —  Frank  Bond, 
Cheyenne^   Wyo, 

Breeding  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher  {Empidonax  traillii  alnorum)  near 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  —  During  a  visit  to  Ash  Swamp,  three  miles  ea^ 
of  Plainfield,  Union  County,  New  Jersey,  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  2i8t  of 
July,  1899,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  Alder  Flycatcher  (Bmpidonaa 
traillii  alnorum)  a  common  species  there. 

My  identification  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  who 
examined  a  bird-of-t he-year  secured  on  August  6,  1899. 

Circumstances  pointed  to  its  breeding  here,  and  my  experience  during 
the  past  sum^jier  proves  that  it  does  so,  for  on  every  visit  to  the  swamp  I 
found  the  shy  little  flycatchers  among  the  alders.  These  dates  include 
May  30,  June  17  and  24,  and  July  8,  15,  22  and  29. 

The  species  is  rather  numerous  and  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  swamp  (which  is  less  than  one  square  mile  in  area\  frequenting 
chiefly  the  alders  along  the  streams  and  edges  of  the  woods.  Elsewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Plainfield  I  have  found  it  only  during  the  migrations. 

I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  an  occupied  nest,  but  discovered  a 
deserted  nest  containing  one  t^%<,  which  may  belong  to  this  species.  On 
July  29  I  came  upon  one  of  these  birds  with  a  brood  of  full-grown  young 
and  saw  one  of  the  latter  fed  by  its  parent. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  positive  record  of  the  breeding  of  this  spe- 
cies south  of  northwestern  Connecticut. 

Its  three  congeners  of  the  eastern  United  States  all  occur  in  this  vicin- 
it}'.  The  Least  Flycatcher  is  a  common  summer  resident,  the  Green- 
crested  Flycatcher  is  a  rare  summer  resident,  and  the  Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher  is  a  fairly  common  transient  visitor. 

The  avi-fauna  of  this  region  is  decidedly  Carolinian. —  W.  D.  W. 
Miller,  Plainfield,  N.J. 

The  Raven  in  Polk  County,  North  Carolina.  —  On  the  morning  of 
February  15.  1S97,  I  saw  a  Raven  as  it  passed  over  the  mountain  village 
of  Tryon,  Polk  Countv,  N.  C  Tryon  is  said  to  have  an  elevation  of 
about  1500  feet,  and  is  situated  on  a  ridge  leading  up  from  the  Piedmont 
Region  to  the  peaks  of  Melrose  and  Hogback,  the  latter  in  South  Caro- 
lina.—  Lfa'ERETT  M.  Loom  is,  California  Academy  of  Sciences^  San  Pram- 
Cisco. 

Song  of    the  Western  Meadowlark.  —  Referring  to  the  comment  o 

G.  S.  Mead  in  his  letter  of  August  18,  1900,  printed  in  the  October  num 

ct  of  '  The  Auk,'  relative  to  the  musical  ability  of  Sturnelia  magna  jt#^ 
b 
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imrta,  I  witth  to  add  a  pnraf^raph  in  commendation  of  the  bird.  On 
Mondav.  (K't.  I,  1700,  I  was  at  Big  Pinev  post  office,  Wyoming,  Keventy- 
Ave  niik'<»  north  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  railroad.  Early  in  the  morning 
I  «ra«  attracted  to  the  wreckage  of  an  old  waterwheel  in  North  Piney  Creek 
)u«i  \mxk\  of  the  post  otfice,  hv  a  K\vei*t  and  continuous  vocal  effort  of  some 
bird.  I  believed  the  dinger  wa*<  a  Meadowlark  for  some  of  the  notes  were 
familiar,  hut  I  was  in  doubt,  never  having  heard  the  song  before.  I  ap- 
proached, carelessly,  and  soon  discovered  a  Western  Meadowlark  perched 
upon  the  topmost  paddle  of  the  old  wheel  singing  —  well  singing  an  aria 
trom  the  '•ong-book  of  Nature.  To  me  the  performance  wa«  exceedingljr 
creditable:  but  owing  to  the  surroundings  and  the  season  of  the  vear,  itt 
actual  muiiical  value  muv  ha\e  l>een  overestimated.  The  performance 
«ia«  continuous  for  over  three  minuten  when  the  bird  joined  a  small  ilcK'k 
that  wa«  foraging  induntriouiilv  for  breakfast  along  the  bank  of  the  creek. 
This  example  of  continuoun  vwal  effort  of  the  Western  Meadowlark  is 
the  tir*t  and  onlv  one  of  my  experience  and  while  Mr.  Mead's  Kuggestir)n 
—  that  there  may  be  indixiduaLs  of  surpushing  vocal  powers,  is  of  doubtful 
value,  nothing  can  Ix*  more  certain  than  that  continuous  bursts  of  song 
■re  of  rare  occurrence.  Mav  I  Ik*  permitted  to  add,  also,  that  during  nine- 
tern  vears*  re-idence  in  Wyoming  mv  observation  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
tner  song  of  the  Western  Meadowlark  has  forced  the  conclusion  that  there 
i*  no  <«uch  thing  as  a  distinctive  vocal  utterance  of  the  race.  One  would 
almo'^t  bi*  sate  in  asserting  that  no  two  larks  sing  alike,  so  great  is  the 
rangi*  ot  individual  eftbrt.  While  the  songs  of  all  of  the  Western  Larks 
larv  greatly  from  that  of  the  eastern  form  the  lack  of  uniformity  will  in- 
•ure  to  the  promoter^  of  the  taxonomic  value  theory  final  and  certain 
confusion. —  Kk.\nk  Bond,  Ckeyenne,  Wyo. 

Occurrence  of  the  Mexican  Crossbill  (Loxui  cmrz^irostra  stricklandi) 
at  Nehfh,  Nebraska. —  It  is  interesting,  to  say  the  least,  tonote  theoccur- 
rrtict-  <;t  this  southwestern  bird  at  Neligh.  Nebraska,  several  hundred 
miles  east  of  its  normal  range.  A  large  female  was  taken  bv  myself  on 
I>eceinlH-r  «>•  i^^^^.  just  at  dusk,  while  it  was  perched  on  the  head  of  a 
sunflower  {litlianikus  anmuHs)  feeding  industriously  upon  the  seeds. 
The  tmlv  other  birds  in  the  near  vicinitv  at  the  time  were  a  tew  Common 
Redpolls  {Afanthis  limaria).  There  was  a  fair  amount  ot  siu>>\  on  the 
grf>und  at  the  time,  but  no  heavy  storms  had  occurred  to  account  for 
the  bird  straggling  so  far  from  its  usual  range.  The  specimen  is  now 
mm*  collection.  —  .Mkrritt  Cary,  Xrii'i'^A,  AVA. 

An  Addition  to  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-Liat.  —  Several  ^  ears  ago  I  submitted 
to  Mr.  Urevkster  three  specimens  for  comparison  with  the  t vpe  of  /Vm- 
dreira  mtjfp-i/rams,  tknd  he  reported  that  the>'  l>elongcd  to  that  Waibler. 
The  three  specimens  form  a  part  of  a  series  of  eleven  males,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  taken  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
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and  during  June,  1894,  in  the  Huachuca  and  Chiricahua  Mountains,  Ari- 
zona, by  Mr.  W.  W.  Price  and  his  assistants. 

Comparing  this  series  with  several  males  of  D.  audubomi  \ti  very  high 
breeding  plumage  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Central  California,  I  find 
that  the  gap  between  D.  auduboni  and  D.  nigrijrons  is  nearly  bridged 
over. — Leverett  M.  Loom  is,  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San 
Francisco. 

Sequence  of  Plumages  in  the  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler.  In  mjr 
paper  on  the  Molting  of  Birds  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1896,  159)  I 
erroneously  stated  that  the  young  males  of  Dendroica  carulescens  in  the 
first  winter  plumage  were  brown  like  the  adult  female.  Attention  was 
called  to  this  error  by  Mr.  Wm.  Palmer  in  reviewing  my  paper  in  'The 
Auk'  (1896,  p.  242).  As  I  find,  however,  that  many  persons  still  regard 
some  of  the  brown  fall  birds  as  young  males  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  an  interesting  specimen  in  my  collection,  secured  in  Wyoming  County, 
Pennsylvania.  July  14, 1900.  This  bird  is  molting  from  the  Juvenal  to  the 
first  winter  plumage,  the  olive  brown  feathers  of  the  earlier  dress  being  seen 
on  the  back,  sides  ot  the  body  and  under  the  tail,  while  most  of  the  remaining 
feathers  are  of  the  black,  blue  and  white  plumage  of  the  '  old  male.'  The 
flight  feathers  are  not  shed  at  this  molt.  All  the  feathers  of  the  throat  arc 
frosted  with  white.  This  character  as  well  as  the  olive  edgings  to  the  wing 
feathers  will  serve  to  distinguish  males  of  the  year  from  old  birds.  — Wit- 
MER  Stonk,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Granatellus  venustus  in  Sinaloa. —  The  California  Academv  of  Sciences 
possesses  three  specimens  of  this  rare  Warbler  collected  by  Mr.  P.  O. 
Simons  in  Sinaloa.  Two  of  the  birds  were  secured  at  Tatemalis  —  a  male, 
June  4.  and  a  female,  June  17,  1897.  The  third  example  (a  male)  was 
obtained  April  10,  of  the  same  year  at  Rosario. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  female:  Above  drab  with  top  of 
head  tinged  with  wood  brown,  deepening  toward  forehead;  above  ear- 
coverts  a  broad  line  of  buff,  extending  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  upper 
eyelid;  ear-coverts  wood  brown,  lores  paler;  wings  broccoli  brown;  tail 
brown  with  three  lateral  feathers  tipped  with  white,  the  outer  web  of 
outer  one  almost  wholly  white;  lower  parts  whitish,  with  a  broad  bufif 
hand  acros>  chest;  sides  of  body  washed  with  buff;  under  tail-coverts 
largely  tingct!  with  l>utt;  wing  2.15  in.;  tail  2.50;  exposed  culmen  .46; 
tarsus  .75. —  IvKVKRKTT  M.  LooMis,  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Stin  Francisco. 

Maryland  Yellow  throat  at  Sea. —  On  August  19,  1900,  at  about  3  p.  m. 
when  mv  ship,  the  *  Saxonia,' eastward  bound,  was  about  305  miles  East 
i  South  from  Boston  I^ight,  a  small  bird  tiew  up  from  astern  and  spent 
several  hours  perched  in  various  parts  of  the  upper  works.  It  was  lively, 
generally  shy,  plump  and  apparently  happy.     It  took  no  interest  in  finely 
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chopped  meat,  nor  crumbs  nor  meal.     Wishing  to  ascertain  its  indentity 
exactly,  I  whistled  the  well-known  "  wichity  wichity  *'  tune  of  the  Mary- 
land Yellow-throat  {Geolhlypis  trichas).     On    hearing  this  tune,  the  bird 
though  fully  50  feet  away,  flew  toward  me  almost  without  hesitation  till 
it  perched  within  four  feet  of  my  lips.     Having  eyed  me  seriously  for  a 
vhilc  it  withdrew  to  a  little  distance  and  soon  lost  interest  in  my  whistling. 
Thus  identified,  the  bird  must  have  been  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat 
^a  male  in  fall  plumage,  a  dress  which  in  any  case  I  think  I  know  accu- 
'atelj.      Now  the  interest  of  this  occurrence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ship  (and  the  matter  grew  hourly  worse  while  the  bird  staid 
aboard)  was  well  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Nova  Scotia  to  any 
^d  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  even  Bermuda.     And  I  do  not  suppose 
f^esc  warblers  migrate  direct  from  Newfoundland  to  Bermuda  nor   the 
^V'est  Indies.     There  had  been  no  noticeable  hard  weather;  the  migrant 
'*^*s  fresh ;  and  I  must  conclude  (with   Mr.  Brewster)  that  my  Yellow- 
^^'"oat  was  a  lost  bird.     It  would  be  well  to  record  all  such  instances  of 
*«i^^r  error  in  migration.     In  this  case  the  only  point  in  doubt  would  be 
^'^^ther  it  wasayoung  bird  in  its  first  attempt. —  Reginald  C.  Robbins, 
iion^  Ma$s. 

lie  Breeding  of  the  Hermit  Thursh  on  Martha's  Vineyard  Island. — 
•    H.  V.  Greenough  took  on  July  27,   1900,  a  female  Hermit  Thrush 


^  ^^^^^locichla  guttata  fallasii)  near  Tashmoo  Lake,  West  Chop,  Martha's 

**~*  «vard,  Mass.     The  bird  was  heard  singing,  and  a  number  of  others  of 

^       leind  were  seen,  evidently  of  one  family.     The  bird  taken  is  in  very 

^^»~n  breeding  plumage.     This  is  the  first  breeding  record  I  believe  for 

^  '^^j*.  island. —  Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  Longxvoody  Mass. 

-^'he  Hermit  Thrush  on  Martha*s  Vineyard,  Mass. —  Apropos  of     Mr. 

^^^inald  Heber  Howe's  record  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  on  Martha's  Vine- 

-  ^■^"cithe  following  may  be  of  interest.     In  a  list  of  birds  read  before  the 

^^  1  aware  Valley  Ornithological  Club,  Feb.  2,   1899,  the  writer  gave  the 

*^>~mit  Thrush  as  a  summer  resident  on  Martha's  Vineyard.     My  first 

^^I>erience  with   this  bird  was  in  August,  1S97,  while  camping  on    the 

^*^^tern  shore  of  Lake  Tashnioo,  a  small  brackish  pond  in  the  northern 

P^*"'^  of  the   island.     Our  camp  was  situated  upon  a  small  promontory 

^  *^  ich  projects  into  the  lake  for  about  one  hundred  yards.     Extending 

°^"*- Veen  this  point  and  the  shore  is  a  cove-shaped  marsh  covered  with 

F*  "Magnum   and   freshened    by   numerous  springs.     On    the   side   of   the 

*^^sh  near  the  shore  the  bank  ascends  abruptly  for  eight  or  ten  feet  and 

^  ^^^  slopes  gradually  back,  at  no  place  reaching  a  height  of  fifty  feet. 

^^>ering  the  point  and  extending  half  a  mile  back  from  the  shore  is  a 

»  ^  ^^ve  of  yellow  pines.     Here  and   there   they   have   been  cleared  away, 

"^ing  place  to  an  undergrowth  of  bay,  high  bush  huckleberry,  and  vari- 

^  species  of  oak.     Further  back  fiom  the  shore  the  pines  have  so  inter- 

^     ^Mrn  as  to  make  it  almost  imper€*''able.     Bordering  on  these  is  an  oak 
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growth  which  where  it  encroaches  upon  the  pines  makes  a  dense  and 
well-shaded  woods. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  would  invariably  find  several  Hermit  Thrushes 
near  the  springs.  Soon,  however,  they  would  retire  to  the  deep  woods 
whence  we  could  hear  their  songs  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

During  each  of  the  following  summers  I  have  made  many  trips  to  this 
locality,  the  earliest  and  latest  dates  being  June  24  and  September  27.  Of 
all  the  days  spent  there  I  can  only  recall  one  instance,  a  dark  cloudy  day 
late  in  August,  upon  which  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  a  Hermit  Thrush. 

Although  the  writer  has  never  found  a  nest  he  has  seen  the  young  birds 
repeatedly  and  feels  quite  confident  that  at  least  three  pairs  nested  there 
during  the  past  summer. 

So  far  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  **  boreal  island,**  occu- 
pying less  than  one  square  mile,  is  the  only  spot  where  the  Hermit  Thrush 
nests  on  Martha's  Vinevard. — Herbert  L.  Coggins,  Germantown.  Pa. 

Notes  from  Ontario. — In  *The  Auk  *  for  October,  1898, 1  reported  the 
finding  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Solitary  Siindpiper  (Toianus solitarims) 
on  Simcoc  Island,  Ontario.  Since  that  time  careful  inquiry  has  revealed 
the  fact  that  this  bird  is  a  constant  summer  resident  about  Kingston,  and 
that  it  breeds  pretty  regularly  is  probable.  This  summer  I  spent  a  month 
(August)  on  the  Petewawa  River,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of 
Kingston.  This  river  runs  through  an  uninhabited  district  and  rises  in 
Algonquin  Park,  which  is  reserved  by  the  Ontario  Government  for  the 
protection  of  game.  The  whole  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Petewawa 
was  investigated,  and  nearly  everywhere  the  Solitary  Sandpiper  was 
encountered,  singly,  and  in  small  flocks,  the  flocks  consisting  invariably 
of  two  parent  birds  and  this  season's  young.  On  the  4th  of  August  the 
young  were  more  than  half  grown,  and  able  to  fly  well.  Although  the 
Sandpipers  were  so  easily  approached  in  this  unfrequented  district,  that 
it  was  a  simple  matter  to  identify  them,  still  in  order  to  leave  no  doubt,  a 
specimen  (adult)  was  taken  from  one  of  the  flocks.  No  Spotted  Sand- 
pipers were  seen. 

The  Petewawa  district  is  extremely  rich  in  Warblers,  many  ot  the  rarer 
ones  undoubtedly  breeding  there,  but  among  the  common  birds  it  was 
interesting  to  find  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat.  A  brood  of  Hermit 
Thrushes  was  seen,  and  the  Cireat  Horned  Owl  was  extremely  common 

Near  Renfrew,  ninety  miles  north  of  Kingston,  Bartramian  Sandpipers 
(Rartramia  loniricauda)  were  noted  in  the  fields.  I  have  now  traced  this 
bird  in  Eastern  Ontario  over  a  region  nearly  a  hundred  miles  square. 
—  C  K.  Clarke,  M.  V>.^  Roc kwood  Hospital^  Kingston^  Ontario. 

Two  Interesting  Records  from  New  Mexico. —  During  the  fall  while 
collecting  about  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  two  birds  new  to  the  fauna  of  the 
Territory  have  come  lx»fore  the  writer's  notice,  accounts  of  which  doubt- 
less  are  of  interest. 
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Xema  Mibinii—October  7, 1900,  while  shooting  duckN  along  the  banks  of 
the  Riu  (Grande,  a  tmall  fli|(ht  of  gullii  was  ohhcrved,  the  birdn  pnKsinf^just 
c»ut  of  );un!«hot  directly  down  the  stream,  near  enough  to  note  the  pres- 
riue  of  a  dark  collar-like  marking  upon  the  fore-breast.  The  next  day,  a 
p.iir  ot  uingt  was  brought  to  me  b v  a  local  gunner  taken  from  a  gull 
•  hot  the  preceding  day  frcmi  a  Hmall  tlock  which  wheeled  in  over  a  small 
pond.  TheMT.  sent  to  Dr.  Ridgway,  were  identified  by  him  as  belonging 
tr>  AVmvci  tmbinii,  the  first  record  of  this  wandering  species  for  New  Mex- 
i«  o  being  thus  made:  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  birds  obherved  by  mvself 
the  da\  before  were  of  the  same  species. 

Bubo  vtrginianus  arcticus. — On  N(>veml>er  iS,  Mr.  C  M.  Harl>er  dis- 
c«»%ered  a  freshly  killed  owl  hanging  to  a  tree  at  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex.,  where 
It  had  lieen  recently  hung,  presumably  by  some  gunner.  Presenting  it  to 
me  the  next  da\.I  was  surprised  to  find  the  bird  a  handsome  example  of 
the  .\tctic  Horned  iy^\  {Umbo  virtriniamMS  €trcticus).  The  entire  middle 
t^lly  and  abilomen,  including  vent  and  under  tail-  and  wing-coverts,  and  a 
large  muHS  covering  the  throat  and  fore  breast  are  pure  immaculate  white  ; 
the  entire  under  parts  are  largely  of  that  color,  the  markings  comparatively 
ivy^  and  distinct;  the  face  is  nearly  pure  white  ab  well  as  the  entite 
feathering  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  concealed  white  occupies  a  large 
portion  of  the  broad  webs  of  the  flight  feathers. 

Comparison  with  examples  of  H.  v.  suharcticMs  and  of  var.  sofHratNs^ 
both  of  this  region,  betrays  marked  distinction. 

That  these  three  Horned  Owls  should  occur  here,  together,  is  not  a 
little  remarkable.  All  occupy  the  lower  ele\ations  in  the  colder  weather, 
/.  ^..counting  the  tfrr/iVwi  example  cited.  Hut  during  the  breeding  season, 
•miurattts  is  found  as  the  bird  of  the  higher  timl>er  belts,  and  sufnttrfints 
d«elU  lower. 

The  presence  of  the  single  specimen  ot  arciicMS  may  be  variously  sug- 
gested. The  bird  may  live  near  the  timln-r  limits  of  the  highest  ranges, 
•hi*  specimen  having  been  driven  lower  or  wandered  there.  It  ma\  ha\e. 
aWo.  wandered  from  the  northern  regions.  Hardly  could  it  Uiwc  l»ecn 
driven  across  the  continent  by  inclyinent  weather,  but  readiU  ci>iild  h;i>e 
been  forced  to  the  river  valley  by  the  fierce  storm  which  raged  t<»r  three 
liay*.  beginning  with  its  capture,  and  which  piled  the  ranges  with  snow. 
—  FnAM  IS  J.   Hi  a  T  WELL,  Alhuqutriiue,  \.  M. 
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RECENT   LITERATURE. 

Dwight*8  *  Sequence  of  Plumages  and  Moults  of  the  Passerine  Birds  of 
New  York*  J — The  present  paper  is  in  all  respects  the  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  plumages  and  moults  that  has  ^et  appeared,  and 
is  in  fact  a  monograph  of  the  subject  it  treats,  which  will  serve  as  a  stand- 
ard work  of  reference  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  treatise  comprises 
287  pages  of  text  and  seven  half-tone  plates  of  photographs  and  photo- 
micrographs of  feathers  illustrating  various  methods  of  abrasion,  etc. 

The  subject  of  the  work  is  treated  under  several  subheadings,  *  Indoor 
Study  of  Moult,'  *  Process  of  Moult,'  'Early  Plumages  and  Moults  of 
Young  Birds,*  *  Sequence  of  Plumages  and  Moults,*  *  Color  Facts  versus 
Color  Theories,'  *  Outdoor  Study  of  Moult,*  *  Plumages  and  Moults  of  New 
York  Species  *  (188  pp.),  *  Bibliography '  (27  pp.). 

Under  the  first  of  these  are  considered  the  fundamental  principles  of 
moulting,  wear,  or  feather  disintegration,  and  the  determination  of  age  by 
osteological  characters.  The  last  is  a  most  important  matter  which  has 
never  before  been  clearly  set  forth,  but  with  Dr.  Dwight's  explanation  all 
collectors  should  in  future  be  able  to  distinguish  at  once  between  the  *  bird 
of  the  year'  and  the  adult  in  every  late  summer  or  autumn  specimen, 
and  thus  add  immensely  to  the  value  of  their  materials.  The  principal 
point  in  Dr.  Dwight's  explanation  will  bear  repetition  :  "It  is  simply  this, — 
the  prominent  frontal  bones  of  the  young  bird  are  thin  and  transparent 
showing  the  brain  beneath,  while  those  of  the  adult  are  thicker  and  tiecked 
with  whitish  dots,  which  show  even  better  as  black  dots,  when,  with  the 
brain  removed,  the  skull  is  held  up  to  the  light."  The  value  of  the  pri- 
mary coverts  as  an  index  of  age  is  also  frequently  dwelt  upon,  as  they 
retain  the  characters  of  immature  plumage  longer  than  any  other  feathers. 

Under  *  Process  of  Moult '  the  various  feather  tracts  of  the  bird  arc 
considered  with  great  detail  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  there  is  much 
more  symmetry  in  the  moult  on  the  body  than  had  previously  been  sup- 
posed. The  apparent  irregularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  moult  begins 
almost  simultaneously  in  a  number  of  different  tracts,  spreading  inde- 
pendently in  each  of  them  from  a  central  point  or  focus.  Dr.  Dwight 
aptly  likens  the  progress  of  this  moult  to  a  rising  tide  gradually  spreading 
over  a  number  of  small  islands.  The  length  of  time  required  for  the 
complete  postnuptial  moult  is  also  discussed,  a  question  that  has  occa- 
sioned considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Dr.  Dwight  estimates  it  at 
about  one  month  to  six  weeks,  as  a  rule.  Under  *  Sequence  of  Plumages 
and  Moults '  is  a  most  careful  discussion  of  this  whole  subject,  resulting 


^The  Sequence  of   Plumages  and  Moults  of  the  Passerine  Birds  of  N 
York.     By  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.     Reprinted  from   the  Annab  New  York 
Acad.  Sci,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  73-360,  pi.  i-vii,  Oct.  31,  1900, 
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in  a  tabulated  series  of  terms,  which  are  adopted  in  the  succeeding  pages 
and  which  should  be  followed  by  all  future  investigators,  both  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  and  because  the  terms  seem  to  be  the  best  that  can  be 
suggested.     This  scheme  is  as  follows: 

Plumages.  Moults. 

1.  Natal  [=  Down].  Postnatal. 

2.  Juvenal  [^"  First  Plumage."]  Postjuvenal. 

3.  First  Winter.  First  Prenuptial. 

4.  First  Nuptial.  First  Postnuptial. 

5.  Second  or  Adult  Winter.  Second  or  Adult  Prenuptial. 

6.  Second  or  Adult  Nuptial.  Second  or  Adult  Postnuptial. 

etc.  etc. 

In  the  chapter  on  *  Color  Facts  versus  Color  Theories,'  the  advocates 
of  *  Aptosochromatism  *  are  considered,  and  if  they  have  hitherto  deceived 
themselves  by  thinking  that  they  had  still  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  surely  it 
has  been  knocked  from  under  them  by  the  present  paper!  Dr.  Dwight 
very  aptly  concludes  this  discussion  as  follows  :  •*  Years  ago  a  theory  was 
current  that  swallows  hibernated  beneath  the  mud  of  ponds.  The  fact 
that  they  could  not  do  it  and  did  not  do  it  is  a  lesson  that  our  modern 
color-change  theorists  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart.*' 

Under  *  Out-door  Study  of  Moult  *  we  find  much  of  interest  and  many 
important  suggestions.  The  connection  between  moult  and  migration  is 
considered  as  well  as  the  difference  between  the  postjuvenal  moult  of 
birds  of  the  first  and  second  brood  of  a  single  pair.  It  is  ingeniously 
suggested  in  this  connection  that  the  first  brood,  being  stronger  and  more 
precocious  than  the  second,  probably  often  assume  a  more  advanced  first 
winter  plumage  than  their  younger  brothers,  anticipating  in  part  perhaps 
the  normal  plumage  of  the  succeeding  nuptial  season,  which  would  ac- 
count for  many  apparent  anomalies. 

In  considering  the  preponderance  of  young  in  autumn  Dr.  Dwight 
advances  the  plausible  suggestion  that  '*  the  old  birds  take  better  care  of 
themselves  and  the  young  most  frequently  fall  victims  to  our  powder  and 
ihot.  Anyone  who  has  chased  a  family  of  Towhees  along  a  hedge  row 
will  be  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  the  parents  who  skip  along  at  the 
bead  of  the  procession  ....  and  in  the  autumn  do  we  not  find  adult 
Wood  Pewees  and  Scarlet  Tanagers  almost  inaccessible  at  the  very  tops 
of  the  tallest  trees  ?"  This  he  regards  as  the  main  cause  of  the  scarcity  of 
fall  adult  specimens  rather  than  earlier  migration  and  other  elements  that 
are  operative  to  a  certain  extent.  , 

Prefixed  to  the  main  chapter  of  the  work  is  a  classification  of  New 
York  Passerine  birds  according  to  the  moult.  From  this  we  learn  that 
52  species  moult  twice  a  year  while  81  have  but  a  single  moult.  Of  the 
first  class,  however,  21  moult  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  spring,  and 
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in  14  others  the  spring  moult  is  largely  suppressed  after  the  first  jear. 
The  only  species  which  have  a  complete  moult  twice  a  year  are  the 
Bobolink,  Long  and  Short-billed  Marsh  Wrens  and  Sharp-tailed  Spar- 
row,* the  last  being  for  the  first  time  added  to  this  category  by  Dr. 
Dwight. 

In  the  body  of  the  paper  the  species  arc  considered  systematically,  fol- 
lowing the  nomenclature  of  the  Second  Edition  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List 
From  one  to  three  pages  are  devoted  to  each  species,  the  plumages  being 
described  in  numbered  paragraphs,  beginning  with  the  natal  down.  The 
Juvenal  and  one  or  more  of  the  succeeding  plumages  are  described  in  de- 
tail and  the  others  contrasted  with  them,  while  the  part  played  by  each 
moult  or  by  wear  in  producing  the  various  plumages  is  carefully  consid- 
ered. The  color  of  the  natal  down  in  many  birds  is  here  given  for  the 
first  time,  as  also  descriptions  of  many  juvenal  plumages.  The  only  species 
in  which  Dr.  Dwight  was  unable  to  examine  specimens  in  juvenal 
plumage  are  Alauda  arvensis^  Carduelis  carduelist  Ammodramu%  nelsomi^ 
Passerella  t'/iaca^  Dendroica  palmarum^  and  Geothlypis  agilis. 

In  his  preliminary  remarks  Dr.  Dwight  says  :  **  There  may  be  little  that 
is  quite  new  in  these  pages,  for  many  have  traversed  the  subject  before 
me,  but  no  one  has  taken  just  my  point  of  view,  and  my  work  has  been  on 
absolutely  independent  lines.  Nothing  whatever  has  been  taken  at  second 
hand."  While  all  this  is  of  course  true,  nevertheless  Dr.  Dwight  hat 
elaborated  the  subject  to  such  an  extent,  and  made  his  work  so  nearly 
complete  in  all  but  a  few  species,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  slightly 
different  treatment  was  not  adopted,  1.  e..  that  more  frequent  reference 
was  not  made  throu;(h  the  body  of  the  text  to  the  work  of  others,  so  that 
the  larfje  number  of  new  facts  .set  forth  by  Dr.  Dwight  should  be  properly 
emphasized  and  the  mistakes  and  erroneous  suppositions  of  others  speci- 
fically pointed  out,  when  they  are  corrected.  Some  apparently  authentic 
*'  second  hand  information  "  mijj^ht  also  have  been  included  with  advantage 
where  it  supplements  or  differs  from  the  author's  experience.  This  is 
the  only  criticism  that  can  well  be  advanced  against  this  admirable  piece 
of  work.  • 

In  order  to  point  out  more  clearly  the  many  new  facts  first  brought 
forward  bv  Dr.  Dwight,  the  writer  will  take  the  lil)crty  of  making  a  com- 
parison with  a   paper  of  his  own'  covering   much   the  same  ground,  and 


1  As  illustrating  the  importance  of  having  specimens  taken  just  at  the  right 
time,  which  Dr.  Dwight  emphasizes,  I  may  state  that  when  preparing  my 
paper  (see  below)  I  examined  a  series  of  104  of  these  birds  and  found  that 
while  they  moulted  the  tail  and  body  feathers  in  spring  the  primaries  were 
apparently  retained.  Specimen  number  105,  however,  secured  after  my  paper 
was  publLsheil,  showed  the  complete  moult! 

'  The  Molting  of  Birds  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Plumages  of  the 
Smaller  I^ind  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America.  Troc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila., 
1896  (Apr.  14),  pp.  108-16$. 
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• 
which  teems  to  be  the  only  other  general  paper  on  the  subject.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  paper,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  no  at- 
tempt wa«  made  to  describe  all  the  plumages  of  the  specieH  Ktudied,  a 
knowledge  of  the  ordinary  oneK  being  taken  for  granted.  Furthermore, 
the  lirst  and  second  winter  and  first  and  second  nuptial  plumagen  were 
not  regarded  as  different  plumages  unless  easily  distiMguishahlt.  In  fact, 
*' plumage**  indicated,  as  it  frequently  does,  one  of  the  several  recofrKit- 
«A/#  dreskcs  that  a  bird  assumes;  while  Dr.  Dwight  uses  the  term  in  a 
more  exact  sen^e  to  indicate  eifery  dress  that  the  bird  at^Numes  through  its 
life,  and  carries  his  descriptionK  of  the  several  plumages  on  as  long  as 
anv  difference  whatever  can  be  detected. 

Making  allowance  for  this  it  is  interesting,  especially  to  '  aptosochro- 
mafonianiac»»,'  to  learn  that  out  of  112  bpecies  treated  in  both  papers, 
studied  independently  and  mainly  from  different  material,  we  reached, 
in  71  cn«e%,  exactly  the  same  conclusions  as  to  moults  and  plumage**. 
In  II  other  species  neither  had  sutHcient  material  to  reach  definite  con- 
clusions, and  in  ,;o  cases  Dr.  Dwight  has  Ix'cn  able  to  prove  that  a  partial 
spring  moult  occurred  or  did  not  occur  when  the  insutHcicnt  material  at 
m\  command  led  me  to  think  otherwise,  lie  has  also  shown  that  certain 
»p«.vie«  moulted  flight  feathers  when  I  had  failed  to  detect  it. 

Dr.  Dwight,  in  the  course  of  his  investigation,  examined  some  15.000 
specimens  while  I  examined  probably  Sooo,  and  neither  of  us  found  the 
•  lit:hte«»t  indication  of  any  change  in  plumage  other  than  that  produced 
b\  moult  or  wear. 

Considering  now  the  apparently  new  points  brought  forward  b\  Dr. 
Dwight,  which  either  correct  or  supplement  statements  of  previous  writers, 
we  ha\e  first  the  addition  of  11  birds  to  those  which  renew  the  flight 
frather«(  at  the  postjuvenal  moult : — StMrnus  z'uli^aris.  Passer  domesticms^ 
Afelospiza  fasciata^  Ammodramms  maritiinus,  Petrockelidom  Immifrons, 
Ciivi<ola  rifaria^  Stelgidoptery*  serripennis^  Proirme  smhis,  Hirumdo 
erytkrpj^stra,  Vireo  moveborttcemsis,  anil   /<  teria  virens. 

S«ime  of  the  Swallows  require  confirmation  in  the  >ha|K*  of  moulting 
tpeiinicns  from  the  tr«)pics,  and  the  apparent  prenuptial  moult  ot  Uirundo 
erytkrof^iistra  is  also  left  for  future  confirmation.  In  this  connection  a 
specimen  recorded  by  me  should  l>e  mentioned,  \shich  appear^  to  t>e  an 
adult  that  has  ju^t  assumed  the  winter  plumage  and  which  ha^  short  outer 
rectrice*,  demonstrating  that  a  prenuptial  moult  of  these  feather^  at  least 
must  take  place. 

With  regard  to  the  Song  Sparrow  Dr.  Dwight  shows  that  some  individ- 
ual* moult  only  part  of  the  primaries  at  the  postjuvenal  moult  and  that 
the  Indigo  Bird  occasionally  d(K*s  the  same  thing,  thun  accounting  for 
some  ot  the  curious  autunmal  specimen^  of  this  species  that  have  been 
taken.  A  number  of  bird'«  are  shown  to  have  a  prenuptial  moult  every 
?ear  in  which  it  was  previousl\  thought  to  l>e  suppressed  after  the  first 
%€m%nifi.  In  the  case  of  the  Pine  Finch  no  mention  is  made  of  the  pre- 
nuptial moult  which  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the  first  year.  ^ 

1  See  Auk,  1897,  p.  320. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  paper  is  the  explanation  of 
the  brightening  of  the  winter  plumage  of  the  Purple  Finch,  Crossbill,  etc., 
in  which  the  winter  feathers  are  shown  to  have  red  barbs  and  gray  bar- 
bules.  The  latter  being  very  largely  lost  in  spring  leave  only  the  red 
elements  of  the  feathers  and  the  whole  plumage  is  thereby  brightened. 
The  author  likewise  claims  that  all  Purple  Finches  assume  the  red 
plumage  at  the  firsfpostnuptial  moult,  and  that  none  remain  always  in 
the  brown  state,  as  had  been  supposed  by  some.  The  former  idea  that 
some  male  White-throated  Sparrows  never  attained  the  brightest  coloration 
of  the  species  is  also  disproven.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  regular  pre- 
nuptial  moult,  and  all  old  males  are  dull  in  winter,  the  highly  plumaged 
winter  specimens  being  apparently  precocious  young  which  have  antici- 
pated the  prenuptial  moult  at  the  postjuvenal. 

Mottled  breeding  Crossbills  are  shown  to  be  birds  of  the  previous  year 
that  have  undergone  a  postjuvenal  moult  of  varying  extent  in  different 
individuals,  and  all  males  at  the  first  prenuptial  moult  become  uniform 
red,  which  color  is  not  again  lost. 

The  abrasion  of  the  tips  of  the  feathers  in  the  Snowflake  Dr.  Dwight 
regards  as  due  to  the  more  rapid  chemical  disintegration  of  the  light 
areas  and  not  to  their  more  delicate  nature  and  looser  construction,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Chapman  and  the   writer. 

The  case  of  the  Orchard  Oriole,  the  long-standing  puzzle  in  the  study 
of  moult,  is  still  unsolved  in  all  its  details,  but  Dr.  Dwight  advances  ex- 
cellent arguments  in  support  of  his  theory  that  the  chestnut  and  black 
plumage  is  acquired  at  the  first  postnuptial  moult,  the  green  mottled  birds 
being  all  in  the  first  nuptial  plumage,  the  difference  being  due  to  individual 
precocity.  In  fact  Dr.  Dwight  thinks  that  every  one  of  our  Passerine  birds 
can  and  in  most  c^ses  probably  does  assume  the  adult  plumage  at  the  end 
of  the  first  nuptial  season. 

The  Flycatchers  (except  Myiarchus  and  Sayornis)^  like  the  Swallows, 
still  await  more  specimens  from  the  tropics  before  their  moults  can  be  un- 
derstood, owing  to  the  fact  that  they  migrate  before  the  change  takes  place. 

The  above  are  merely  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  made  by 
Dr.  Dwight,  but  his  whole  paper  teems  with  exact  information,  original 
in  many  of  its  details,  and  it  should  be  carefullv  studied  bv  everv  one 
interested  in  the  subject. 

The  time  is  about  past  when  a  collector  was  content  to  call  breeding 
birds  *  adults'  and  all  others  *  immature.'  The  fact  alreadv  outlined  is 
now  clearly  established  that  every  species  has  a  definite  sequence  of  plum- 
ages, each  corresponding  to  a  certain  period  of  its  life,  and  through  which 
each  individual  goes. 

By  the  aid  of  Dr.  Dwight's  work  it  is  now  possible  to  tell  the  exact 
nature  of  the  plumage  of  all  our  specimens,  and  systematic  work^  of  the 
future  must  needs  adopt  the  nomenclature  of  plumages  herein  set  forth  if 
they  would  be  up  to  date. 

The  few  points  left  unsettled  will,  we  trust,  be  cleared  up  in  the   near 
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lutunr.  Meantime  all  ornithologiKts  owe  Dr.  Dwight  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  one  of  the  tnoitt  important  contributions  to  recent  ornithological 
Iltrrature.—  VV.  S. 


GrinneU*a  *  Birds  of  the  Kouebue  Sound  Region.'  1  —  Thin  iK  the  (irKt 
brochure  of  a  new  terieK  of  publicutionh,  the  '  I'acific  CoaNt  Avifauna/ 
br  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  of  California. 

The  region  with  which  Mr.  Grinne)  Ideals  **  includes  the  district  coast  wInc 
between  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  Hope  Point,  and  thence  en^tward  to 
the  headwater«»  of  the  Htreamh  tlowing  into  Kotzebue  Sound.'*  and  consibts 
of  the  **\allevt  of  the  Noatak,  Kowak,  Selawik  and  Buckland  Rivers,  as 
well  a*  several  smaller  streams,  all  of  which  cniptv  into  Kotzebue  Sound.** 
Mr.  Grinnell,  in  a  schooner  vacht,  reached  the  vicinit  v  of  Cape  Blossom 
JuU  9.  1898,  with  a  companv  of  prospectors  **  to  explore  the  Kowak 
Valley  for  ifold  or  anv  other  valuable  resource  this  little-known  country 
might  aftiird."  The\  were  provided  with  luml)er  and  machinerv  for  the 
construction  of  u  stern-wheel  steamer  for  use  on  the  larger  streams  of  the 
rrgicm.  While  the  expedition  proved  unsuccessful  in  its  search  for  gold, 
It  artcjrded  Mr.  (irinnell  excellent  opportunity  for  ornithological  work 
during  the  year  or  more  spent  in  this  interesting  region,  the  results  of 
which  are  here  detailed. 

After  describing  the  character  of  the  country  visited,  the  author  gives 
an  extensively  annotated  list  of  the  birds  observed,  numbering  1 13  species, 
which  i«  followed  bv  a  bibliography  of  Kot/ebue  Sound  ornithology,  and 
a  *  Checklist  of  the  Birds  of  the  Kot/ebue  Sound  Region,*  numbering  150 
«pecii>«,  based  on  the  authorities  cited  in  the  bibliograph\,  supplemented 
bjk  hi«  own  oburrvations.  A  map  of  the  region  shows  the  IcK^alities 
vitited. 

Mr.  (jrinnelTs  paper  is  thus  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  Alaskan 
ornithology.  His  notes  on  manv  of  the  birds  met  with  are  i|uite  extended, 
%onietimes  oi'cupving  several  pages,  and  greatly  increase  our  knowledge 
<»f  I  heir  Itreeding  habits  and  seasons  of  arrival  and  departure,  and  there 
arc  also  important  tet^hnical  notes.  II is  accounts  of  the  two  species  of 
Ptarmigan,  the  Willow  Ptarmigan  and  the  Rock  I'tarmigan.  are  esptciallv 
tuil  and  interesting,  and  include  valuable  notes  on  the  moulting  ot  these 
specie*,  and  the  use  of  the  black  (KUilar  stripe  in  the  Rock  Ptannii^an. 
He  %a«s:  ''The  natives  sav  this  black  is  so  the  Rock  I'tarn)i*'an.  w  hich 
li\e  on  the  mountains  where  the  snow  covers  the  ground  till  niidsunniu-r, 
will  not  be  blinded  bv  the  intense  glare.  The  natives  tht  insehes,  in  the 
spring  brtore  going  out  onada\s  hunt,  thoroughly  bl.-u  km  the  region 
aruund  their  eves  and  across  the  nose,  with  soot,  to  pre  vent   snow-blind- 

1  Birds  of  the  Kotzebue  Sound  Region,  Alaska.  Hy  Joseph  ( iriiHU'll.-  -  Tacific 
Coast  Avifauna  No.  I,  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  of  California.  Santa  Clara, 
Cal.,  Nov.  14,  1900.     Roy.  8vo,  pp.  i-<80f  and  map. 
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ness.  This  is  certainly  an  interesting  suggestion,  for  on  Maj  28,  at  the 
snow  line  on  the  Jade  Mountains,  as  before  stated,  the  males  were  still  in 
white  plumage,  except  the  useful  transocular  black.'* 

In  speaking  of  the  Willow  Ptarmigan,  he  says  that  late  in  the  fall  of 
1898,  before  any  snow  had  fallen,  he  found  "these  white  birds  very  con- 
spicuous wherever  they  w^ere."  They  were  also  then  very  shy,  but  later, 
after  the  snow  came,  '*  would  allow  of  a  much  closer  approach,  but  were 
correspondingly  diflicult  to  discover."  When  the  sky  was  overcast  with 
a  dense  haze,  he  says,  obscuring  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  with  an 
intense  even  light,  the  Ptarmigan  *'  were  extremely  hard  to  distinguish 
against  the  blank  whiteness  of  the  landscape.  Only  some  movement  of  the 
black  bill  or  eye  could  betray  their  presence,  and  often  I  have  unknowingly 
approached  the  birds  on  the  snow  within  a  few  yards  ....  But  on  a  clear 
day,  when  the  sun  shines  unobstructedly,  even  white  objects  are  brought 
out  in  relief  by  their  dark  shadows.  The  Ptarmigan  are  then  discernible 
for  several  hundred  vards." 

Speaking  of  the  moult  of  this  species  he  says:  "The  male  Willow 
Ptarmigan  thus  undergoes  at  least  three  distinct  moults  during  the  year, 
though  but  one  of  these,  that  in  the  fall,  is  complete,'*  —  a  pleasingcon- 
firmation  of  Dr.  Dwight's  recent  conclusion  from  a  study  of  museum 
specimens  (Auk,  XVII,  p.  163).  Notwithstanding  Mr.  GrinnelTs  study 
of  these  birds  in  the  field,  from  fresh  specimens,  throughout  the  year,  it 
ought  to  be  a  suggestive  fact  to  those  who  believe  that  Ptarmigan  change 
color  without  moult  that  Mr.  Grinneli  makes  no  reference  to  such  a 
change,  but  ascribes  the  seasonal  changes  of  color  to  moult,  and  has 
the  hardihood  to  point  out  just  how  they  take  place. 

Mr.  (Jrinncll  considers  the  Alaskan  Spruce  Partridge  as  inseparable  from 
the  Labrador  form  ( Canachites  canadensis  labradorius  Bangs).  The 
Alaskan  form  of  the  Northern  Shrike  is  here  separated  as  a  new  tub- 
species,  under  the  name  Lanitis  horealis  invicius. 

The  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
secured  so  interesting  and  valuable  a  paper  as  Mr.  Grinnell's  *  Birds  of 
the  Kotzebue  Sound  Region  '  as  their  opening  article  for  their  new  •  I*acific 
Coast  Avifauna'  series. —  J.  A.  A. 

*  Sharpe's  '  Hand  List  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Birds,'  Vol.  II. — 
In  'The  Auk'  tor  January,  i</)o  (pp.  79-Si),  we  had  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  first  volume  of  this  indispensable  work.  We  then 
stated  so  fullv  the  character  of  the  work  that  we  have  now  nu'relv  to 
chronicle  the  appearance  of  N'olunie  II  '  and  briefly  state  its  scope.  The 
first  volume  included  the  orders  I-  XXV'II  ot  Dr.  Sharpe's  classification, 
or  all  the  memlxTs  of  the  class,  living  and  extinct,  from  the  Saururae  to 
the  end  of  the  Strigitornies.      The  present   volume  records  the  Psittaci 


1  Volume  II,  London,  1900.     8no,  pp.  i-xxv-}-i-3i2. 
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and  what  are  known  generally  as  '  Picarian  *  birds,  or  Sharpens  Orders 
XXVIII-XXXIII,  the  Woodpeckers  standing  at  the  end  of  the  series  as  a 
*  suborder*  Pici  of  his  Piciformes.  According  to  statistics  given  in  the 
preface,  Volume  II  includes  454  genera  and  2861  species,  making  for  the 
two  volumes  1284  genera  and  6487  species.  Compared  with  Gray's  *  Hand 
list  ^  of  1 87 1,  we  have  an  estimated  increase  of  about  500  genera  and  1500 
species  during  the  thirty  years  that  have  passed  since  the  publication  of 
Gray's  work. 

Dr.  Sharpe  calls  attention  to  his  having  "  reverted  to  the  old-fashioned 
name  of  Cypselus  for  the  Swifts,  instead  of  Apus  of  Scopoli,"  affirming  : 
**  For  my  own  part  I  gladly  accept  any  excuse  which  restores  such  a  well- 
known  name  as  Cypselus^     His  excuse  is  that  Scopoli  used  the  name 
^pos  for  a  group  of  Crustacea  in  the  same  work  in  which  he  employed 
-^pus    for    the    Swifts,   Apos  also   having   some  80  pages   precedence. 
-Although   doubtless  words   of   wholly   different   origin,   their   'correct* 
latinization,  it  is  claimed,  would  give  the  same  form,  Apus^  for  both.     But 
t  lie  two  names  were  not  thus  written  originally,  and  were  enough  differ- 
ent in  form  to  give  no  real   inconvenience.     It  is  here,  as  in  so  many 
ther  cases,  only  the  'emendation  *  rule  that  gives  rise  to  trouble.     But 
r.  Sharpe  would  even  go  further,  and,  citing  the  case  of  Pica  and  Picus, 
ays,  ••  but  I  think  that  even  in  this  case  it  may  perhaps  be  better  to  sup- 
ress  Pica  as  the   generic   name  of  the  Magpies ;  *'   yet,  in  speaking  of 
^^ypselusy  a  few  lines  later,  he  says,  "and  I  can  only  regret  that  equally 
ood  reasons  cannot  be  found  to  replace  some  of  the  old-fashioned  generic 
ames  which  recent  research  proves  to  have  been  antedated."     Although 
Hca  comes  into  the  category  of  "  old-fashioned  generic  names,"  we  fear 
5t8  fate  when  our  author  reaches  it  in  the  '  Hand-list.* — J.  A.  A. 

Dubois*8  •  Synopsis  Avium.* — Since  our  notice  of  Part  I  of  this  useful 
^'ork  (Auk,  XVII,  p.  81),  Parts  II,  III  and  IV  ^  have  appeared,   carrying 
the  work  to  p.  288  and  pi.  vi.     Part  II  contains  the  Pici,  Heterodactylaj, 
Amphibola?,  Anisodactyla;,  and  Macrochires;    Part  III,  the  Macrochires, 
Tracheophonic,  and  Oligoniyodie  ;  Part  IV,  the  Tyrannida*,    Hirundini- 
dse,  Ampelida',  Paramythiidie,  and  part  of  the  Muscicapida?.    The  number 
of  genera  thus  far  treated  is  747,  and  the  number  of  species,  4014,  with 
909  additional   subspecies.     As  shown  by  the  names  of  the  groups  just 
cited,  the  nomenclature  of  the  higher  groups  is  very  different  from  that 
employed  in  the  British  Museum  '  Hand-List,'  and  the  method  of  treat- 
ment is  also  quite  different,  Dubois's  'Synopsis'  being  closely  modelled 
after  Gray's  'Hand-list';  but   it  gives   fuller  references,  and   being  well 
brought  down  to  date,  will  prove  a  most  helpful  manual  of  reference  for 
all  workers   in   systematic  ornithology.     We  are  glad   to   see  the  work 

^Facicule  H,  1900,  pp.  81-160,  pi.  ii;  Fascicule  HI,  1900,  pp.  161-224,  pH- 
iii  and  iv  ;  Fascicule  IV,  1900,  pp.  225-288,  pU.  v  and  vi. 
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making  such  satisfactory  progress,  the  author  having  thus  far  well  kept 
his  promise  to  bring  out  the  work  in  quarterly  parts  till  completed. — 
J.  A.  A. 

Shelley's  *  Birds  of  Africa.'^ —  This  work  on  the  Birds  of  Africa,  by  an 
author  so  well  known  as  Captain  Shelley,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  of  recent  faunal  publications  on  ornithology.  The  work 
has  for  its  scope  all  of  Africa  south  of  i°  N.  lat.,  and  Madagascar.  The  first 
volume,  published  in  1896,  consists  of  a  list  of  the  species  and  higher 
groups,  and  may  be  called,  as  the  author  says,  a  *  Nomenclator  Avium 
yEthiopicarum.*  The  number  of  species  is  2534,  *"^  includes  the  generic 
synonymy  and  references  to  the  authorities  for  the  species  names  as 
adopted,  to  the  British  Museum  '  Catalogue  of  Birds,*  and  to  works  where 
the  species  have  been  figured.  The  list  begins  with  the  Passeres,  or 
Passeriformes,  and  ends  with  the  Struthioniformes. 

Volume  II  was  issued  in  two  parts  during  the  year  1900.  In  the  preface 
to  this  volume  the  author  states,  after  some  remarks  on  the  classification 
adopted,  his  method  of  treatment  to  be  as  follows :  '*  With  regard  to  the 
synonymy  of  the  species :  I  begin  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  cor- 
rect name  •  quote  the  *  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  British  Museum,' 
where  full  synonymy  is  given  in  detail,  and  add  only  such  references 
which  have  not  appeared  in  that  great  work.  I  follow  on  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  plumage,  taken,  when  possible,  from  the  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum,  ....and  finish  with  all  the  details  I  can  find  regarding 
the  distribution  and  habits  of  the  species  which  I  consider  to  be  of  interest. 
The  colored  plates  are  intended  to  illustrate,  in  the  best  possible  style, 
....  all  the  hitherto  unfigured,  or  incorrectly  figured,  species"  of  the 
^Ethiopian  Region.  The  fourteen  plates  in  volume  I  illustrate  29  species, 
and  are  of  a  high  grade  of  excellence.  The  heavy  paper  and  clear  and 
pleasing  typography  of  the  text  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
book-making. 

Volume  II  gives  descriptions  and  biographies  of  169  species,  beginning 
with  the  genus  Pitta  and  ending  with  Anthu$^  and  includes  keys  for  the 
higher  groups  as  well  as  for  the  species.  The  biographical  matter  is 
naturally  variable  in  amount,  being  quite  extended  in  the  case  of  well- 
known  species,  and  necessarily  meagre  in  others. 


*  The  I  Birds  of  Africa,  |  comprising  all  the  species  which  occur  |  in  the  | 
Kthiopian  Region.  |  Hy  |  (i.  E.  Shelley.  K.  Z.  S.,  K.  R.  Ci.  S.,  &c.  |  (late  Gren- 
adier (tuards),  I  Author  of  'A  Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Kgypt  \  '  Monograph 
of  the  Sun-birds,'  etc.  |  —  |  Vol.  I.  j  List.  |  —  |  London  :  |  Published  for  the 
Author  by  |  R.  II.  Torier,  18  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W.  —  4to, 
Vol.  I,  1896,  pp.  i-viii -|- 1-196:  Vol.  II,  Part  i,  1900,  pp.  1-160,  pll.  i-vii ; 
Part  2,  1900,  pp.  i-vii  -f  161-348,  pll.  viii-xiv.  Price,  Vol.  I,  lox  6</  net ;  each 
part  of  Vol.  II,  2 IX  net. 
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Just  how  many  volumes  this  magnificent  work  is  intended  to  make  is 
not  stated,  but  the  remaining  parts,  we  are  told,  will  probably  be  issued  in 
yearly  volumes.  We  trust  nothing  will  prevent  its  early  completion  as 
planned.  —  J.  A.  A. 

'  Audubon  Bird  Chart  No.  2',  and  *  Common  Birds,  Second  Series.'  — 
The  prominence  given  by  the  press  to  the  efforts  of  the  Audubon  Socie- 
ties to  discourage  the  use  of  birds  for  millinery  purposes,  has  so  largely 
confined  the  knowledge  of  the  public  to  this  side  of  their  work,  that  we 
are  glad  to  call  attention  to  its  educational  influence,  well  illustrated 
by  the  publication  under  the'auspicies  of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon 
Society  of  its  'Audubon  Bird  Chart  No.  3,'  and  the  accompanying  letter- 
press by  Mr.  Hoffmann,  entitled  '  Common  Birds,  Second  Series.*^  Like 
Bird  Chart  No.  i,'  which  was  issued  in  1898,  it  contains  life  size  figures 
of  twenty-six  common  birds,  drawn  in  colors  by  Mr.  Edward  Knobe  and 
reproduced  by  the  Prang  Educational  Company.  While  somewhat  stiff 
in  outline,  the  birds,  in  the  main,  are  posed  in  characteristic  attitudes, 
and  have  been  lithographed  with  such  remarkable  success  that  but 
few  plates  published  in  this  country  approach  them  in  accuracy  of  coloring. 
The  birds  represented  on  the  Chart  are  treated  biographically  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Hoffmann  in  an  accompanying  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages.  The  two 
combined,  therefore,  furnish  an  effective  means  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  and  habits  of  twenty-six  species  of  birds,  and  they  may 
be  heartily  commended  to  students,  and  especially  to  teachers.  —  F.  M.  C. 

Transportation  and  Sale  of  Game.  —  As  the  '  Lacey  Act,'  approved 
May  25,  1900,  supplements  the  existing  State  laws  for  the  protection  of 
birds  and  game,  "  by  prohibiting  the  shipment  from  one  State  to  another 
of  birds  killed  in  violation  of  local  laws,  and  by  subjecting  birds  brought 
into  a  State  to  the  same  restrictions  as  those  prescribed  for  birds  pro- 
duced within  the  State,"  it  becomes  important  to  know  the  provisions  of 
all  the  local  laws  on  the  subject  of  game  and  bird  protection,  which  vary 
not  only  in  different  States,  but  often  in  different  parts  of  the  same  State. 
To  render  such  knowledge  generally  accessible,  a  Report^  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  forming 

1  Audubon  Bird  Chart  No.  2.  Prang  Educational  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York.     Price,  $1.30. 

Common  Birds:  Second  Series.  By  Ralph  Hoffmann.  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society,  Boston,  i2mo,  pp.  20. 

*  Bulletin  No.  14,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Biological 
Survey.  Laws  Regulating  the  Transportation  and  Sale  of  Game.  By  T.  S. 
Palmer  and  H.  W.  Olds,  Assistants,  Biological  Survey,  Prepared  under  the 
directions  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  of  Biological  Survey.  Washington : 
Government  Printing  office.     1900.  —  8vo,  pp.  89,  pll.  i-ix  (==  maps  and  dia- 
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*  Bulletin  No.  14*  of  the  Biological  Survey,  entitled  *Laws  Regulating 
the  Transportation  and  Sale  of  Game.'  It  has  been  prepared  hy  Dr.  T. 
S.  Palmer,  in  charge  of  the  immediate  supervision  of  matters  relating  to 
game  under  the  Lacey  Act,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Olds.  It 
forms  a  pamphlet  of  about  ninety  pages,  with  nine  maps  and  diagrams, 
showing  the  open  and  close  seasons  for  various  kinds  of  game  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  etc.  The  pamphlet  consists  of  (i)  a  general  discussion  of 
legislation  regulating  seasons,  shipment,  and  sale  (pp.  xi-44),  and  (3)  a 
digest  of  Federal  and  State  laws  regulating  transportation  and  sale  of 
game.  Thus  in  a  small  and  convenient  compass  may  be  found,  clearly 
arranged,  every  kind  of  information  desired  respecting  the  protection 
afforded  game  animals,  game  birds,  and  non-game  birds  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  It  represents  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  with  results  of 
the  highest  importance  to  all  interested  in  any  way  in  the  protection, 
capture,  sale,  and  transportation  of  game,  and  of  millinery  supplies 
derived  from  wild  birds. — J.  A.  A. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

*TnE  Auk*,  beginning  with  the  present  number,  will  be  issued  by  the 
Union,  and  not  through  a  publisher,  as  heretofore.  Mr.  William  Dutcher, 
Treasurer  of  the  A.  O.  U.,  will  act  as  its  Business  Manager.  Hence  all 
correspondence  relating  to  subscriptions,  changes  of  address,  advertise* 
ments,  and  the  sale  of  any  of  the  publications  of  the  Union,  should  be 
addressed  to  William  Dutcher,  525  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  A.  O.  U.,  held  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  Finance 
Committee  was  established  to  take  charge,  under  instructions  from  the 
Council,  of  its  business  affairs,  and  especially  to  provide  funds  for  carry- 
ing on  its  publications.  This  Committee  consists  of  Mr.  Ruthven  Deane, 
Chairman,  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  Union,  the  Editor  of  *Thc 
Auk,'  and  Mr.  William  Brewster. 

Notice  to  Contributors.  —  Complaint  has  justly  been  made  of  the 
habitual  late  appearance  of  'The  Auk,*  which  has  heretofore  been  issued 
from  one  to  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  ostensible  date  of  publication, 
—  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  date  of  the  respective  numbers.  Great 
effort  has  been  made  to  correct  this  evil,  which  is  not  by  any  means 
wholly  due  to  the  dilatoriness  of  either  the  editors  or  the  printer,  except 
that  the  former  have  been  too  lenient  with  tardv  contributors.  It  hat 
been  customarv  to  receive  contributions  up  to  as  late  as  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of  publication,  and  frequently  long- 
promised  articles — often  also  the  longest  in  the  number  —  have  not 
reached  the  editors  until  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  whole  number 
should  have  been  in  type  and  'made  up.* 

This  is  to  give  notice  that  in  future  all  •  copy  *  for  general  articles  must 
reach  the  editors  six  weeks  l)efore  the  date  of  their  desired  appearance, 
and  all  contributions  to  the  department  of  *  General  Notes*  and  *  Recent 
Literature'  must  be  in  the  editor's  hands  by  the  first  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  publication  of  the  number  for  which  such  contribu- 
tions are  intended;  otherwise  they  will  be  held  over  for  the  following 
issue.  In  other  words,  articles  intended  for  the  April  number  should  be 
sent  in  not  later  than  the  middle  of  February,  and  minor  contributions 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  as  much  earlier,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  as  may  be  practicable. 

It  has  been  decided  to  published  the  lists  of  Officers  and  Members 
of  the  Union  in  the  October  number  of  *  The  Auk*  instead  of  in  the 
January  number,  as  heretofore.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  gire 
the  status  of  the  Union  in  respect  to  membership  with  greater  exactness 
than  can  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  before  all  the  members- 
elect  have  had  time  to  qualify. 


A  CONFERENCE  of  Audubon  Society  delegates,  representing  nine  Socie- 
ties, was  held  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  15,  1900, 
^  conjunction  with  the  A.  O.  U.  Congress,  the  whole  day  being  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  Bird  Protection.    The  morning  session  of  the  A.  O.  U. 
^as  wholly  occupied  with  the  annual  report  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee 
lorthe  Protection  of  Birds,  a  general  report  on  the  work  of  the  Committee 
being  made  by  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Witmer   Stone,   followed   by   special 
reports  by  Mr.  William  Dutcher  on  the  protection  of  Gulls  and  Terns 
^ough  aid  of  the  Thayer  Fund,  and  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  on  the  legal 
**pect8  of  the  subject,  with  special  reference  to  the  Lacey  Act,  its   pro- 
'^Jsions  and  scope.     The  Stone  and  Dutcher  reports  are  given  in  full  in 
"'^  present  number  of  this  journal.     We  regret  that  Dr.  Palmer's  very 
'Interesting  and  encouraging   report  of  what  has   already  been   accom- 
Phshed  through  the  enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act  for  the  suppression 
°*  traffic  in  the  skins  and  plumage  of  birds  for  millinery  purposes  cannot 
^  given  with  equal  fulness.     At   the   conclusion  of   these  reports  the 
'^ion  adjourned,  to  enable  its  members  to  attend  the  Conference  of 
^*>dubon  Societies. 

*  he  Conference  was  opened  by  an  introductory  address  by  Dr.  C.  S. 

'Hot  J  Mr.  Ralph  Hoffmann  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  cooperation  on 

^  part  of  the  several  societies,  and  of  federation  to  secure  greater  unity 

*ction;  Mrs.  Mabel    Osgood  Wright,    President  of   the  Connecticut 

^^^'cty,   gave   an   account   of   the   method   adopted   by  this   Society  to 

^*en  interest  in  bird  protection,  namely,  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 

^^cling  lectures,  accompanied  by  series  of  finely  colored  lantern  slides, 

^  a  lantern ;   the  cost  of   furnishing   such    means   of   instruction    the 

^^*€ly  had  found  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  investment.     In  explanation 

^ heir  character  and  purpose,  Mrs.  Wright  read  the  lecture  entitled  *  The 

•"<!«  About  Home,*  illustrated  with  seventy  colored  slides.     Mr.  Frank 

*    C^hapman,  in   speaking   on  '  What   Can  we   do  for  Our  Members,* 

-  ,^**i"ed  to  the  remarkable  success  that  had  attended  the  introduction  of 

Ij^^'^'^tudy   into   the   Chautauqua   course,   under   the   direction    of    Mrs. 

.  ^r^nce  Merriam  Bailey,  and  urged  that  the  Audubon  Societies  organize 

"^ilar  classes  as  a  prominent  feature  of  their  work.     Miss  Justice  of  the 

*^nsylvania  Society  reported  that  this  method  had  already  been  tried  in 

ij^^    State  with   excellent  results.     Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  of   the  District  of 

^*viinbia   Society  gave   an  account  of   the  methods   employed   by  that 

^^^*ety  to   provide   teachers   trained   for   nature-study  work.     F'inally  a 

^*^mittee  was  appointed  to  formulate  plans  for  the  federation  of  the 

^^^ubon  Societies,  and  the  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  in  New  York 

^*^y  in  1901,  during  the  Congress  of  the  A.  O.  U.  to  be  held  there  in 

^"^  second  week  of  November. 

*  he  Conference  brought  out  the  evident  fact  that  the  lines  of  greatest 
^^^ulness  for  the  Audubon  Societies  are  not  emotional  or  sentimental 
"^t  educational  and  practical, —  to  make  known  the  value  of  birds  to  man, 
^^  to  perfect  legal  measures  for  their  protection. 
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If  KViDENCK  wore  needed  that  •Bird-Lore '  Rurcesst'iiUy  fills  its  double 
r61e  of  a  magazine  '*  devoted  to  bird  stiuh-  and  bird  protection,"  it  is 
undoubtedlv  furnished  in  the  greatlv  increased  size  of  the  magazine  and 
it8  program  for  a  course  in  bird-study  outlined  and  initiated  in  the  num- 
ber for  DecemlK'r,  1900.  Its  ciiief  feature  during  the  coming  year  will  be  a 
series  of  articles  and  'lesson-outlines'  on  *  liinls  and  Seasons.'  It  is  the 
editor's  hope  that  this  may  Ik*  a  "starting  point  in  the  development  of  :.n 
idea  which  includes  a  school  of  popular  orniihologv,  with  a  summer 
encampment  where  both  class-room  and  field  instruction  could  be  gi\r:» 
by  a  corps  01  experienced  teachers.*'  It  "To  know  birds  is  to  love  then. ' 
as  one  author  has  happily  said,  we  ca<inol  have  a  iK'tter  safe-guard  for  «im 
birds  than  the  kind  of  bird-study  here  contenjplated. 

At  Till-:  la^t  Congress  of  the  A.  (.).  V.  steps  were  taken  to  amend  the 
Hy-Lav\s  of  the  I'nion  in  reference  to  the  classes  of  meinlxTship.  ^\*hen 
the  fnion  was  founded  in  1SS3,  the  list  of  43  Active  Members  ilui  ad- 
mitted, cither  as  Koumlers  f»r  as  original  members,  included  all  ci  the 
ornithologists  in  North  America  who  had  attaineil  any  degree  of  prnini- 
lu-nce.  and  the  limitation  of  the  Active  list  to  50  members  diil  not  then 
•^eem  unwise.  During  the  last  liftcen  vejus  North  American  ornith(>l(>*f \ 
has  advanced  with  uiilookcil  for  rapidity,  so  that  the  number  of  promintnt 
workers  in  this  tield  has  now  greatly  increased.  Hence  each  year  the 
competition  for  the  few  vacancies  in  the  Acti>e  list  has  neces>..ir«!\ 
resulted  in  llic  rai^iui,'  ol  the  standard  for  ailniission,  and  tinally  U  \\  v 
recngni?i«»n  tli;it  the  liniil  <»t  >o.  while  anipK-  tiftcrii  years  avjo,  is  iii.»w 
too  tniirnw .  It  h:i>  also  licronu-  ,'i]>pari'iit  that  the  lar^e  and  consfn-'!'. 
iiUTe.isiii  '  l))ilv  (It  \s><nia!i-  Mi.'iiibtTs  i-oiit.iins  \crv  diverse  mate:  al. 
wbiih  •.ImiiKl  In-  rci'l.issifli-,l.  In  \  ifw  u\  ilu-sf  tacts  it  ha**  been  deen:---! 
wisi-  In -.cLiMUJi'c  tioMi  ibis  niati'i  ial  a  luw  cIji'*^  of  lurmK'rs.  i-nrolmcut 
in  witit  li  shall  br  :i  ii-cduiiil  ion  nf  notcwmtiiN  wnrk  in  ornithoiov;^  ■ 

'llu- anii-mliiK-nt-  t«i  tin  \\\  l.aw>.  dul\  j»iojH)-cd  and  approved  at  'l«e 
last  MKciinL;.  but  wliii-li  will  i  mni-  up  tor  tirial  ailopiion  or  rejcctiim  at  :lit' 
iu\t  aniiiMl  C 'Miiiir-'S.  it  i-  linp-ij  will  -.ir ist:iii<irii\  meet  the  new  coi  iii- 
tinns,  I  In  \  ail  ( 1 1  tin-  im  riM-f  nt  tlu'.\cti\i'  li^t  from  50  to  75  ;  (2)*le 
rnn>' it  lit  ii'M  nl  a  in  w  i  la^s  nt  ni<  iiitH-r.*>,  also  liniiiril  to  7 ^,  to  l>e  elected 
tiotn  lilt-  |»ri-«.-jii  i  la--  «il  \--«'"4  i;itt'^ ;  »■  iju-  ibangc  of  names  nt  the 
i  l.i-^fs  III  iinviiluM  >,  a*'  i«il!«iw^-  {ii)  Attixc  NKhjIhts  to  l'\'llows,  •»nd 
llon"iar\  .■iml  \."oi  ir-^pnjiJini;  NlfiniuTs  |i»  IIoni)rar\  anci  (.'oriespotuiing 
1"V1I"W«.;  lAi  A-^iuiate  MjmiiIh  is  •«•  A-'-m  iatcs  ;  (1  1  -giving  to  thr  new  clas> 
thr  ■Ji->iL.'jia?ioji  ni  MlmiIkm -.  Tlun.-  i^  .ijiparen'lx  little  ilnubt  of  the  rali- 
titatici::  ot  the  aiiii-nihiii-nts  ;it  tin-  j:i  \!    I  iiriiiif>^. 


puery  Ornithologist 


THE  CONDOR, 


■  u'p>^«  bj-montlilj'.  i]1>i^ti'ni<^cl  mniiaiTiie,  is^iicf!  iiti  tlu-  litti-FtiDi  ol  FUbh 
^trnitc  moDth,  and  aimed  lo  fill  tUe  liclil  oi  nn  iip-lo-datc  bird  journal, 
^lltblDg  nrticlm  at  Rprcial  interest  to  tcchnic^tl  vrnithologlslH.  nldoltigit.U 
t^  Wirt  Held  workers  Bencraltv.  The  iwo  volumes  thus  (nr  coinpleifd 
■HliQe  tbe  juuniArB  poticv  mid  acope  frir  tlic  fuliirc,  and  il  can  (nfctt  be 
*•- mrf  the  THK  CONDOft  for  1901  will  L-dipse  Us  prfviotis  ,re'-"n.T  in  tv'ier.i 
nine  of  malerinl  publUhcd. 

Vol.  I  {ia9g),  S3;  Vol,  II  (igooK  Si.;  Currenl  Volume,  Si, 

PACIFIC  COAST  AVIFAUNA  NO.  1 , 

PBirdt  of  lite  Kul«ebue  Suutid  Ke^'ion,  Aiuska,"  bv  Jobcpii  Griiinell.     A  lurge 

pi»»o  Siipnge   publication,   cmbrai:ing  nn   nixurate.   detailed  and  interesting 

"titiieof  the  suthors  espeiiemes  uniting  the  birds  of  Hie  Far  North,  during 

■'•■ojoum  north  of  (he  Arctic  circle.     The  bloeraphies  of  tlie  113  specfes 

*>ibipeciea  of   birdH  Irettted  in  the  paper  are  imu»[ial1v  valuable,  and  the 

''  '      cnnipnnied  bv  a  3-pagc  map  of  llie  region. 


•yMmple  copy  of  '  The  Condor '  will  be  11 


iledo 


application.     Address : 


THE  FORESTER 

_   Huring  the  coming  jciir  The  Forest«r,  Uic  illut.irali.'ii  inonililj  roii( 

^Iht American  l''orestrv   Assucialioii.    nill   be   more  intercaliiit;   niiij    vu 

*  e»rf  bucirc.     No  one  who  cares  for  ireen  or   life  in  the  woodf.,  or  < 

in»[ei)  tn  the  movement  li>  encourage  the  presen-ntion  and  care  of  the  i 

uliI  be  without  il. 

Among  the  tonlributonv  ore  (iifiord  Tincho!,  Chief  of  the  V.  S.  iJivis 
™irr:    l>r.  II.  K,  rernow.  Dcnn  of  the  Neiv  Vorl,  Smte  Ci.lleyt  ol  F01 
*i^6«nneti,  {ieoitrjipher  "f  the  Li.  S.  ti     "      "     "   " 
**  Ihnrv  S.  Grave*  of  liie  Yale  Torc^t 

^  N,  t:-.    Hon,  j( 

I  Vt 


Dr.  (oliTiGiFtnrdi 
Ur.  C'.  A  SchVnck.  of  llill- 
AgriiiilliirE;      Pro/.  Wui.  R 
IfJ,  ot  Stanford  Oti  ivpri.it  v,  Cal;     Prof,  >.'.  S,  Sbaler.  of  Harvard  UniverEitj>, 
Wjnj  others  of  noii?  .tnd  authority  on  their  ipccinlties. 

"lUted  articles,  eadi  issue  of  the  luagazlni 


'111 


ar)w 


uid  of  tegislniion  touching  the  interest  of  the  ci 
^  there  wilt  probably  be  a  good  deal  during  the  coming 

reviews  of 'ecenl  publication'  bv  the  most  conipcieni  experi". 
.  *  nuTnlici  is  li«ud*oinelj  illustrated. 
I   SQb«:r1pli(jn$i.oo 
"■'"      niple  copv  send  n  Iwo  cent  stiiiiip  to 

THE  FORESTER.  303  14th.  Street.  S.  W. 

WuhlnEtoq.  D.  C. 

Tti.  f.^r*''-'  -t  ,f  „|  lo  [lie  members  of  the  American  Foreilr;"  A»ocialion 

i:.l  nieml>er»hip  dues;   $j.oo.     Life  mcnihership  :$sox». 

L;aged  tn  work  which  Ik  of  the  greatest  Lmportani.'c  and  for 

til  the  moral  and  iinaiicjal  support  obtninfllilc  is  ntiedetL 

■i..t.  «dtlres»lhe  J'f 


■  4th  S 


I,  O.  C. 


for  xgox  will  be  enlarged  one  fourth. 


B  I  R  D- Lc)  u  k' s    special  aim  diirin*^  the  comiiii;   \eav  will   be   to   a! 
teachers  ami  s-tiidi'iits  of  birds  hv  tcllini<  them  jnsl  what  to  leach  and  just  v 
tosludv  at  the  proper  season.    It  will,  therefore,  publish  a  scries  of  article* 
authorities,  on  the  l>irds  of  a  number  of  localities    from  the  Atlantic  to 
Pacific,  indudinij  the  viciniiv  of  Boston,   New   ^'ork.   Philadelpliin.   Chic 
and  San  Francisco,  in  which  tiie  more  important  events  in  the  bird-life  oft 
month  w  ill   be  pointed   out.  and  lists  of  the  birds  of  the  month  be  uiven. 
these  will  be  added  "Su^^j^esilons  for  the  Months'  Studv'  and  *Sn»;i4e»tion>i 
the  Months'  Rcadinu;.'  I'nder  rhe  former  attention  will  be  called  to  the  morec 
aderistic  nha^es  of  the  bird-life  of  the  vear  as  thev  are  controlled  *ov  season,  > 
subjecls    as    iiiij^ratlon,    malin;^.   sinijinj^.    nestinj^.   molting,    etc..    being   « 
sidered  in  their  due  titne.     Under  the  latter,  references  will  be  jLjivcn  to  the 
ural  history  literature  of  the  season.     The  whole  thus  forms  a  definite  plar 
stutiv  which,  it  is  believed,  will  l>c  of  t'.e   utmost  value  to  the  instructor,  to 
'     indi'pendent  observer,  and  to  bird  clubs  and  natural   history  societies.     In 
I     connection  much  assivtance  will    be  rendered    by    !?IRI>- Lore's  Atix'tu^rv  O 
.     r/V.  coir.posfd  of  over  tifly  ]^rominent   ornithologists,  residing  tlironghout 
I     I'nited   States  aiul  C'anaila.  who   have  consented  to   respond   to   request? 
I     information  ami  ail  vice. 

'  Whilf  a  number  oi  the  nuue  i^eneral  articles  for  the  year  will  bear  ou 

'     month's  subjfct   tor  ^tuiiy.  as.  frir  instance  Dr.  Dwight's  paper  on 'How  H 

Molt.'  there  will  also  be  ccmtributitins  of  wide  popular  interest,  among  then: 

ii'.ipurlant   of  which   max    be  nieniioucil  an  adilress  on  Audubon,  bv  Dr.  El 

C«)ue>;  letters  wriitfii  ];y  Autluboii  in  i'^2<»:  |ohn  Burrout^is*  list  of  his  rnrcr  I 

,     vi>ilor.s;  l''r.nik  M.  L'liapman's  inljv  ilhistratcvi  .iccount  of  a  btrd-ncstingexp 

,     tion  wiili  this  gonial  Matui.ilist;  Krnest    Seton-Thonjpson's  'How    to  Know 

Hawks  ar.ii  ()wU*  .  iilnsirati-d!;  'I'ui'.or  Jinks'  'Fnim  an  Amateur  Point  of  Vii 

r.  S.  l'almfi*s  'C)-.!!-!!-!!  r.irmi'iu  in  .\merica' '  illustrated):  V.  A.  Lucns*  'Bird 

W'.drus  Is!;in(l.*  wiih  i eniarkal^U*  ilhi«*ir;MionN  ;  H.  \V.  Henshaw's  ^Impression: 

Hawaiian  Uirds*;  C.  Wi'.i  IIc<!k-'s  ilhisiratrd  a»i-ourit  of  some  of  the  birds  un 

hi<  charge  al  tin-   \fw    \  (»rk   /ni.jc«:ii»al    (ianlen.  and   an   important   paper 

•IJird  ProtiM  tinii  iii(ii\at  IJrltaiii."  l)y  Moniaiiu  Sharpe.  chairman  of  the  Kng! 

>>(Hictv  for  ihf  l'rn!e«  tioii  <•!   l>ii«is. 

\\\K  <e.i^i'tl  ••j»ati-  will  h**  licvoirvi  to  ri'\iew>  ot  current  literature,  the  orn 
t)loj.;i»  11  ;ii,iL;.'>/im-s  I  online;  in  t«ii-  t!r.*ir  share  of  attention;  Or.  J.  "Dwight. 
revit  winii  •  Thi    Aiik.'  Dr.  \.  K.  I  isher.    'I'iie  Osprey'aml  *  Wilson  Bulletin.'.* 
Dr.  T.  >»    i*a!nier.  'Tin-  C'«»n(l»»r.' 

Annual  Subvcription.  ^1.0<);    Single  numbers.  20  cents. 
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NESTING    HABITS   OF    LKCONTK'S    SPARROW. 

ItV    V.     I!.     PEAKODV. 

This  weird,  mouse-like  cicature  1  met  in  the  Red  River  \'allev 
of  Kittson  County,  Minnesota,  on  May  27.  iS()6.  Two  s|HcinKns 
were  taken  in  a  timothy  tield  retleL-med  from  marshv  nit-ailow,  and 
swarming  at  the  time  with  Ked-win^^cd  lihukhirds.  Sorns.  Wc^lcin 
Savanna  Sparrows,  Wilson's  lMial.ir()i)tr.s.  ;nul  I)<»l)(»link>,  alonj; 
with  the  water  fowl  and  other  lai-vr  l)ii(ls  I  hatl  prcvioiislv 
met  I^'contf's  .Sparrow,  .scvrral  (inu-s,  ow  the  prairies  iif  l-.,i>itrn 
Kansas.  It  ]">roVL'd  to  he  alMiiid.int  duiinii  iScjd  in  the  Rt  d  I\i\er 
Valley,  the  seas(jn  l)einji  a  \\«i  «'ni-.  Ii  u.is  esj)ei  ially  M'liiumn 
along  the  slrelthes  of  \\  iliow  (l-i;i<  d  nie.i(i«'v.  pi.iiiie,  ihi^  ^i»r;  dt 
h.ibitat  provin,*;  to  he  u>  f.i\Mii:e  «"iit.  .\«ii.  hdwever.  ui:ti!  :1k 
summer  of  1-^97  did  I  hetoine  u.il!\  t.iiiiiii.i:  with  ihe  v. .i\s  ..i 
this  most  elusive  hird.  This  jnoved  i-i  !«••  liu.  se.iM>n  <•!  ii>> 
apparent  {greatest  al>untlanee,  of  l.iie,  .md  niosi  ot  my  liiiK  ;i;i- M 
was  spent  in  the  study  of   Lec/inte's   Sji.urou. 

Subsequent  sei^ons  li  ivi*  shown  tli.ii  i  oust. mi   .md  vt-rv  iiii.i.. 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  hahits  df  ilii^  ImkI  If  r)n.'  wduM  1mm  .  .un- 
familiar with  its  summer  life       <  )n''  iuiL:!ii.  f-.r  exMinple,  se.ir<  h  lis 
familiar  haunts  dav  after  dav  diiriii;;  the  d.i\lime.  .11  the  l)e'MmiinLL 
of  the  period  of    its  arrival  in   the   North,    without   deti'ctini,^  ilu- 


I^O  Peabody,  Nesting  Habits  of  LecoMte*s  Sf  arrow,  \j£vL 

slightest  evidence  of  its  presence.  One  must  learn  just  what  sort 
of '  cover '  is  favored  by  the  bird  or  he  will  fail  to  flush  it  even 
with  minutest  search,  as  the  bird,  sa^^  during  the  early  and  the 
late  hours  of  the  day,  even  in  the  height  of  its  courtship,  is  con- 
spicuously silent.  I  may  state,  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  that  I 
have  searched  a  whole  day,  on  favorable  ground, without  meeting 
the  bird ;  while  at  dusk  after  starting  home,  I  counted  fifteen 
distinct  recurrences  of  its  note  along  the  wayside  in  going  two 
miles  through  the  meadows. 

The  date  of  its 'springtime  arrival,  as  noted  for  the  past  four 
years,  will  show  how  elusive  this  sparrow  is,  these  dates  being 
April  28,  May  12,  April  25,  and  June  2.  Probably  about  the  20th 
of  April,  in  average  seasons,  will  iind  A,  iecontei  at  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  Line.  By  the  12th  of  May  it  has  grown  com- 
mon, if  it  is  to  become  common  ;  and  it  practically  leaves  northern 
Minnesota  by  the  loth  of  October,  though  a  few  stragglers  may 
be  found  somewhat  later. 

Most  of  its  time  is  spent  in  the  dense  dead  grass,  though  it 
feeds,  in  the  morning  and  at  sunset,  where  the  living  grass  is 
scanty.  At  rare  intervals  during  the  day,  in  breeding  time,  the 
male  may  be  seen  peering  above  the  grass-tops,  as  he  clings  to 
some  slender  willow  stem,  trilling  his  thin,  wiry,  yet  intensely 
penetrating  and  not  unmusical  r-r-t^-sz-z-z-t ;  with  which  laconic, 
cicada-like  note  he  also  greets  the  rising  sun  and  the  closing  day. 
I  have  detected  but  two  other  notes :  the  sharp  and  exceed- 
ingly shrill  tsip  which  is  ceaselessly  iterated,  at  short  intervals 
when  an  intruder  is  near  the  nest,  and  the  love-note  which  the 
male  bird  trills  as  he  balances  himself  on  tremulous  wings  a  dozen 
feet  or  so  above  the  ground,  impetuously  reeling  out  a  dry,  creaky 
ei'Ircc-cilrcc-ii'Ircc-celrcc,  This  note  must  be  rarely  indulged  in,  as 
I  recall  havin<;  heard  it  but  twice. 

Lcconte's  Sparrow  nests  where  dead  grass  is  thickest.  All 
alonii  the  Red  River  are  still  wide  stretches  of  prairie,  the  low- 
land sections  of  which  al)()uncl  in  lower  spots  with  luxuriant  growths 
of  heavier  grass  and  vrli  h.  It  is  in  .such  places  that  I.cconte's 
S|)irr()\v  brccils.  This  l)ir(l  is  exceedingly  local.  Kver)*  such  bit 
of  inr.i<l.)w  .IS  1  have  described  will  have  its  pair  of  birds;  and  an 
ex[)crt  can   repeatedly  tlush   the   male,  and  at  times  the  female. 
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from  this  patch  at  almost  any  time  of  day.  Few  observers  can  be 
aware  of  how  persistent  is  this  sparrow  in  its  well-known  skulking 
habit.  Repeatedly  when  driving  throup;h  these  meadow  spots,  in 
search  for  nests,  I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  Leconte  fairly  under 
my  bug;:y  wheels:  and  on  dismounting  and  making  a  careful 
search  with  my  hands,  have  caught  perhaps  a  second  sight  of  the 
fearlcNS  bird  only  f<nir  or  live  feet  away  without  flushing  it.  I 
have  never  found  any  indication  that  this  incessant  skulking  has 
anv  fxclusive  connection  with  the  nrstiu"  season.  It  is  this 
habit  which  makes  the  bird  so  dirticult  to  secure.  If  (»ne  should 
<JiMo\era  Leconle's  Sparrow  perching,  as  above  described,  and 
see  him  instantly  dive  into  the  grass,  one  must  run  with  all  speed 
to  the  spot  if  he  wishes  to  see  the  bird  again.  Its  flight  when 
flushed  is.  in  the  main,  short,  fitful,  and  undulating,  having  char- 
acteri^tii  s  of  its  own.  yet  .somewhat  resembling  the  flight  of  the 
Short-billed  Marsh  Wren,  of  whose  societv  Ix'conte's  Sparrow 
seems  to  be  fairly  fond. 

There  seems  a  wide  range  as  to  the  date  when  nest-building 
begins,    as  will    api>ear  from    the  following  list  of    nests  found. 

1.     \\i\w  >.  \\\r\:\;  K')i\i-^,  oiu*  ut  Cnu  bird  ;   iiu'ubatioti  :ul\  atueil. 
2     \[ji\    V»'  tiM-ciii;«»;   inculcation  none. 

;     \|.n    u.  tour  c;;l;«>  :   iiH  uhation  lit- L^ini. 

4      M.I.    ;i.  ti\«' I'l^^-*  ;   iniul^aTion  none. 

;       (wMi-   \.  UifCi' i*t;L{««.  .«Pi1  one  ot  C'owhiitl;    imiihation.  trati. 

»».     \\\uf   ;.  five*  fi^'j^s :   iiuubation,  ir.uc. 

7      Nt.iv   Zu   \\v.\v  >.  ti\f  rv:*^-". ;   iniul»ati'»n  lour  iia\s. 

s      |jin«*  ^.  line  i'i:n.  one  i»l  C"i>ul>iiii;   •.<M>n  Jiv,Tttil. 

«#     luiif  5.  lixeeii^H;    tniulMtion  nt'.irlv  t  ompirti-iJ. 

l«»      luiif  •*.  lour  \oun'.i.    ju-T  li.itvluii ;   i»nr  !'■»;'_;  li.iti  iiinij. 

i:.    Jul\  *».  t v%«»  tlratl  CH'4«»,  one  lialt-v;io\\  n  C"«»\\l>iiil 

\2      lune  %.  ne«»t_recenl  l\  lU'seiieti:    s|jell«»  <>t    In.**!!  e-  •" 

I  \.    June  %,  one  e;»u.  tre^h  ;    iif-t  lUsirteil. 

\  |.  lune  >,  ii  ne*t  of  \\\t  pre\  ion*  \  ear.  toutui  \\  hile  in  v  <—:  i-^.j*  in^  a  p.»ii 
tfit  liiriK  that  turelv  had  a  ne^*  within  a  te\\  teet.  |-\-in.iie  .ip]).ni-nH\ 
•  iltinu. 

I  should  add,  regarding  nest  5.  that  the  ne>i  was  led  for  phoio- 
{graphing  on  June  2,^,  and  that  when  tlie  nest  was  takt.n.  liii\  «). 
it  c«>ntanied  a  Cowbirds  egg.  This,  and  a  previous  I'mdiug 
connected  with  a  Towhee's  nest,  coniaiuiiig    three    eggs  b)    the 
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same  Cowbird,  a  fourth  being  subsequently  added  after  all  the 
eggs  had  been  removed,  reflects  upon  the  intelligence  of  that 
arrant  parasite,  which  is  nowhere  more  numerous  than  in  the  Red 
River  Valley.  Three  nests  of  the  above,  it  will  be  noted,  con- 
tained eggs  of  the  Cowbird.  From  this  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the 
Cowbird  must,  in  many  cases  at  least,  find  nests  for  the  deposition 
of  her  own  eggs  by  persistent  searching,  backed  by  a  highly 
developed  instinct. 

As  regards  both  the  nest  and  the  eggs,  there  are  marked  points 
of  difference  between  Leconte's  Sparrow  and  any  of  its  con- 
geners. The  normal  nest  is  unique  among  the  nests  of  Minne- 
sota-breeding sparrows.  It  would  seem  to  be  built,  in  the  main, 
as  follows :  where  dead  and  fallen  grass  is  thickest,  the  bird 
interweaves  dead  grasses  among  the  standing  stems,  thus  forming 
a  rude  nest.  Within  this  is  placed  the  nest  proper;  this  is  an 
exquisitely  neat,  well-rounded  and  deeply-cupped  structure,  com- 
posed uniformly  of  the  very  finest  grasses.  In  all  but  two  of  the 
nests  noted  above,  there  was  a  more  or  less  thick  covering  of  fallen 
dead  grass;  all  the  nests  except  these  two  were  in  the  lowland. 
The  avera*:;e  nest  is  placed  with  the  base  about  eight  inches  above 
the  ground.  One  of  the  lowland  nests  noted  barely  touched  the 
ground,  however,  while  the  two  upland  nests  were  half  sunk  into 
the  earth,  hein<jj  thus,  in  situation  and  surroundings,  som.ewhat 
like  nests  of  the  Western  Savanna  Sparrow,  though  somewhat 
smaller  and  relatively  deeper. 

The  eg'^s  are  usually  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  of  our 
northern  sparrows.  While  abnormal  e*^^<^N  arc  shaped  and  colored 
like  cert.iiii  hlur-^^rouiulcd  and  innber-ciouded  e<;gs  of  the  Sonj; 
S|)arro\v.  the  iionn.d  r^^s  of  . /.  /rrn/i/ri  mv  much  more  rounded 
than  anv  r.i;:^^  allird  to  thtin,  ha\  iiiLi.  in  the  main,  a  ground  color 
sliikinirlv  ifsrinhlini'  that  of  a  ct-rlain  tvne  of  the  eiriis  <»f  the 
N'fllow  iiradcd  Hlackhird,  i)cin;;  of  a  mottled  hlui.sh-<;rav  lint  with 
few  (listiiici  spots.  They  Imvc  also,  the  same  tendency  to  dark 
sire. iks  and  hair-line^  about  the  ai)ex  that  characterize  the  e«fi!s  c»f 
that  species.  There  is  a  marked  uniformity  in  the  dimensions 
of  cLj^s  of  tht!  same  set.  In  one  set  the  dimensions  are  .73  X  .^^  ; 
inanother.  An)  <  .5^.  ( )thers  are,  .7  7  x  .5  ^  and  .68  X  .55.  One 
set  shows  marked  ilitterences   in   si/e,   namely   .65-. 71  x  .S2-.^7. 
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The  average  of  27  specimens  is  .715  x  .542.  My  tables  show 
a  m.irked  uniformity  in  the  shorter,  and  an  equally  marked  diver- 
gence in  the  longer,  diameters. 

In  cttloratiim,  the  eggs  of  the  same  set  show  a  marked  uniform- 
ity. This  is  the  more  striking  since  the  range  of  coloration  is 
very  great.  Set  1  is  most  beautiful,  its  three  eggs  being  so  over- 
cloudcil  with  a  marbling  of  rich  dark  brown  that  the  ground  color 
i*  ijuite  obscured;  while  set  2,  taken  the  following  year,  has  the 
gnnind  color  of  a  dear,  pale  blue,  with  exquisite  gray-brown  stip- 
pling** and  hair-lines  about  a  very  narrow  area  at  the  apex. 

In  brief,  normal  nests  of  Leconte's  Sparrow  are  located  in  dense 
fallen  grass,  well  concealed,  with  the  bottom  al)out  eight  inches 
above  the  ground  :  the  dee|>H.upped  and  remarkably  neat  nest 
will  generally  have  a  few  of  the  standing  stems  interwoven  with 
the  outer  nest  material;  the  eggs  are  well  rounded,  as  a  rule  with 
clear  markings,  tending  to  cluster  at  the  apex.  Add  to  these  facts 
the  further  one  that,  to  one  who  is  famiJiar  with  this  bird  in  the 
han<i.  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  recognizuig  .'/.  iccontci 
instantly  as  it  is  Hushed,  identification  being  not  .so  difficult  as  we 
have  l»een  led  to  sup|>ose. 

To  the  fourteen  nests  here  catalogued  should  be  added,  prob- 
ably, a  fifteenth.  It  was  located,  like  the  other  upland  nests 
noted,  near  the  margin  between  the  meadow  and  the  upland.  It 
was  but  scantily  hidden,  and  its  (small)  eggs  were,  in  shape  and 
cok>r,  like  blue-tinted  eggs  of  the  Song  Sparrow.  The  parent 
was  exceptionally  wild.  Failing  to  establish  identity  clearly  by 
flushing.  I  set  a  trap  which  was  sprung  by  the  bird.  My  tinal 
attempt  to  shoot  the  parent  resulted  in  her  flushing  at  long  range 
and  escaping  ni)  shot.  (»nly  to  desert  the  nest.  This  nest,  how- 
ever, in  structure  and  in  size,  is  undoubtedly  referable  to  this  spe- 
cies, as  the  bird  was  too  small  for  a  Savanna  Sparrow.  This 
mould  give  only  one  fifth  of  the  nests  found  as  upland  nests:  that 
sort  of  location  proving  thus  to  be  exceptional. 

The  conditions  of  the  finding  of  nest  i  were  s<»  novel,  yet  so 
characteristic,  that  one  may  be  pardoned  for  adding  the  story  here. 
While  crossing,  in  my  buggy,  an  area  of  about  an  acre  of  prairie 
that  mas  densely  carf)cted  with  heavy  grass,  laid  smoothly  down 
by  the  snow  of  the  previous  winter,  my  sight  was  arrested  by  a 
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sparrow,  flying  heavily,  with  a  sort  of  hovering  manner,  two  hun- 
dred feet  away.  Moving  slowly  and  deviously,  as  if  in  search,  it 
soon  alighted  and  ran  tortuously  on  foot  for  a  hundred  feet  and 
suddenly  disappeared  into  the  dead  grass.  Driving  as  close  as  I 
dared,  to  flush  the  bird,  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  her  sitting  on 
the  grass,  just  back  of  my  rear  buggy  wheel,  and  only  five  feet 
from  me.  Thus  she  sat  for  fully  ^\id  seconds.  A  mat  of  grass 
at  least  two  inches  thick  lay  over  the  nest.  There  was  no  visible 
opening.     The  wheel  had  passed  within  two  inches  of  the  eggs. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never  seen  the  young  of  this 
sparrow,  just  from  the  nest,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  have  a 
ground  color  appreciably  paler  than  that  of  the  parents  and  of  an 
olive-yellow  tinge:  while  the  young-of-the-year,  in  October,  are 
still  paler  with  a  most  exquisite  hoary  bloom  over  the  entire  plum- 
age.    This  bloom  fades  within  a  few  hours  after  death. 

As  regards  distribution  and  relative  abundance,  a  few  words 
may  be  added.  Wherever  I  have  traversed  in  the  region  of  the 
Red  River  Valley,  previous  to  the  present  season,  any  haunts 
favorable  to  Leconte's  Sparrow,  I  have  always  found  it  more  or 
less  uniformly  distributed.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  season 
of  1900,  which  was  most  exceptionally  dry,  no  birds  were  seen 
or  heard  until  June  2  ;  *  and  the  only  birds  found  during  the  entire 
summer  were  restricted  to  some  six  pairs,  all  found  on  an  area 
covering  hardly  more  than  a  square  mile.  And  the  dry  weather 
had,  apparently,  alTected  not  only  the  abundance  of  the  bird,  but 
its  breeding  conditions.  Having  come  to  regard  this  sparrow  as 
an  exclusively  meadow-and- prairie  bird,  I  was  astonished,  in 
October  of  1900,  to  find  it  in  a  meadow,  among  the  spruce  swamps 
at  nibbing,  a  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Duluth.  Two  birds 
were  tlushcd  three  times,  and  perhaps  three  birds  were  seen ;  all 
within  a  very  narrow  area.  I  am  confident  that  these  birds  were 
only  migrants.  But  little  that  is  authentic  and  circumstantial  has 
as  yet  been  recorded  concerning  the  summer  life  of  Leconte's 
Sparrow.  It  now  remains  for  field  observers  in  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia  to  define  for  us,  accurately, 
the  range  of  this  bird's  summer  home. 


'  Baird's   Sparrow,  usually  abundant   in   the    Red  River  Valley,  was   this 
season  entirely  absent. 
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ON    THE     OCCURRENCE,    IN    MASSACHUSETTS,    OF 
CERTAIN    RARE   OR    INTERESTING  BIRDS. 

BY    WILLIAM    BREWSTER. 

European  Widgeon  {Mareca  psmlope) , — Mr.  James  T.  Clark, 
the  well-known  Boston  taxidermist,  has  recently  shown  me  a 
mounted  specimen  of  this  species  which  was  shot  in  Monponsett 
Pond,  near  Halifax,  Massachusetts,  October  20,  1899,  by  a  Mr. 
Shindler  who  keeps  a  small  shooting  shanty  or  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  sportsmen  who  visit  the  pond  in  pursuit  of  water 
fowl.  The  M,  Penelope  came  in  to  decoys  in  company  with  a 
small  flock  of  American  Widgeon  of  which  several  were  killed  at 
the  same  time  and  two,  an  adult  male  and  female,  sent  to  Mr. 
Clark  for  preservation  with  the  European  bird.  The  latter  is  a 
fine  old  male  in  remarkably  handsome  plumage.  The  creamy 
white  of  the  forehead  and  crown  is  strongly  tinged  with  chestnut ; 
the  sides  of  the  head  are  rich  chestnut  finely  spotted  with  green. 
Mr.  Clark  tells  me  that  the  bird  was  very  fat  and  that  its  stomach 
contained  a  few  freshwater  shells  and  a  quantity  of  seeds  of 
aquatic  grasses.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  first  specimen  that  has  ever 
been  reported  from  any  part  of  New  England. 

European  Teal  {Nettum  crecca).  —  On  February  26,  1896, 
Mr.  Clark  brought  to  me  in  the  flesh,  in  fresh  condition,  an  adult 
male  European  Teal  which  he  had  received  on  the  24th  from  Rev. 
E.  A.  Phillips  of  Sagamore,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Phillips  said 
that  the  bird  had  been  caught,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  date  on 
which  he  sent  it,  in  a  steel  trap  and  that,  in  company  with  two 
other  Teal  of  similar  appearance  (but  probably  belonging  to  the 
American  species) ,  it  had  been  seen  repeatedly  in  the  same  place. 
This  is,  I  believe,  only  the  second  known  instance  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  European  Teal  in  New  England,  the  first  being  that 
of  the  bird,  also  an  adult  male,  taken  by  Mr.  George  H.  Mackay 
at  Muskeget,  March  16,  1890  (see  Auk,  VII,  1890,  p.  294). 
Both  specimens  are  now  in  my  collection. 

American  White-fronted  Goose  {Anser  nlbifrons  gambeli), — 
Mr.  Clark  has  also  obtained  for  me  a  male  of  this  species  in  fully 
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mature  plumage.  He  received  it  in  the  flesh  November  26,  1897. 
It  was  taken  a  few  days  before  this  date  at  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Paul  W.  GifTord  who  shot  the  bird  reported  that  it  came 
in  alone  to  his  decoys  and  that  it  appeared  to  be  very  weak.  Mr. 
Clark  on  skinning  it  found  that  it  was  so  thin  as  to  be  almost 
emaciated.  1  saw  it  soon  after  it  was  mounted  and  Mr.  Clark 
attempted  to  purchase  it  for  me  but  Mr.  Gifford  would  not  then 
part  with  it.  He  placed  it  on  a  desk  in  his  office  in  Ik)ston  where 
the  rats  got  at  it  and  ate  off  hoXh  its  feet  with  most  of  the  legs  and 
a  part  of  one  wing.  In  this  mutilated  condition  the  bird  has  just 
come  into  my  possession.  Save  for  the  injuries  just  mentioned 
it  is  a  remarkably  handsome  specimen. 

Clapper  Rail  (Ka/Ius  crepitans), —  I  am  still  further  indebted 
to  Mr.  Clark  for  a  finely  mounted  specimen  of  the  Clapper  Rail 
which  has  an  interesting  history.  It  was  tiiken  November  30, 
1895,  at  East  Orleans,  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  John  Greenough 
Rodgers  who  started  it  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh  during  a  snow 
storm.  It  flew  a  short  distance  and  plunged  into  a  snow  bank. 
Mr.  Rodgers,  seeing  the  hole  by  which  it  had  entered,  thrust  in 
his  hand  and  pulled  it  out.  He  sent  it  to  a  Mr.  Seaver  who  kept 
it  alive  for  a  dav  or  two.  It  ate  at  first  but  finallv  refused  all  food 
and  died,  when  Mr.  Seaver  took  it  to  Mr.  Clark  who  found  it  much 
emaciated.  It  is  a  male,  quite  typical  of  the  form  crepitans^  and  in 
fresh  and  remarkably  perfect  autumn  plumage. 

Amkrican  OvsiER-CArcHtR  {Iliematopus  paiiiatus).  —  Mr. 
Charles  .\.  Hardy  of  Aiiburndale,  Massachusetts,  has  very  gen- 
erously contributed  to  my  New  Kn^^land  collection  an  adult  male 
Oyster  catcher  which,  with  a  female,  also  said  to  be  an  adult  and 
])rol).ihly  the  mate  of  the  first,  he  shot  at  (Chatham,  Massachusetts, 
August  -.  1S99.  He  writes  me  that  "they  came  in  beautifully 
to  decoys  and  my  whistle  and  were  the  only  ones  I  have  ever 
seen  there,"  /.  e.,  at  ChathauL  Both  specimens  were  skinned  by 
Mr.  M.  Abbott  I'la/ar:  the  female  remains  in  Mr.  Hardy's  pos- 
session. I  have  an  impression  that  a  brief  mention  of  the  cap- 
ture of  tlusi-  birds  has  already  appeared  in  print,  but  my  assistant, 
Mr.  Waller  Deane.  has  searched  in  vain  for  such  a  record. 

Ami  KUAN  Hakn  Owl  {Strix  pratifuola).  —  Although  Massa- 
chusetts recortls  of  this  owl  have  multiplied  of  late,  there  is  per- 
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hap^  Still  rooin  for  one  of  a  bird  which  was  taken  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  May  23,  1891,  by  a  young  son  of  Mr.  Charles  K. 
kcc^fi,  the  well-known  taxidermist.  Mr.  Reed  mounted  the  bird 
and  afterwards  sold  it  to  Mr.  John  K.  Thayer  in  whose  collection, 
at  Lanc.ister.  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  for  sonic  time.  A  few 
m  *nihN  since.  Mr.  Thayer,  lcaniin;»  that  I  was  anxious  to  obtain 
a  Nrw  Kji^^land  example  of  the  IJarn  Owl,  in«)st  »;^Micr()Usly  sent 
nic-  this  Wiircesicr  bird  with  his  coinplinicnts.  The  s|>e(inien,  a 
ni.ilc,  IN  well  mounted  and  in  line  conilition  in  every  wav. 


THK    CKRl'LE/W     WARHLKK     {DEXDROJCA    C.-ERL'- 

!.EA)     AS     A     SUMMKR     RKSIDK.NT     IN 

HALTIMORK   COUNTY,    MARYLAND. 

nV    FRANK    COATES    KIKKW«M)I>. 

.\^  \  live  bird  the  Cerulenn  Warbler  wa.s  unknown  to  me  until 
June  II.  1899.  That  year  they  were  noted  until  Au^st  15,  and 
a  nest  supposed  to  be  of  this  .s|H:cies  was  found.  In  1900  it  was 
carefully  watched  for  and  recorded  from  April  29  to  August  19, 
and  a  nest  with   four  eggs  was  collected  on  June  10. 

Ravenshurst  farm,  where  1  have  spent  nearly  every  Sunday 
and  occasionaliv  other  days  for  the  last  twelve  years,  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  Dulanv's  Valley  in  Baltimore  (*ounty  and  is  thirteen 
miles  \.  N.  K.  from  the  centre  of  Haltimore  (  ity.  The  house 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  4S0  feet  above  tide-water  and  a  sharp 
declivity  in  front  of  it  gives  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  valley  (lowest  j)oint  170  feet  above  tiih).  with  Tow- 
son,  seven  miles  from   Haltimore  City,  on   the  hori/on  at  the  other 

m 

end,  on  anVlevation  of  about  500  feel.  Near  Tow  son.  at  a  similar 
elevation,  is  the  point,  where  Mr.  J.  II.ill  I'le.isants  on  July  14. 
iS<)3,  collected  the  adult  and  inunatuie  male  birils  recorded  in 
•The  .\uk  •  (Vol.  X.  1893,  p.  37.!).  This  remained  as  <^ur  (»nly 
Maryland  Record  until  the  present. 

My  experience  during  the  last  two  .sununers  le.uls  me  to  sup- 
pose that  the  species  has   a    decided  preference  for    high  open 
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woods  clear  of  underbrush,  and  if  this  is  so  it  would  account  for 
the  scarceness  of  the  species.  Between  our  orchard  and  the  pike, 
extending  a  considerable  distance,  is  a  strip  of  original  growth 
timber,  about  150  feet  wide,  from  which  the  underbrush  has  been 
cleared,  while  across  the  pike  is  a  large  tract  of  woods.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  orchard,  about  one  eighth  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  strip  mentioned,  is  another  piece  of  woods  from  which  the 
hogs  have  cleared  the  underbrush.  This  also  has  considerable 
woods  in  its  original  state,  on  one  side.  It  is  in  these  two  pieces 
of  woods  that  the  birds  have  summered.  The  trees  are  principally 
chestnuts,  with  oaks,  hickorys,  tulip  trees,  etc. 

The  following  items  are  taken  verbatim  from  my  pocket  note- 
book and  were  made  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  field-glass.     Had  the 
birds  been  round  previously  I  assuredly  would  have  known  it.  but 
my  first  note  is  as  follows : 
June  4,  1899.  In  gate  woods,  hear  a  strange  warbler  song  but  fail 

to  see  bird. 

June  II.    In  company  with  Mr.  F.  A.  Saunders,  who  is  visiting 

me,  the  strange  song  of  the  4th  is  identified  as  that  of  the 

Cerulean.     VVe  heard  it  in  the  woods  west  of  the  pike  and  in 

response  to  our  *  squeaking '  the  bird  came  within  twenty-five 

feet  of  us,  perching  on  a  bare  branch.     We  then  kept  quiet 

and  it  leisurely  hunted  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree  for  about 

ten   minutes,  occasionally  singing.     Subsequently  we  heard 

the  s()n<^  of  this  species  in  three  or  four  different  parts  of 

the  woods,  but  whether  the  same  individual  or  not  we  could 

not  sav. 

June  18.    One  sinj;ing  in  gate  woods.     It  seemed  to  prefer  the 

bare  or  dead  twigs  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees  some 

twenty-five  to  forty  feet  up.     During  the  forenoon   it   sang 

incessantly   with   its  feathers   tlutled   out.      From   4.20  p.  M. 

to  dusk  heard  it  off  and  on.     Once  while  it  was  singing  some 

short  distance  otT  I  was  watching  another  sitting  silent  on  a 

dead  twig  with  its  feathers  tlufTed  out. 

During  the  forenoon   in  the  gate  woods  a  female  Redstart  was 

observed   pulling   material  out  of    a  nest    saddled  on  a  chestnut 

branch.      Investigation    showed    a  warbler's   nest    of   some   kind 

ready  for  eggs,  but   it  was  not  a  Redstart's,  and  no  other  bird  was 
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seen   near  it  though  it  was  watched   for  a  long   time.     It  was 

placed  on    lowest    branch   but  one.  fi\^  feet   out  from  tree  and 

thirty-five  feet,  eight  inches  up  from  ground.     It  was  completely 

gone  on  25th. 

June  2$.  Sc^  one  singing  in  different  trees  in  jj;ate  woods. 
Once  it  dressed  its  feathers,  sitting  on  a  dead  twig  and  sing 
ing  all  the  time,  otherwise  it  was  hunting  slowly  like  a  Worm- 
eating  Warbler.  It  would  sing  for  about  twenty  minutes  and 
then  tly  off,  and  we  could  not  locate  it  until  it  started  to  sing 
again.  On  one  occasion  while  watching  it  singing,  heard 
another  aU>ut  one  hundred  yards  otT. 

July  2.  .Singing  as  I  enter  gate  woods  ;  it  stopped  at  10.  iS  a.  m., 
tk-w  to  another  tree,  sang  a  few  tinu-s  and  stopped.  Com- 
menced again  at  11.04  and  sang  eight  ininutt's.  when  it  came 
<i<»wn  from  branches  to  a  nearly  rotten  stump  not  two 
feet  high  and  hunted  round  it  for  several  minutes,  then  Hying 
off.  Sings  again  from  11. 31  for  ten  minutes  (12.15  ^*^ 
12.45  ^^  hou.se  for  dinner).  Do  not  hear  it  again  until  5.45 
V.  M..  it  then  sings  right  along  to  6.15,  when  I  go  to  supper. 

July  3.  .\t  9.15  A.  M.  sings  several  times:  9.25.  sings  four  or  five 
times.  9.31  started  and  sings  nineteen  minutes.  It  then  tlies 
from  top  of  one  high  chestnut  to  another  and  chased  a  Ciold- 
tinch  out  of  sight.  .\  few  minutes  later  it  was  singing  again 
and  kept  on  incessantly,  first  in  one  tree  then  in  another 
until  I  get  a  stiff  neck  and  leave  at  11  a.  m. 

July  4.  Sang  from  9.21  a.  .m.  for  eighteen  minutes,  and  from  9.59 
for  seven  minutes.  I>o  not  hear  it  again  until  7.27  v.  m.. 
when  it  sang  for  twelve  minutes:  later  it  sang  otT  ami  on 
until  7.32,  when  I  heard  last  song  for  the  day. 

July  *),  Sec  one.  with  only  slight  indications  of  a  collar  on  either 
side.     Singing  off  and  on  all  day  in  gate  woods. 

July  16.  9.46  A.  M.,  sang  for  about  twenty  minutes:  rather  more 
sluggish  than  usual. 

July  27.   Singing  in  pig  woods. 

July  30.  One  sings  eight  to  ten  times  in  woods  west  of  pike  near 
|X>int  where  it  was  first  seen  on  June  1 1. 

Aug.  10.    One  singing  in  pig  woods. 

Aug.  13.   One  singing  in  pig  woods. 
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Aug.  15.   One  singing  in  gate  woods. 

Apr.  29,  1900.  One  singing  on  bare  branch  of  apple  tree; 
finally  flies  into  pig  woods. 

May  6.  Watch  one  singing  in  pig  woods  and  hear  another  at 
same  time  ;  later  hear  one  in  gate  woods  where  it  is  also  sing- 
ing in  afternoon. 

May  7.    One  singing  at  house  this  morning. 

May  13.  Two  singing  at  once  in  pig  woods.  See  pair,  male  and 
female,  in  gate  woods. 

May  20.  Forenoon  singing  in  pig  woods;  afternoon  singing  in 
gate  woods. 

May  27.  While  watching  male  singing  as  it  flies  after  female  in 
pig  woods,  hear  another  singing  in  the  distance. 

June  3.  Forenoon  singing  in  pig  woods;  about  noon  singing  in 
gate  woods;  afternoon  don't  hear  it  at  all. 

June  4.    One  singing  in  pig  woods. 

June  10.  Hear  one  singing  in  gate  woods  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  see  it  chasing  a  female  Redstart  round  top  of  a  low- 
oak,  jerking  out  its  song  all  the  time.  Happening  to  look 
directly  overhead,  see  nest  on  lowest  branch  of  a  tulip  tree, 
and  going  to  one  side  see  female  on  nest ;  3  p.  m.,  one  singing 
in  gate  woods;  a  little  later  one  singing  in  pig  woods. 

June  17.    One  singing  in  pig  woods. 

June  18.    One  singing  in  pig  woods. 

June  20.    Two  singing  at  once,  nearly  all  day,  in  pig  woods. 

July  15.  Watch  one  singing  in  pig  woods  and  hear  another  at 
same  time. 

Aug.  19.    See  two  or  three  and  hear  two  or  three  others  singing 
immature  or  imperfect  (?)  songs  in  pig  woods. 
I  have  given  the  above  memoranda  verbatim  as  made  at  the 

time  and  it  will  be  noted  that  only  twice  was  the  species  found  in 

the  dense  woods.     This  does  not  prove  that  they  may  not  have 

been  there  often  enougli,  only  that  I  did   not  observe  them  there, 

while  I  was  almost  certain  U)  find  them   in  either  one  or  other  of 

the  two  open  pieces. 

In    habits   this    bird  considerably    resembles   the   Worm-eating 

Warbler,  being  rather  slow  and  sedate  in   its  movements.      It  will 

also  sit  for  long   periods  motionless  and  silent,  on  a  dead  twig 
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under  the  branches  proper  of  the  high  trees.  Here  it  also  to  a 
considerable  extent  does  its  hunting.  Its  song  is  so  distinctive 
that  after  being  once  recognized  it  can  never  be  confused  with 
that  of  any  other  bird.  Although  recognizing  the  impossibility  of 
portraying  bird  songs,  I  venture  on  the  following  which,  however,  is 

—  AAA AAA-     -      - 

wechchch    ch      w«      je     je     )« 

not  very  satisfactory.  It  also  gives  its  song  in  a  low  tone  as  if  it 
whi.s(H:red  it,  and  unless  the  bird  is  carefully  watched  the  observer 
mi^ht  be  led  to  believe  that  he  heard  a  second  bird  singing  in  the 
distance.  I  have  watched  a  bird  sing  thus  between  each  regular 
vmj;,  at  other  times  it  would  not  give  it  at  all,  or  only  occasionally, 
while  cm  two  or  three  occasions  I  heard  it  given  for  (juite  a  while 
to  the  excluMon  of  the  regular  song,  and  quite  often  have  heard 
it  given  two  or  three  or  even  more  times  in  succession  between 
regular  songs. 

The  nest  found  on  June  18.  1899,  could  not  at  that  time  be 
definitely  stated  to  be  a  Cerulean's.  as  only  the  Redstart  that 
dem<ilished  it  was  seen  at  it.  It  was,  however,  an  exact  counter- 
part »»f  the  nest  collected  on  June  10,  1900.  This  latter  nest 
contained  four  eggs,  ver\'  slightly  incubated.  Their  ;;roiind  color 
is  a  pale  grayish  with  a  slight  bluish  cast,  marked  with  pale  red- 
dish s|K*cks  and  spots,  neatly  all  being  on  the  lar;;er  end.  One 
**gll-  h'>«ever.  has  also  .some  fairly  laf;;e  hlou  lies  «»t  a  muk  h  lighter 
reddi-h  round  the  girth,  rnderlyini;  this  (»n  the  l.u^«r  ends  ol 
ail  afe  lil.u   Npois  of  dilYerent   shades. 

The  nest  is  m.ide  of  brown  b.iik  lil»ie,  with  scnic  line  ^i.i-h^ 
stems  .inion;;  it,  and  is  tinished  in>idf  with  .»  tew  M.b  k  ii.iis^ 
hair^.  nui^ide  it  is  tinished  with  ^r.i\  thirds  «il  ImiK.  N|.id«  i 
wel»,  .i:\d  a  tew  small  fiai^unnts  of  m-w^papi  i  th.<t  h.id  l»t«-n  w.iin 
Noiii^ed.  It  fneasured,  inside  1  "J  iiu  Ins  afross  l.\  i  nu  h  dt  ;  p  : 
outMiU*  i\  inches  across.  .\s  the  l»ran<  h  ^li»|.ti!,  i.iii  ji.nt  "1  the 
rini  Is  w  ithin  '\  <»f  an  inc  h  «>f  it.  while  thr  ..pj). .^iii-  p.ut  is  1  j'  in«  in  > 
al>«»\e  it,  the  niaterial  ct»mes  dciwn  en  i»ne  ^itit- •>!  hi.in*  h  t«»  i\ 
im  ht-N  below  the  rim.  <  >n  this  side  a  tin\  i\\  u  ai»  lus  out  fmni 
br.tnch  and  extending  to  the  rim  is  inil>eddeii  in  the  m  si.  and  the 
leaves  which  grew  frrmi  its  top  shaded  the  nest.  (  »n  the  I'thei 
%ide  the  material  merelv  came  down  to  the  btamh.  whiih  nuas- 
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ured  one  inch  in  diameter  at  this  point.  Just  clear  of  the  nest 
oathe  lower  side  a  twig  one  half  an  inch  in  diameter  slopes  away 
from  the  nest  but  does  not  support  it  in  any  way.  The  end  of 
the  branch  was  broken  off,  as  often  occurs  with  the  tulip  tree, 
and  the  nest  was  placed  near  this  end,  15  feet  out  from  the  tree 
and  48  feet  6  inches  up  from  ground.  There  was  but  one  branch 
growing  lower  on  this  tree  and  it  was  on  the  other  side,  so  that 
there  was  a  clear  space  between  the  nest  and  the  ground.  The 
nest  would  answer  in  every  particular  for  the  original  of  the  one 
described  on  page  360  of  the  October,  1900,  number  of  *  The 
Auk,*  collected  in  western  Ontario  by  Mr.  \V.  E.  Saunders,  whose 
brother  was  with  me  when  I  first  identified  this  species. 


TWO    RACES   OF  THE   VARIED   THRUSH. 

BY   JOSEPH    GRINNELL. 

Hesperocichla  naevia  naevia   (Gmelin)  RU^vay. 

Turdus  nvvius  Gmklin,  Svsteina  Natura*,  Tom.  I,  17S8,  p.  Si 7. 

I/es/>erocic/iia  n<rzia  RiiKiWAY,  Proc.  I'.  S.  Nat.  Miis.,  \'ol.  Ill,  1S80, 
p.  166. 

Type.  ?  ad.,  No.  iiii,  coll.  J.  (J.,  Sitka,  Alaska,  Julv  j,  1896;  collected 
by  J.  (jiiniu'll. 

Description — Hatk.  scapulars  and  rump  bistre;  upper  tail-i'ovcrts 
brii^htcnini,^  into  vaiulyke  l>ro\vn  ;  upper  surface  ot  tail  dark  l*r(»ul's 
brown;  top  ot  head  ami  cervix  dark  mummy  brown  abruptly  outlined 
postfriorly  a;4aiiist  tlie  color  ot  back.  l);n-k  parts  ot  outer  surface  of 
closfil  wiuij  seal  hiown;  tips  ot  «4;reater  and  middle  win^-coverts,  and 
spot  coinposi'il  ot  outer  tM'bs  ot  primaries  near  their  base,  tawny  <H*lirace- 
ous  ;  edLiin^  ot  outer  webs  ot  terminal  third  of  prinuiries  and  secondaries 
ha/fl.  l''oitMu'ik  tauiiv.  briyhte-^t  laterally  on  malar  region;  lore*  and 
auricuiars  s.nne  as  top  ot  he. id.  perhaps  slightly  gr.iyish  ;  feathers  of  auric- 
ularswilh  narrow  oi  hi aceous  shafi-streaks  ;  longituilinai  stripe  from  alK)%-e 
eve  aloni4  uppci-  margin  ot  auricuiars,  and  spot  on  lower  eyelid  ochraceoUH ; 
coinpli-te  pectoral  h.nul  i.iw  umh«-r;  remainder  ot  under  parts  poste- 
rior troin  |>ectoiaI  h.nwi  tawny  ochraceous;  feathers  of  sides  with 
eie««iiiit--»haiH'd  n|>s  of  ii^hi  -.ej)!.!;  tlatiks  nearl\  uniforn)  light  s^pla  with 
a   perceptible   raw  umber  tin^i-;   tuiddle  ot    belly  white  with  n  taint  hu ft jr 
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tinge:  tcathem  of  lower  tail-covcrtt  iMiKallv  HCpia,  laterally  tawnv  and 
tcrminallv  buft.  Tips  of  under  win^-covertM  and  bar  on  inside  of  cloited 
winic  pale  buff.  Lower  Nurfuce  of  wingii  and  tail  li^ht  sepia.  Small 
wcdise  at  tip  of  inner  web  of  one  outer  tail-featlier  pale  butt. 

Meaturemtmts  of  Typt. —  \Vin>(,  4.75;  tail,  .V^*^^!  tarsus,  1.25;  middle 
ific  with  cluw,  1.17;  i'ulmen,  .78;  bill  from  noKtril,  .60.  Priniarv  for- 
mula. 4  3->.:-A-7-S-9  101. 

/f«r»^r.—  Northwest  coast  rej»i«n;  in  sumnuT,  tho  Sitkan  Diittrict ; 
•outh  in  winter  alon^  the  coast  as  far  as  central  Calitorniii  (Santa  Cruz 
Mountains). 


Hcspcrocichia  naevia  meruloides  (revived  name),  new  sub- 

sjx'cies. 

Orfhrms  memloiiies  SwAiNst)\,  Fauna  Horcali-Anicricana,  i'*>3i,  Birds, 

Ty/^t.--  9  ad..  No.  39^>f>,  coll.  J.  (J.,  Kowak  Ri\er,  Alaska,  Mav  2i. 
i*^/*.  toIUvted  l»v  J.  (irinnell. 

l>f**  ripttom. —  liack  and  scapulars  drab  yrav  washed  with  sepia;  rump 
licar  nmuse  ijrav :  upper  tail-coverts  anil  upper  surtaic  c»t  toil  hair  brown  ; 
top  fit  head  and  cervix  bi»trc,  shadin«(  posteriorlv  into  color  ot  back. 
l>aik  p-irt-*  of  outer  surface  of  closed  winj^  \ar\ini(  trom  clove  brown  to 
sepia  ;  HkI^*  '>pi^  ^^  middle  and  {greater  win^-covertH  ami  rdgin<;ii  of  prima- 
rii-«  butt.  F'oreneck  ochraceous  ;  lores  and  auriiiilars  hair  brown;  post- 
cKulai  strip**  and  small  spot  on  lower  eyelid  creatn  butt  ;  loniplete  pectoral 
band  h.iir  brown  washoil  with  isalx'lla  color;  under  parts  inimediatelv 
p«>»terifir  to  pectoral  Ixund  rather  pale  tawn\  uchiaceous.  fading  iH'hind 
into  the  pure  white  of  the  lower  abdoiinual  renion;  leathers  ot  sides 
tip(K'd  with  hair  br«>wn  crescents  which  coiuien^e  011  tlanks  iiuo  a  patih  ot 
the  same  ;  lower  tail-co\erts  basallx  olixe,  laterallx  juhracciuis  ami  tei  mi- 
nalU  white.  Tips  of  under  win«»-c<»\ cits  ami  bar  nn  iiiviilf  nt  t  b>sci|  winif 
white.  Lower  surface  of  winijs  and  tail  dark  dr.il*  urax.  Wiiite  wed-^es 
at  ends  i»i  inner  webs  of  three  outer  tail-teal  lu-i  s  :  wrii^c  <it  outi-inio>*t 
tail-teat  her  fine  half  inch  in  leni^th;  those  on  the  nthei-  t\\<»  '^m  v'essi\el\ 
sniallri . 

Sirasmttmtmis  of  TyPe. —  NVinij.  >.io;  l;iil.  ^.Ni;  taisuN.  i.^n;  iniiUlk* 
toe  witfi  claw.  \.zi\  culmen.  .Nj  :  bill  tmrn  nosti  il.  .f>^  l*iiinai\  toi  inula. 
3  4-;-j'»-;  Sv  ic»  I. 

ti*%tii^t.  -  In  summer  the  interior  ot"  nditiu-rn  .\la«.ka  eastwanl  to  the 
Mat  ken/ie  River r) ;   w interims;  abundant  1\   \\\  -(tutlu-in  (.  .ilit«ii  nia. 

.Vh  is  evident  on  comp.irin;^  the  ;iU»\r  drscnptions.  wcll-inatked 
diffcrmtes  exist  in  the  case  of  \\\r  fcin.ile  hriweeti  the  \atied 
Thruikh  breeding    in  the  humid   Sitkan    |)istti(t   and  that    of   ilie 
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dryer  interior  region  of  northern  Alaska.  The  Sitkan  race  is 
characterized  by  a  predominance  of  deep  browns,  restriction  of 
white  or  hght  markings,  and  by  a  shorter  and  more  rounded  wing. 
The  northern  and  interior  race  has  a  much  grayer  and  paler 
coloration,  greater  extension  of  white  markings,  and  a  longer  and 
more  pointed  wing.  Unfortunately  I  have  no  male  birds  from 
Sitka,  except  juveniles ;  but  three  spring  males  from  the  Kowak 
Valley,  when  compared  with  late  winter  males  from  northern  Cali- 
fornia taken  along  with  females  referable  to  nte7'iti,  are  of  a  lighter 
slate  color  dorsally  and  slightly  paler  tawny  beneath.  The 
females  of  this  species  appear  to  be  much  more  subject  to 
protective  coloration,  so-called,  than  the  males,  and  it  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  expect  climatic  variations  to  be  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  females  than  in  the  males,  especially  when  the 
climate  of  the  summer  habitat  is  of  an  extreme  nature.  In  the 
winter  home  of  the  Varied  Thrushes  there  is  also  a  different  dis- 
tribution of  the  two  races,  but  their  latitudinal  relation  is  reversed. 
Thirty-five  skins  from  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  are  all  but 
one  referable  strictly  to  meruIoUcs^  while  the  majority  of  the 
winter  skins  from  the  coast  re<^ion  of  central  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia are  near  mnia.  So  that  mt-rii/oit/ts^  although  its  summer 
hal)itat  is  northernmost,  goes  farthest  south  in  winter,  and  its 
miji^ration  route  is  much  the  longest.  A>77<7  apparently  has  a 
much  shorter  migration  rout<\  probahly  at  most  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  Sitka  and  Monterey.  The  win*:[-eontour  seems  to  olTer  a 
criterion  by  whiih  to  jndj^e  the  len*;th  of  the  annual  mij;ration  of 
a  l)ird.  \\\  the  study  of  further  matfrial  I  hope  to  arrive  at  some 
moie  detniitr  (  (Mk  hisic.ns  in  this  re;;ar(I. 

N<i\\.  as  t(i  \\\(.'  («»ii((i  niMnenclainrc  of  the  tuo  forms  here 
des(  iil)i(|.  I  have  hid  soinr  iionhle.  7)n't/us  fhtiiNU  iA  (tnielin 
is  hiiitiv  (Ks(ril»ed  lioin  «^pt(inuns  taken  at  Noolka  Soun<l.  Van- 
couver Ishmd.  As  iliis  is  ratiu-r  within  the  Siikan  District,  I 
iiave  a|)|)lii(i  (init  lin'^  name  lo  the  race  breeding  in  that  region. 
1  ha\e  n<»t  s«.en  the  de>(iipli-»n  of  Pallas's  Turiins  aurorcus  from 
Kadiak  Island.  IJiit  the  l)iids  from  there  are  j)rol)al)ly  nearer  the 
Sitkan  ra<  e.  unless  they  o(  (  ur  onl\  as  migrants  from  further  north. 
For  the  present,  ////<///.»  nuronus  may  he  left  as  a  synonym  of 
fuCiid.     Orp/uus   mrru/oiiifs  ot    Swainson   was   described   from  a 
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single  male  specimen  taken  at  Fort  Franklin,  65J**  N.  Lat.     I 
have  seen  no  skins  from  the  Mackenzie  River  region,  but  judging 
from  the  similarity  in  climatic  and  floral  conditions,  I  feel  fairly 
certain  that  the  Varied  Thrushes  of  the  Kowak  Valley  and  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  must  be  similar.     An  examination  of  parallel  races 
of  other  species  points  toward  the  same  conclusion.     I  have  there- 
fore revived  the  name  meruloides  for  this  northern  form,  in  prefer- 
ence to  proposing  a  new  name. 


ON    A   COLLECTION   OF   BIRDS    MADE   BY    MR.   T.  R. 

THOMPSON  AT   THE   CAY  LOBOS 

LIGHTHOUSE,   BAHAMAS. 

BY   J.    LEWIS    BONHOTE,    B.    A.,    F.    Z.    S.    L., 

Member  of  the  British  Omithologisfs  Union. 

Some  two  years  ago  when  staying  at  Nassau,  Bahamas,  I  was 

struck  by  the  ease  with  which  birds  could  be  observed  on  their 

roigrations  at  certain  times  of  the  year.     It  therefore  occurred  to 

™^  that  it  might  be  of  interest  if  records  could  be  obtained  from 

the  various    lighthouses    round    the   group  of   the  many  species 

^^nually  passing  there  on  migration.     I  wrote  to  Mr.  Chapman 

^^  the  Natural  History  Museum  in   New  York  and  through  him 

obtained  from  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  at 

"^shington  a  number  of   schedules  similar  to  those  which  were 

being  circulated  throughout  the  Lighthouses  of  North  America. 

These  together  with  various  instructions  were  sent  round  to  all 

^he  lighthouses  of  the  Bahama  group,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  have 

^^t  brought    forth    much    result.     Several    keepers   have  written 

promising  their  assistance  but  although    they  are  kept  supplied 

^"^^b  schedules  only  one  collection  has  as  yet  come  to  hand,  the 

^^sults  of  which  I  append  below;   before  doing  so,  however,  I 

^'ould  convey  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Chapman  and  Dr.   Fisher  for 

*^indly  procuring  me  the  schedules,  and  to  Mr.  Theo.  R.  Thonip- 
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son  for  all  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  collecting  and  forwarding 
,such  interesting  observations. 

Cay  Lobos,  the  island  from  which  these  specimens  have  been 
received,  is  a  small  cay,  situated  in  22®  27'  N.  lat.  and  77**  35'  E. 
long.,  about  40  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Cuba.  The  schedules 
have  been  very  carefully  filled  up  by  Mr.  Theo.  Thompson,  the 
light-keeper,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  give  as  much  information 
as  possible,  which  may  prove  of  great  interest  if  further  material 
is  received  from  other  localities.  The  observations  include  some 
24  species,  most  of  which  I  have  identified  from  wings,  etc., 
which  were  collected  ;  of  those  species  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
however,  I  have  not  seen  specimens,  but  have  added  in  parentheses 
the  local  name  from  which  I  felt  justified  in  identifying  them ;  this 
still  leaves  a  few  records  unidentified,  which  I  will  mention 
here,  as  the  local  names  may  po^ibly  be  known  to  some  of  your 
members. 

"  On  the  26th  November  a  Woodpecker  killed  itself  against  the 
light.  On  the  25th  February,  and  again  on  the  3d  May  a  Bittern 
was  observed  on  the  Cay ;  between  the  26th  March  and  5th  April 
the  following  birds  were  seen,  vtz.\  —  Snipe,  Pigeon,  Kingfisher, 
Chipchip." 

Redshanks  also  arrived  to  the  number  of  about  900  on  the  28th 
March,  and  Mr.  Thompson  adds  a  note  to  the  effect  thai  **  these 
birds  sleep  on  the  Cay  every  night,  and  a  few  breed  there.'*  It  is 
in  fact  the  only  bird  recorded  as  nesting  on  the  island. 

Mniotilta  varia. 

No.  5,  25th  March,  1900,  midnight. 

Nos.  1 1  and  12,  2nd  and  3rd  May,  9  P.  M.  to  4  p.m. 

Parula  americana. 

No.  4,  (J  and  9,  ist  March. 

No.  5,  <J,  25th  March. 

No.  I  i,<J  and  9  ,  ist  and  2nd  May. 

Helminthotherus  vermivorus. 

No.  (u  5th  April. 
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Dendroeca  caerulescens. 

No.  9,  9 ,  36th  April,  2  a.  m. 

Na  10,  ^,  ist  May,  2  a.m. 

No,  II,  ^  9  ,  and  May,  9  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m. 

No.  13,  ^  9  »  3rd  May,  9  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m. 

Dendroeca  coronata. 

No.  3,  34th  November. 
No.  4,  ist  March,  2  a.m. 

Dendroeca  striata. 

No.  8,  ^  9 ,  25th  April,  2  a.  m. 
No.  10,  ^  9 ,  1st  May,  2  a.  m. 
No.  11,^9,  2nd  May,  2  a.  m. 
No.  12,  (^ ,  3rd  May,  9  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m. 
No.  14,  9 ,  17th  May,  8  p.  m. 

Dendroeca  tigrina. 
No.  11.  2nd  May,  9  p.  m. 

Dendroeca  discolor. 

^*o-  5«  i  *  25th  March. 
No.  12,  3rd  May. 

Seiunis  aureocapillus. 

No.  II,  2nd  May. 
No.  14,  17th  May. 

Seiurus  noveboracensis. 

So.  11,  2nd  May. 
No.  14,  17th  May. 


Geothlypis  trichas. 


No.  10,  (^,  26th  April. 
No.  if,  ^,  and  May. 
No.  12,  <f  9,  3rd  May. 
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Setophaga  niticilla. 

No.  II,  ^,  2nd  May. 
No.  12,  9,  3rd  May. 
No.  14,  9 ,  17th  May. 

*  Certhiola,  sp.  ?     (Banana  bird.) 
I  ith  May,  2  a.  m. 

Vireo  calidris. 

No.  5,  25th  March. 

Vireo  olivaceus. 
No.  II,  2nd  May. 

Ammodramus  savannarum. 
No.  II,  2nd  May. 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus. 

No.  II,  ^  9 ,  in  ad.  plumage,  2nd  May. 

No.  13,  (f  9  ,  in  ad.  plumage,  nth  May,  midnight. 

Tyrannus  griseus. 
No.  II,  I  ith  May. 

Coccyzus  minor. 

No.  3,  (f ,  24th  Nov.,  1899,  2  A.M. 

*  Crotophaga  ani.     (Rain  Crow.) 

A  few  observed  on  the  Cay  on  29th  April  and  again  on  the  4th 
May. 

Plegadis  falcinellus. 

No.  5,  innnature,  22nd  Tebruary  ;  shot  in  the  daytime.     This  is 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  this  bird  within  the  Bahama  group. 
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♦  Sula  fiber.     (Booby.) 

On  14th  March  5  birds  passed  over  the  station  at  5.40  p.m. 
from  the  west  and  did  not  stop. 

*  Graculus  dilophus.     (Cormorant.) 

On  the  I  St  May,  and  again  on  the  i8th,  a  pair  of  Cormorants, 
presumably  of  this  species,  visited  the  Cay  for  2  or  3  days. 

*  Tachypetes'  aquilus.     (Man-of-War.) 
24th  Nov.,  1899. 


*  Phaethon  flavirostris.     (Egg  Bird.) 


ist  March. 
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A   VISIT   TO    AUDUBON'S    BIRTHPLACE. 

BY   O.    WIDMANN. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  26,  1897, 1  left  New  Orleans  on 
the  East  Louisiana  R.  R.  bound  for  Mandeville,  St.  Tammany 
Co.,  La. 

In  a  straight  line  Mandeville  is  only  twenty-five  miles  due  north 
of  New  Orleans,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  but 
by  rail  the  distance  is  nearly  twice  as  great.  The  road  follows  the 
lake  shore  through  salt  water  marshes  to  a  point  where  the  lake  is 
only  five  miles  wide,  which  it  crosses  on  a  trestle  to  the  north 
shore.  From  there  it  goes  through  pine  flats  north  to  Pearl  River 
and  thence  west  to  the  little  town  of  Mandeville,  a  fashionable 
bathing  place  and  a  frequented  summer  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Crescent  City.  In  summer  a  steamboat  line  connects  the  two 
places,  with  Milneburg,  a  suburb  of  New  Orleans,  as  the  starting 
point. 

On  the  day  I  left  New  Orleans  the  gardens  were  full  of  flowers, 
and  in  the  outskirts  a  variety  of  wild  flowers  were  in  bloom.  Wil- 
lows and  cypresses  were  covered  with  young  green,  and  sycamores, 
sweet  gum  and  others  were  opening  their  leaf-buds.  On  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  hundreds  of  Gulls,  Herring  and  Ring-billed,  mostly 
the  latter,  were  flying  up  and  down  and  among  the  numerous  ships 
in  the  harbor.  In  the  region  of  the  stockyards  and  abattoirs 
groups  of  Black  and  Turkey  Vultures  were  alighting  at  the  water's 
edge  or  soaring  in  the  air  above.  Looking  over  the  vast  cane 
fields  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  a  faint  cloud  of  White-bellied 
Swallows  could  be  seen  melting  into  the  gray  of  the  horizon. 

In  the  outskirts,  a  troop  of  about  a  hundred  Cowbirds  was  at- 
tending a  herd  of  cattle,  resting  under  a  huge  oak  tree,  and  on 
the  close-cut  sward  of  a  meadow  an  equally  large  number  of  Pipits 
were  busily  engaged  in  gathering  the  necessary  means  of  suste- 
nance for  their  slender  little  bodies.  Audubon  and  others  were 
right  in  surnaming  him  ludoiicianits ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous winter  birds  of  Louisiana. 

In  the  marsh  a  number  of  Hawks  were  seen  from  the  car  win- 
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dow.  An  old  Bald  Eagle  was  sitting  fearlessly  in  a  tree  not  far 
from  the  train ;  several  Marsh  and  Sparrow  Hawks,  and  a  Rough- 
legged  Hawk,  chasing  a  Marsh  Hawk.  On  the  lake  only  a  few 
Cormorants  and  Gulls  were  seen,  and  long  before  the  train  had 
reached  its  destination  night's  lowering  shroud  excluded  farther 
observation. 

The  bathing  season  opens  only  on  the  first  of  May,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  Mandeville  presented  a  picture  of  grateful  tran- 
quillity.    The  long  row  of  villas  fronting  the  lake  looked  as  if 
entirely  deserted  by  man.     The  lawns,  the  shrubs  and  trees  were 
occupied  by  a  set  of  tenants,  who  take  them  only  for  the  winter  and 
pay  no  rent.     Yellow-rumped  Warblers,  White-throated  and  Chip- 
ping Sparrows  were  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  winter  sojourners 
but  a  closer  inspection  revealed  the  presence  of  a  score  of  tempo- 
rary frequenters  of  these  quiet  retreats.     The  streets,  where  the 
stores  and  dwellings  of  the  stationary  population  are,  are  wide  and 
'3.wn-like;  roaming  domestic  animals  keep  downfall  superfluous 
^^^etation  with  the  exception  of  a  few  palmettoes,  young  pines  and 
^^  Occasional  blackberry  bush.     We  walk  on  a  green,  soft  carpet 
^*  ^rass,  beset  with  innumerable  bluets  {Houstonia  carulea).     Car- 
^ina.ls,  Mockingbirds,  Carolina  and   Bewick's  Wrens  are  in  the 
^^'"^ens  and  on  the  bird-house  sits  the  Martin  with  his  dear  old 
'^^'^t^le  of  joy.     The  owner  of  the  place  tells  me  that  the  first  came 
^oruary  14,  which  is  not  early  for  southern  Louisiana,  as  in  other 
^^^'^s  they  have  been  known  to  return  from  one  to  two  weeks 

-Artesian  wells  furnish  the  town  with  an   abundance  of  good 

^^^r,  which  runs  in  rivulets  through  the  streets  toward  the  lake. 

On  a  vacant  lot,  well  within  town,  a  troop  of  35  to  40  Meadow- 

''•^s  is  sporting  fearlessly  and  in  good  cheer;  some  are  singing, 

*^^rs  feeding,  all  seem  quite  at  home  in  this  little  town  and  well 

^*^a.sed  with  their  Louisianian  winter  quarters.     From  the  thickety 

^^cier  of  a  slough  or  bayou,  which  runs  through  town,  comes  the 

*^S  of  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat  and  the  feline  alarm  of  the 

^^tlDird.     A  Thrasher  lights  on  a  garden  fence  and  four  female 

^Owhees  are  hopping  in  the  street,  while  from  the  brush  comes 

^he   warning  note  of  the  male. 

On  a  stately  water  oak,  which  is  now  putting  forth  its  catkins 
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a  flock  of  Bronzed  Crackles  alights.  They  sit  still  for  a  minute, 
scanning  the  surroundings,  and  then  come  down  into  the  fenced 
garden  lot  to  feed.  They  are  mostly  males,  winter  visitants  from 
the  North.  They  go  in  flocks  from  place  to  place  and  to  the 
common  roost  at  night.  The  single  Crackles  which  we  meet  in 
town  are  not  the  Bronzed,  but  of  a  different  kind  with  many- 
colored  blotches  on  their  back  and  a  slight  difference  in  the  voice. 
In  the  early  morning,  before  the  hordes  of  Bronzed  Crackles  have 
reached  the  town  from  their  roosting  quarters  in  the  distant 
marsh,  the  resident  Purple  Crackle,  which  spends  the  night  in 
trees  in  town,  is  in  undisputed  possession  of  its  breakfast  table  in 
the  streets. 

March  i  found  me  on  the  road  leading  from  Mandeville  to 
Fontainbleau,  the  plantation  where  Audubon  was  bom  May  4, 
1 780,  while  his  parents  were  the  guests  of  Marquis  de  Mandeville 
Marigny,  who  lived  here  in  great  style,  the  owner  of  500  slaves, 
mainly  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane. 

It  is  only  two  miles  over  a  good  road  and  the  early  morning  is 
nice  and  cool  and  pleasant  for  a  walk.  The  Martin  is  the  first 
to  greet  us  as  we  leave  the  hotel  at  6  a.  m.,  but  there  is  bird-life 
everywhere.  From  the  neighboring  yards  comes  the  song  of  the 
Carolina  and  Bewick's  Wren.  In  the  magnolias  which  shade  the 
garden  are  Ruby-crowned  Kinglets  with  their  betraying  terek^  and 
White-throated  Sparrows  are  hopping  over  the  flower  beds  as 
thickly  as  Knglish  Sparrows  in  big  cities.  The  long  double  row 
of  live  and  water  oaks,  which  shade  the  drive  along  the  lake,  is 
alive  with  Vellow-rumps ;  and  Sapsuckers  {Sphyrapicus  rarius) 
hide  behind  their  trunks. 

It  is  6.20  now.  and  several  tlocks  of  Bronzed  Crackles  are  pass- 
ing over,  cominjj  from  the  marsh  in  the  east  and  going  for  the 
cultivated  and  wooded  region  in  the  west. 

Kfom  the  railing  of  one  of  the  numerous  wooden  bridges,  which 
lead  out  to  the  h.uh-houses.  200  yards  from  shore,  a  Kingfisher 
drops  upon  his  tinny  prey,  and  a  little  farther  out  over  a  hundred 
Cv^x)ts  and  Cirebes  are  gamboling  in  the  shallow  water  of  the  lake. 

Tlie  song  of  a  Chippy  come>  from  a  large  yard  and  a  big  flock 
flies  up  into  a  tree  :  they  like  the  company  of  their  own  species, 
always  go  in  flocks  and  do  not  mix  much  with  other  sparroms. 
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At  the  eastern  edge  of  town  a  bayou  joins  its  murky  waters 
with  the  lake,  and  vegetation  is  luxuriant  in  its  realm.     Hoary 
water    tupelos    (JVyssa   uniflord)    and    long-whiskered   cypresses 
(Taxodium  distichum)  skirt  its  banks,  and  cat-tails,  pitcher  plants 
and  mud-plantains  fill  its  bed.     The  Winter  Wren  has  here  his 
borne,  and  Swamp  Sparrows  keep  him  company.     The  Phoebe 
pays  them  frequent  visits.     Black  and  Turkey  Vultures  are  not 
among  the  early  risers  ;  several  of  them  are  still  roosting  lazily  in 
the  tupelos,  not  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  in  per- 
fect unison,  both  species  on  one  branch. 

Shining  far  through  underbrush  and  timber  the  yellow  jasmine 

(Gilsemium  sempervirens)  is  seen  to  rear  its  fragrant  golden  flowers 

^n  twining  stem  through  bushes  high  up  into  trees.     The  shrub- 

^^^  red  buckeye  {/Esculus  pavid)  grows  here  in  clusters  and  is 

^ar  advanced.     Its  leaves  are  nearly  of  full  size  and  some  of  its 

noiver  buds  are  ready  to  break  open;  only  two  days  more  of 

'^^nii,  sunshiny  weather  and  the  first  Hummingbird  will  suck  its 

nectar,  as  the  opening  of  this  flower  is  the  signal  for  the  appear- 

^^^  of  this  impatient  little  midge. ^ 

^ere   we  leave  the  lake  shore  and  follow  the  road  through 

^ooded,  partly  cultivated,  land  eastward.     Reaching  the  corner 

oi  aji  old  worm  fence,  which  encloses  a  large  field,  lately  ploughed, 

^'^  stop  to  jot  down  a  lot  of  species,  some  of  which  we  have  not 

y^^    met  to-day.     Scattered  through  the  weeds  along  the  fence  a 

gathering  of  Fringillidae  attracts  our  first   attention.     They  are 

Mostly  Field  Sparrows,  but  there  are  others,  too ;  there  are  Song 

^^d    Swamp  Sparro\\s,  Towhees,  and  White-throated   Sparrows. 

through  the  fence  rails  slips  a  House  Wren  in  and  out,  and  from 

^  tangle  of  brambles  comes  the  sharp  alarm  note  of  the  Cardinal 

^'^d  the  feorit  of  a  Thrasher.     Out  on  the  ploughed  ground  thirty 

^'  more  small  birds  are   walking,  running,  jumping,   sometimes 

^^ing short  flights  in  pursuit  of  winged  insects;  they  are  Pipits, 

^^     animators   of   Louisianian   winter   scenery.      But   there   are 

^ther,  larger  birds  near  and  among  them,  also  running  over  the 

^^Und  and  taking  short  flights;  these  are  Killdeers.     While  we 

^^^  still  taking  in  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  with  its  varied 


*The  first  Hummer  was  seen  at  Mandeville,  March  3. 
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bird  life,  a  noise  is  heard  over  our  heads,  and  looking  up  we  are 
just  in  time  to  see  a  troop  of  Pine  Siskins  {Spinus  pinus)  falling 
into  a  leafing  sweet  gum  (Liquidambar  styrcuiflua) .  They  came 
in  this  tree  to  rest,  but  only  long  enough  to  see  a  second  troop 
arrive  to  take  their  place.  Soon  all  are  off,  and  we  follow 
their  example.  A  Hermit  Thrush,  silent  and  solitary,  flies  up 
from  the  ground  and  hides  behind  a  tree  nearby.  Following  the 
road  through  timber  we  are  struck  with  its  painful  silence  and 
are  glad  to  have  it  broken  by  the  Fish  Crows  from  the  lake  shore 
not  far  off. 

Soon  we  come  to  another,  larger  bayou,  crossed  by  a  bridge,  on 
which  we  stop  to  admire  the  exquisite  scenery.  A  picturesque 
cypress,  draped  with  streaming  moss  {Tillandsia  usneoides)  and 
its  free  upper  branches  softly  clothed  with  newly  produced  green. 
This  stately  cypress  in  the  center  is  flanked  with  tupelos  of  only 
half  its  height  and  smothering  under  a  heavy  burden  of  moss. 
Upon  this  hoary  background  stand  in  bold  relief  a  few  red  maples 
(Acer  rubrum  tirummondi)  filled  with  brilliant  crimson  fruit  and 
supported  by  a  base  of  different  shades  of  green,  willows  mixed 
with  scarlet-berried  hollies,  almost  to  the  waters  edge,  an  inky, 
green-black,  sluggish  water,  fifty  feet  in  width.  In  the  overflow, 
on  oozy  ground,  a  troop  of  Rusty  Blackbirds  searches  after  food 
and  others  are  concerting  in  the  tree-tops ;  the  males  are  uniformly 
black,  the  females  gray,  nothing  rusty  can  be  seen  about  them. 
A  few  young  Red-winged  Blackbirds,  males  and  females,  are 
among  them. 

At  last  we  reach  the  gate  of  Fontainbleau  and  behold  a  vast 
extent  of  barren  land  ;  weeds  and  vines,  mingled  in  places  with 
sprouts  from  stumps,  and  scattering  trees  ;  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  in  a  distance  of  almost  a  mile  a  few  low,  uninteresting 
buildings.  The  transformation  of  a  first-rate  sugar  plantation  into 
a  third-rate  stock  farm  has   left  no  trace  of  its  former  splendor. 

The  foundation  of  the  mansion,  in  which  Audubon  first  saw  the 
light  of  day,  is  still  there,  but  the  walls  have  crumbled  into  a  heap 
of  bricks,  which  fill  the  cellar.  The  whole  is  overgrown  with  rank 
vegetation,'  crowned  by  trees  rooted  in  the  ruin. 

From  the  large  siigarhouse.  which  has  two  chimneys  and  some  of 
the  walls  still  standing,  a  broad  avenue  leads  straight  down  to  the 
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former  landing  place  on  the  lake.     This  avenue  is  shaded  by  two 

rows  of  immense  live-oaks,  twelve  on  each  side.     Between  every 

fwo  trees  and  in  a  line  with  their  trunks  there  stood  at  Audubon's 

Cixne  a  cabin  for  two  families  having  one  big  chimney  in  common ; 

one  of  these  chimneys  is  still  standing,  but  all  others  are  only  a 

b^ap  of  disintegrating  bricks,   showing  the  transitoriness  of  all 

^^authly  things.     Man's  handiwork  is   all   changed,  but  Nature's 

grandeur  is  the  same;  the  trees,  the  lake,   and  the  waves  that 

strike  its  shore ;  the  Mocker  sings  as  cheerfully  as  it  did  then, 

a.Tid  the  Vultures  soar  as  dreamily  as  of  old. 

While  coming  through  the  wild  pasture  land  we  noticed  but  few 

l>irds.      Several    Song  Sparrows  emerged   from   their   recesses, 

looked  with  astonishment  at  the  intruder,  and  disappeared.     A 

small  troop  of  Grass  Finches  {Pocecetes  gramineus)  was  surprised, 

feeding  in  the  road,  and  a  number  of  Flickers  started  from  the 

ground.     A  Sparrow    Hawk  kept  moving  from  tree  to  tree,  and 

^e  wandering  voices  of  Goldfinches  and  Purple  Finches  were  in 

the  air.     Of  especial  interest  was   the  meeting  with  a  troop  of 

Common  Crows  {Corvus  anuricanus)^  which  are  not  abundant  so 

far  south,  at  least  "not  at  this  date.     Scattered  over  the  cheerless 

waste  were    several    Mockingbirds   and    Shrikes,    all    earnestly 

engaged  in   the  pursuit  of  game.     Perched  on  the  top  of  a  stout 

weed  and  in  a    hawk-like  attitude,  scrutinizing  the  surrounding 

ground,  they  resemble  each  other  very  much.     Both  whip  their 

^ail,  and  both  spring  upon  their  prey  in  the  identical  manner,  and 

^Iso  in  their  musical  reveries  the  listener  is  struck  with  a  strange 

semblance. 

After  9  A.  M.  the  sun  is  pretty  warm  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  even  on 
^he  first  of  March,  and  when  the  Pine  Warbler's  song  reaches  our 
^^r  from  the  adjacent  woods,  we  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to 

• 

invade  the  privacy  of  its  domain.  Before  we  enter  the  woods  we 
^st  another  look  upon  the  scene  we  leave :  a  scene  of  dreary 
desolation,  whose  gloom  neither  the  sun's  rays  nor  the  arrival  of 
*  hungry  drove  of  White-bellied  Swallows  can  dispel.  And  to 
complete  the  dismal  picture  a  number  of  Turkey  Vultures  are 
drawing  ominous  circles  through  the  blue  above.  While  the 
voods  in  the  watery  region  near  the  lake  are  bare  deciduous  trees  of 
^^ny  kinds,  those  farther  back  on  drier  soil  are  made  up  chiefly 
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of  the  long-leafed  pine  {Pinus  australis)  with  an  undergrowth  of 
palmetto,  young  pines  and  blackberry  bushes.  These  pines  are 
hung  with  moss,  but  much  less  so  than  the  trees  on  damper 
ground.  Our  Pine  Warbler  has  been  singing  all  the  while  its 
simple  ditty  at  the  rate  of  once  every  ten  seconds.  It  is  one  of 
those  vexatious  songs,  which  tax  our  patience  not  a  little.  Some- 
times you  think  it  comes  from  nearby  on  the  ground,  when  really 
the  bird  is  way  off  in  a  tree-top.  He  is  the  only  songster  in  these 
woods  at  present,  and  with  him  census-taking  is  an  easy  task, 
resulting  in  the  sweeping  annotation  :  A  common  and  industrious 
songster  in  the  pine  woods.  Besides  his  song  he  has  various  calls, 
one  of  which  recalls  the  twittering  of  Swifts. 

Often  when  we  are  trying  to  discover  the  indefatigable  musician, 
or  when  we  follow  his  flycatching  antics  in  the  outer  branches,  we 
notice  scales  of  bark  dropping  from  on  high  beside  a  tree.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  {Dryobates  barealii)  \ 
the  pineries  are  his  home  and,  though  he  makes  but  little  noise 
and  hugs  seclusion  on  the  off-side  of  the  trunk,  the  flying  chips  of 
bark  betray  his  whereabouts.  But  to-day  the  Red-cockaded  are 
not  silent ;  they  chirp  and  chase  and  quarrel  and  frolic  and,  when 
they  light  against  a  tree,  they  make  the  bark  fly  with  a  vim,  as  if 
putting  all  their  mirth  and  passion  in  that  bill,  emitting  all  the 
time  a  note  which  reminds  one  strongly  of  a  Robin's. 

The  Pine  Warbler,  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  and  the 
Brown-headed  Nuthatch  form  a  triumvirate  group,  truly  character- 
istic of  these  piny  woods.  When  you  see  one,  you  will  soon  hear 
or  see  the  other.  The  first  of  March  is  mating  time  with  all  of 
them,  the  most  favorable  days  for  observation.  At  other  times  an 
inconspicuous  little  midge,  the  Nuthatch  draws  to-day  as  much 
attention  as  the  other  members  of  the  coalition.  What  he  lacks 
in  size,  he  makes  up  in  restlessness  and  noise.  With  squeaking 
notes  they  chase  each  other  through  the  woods,  or  measure  trees 
by  nervous  hops  out  to  the  farthest  end ;  a  violent  emotion  sways 
their  diminutive  bodies  and  allows  them  to  rest  only  long  enough 
to  emit  a  little  sonj:;,  a  few  really  musical  notes,  the  last  of  which 
recalls  one  of  the  Goldfinch's.  Thus  they  follow  each  other  from 
branch  to  branch,  from  tree  to  tree,  until  at  last  the  impetuous 
knight  carries  his  prize,  and  peace  ensues  once  more  in  these 
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usually  silent  woods.     They  are  not  void  of  bird  life,  but  the  resi- 
dent birds,  if  not  excited,  are  not  loud,  and  the  winter  guests  from 
northern  lands  are  naturally  very  quiet  among  strangers  in  the 
frkmd. 

Soitpeos  of  the  Tufted  Tit  are  heard  sometimes,  but  the  species 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  loud  as  farther  north.     Its  cousin  and  com- 
panion, the  Carolina  Chickadee,  is  also  heard  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  Woodpeckers,  the  Downy,  the  Hairy,  and  the  Red-bellied, 
do  not  say  much,  while  the  Sapsucker  says  still  less.     With  the 
exception  of  the  Flicker,  the  Sapsucker  is  the  most  numerous  of  its 
tribe,  and  you  are  just  as  likely  to  find  him  with  the  Kinglets  and 
Yellow-rumps  in  the  magnolia  of  your  garden,  or  with  the  Robins 
and  Cedar-birds  in  the  hollies  at  the  bayou,  as  in  the  deep  pine 
woods.     Rather  surprising  at  first  is  the  presence  of  a  bevy  of  Bob- 
whites  and  a  troop  of  Meadowlarks  in  the  pine  woods,  but  they 
appear  to  feel  themselves  as  much  at  home  there  as  the  Flicker  in 
the  marsh  or  meadow. 

The  bird  fauna  generally  is  quite  varied  in  Louisiana  at  the  first 
of  March,  though  migration  from  the  south  has  not  yet  set  in.  Of 
the  sf>ecies  which  regularly  leave  the  State  in  winter  only  the 
Martin  has  returned,  but  migration  begins  soon  after  and  becomes 
brisk  by  the  middle  of  the  month. 


A  STUDY    OF   THE    GENUS     MACRORHAMPHUS. 

BY    REGINALD    HEBER    HOWE,    JR. 

Ever  since  Thomas  Bell  and  George  N.  Lawrence  in  1852,  in 
^e  '  Annals  *  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  Histor)^  (Vol.  V, 
PP-  ^-S)*  recognized  that  long-  and  short-billed  forms  of  this  genus 
existed,  ornithologists  have  either  been  loath  (Coues,  Birds  of  the 
Northwest,  p.  477)  to  accept  the  two  forms,  or  have  been  puzzled 
to  identify  many  specimens  in  the  collections. 

A  month  or  two  ago  while  examining  some  fifteen  specimens  of 
this  genus  in  search  of  a  male  Long-billed  Dowitcher,  the  fact  of 
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the  tremendous  sexual  variation  in  size  of  the  Dowitchers  was 
brought  to  my  notice.  So  very  marked  was  this  sexual  variadoa 
in  specimen  after  specimen  examined,  and  so  weak  did  any  color 
difference  appear,  that  I  was  at  first  strongly  Ifed  to  believe  that 
the  species  griseus  represented  the  males  and  scolopaceus  the  females 
of  one  and  the  same  species.  Only  after  the  examination  of 
many  breeding  specimens,  over  thirty  in  number,  did  I  become 
convinced  that  a  subspecific  difference  exists.  I  believe,  with 
Dr.  Ridgway  (Bull.  N.  O.  C,  Vol.  V,  pp.  157-160)  that  scolopaceus 
should  stand  as  a  subspecies  and  out  of  which  rank  I  cannot 
see  why  it  was  taken,  as  intergrades  unquestionably  exist.  I 
have  examined  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  of  the  genus 
Macrorhamphus  with  the  result  that  I  find  that  adults  of  the  two 
species,  in  summer  or  winter  plumages,  are  to  be  determined 
almost  invariably  by  the  criterion  of  bill  measurement  alotu^  and  if 
in  breeding  plumage  to  be  even  more  easily  separated.  I  have 
been  also  able  from  the  large  series  before  me  to  more  definitely 
^\  both  the  breeding  ranges  and  the  migratory  route  of  the  two 
forms. 

In  regard  to  the  sexual  variation  shown  in  the  order  Limicolse, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  {Tringa 
maculata)  (see  Auk,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  179,  and  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  107),  the 
males  exceed  the  females  in  size,  while  in  the  present  genus  the 
reverse  is  true.  The  Wilson's  Snipe  {Gaiiinago  delicata),  American 
Woodcock  {Philohela  minor),  the  genera  Limosa  and  Numenius,  all 
show  this  latter  type  of  sexual  variation  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Macrorhamphus  griseus  Gmelin, 

Geographical  Breeding  Range, —  The  breeding  range  of  this 
species  is  given  as  "within  the  Arctic  Circle*'  in  Chapman's 
'  Hand-book  '  (p.  155),  based  on  what  data,  other  than  hypotheti- 
cal, I  am  ignorant.  We  know,  however,  from  various  sources' 
that  it  breeds  in  IJngava.  Its  breeding  range  I  think  can  be 
safely  said  to  be  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  Hudson  Bay,  from 
the  55th  parallel  northward  to  Greenland,^  probably  also  a  little 


*  Turner,  lairds  of  Labrador.    1885,  p.  246;  Stearns,  Bird  Life  in  I^brador, 

1886,  p.  53. 

'  Arctic  Manual  and  Instructions,  1875. 
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to  the  northwest  of  it,  perhaps  to  the  looth  meridian  of  longitude.* 
Reek's  mention' of  it  as  breeding  in  Newfoundland  is  too  vaguely 
stated  for  recognition. 

Migratory  Routes, —  The  migratory  route  of  this  species,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  map,  is  down  the  Atlantic 
coast,  becoming  less  marked  as  it  progresses  southward,  until  at 
the  Carolina's  it  seems  to  pass  in  the  main  off  the  coast,  perhaps 
to  the  West  India's  and  Bermuda  where  it  has  been  recorded.* 

The  specimens  obtained  in  the  Western  States  are  no  doubt 
stragglers,  offshoots  from  the  main  migration ;  those  from  Lower 
California  and  Mexico,  wintering  birds. 

Characteristics  of  summer  plumage :  Adults. —  Upper  parts  black,  the 
feathers  lightly  edged  with  white  or  buffy,  hardly  altering  :the  almost 
black  appearance  of  the  back  and  crown.  Uppermost  tail-coverts  white, 
spotted  with  black;  tail  feathers  white  barred  with  black  and  white^  the 
median  ones  rarely  with  pale  buff.  Breast  yellowish  rufous,  spotted  well 
down  on  the  abdomen. 

Characteristics  of  plumage  in  transition  stages.  —  M.  griseus  can  be  gen- 
erally distinguished  by  the  black  and  white  barred  tail  feathers,  and  ^'^Z- 
lowish  shade  of  rufous  underparts,  as  long  as  any  of  this  color  is  percep- 
tible.    Also  by  the  spotted^  not  barred,  uppermost  tail-coverts. 

Characteristics  of  plumage  in  winter.  —  M.  griseus  can  generally  be  told 
bv  the  close  spotting  oi  the  uppermost  tail-coverts. 

Characteristic  plumage  of  young.  —  Upper  parts  fuscous  bordered  and 
barred  with  ^«^  breast  paler,  very  faintly  marked. 

Measurements.^ 

Adults  males  Bill  (culmen)  2.01-2.32         (ave   2.21+) 

"       females*  "           "         2.35-2.56         (ave.  2.44+) 

Young  males  "            "          2.04-2.31 

"       females         "  "         2.40 

^Wright,  teste  Macoun,  Birds  of  Canada,  Part  I,  pp.  153,  154. 

Canadian  Nat.,  Vol.  V,  neW  series,  1870,  p.  294. 

Cory,  Cat.  of  West  Indian  Birds,  p.  92;  Reid,  Biids  of  Bermuda,  Bull.  U. 
S-  Nat.  Mus.,  No.  25,  1884,  pp.  233,  234. 

Taken  from  breeding  specimens  or  birds  having  attained  or  still  in  the  breed- 
^•^K  plumage,  either  in  proximity  of  their  breeding  grounds  or  from  the  centre 
^*  their  migration  routes,  and  which  were  absolutely  identifiable  from  their 
<^^^oration. 

In  one  extreme  specimen,  perhaps  wrongly  sexed,  2.21. 


Map  showing  Dteeding  Ka^ge^)  and    Migratiun    Routes  of  Matrorkamfhus 

.'tiitui  ami  .1/,  griitus  iiolof.ucui. 
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Macrorhamphus  griseus  scolopaceus   {Say), 

Geographical  Breeding  Range,— This  form  seems  almost  con- 
fined to  Alaska  in  the  breeding  season,  certainly  extending  no 
farther  east  than  the  iioth  meridian  of  longitude  or  south  of  the 
48th  parallel  of  latitude  in  British  Columbia. 

Migratory  Routes,  —  The  trend  of  the  migration  route  of  scolopa- 
ceus, as  shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  seems  to  be  in  a  north- 
westerly-southeasterly direction  in  the  main  to  the  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Offshoots  from  the  main  route  reach  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts,  on  the  latter  not  uncommonly  from 
Sable  Island  southward.  Perhaps  a  few  work  up  the  coast  from 
Florida  where  they  are  by  far  the  most  common  of  the  two  forms 
on  migrations,  especially  in  November  and  February. 

Characteristics  of  summer  plumage:  Adults.  —  Upper  parts  black, 
the  feathers  strongly  edged  and  marked  with  deep  rufous ;  this  is  espe- 
cially so  in  young  birds,  giving  the  back  and  crown  a  mottled  black  and 
rufous  effect.  Uppermost  tail-coverts  white  generally  barred  with  black, 
outer  tail  feathers  white  barred  with  black,  median  ones  barred  with 
black  and  rufous.  Breast  salmon;  throat  spotted  with  round  arrow- 
shaped  markings  ;  breast  and  flanks  barred  with  black. 

Characteristics  of  plumage  in  transition  stages:  —  Scolopaceus  can  be 
distinguihhed  well  into  the  autumn  and  in  the  early  spring  by  the  barred 
rufous  and  black  median  tail  feathers,  and  salmon  tinge  of  the  breast 
coloring. 

Characteristics  of  plumage  in  iv inter.  —  M.  g.  scolopaceus  can  gener- 
ally be  told  by  the  burred  uppermost  tail-coverts. 

Characteristics  of  plumage  of  young.  —  I'pperparts  black,  heavily 
bordered  and  marked  with  deep  rufous;  tips  of  the  median  tail  feathers 
barred  with  black  and  rufous;  throat  whitish,  faintly  marked;  breast 
light  salmon  lightly  marked  with  ar/ott'-shaped  spots  of  dusky,  abdo- 
men pale  salmon. 

Me  (I  su  re  m  r  n  /s . 

Adult  males^  Hill  (culmen)  2.23 -j. 71         (ave.  2.45-I-) 

'*       females^       '•             "  2.40-3.04  (ave.  2.71-f-) 

Young  males           ♦•             ♦'  1.^0^-2.59 

females       •'              "  —    2.67 

^  Extreme  specimens    of    males    measure  2.1 1  and    2. So  (the  latter  perhaps 
cnoneously  sexed);  of  an  extreme  female  3.08. 
'  Still  showing  down. 
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For  the  use  of  specimens  or  generous  assistance  my  thanks  are 
due  to  Messrs.  William  Brewster,  Walter  Deane,  H.  B.  Bigelow^ 
Outram  Bangs,  Witmer  Stone,  Drs.  J.  A.  Allen,  Robert  Ridgway, 
Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  Walter  Faxon,  Louis  B.  Bishop,  Mr.  A.  ,H. 
Norton,  and  others. 


BIRDS   OF   PREY    AS   OCEAN   WAIFS. 

BY    H.    W.    HENSHAW. 

It  is  no  unusual  event,  as  every  ornithologist  knows,  for  land 
birds  to  board  ships,  when  a  greater  or  less  distance  off  land,  or 
to  be  seen  from  their  decks  as  they  wing  an  aimless  course  over 
the  ocean.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  such  known  cases  are  very  few, 
compared  to  the  number  of  birds  that  are  forced  off  land  by  un- 
friendly gales  and  that  finally  perish  miserably  in  the  depths  of 
ocean  unseen  of  human  eye.  After  once  losing  sight  of  land,  few  of 
the  comparatively  weak-winged  land  birds  are  likely  ever  to  regain 
it,  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  powerful-winged  species  become 
hop>elessly  lost  when  once  the  friendly  land  has  faded  from  view. 
The  ocean  is  no  friend  to  the  land  bird,  but  annually  exacts  its 
deadly  toll  with  unfailing  certainty. 

Two  unusually  interesting  instances  of  birds  taking  refuge  on 
board  ships  have  recently  come  to  my  notice,  and,  as  they  possess 
special  interest  to  American  ornithologists,  I  here  record  them. 
Both  cases  have  been  communicated  by  Capt.  Peter  Johnson  of 
the  bark  '  Roderick  l)hu '  which  sails  between  San  Francisco  and 
Hilo. 

In  May  or  June  of  1897  a  brown  hawk  boarded  the  'Dhu* 
when  some  200  miles  outward  bound  from  Hilo  and,  as  one  sure 
of  its  rights,  took  through  passage  to  California.  The  bird  chose 
the  end  of  the  starboard  royal  for  its  perch,  and  maintained  its 
place  all  the  way  over,  save  when  it  made  excursions  from  the 
ship  after  *'  small  birds."  Just  what  the  latter  were  is  not  certain, 
thou;;h  the   Captain  surmised,  with  much  probability,  that   they 
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were  petrels.  The  hungry  hawk  seemed  able  to  descry  its  prey 
when  a  long  distance  of!,  for  it  -  frequendy  Hew  out  of  sight  on  its 
predatory  excursions  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  always  returned  to  the 
same  perch. 

Though  the  certain  identification  of  this  *'  brown  hawk  "  is  not 
possible,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  Hawaiian  Buteo 
soiitarius. 

This  particular  individual  must  have  been  more  expert  at  catch- 
ing birds  than  its  fellows  usually  are  in  Hawaii,  for  during  the 
voyage  it  was  seen  to  return  to  the  Ship  from  at  least  a  dozen  suc- 
cessful bird  catching  expeditions.  Necessity  is  indeed  a  sharp 
spur.  Though  the  lo  sometimes  catches  birds  in  Hawaii,  the 
occasions  are  comparatively  rare,  rats  and  mice,  the  larvae  of  the 
sphinx  moths,  and  large  spiders  constituting  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  its  food. 

That  the  prey  of  this  particular'  individual  consisted  of  birds 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  for  the  feathers  plucked  from  the 
body  of  its  victims  frequently  floated  to  the  deck  below.  The 
litter  thus  made  excited  the  ^vrath  of  the  mate  who  more  than 
once  suggested  shooting  the  hawk  by  way  of  retaliation.  Fortu- 
nately this  was  not  done,  and,  about  the  time  when  the  California 
coast  was  sighted,  lo  left  the  ship  flying  landwards  and  was  seen 
no  more.  Possibly  it  was  shot  later  by  some  enterprising  col- 
lector, and  may  yet  figure  again  in  ornithological  literature. 

The  particular  interest  of  the  voluntary  (in  part  at  least)  voy- 
age to  California  of  this  particular  hawk  appears  when  are  recalled 
the  facts  relating  to  the  specimen  described  in  1879  ^y  ^^-  K.idg- 
way  as  Onychotes  gruberi.     This  bird,  as  Mr.  Ridgway  himself 
has  shown,  is  a  typical  B,  soli  tart  us.     At  first  supposed  to  have 
been  shot  near  San  Francisco,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  pres- 
ence of  this  specimen  in  a  California  bird  collection  was  after- 
wards otherwise  accounted  for,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  species 
in  California  as  an  accidental  visitor  was  discredited.     The  facts 
^ere  recorded,  however,  considerably  increase  the  probability  that 
^^e  specimen  upon  which  Onychotes  gruberi  was  based   actually 
reached  California  alive,  possibly  by  the  same  means  as  the  indi- 
vidual here  mentioned. 
Buteo  soiitarius^  though  sluggish  of  movement  and  slow  of  wing, 
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is  a  powerful  flier^  like  its  congeners,  and  I  have  little  doubt  of  its 
ability,  unaided,  under  favorable  conditions,  to  fly  from  Hawaii  to 
the  California  coast  (about  2000  miles),  provided  a  straight  course 
was  maintained  —  a  most  unlikely  supposition.  The  chances, 
however,  of  an  individual  actually  making  this  long  flight  are  of 
course  extremely  slight. 

In  October,  1900,  when  some  500  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  the  '  Dhu '  was  boarded  by  an  owl,  which,  from 
its  size  and  description  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  Short- 
eared  Owl  {Asio  cucipitrinus) ,  The  bird  alighted  in  the  rigging, 
and  was  so  fagged  as  to  be  easily  caught  by  hand.  It  was  placed 
in  a  coop  but  would  eat  nothing  and  died  in  a  week  or  so. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  regarding  this  waif  is  as  to  the  place 
it  came  from.  Its  proximity  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  when  it  flew 
aboard  the  ship  may  be  thought  to  indicate  that  it  was  blown  out 
to  sea  from  one  of  these,  every  member  of  the  group  being  inhab- 
ited by  this  species. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  direction  of  the 
wind  (which  was  from  the  northeast),  and  the  evident  exhaustion 
of  the  bird  point  to  the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  that  the 
owl  was  from  the  northeast  and  was  of  American  origin. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  owls  which  originally  stocked 
Hawaii  came  from  America  and,  although  the  island  residence  of 
the  species  has  been  long  enough  to  firmly  ^\  the  owl  in  Hawaiian 
mythology'  and  even  to  elevate  it  to  a  place  in  the  Hawaiian  Pan- 
theon, it  has  not  sufficed  to  impress  upon  it  distinctive  or  varietal 
characters. 

My  own  opinion  upon  this  latter  point  is  entitled  to  but  little 
weight,  since  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  directly  compare  island 
birds  with  specimens  from  the  mainland  ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
the  island  specimens  are  not  distinguishable.  In  confirmation  of 
this  opinion  1  quote  the  following);  remarks  of  Dr.  Stejneger  :  '*  The 
four  specimens  of  Short-eared  ( )wls  from  the  Hawaiian  islands  be- 
fore me  do  not  justify  the  retention  of  Asio  sandwichcnsis  as  a 
separate  race."  (Proc.  V.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  p.  85,  1887.)  Mr. 
Scott  H.  Wilson  states  that  this  opinion  was  shared  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  H.  (iurney  (  Rirds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands). 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  owls 
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of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  migratory.  I  have  little  doubt,  as 
stated  above,  that  the  island  strigine  stock  was  derived  from  Amer- 
ica; probably  from  Alaska.  The  occurrence  of  the  bird  above 
mentioned,  500  miles  at  sea  and  under  the  circumstances  narrated, 
is  most  reasQnably  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  had 
flown  from  the  Alaskan  coast,  from  which,  at  this  season,  thousands 
of  plovers,  tumstones,  ulili,  and  ducks  are  migrating  to  the  islands. 
An  owl  might  readily  follow  the  track  of  these  birds,  and  be 
piloted  directly  to  the  islands  which,  otherwise,  there  would  be 
small  chance  indeed  of  its  reaching. 

Once  here,  however,  the  wanderer  is  likely  to  remain,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  a  stray  bird  from  the  mainland 
might  not  choose  to  return  home  in  the  spring  when  it  would  find 
plenty  of  plovers  and  other  birds  bound  for  its  own  home. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Short-eared  Owl 
breeds  abundantly  upon  the  islands,  where  its  distribution  is  local 
and  the  pairs  seem  to  inhabit  the  same  locality  indefinitely.  New 
additions  from  America  (and  these  probably  are  few  in  number  and 
arrive  at  long  intervals)  are  much  more  likely  to  mate  with  the 
island  birds  already  established  than  to  part  company  with  them 
and  to  undertake  the  hazardous  experiment  of  a  return.  The 
islands  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  habits  of  this,  the  only  owl 
that  so  far  has  reached  them,  and  although  persecution  of  late 
years  has  diminished  its  numbers  it  is  still  far  from  uncommon. 


DESCRIPTION   OF    A    SUPPOSED    NEW    SUBSPECIES 
OF   PAR  US   FROM    NEW    MEXICO. 

BY    FRANCIS   J.    BIRTWELL. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  during  a  residence  covering  two  winters,  the  writer  has 
noticed  a  peculiarity  existing  among  the  chickadees  which  pass 
through  in  the  brief  migrations  from  the  high  mountains  and 
those  wintering  in  the  valley. 
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In  brief,  while  the  migrants  are  of  the  normal  colors  as  well  as 
those  birds  wintering  in  the  cedar  covered  foothills  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  valley,  and  those  breeding  among  the  mountain 
parks  of  the  Pecos  River  Forest  Reserve,  the  winter  residents  of 
the  valley  are  heavily  melanistic,  and  no  ordinary  chickadee  appears 
to  occupy  the  valley  in  the  cold  months  with  them.  In  the  early 
spring  the  melanistic  birds  vanish  and  are  not  observed  again 
until  the  next  cold  weather.  These  statements  are  also  supported 
by  the  results  of  twenty-one  years  observations  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cobb 
of  Albuquerque,  about  that  city,  which  collectively  considered, 
oppose  the  possible  suggestion  that  the  melanistic  birds  are  but 
occasional  examples  of  melanism. 

Examinations  of  a  large  series  of  specimens  show  the  strange 
birds  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Rio  Grande  valley  a4one,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Albuquerque.  Sixty  specimens  kindly  loaned  from  the  National 
Museum  exhibit  no  examples  or  even  transition  forms  and  these 
embrace  specimens  of  various  seasons  from  California,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  Utah*,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  supposed  new  form  is  from  Palmer  Lake,  Cok>- 
rado,  but  the  resemblance  is  slight. 

As  shown  by  these  specimens  and  by  others,  as  well  as  many 
collected  personally,  the  winter  form  of  the  valley  deserves  at 
least  subspecific  recognition.  Specific  rank  is  possible,  but  the 
birds  belong  to  the  gambeli  series  and  bear  the  same  relation  to 
Partis  gambcH  as  Bueto  borealis  calurus  bears  to  boreaUs, 

It  is  proposed  to  describe  the  new  form  as  follows : 


Parus  gambeli  thayeri,  subsp.  nov. 

T\pc,  No.  226,  author's  collection,  adult,  sex?,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Dec. 
27,  190C). 

Habitat  (so  far  as  known)  :  Vallcv  of  the  Rio  Grande,  near  Albuquer* 
que,  in  winter. 

Sfids/>.  char. —  Similar  to  Parus  gambeli^  but  whole  body  markings, 
including  the  white  of  head  and  underparts,  the  black  head  areas,  the  ashy 
shade  of  the  dorsum  and  the  win^s  and  tail,  overcast  with  dull,  heavy 
melanistic  effects.  In  the  type  specimen  the  underparts  are  blackish  slate 
slij^htly  tinj^ed  with  tawny  on  the  sides,  and  this  intensity  represents  the 
average  example  as  observed  by  me.     Bill  and  feet  as  Xn  gamhtliy  black. 
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Measurements:   Length,  4.85  in.;  extent,  8.00;   wing,  2.60;  tail,  2.45I; 
tarsus,  .62 ;  culmen,  .30. 

Compared  with  all  available  material  the  new  form  is  clearly 
recognized  at  a  glance,  and  with  those  specimens  from  northern 
California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  having  very  light  underparts 
shaded  with  ochraceous,  especially  so. 

I  take  pleasure  in  naming  this  peculiar  bird  after  my  generous 
friend  Colonel  John  E.  Thayer  of  Lancaster,  Mass. 


THE  TTERYLOSIS   OF  POD  ARGUS:  WITH  NOTES  ON 
THE   PTERYLOGRAPHY   OF  THE  CAPRIMULGL 

BY    HUBERT   LYMAN    CLARK. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas  of  the  National 
Museum,  a  very  fine  alcoholic  specimen  of  Podargus  recently 
came  into  my  hands  for  the  study  of  its  pteryiosis.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  label  with  it  to  indicate  either  the  species  or  the  locality. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  specific  variations  in  the  pteryiosis 
of  this  genus  are  any  greater  than  among  the  other  Caprimulgi, 
where  they  really  amount  to  very  little.  Nitzsch  says  that  the 
pteryiosis  of  Podargus  gigas  is  entirely  like  that  of  CaprimulguSy 
excepting  the  dorsal  tract,  but  as  his  examination  was  probably  of 
a  dried  skin,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  overlooked  some  very 
important  differences.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pteryiosis  of 
Podargus  is  very  distinctive  and  shows  some  very  interesting  and 
important  peculiarities. 

The  front  part  of  the  head  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  is 
densely  feathered  and  this  tract  continues  backward  over  the 
crown  as  a  broad  median  band.  On  each  side  of  this,  just  above 
the  eye,  is  a  single  very  distinct  row  of  contour  feathers.  The 
back  of  the  head  is  very  fully  feathered  and  the  upper  cervical 
tract  is  strong,  and  divides  into  two  forks  which  extend  to  the  end 
of  the  shoulder  blades.  The  dorsal  tract  is  forked  for  a  much 
greater  distance  than  in  any  North  American  goatsucker ;  its  two 
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branches  are  slender  and  nearly  parallel.  The  humeral  tracts  are 
strongly  developed  and  unite  over  the  shoulder  with  the  ventral 
tracts.  The  femoral  tracts  are  very  large  and  in  the  specimen 
before  me  consist  of  two  very  distinct  parts :  an  outer  band  which 
runs  forward  from  near  the  base  of  the  tail,  along  the  posterior 
side  of  the  femur,  and  directly  across  the  tibia^just  cUfOve  the  middle^ 
and  a  large  patch  on  the  femur  just  above  this  band.  The  latter 
patch  is  made  up  of  about  fifty  short,  thick  and  very  oily  feathers, 
as  the  new  feathers  were  just  appearing  here.  It  is  possible  that 
these  patches  had  recently  been  moulted,  but  there  were  no  young 
feathers  anywhere  else  on  the  bird,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  great  reduction  or  absence  of  the  oil-gland,  these 
patches  furnish  the  oil  for  preening  the  plumage.  (The  examin- 
ation of  a  few  skins  would  soon  settle  this  point.)  There  is  a 
small  but  distinct  pteryla  on  the  front  of  the  tibia.  The  lower 
cervical  tract  is  narrow  and  forked  far  up  on  the  throat.  On  the 
chin  the  feathering  is  confined  to  about  five  somewhat  separated 
rows,  which  form  a  longitudinal  band  with  convex  sides  in  the 
middle  of  the  infra-mandibular  space.  The  ventral  tracts  are 
wide  on  the  breast  but  narrow  on  the  belly,  and  are  connected 
with  the  hypopterum  by  a  ver}'  large  and  evident  *  hook '  of 
feathers,  on  the  sides.  The  oil-gland  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
specimen  before  me.  The  feet  are  feathered  only  to  the  tarsal 
joint.  The  filoplumes  are  very  long  and  slender.  There  is  no 
true  down.  The  aftershaft  is  reduced  to  a  mere  scale  only  about 
I  mm.  long  and  bearing  no  barbs,  but  the  barbs  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  feather  meet  at  its  base,  'inhere  are  no  rictal  bristles. 
The  rectrices  are  lo  in  number,  the  middle  pair  longest,  the  outer 
shortest.  The  alula  contains  4  feathers.  The  wing  is  aquincu- 
bital  and  there  are  14  secondaries.  The  primaries  are  10  in  num- 
ber, of  which  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  are  longest.  Nitzsch 
gives  only  i\  renii^^es  to  Podargits,  but  there  are  clearly  24  in  the 
specimen  before  me. 

Just  before  Mr.  Lucas  sent  me  Poiiargus,  a  very  good  male 
Chuck-wills-widow  (Autrostomus  caroiinensis)  came  into  my  pos- 
session, and  the  examination  of  its  pter)l()sis  proved  of  consid- 
erable interest.  It  differs  very  decidedly  from  that  of  the  Whip- 
poorwill,  (juite  as  much  so  as  from  any  of  the  North  American 
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Caprimulgi.     There  are  ten  longitudinal  rows  on  the  crown  and 
their  arrangement  is  somewhat  as  in  Nyctidromus,     The  pterylosis 
of  the  head,  however,  differs  from  that  of  all  other  North  American 
genera  in  the  much  greater  density  of  feathering  on  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  forehead,  and  on  the  back  of  the  crown.     The  median 
band  on  the  front  of  the  crown  is  also  broader  and  denser  than  in 
the  smaller  Caprimulgi.     The  row  of  pinnate  rictal  bristles  is  very 
prominent.      The   upper   cervical   tract   forks  very   widely:   the 
branches  are  narrow  and  are  indistinctly  connected  with  the  ends 
of  the  humeral  tracts.     The  dorsal  tract  is  deeply  forked  anteriorly 
and  well-defined.     It  is  also  forked  at  the  base  of  the  oil-gland, 
so  that  there  is  a  distinct  apterium  there,  as  in  some  of  the  owls. 
The  femoral  tracts  are  rather  large  but  are  entirely  confined  to  the 
lemurs.     The  ventral  tracts  are  broad  on  the  breast  and  narrow 
^adually  on  the  belly,  each  longitudinal  row  being  successively 
shorter,  beginning  with  the  innermost.    The  *  hook  '  connecting  this 
tract  with  the  hypopterum  is  very  prominent.    The  feathering  of  the 
infra-mandibular  region  is  very  sparse,  consisting  of  9  longitudi- 
nal rows.     The  tarsus  is  feathered  nearly  to  the  toes  in  front. 
Aftershafts  are  large,  the  oil-gland  is  bare,  the  filoplumes  are  long 
and  down  feathers  are  wanting.     There  are  10  rectrices,  of  which 
the  middle  pair  are  longest.     There  are  10  primaries  (8,  7,  9,  6, 
5,  4,  3,  10,  2,  i),   14  secondaries  and  3  feathers  in  the  alula. 
The  wing  is  aquincubital.     Judged  from  the  pterylosis  alone,  there 
is  no  justification  for  uniting  the  Chuck-wills-widow  and  the  Whip- 
poorwill  in  the  same  genus,  for  they  differ  quite  as  markedly  as 
any  other  two  American  genera.     We  may   therefore  refer   the 
former  to  Antrostomus  and  the  latter  to   Caprimtilgus^  though  it 
may  be  the  European  species  of  Caprimulgus  do  not  agree  with 
it  in  detail.     It  is  impossible  to  determine  from  Nitzsch's  figure. 

Podargus  and  Antrostomus  are  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
American  genera  which  have  been  examined  hitherto  and  several 
of  their  peculiarities  (as  for  example  the  large  number  of  second- 
aries) are  doubtless  due  to  their  greater  size.  But  in  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  other  Caprimulgi,  they 
seem  to  approach  the  owls,  and  thus  confirm  the  opinion  which  I 
expressed  in  1894  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  572) 
that,  judged  by  their  pterylography,  "  the  Caprimulgi  are  related 
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to  the  Striges  and  not  very  distantly  either.''  This  intermediate 
position  of  Antrostomus  and  Podargus  will  be  made  more  evident 
by  the  following  table  (Table  A)  in  which  the  characters  of  these 
two  genera  are  contrasted  with  those  of  the  other  North  American 
Caprimulgi  and  the  Owls.  The  characters  in  which  all  these 
groups  agree,  as  the  absence  of  down,  the  aquincubital  wing,  etc.^ 
have  purposely  been  omitted  from  this  table. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the  sternal 
tracts  and  the  number  of  primaries,  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn 
pterylographically  between  the  Caprimulgi  and  the  Striges,  Antro- 
stomus and  Podargus  furnishing  just  such  intermediate  characters 
as  might  be  expected  from  their  size  and  habits.  As  there  are 
still  many  interesting  genera  to  be  examined,  even  these  two  dif- 
ferences may  prove  to  be  inconstant,  and  the  accumulated  evidence 
thus  confirms  the  view  that  Goatsuckers  and  Owls  are  near  rela- 
tives. 

Nitzsch  says  that  the  pterylography  of  the  Caprimulgidae  is  very 
close  to  that  of  Cypselus  but  he  must  have  expected  to  find  a  re- 
semblance or  it  never  would  have  occurred  to  him.  Thanks  again 
to  Mr.  Lucas,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  ptery- 
lography of  ten  species  of  Swifts.  The  different  genera  resemble 
each  other  very  closely  but  I  find  very  few  important  resemblances 
between  the  Cypseli  and  Caprimulgi  and  some  striking  differ- 
ences. Indeed  the  general  pattern  of  the  pterylosis  is  strikingly 
different  and  there  seems  to  be  no  connecting  links.  The  con- 
trast will  be  made  clear  by  the  table  (Table  B). 

A  full  report  on  the  pterylography  of  the  swifts  is  in  prepara- 
tion ;  the  only  reason  for  referring  to  it  here  is  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  Caprimulgi  are  not  to  be  sought 
among  the  so-called  Cypseliformes  or  Macrochires,  but  much  more 
probably  among  the  nocturnal  birds  of  prey. 
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REPUBLICATION   OF   DESCRIPTIONS     OF     NEW    SPE- 
CIES  ANDi  SUBSPECIES   OF   NORTH   AMERICAN 

BIRDS.   NO.   II. 

BY   J.    A.    ALLEN. 

The  first  series  of  these  descriptions  was  published  in  *  The  Auk ' 
for  October,  1899  (XVI,  pp.  338-350),  in  response  to  requests 
therefor,  as  there  stated.  The  first  installment  covered  the  years 
1897,  1898,  and  most  of  1899,  and  included  those  added  in  the 
Ninth  Supplement  <o  the  Check-List  (see  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  pp. 
97-133).  The  present  installment  covers  the  year  1900,  with  a 
few  species  published  in  the  latter  part  of  1899. 

In  this  '  republication,'  as  explained  in  the  introduction  to  the 
first  installment,  the  original  diagnoses  or  descriptions  are  given  in 
full,  in  the  exact  words  of  the  author,  unless  otherwise  indicated 
by  the  omission  of  marks  of  quotation,  with  such  additional 
remarks  as  are  necessary  to  a  proper  presentation  of  the  case. 


Colymbus  dominicus  brachyptenis  {Chapman). 

Colymbus  dominicus  brachypterus  Chapman,  Bull.  Am.  Mu8.  Nat.  Hist. 
XII,  1S99,  256,  Dec.  23,  1899. 

*'  Char,  subsp.  —  Similar  to  Colymbus  dominicus  Linn.,  but  with 
shorter  winjifs  and  bill,  less  fuscous  on  the  sides  and  flanks,  and  whiter 
underpants. 

^^Description  of  type.  — (No.  11,  Coll.  (Jeorge  B.  Sennett,  male,  Lomita 
Ranch,  Lower  Rio  (irande,  Texas,  April  27,  1878.  Collected  bv  George 
B.  Sennett.)  —  Head  and  neck  all  around  plumbeous,  the  crown  greenish  ; 
the  throat  black,  some  of  the  feathers  tipped  with  whitish  ;  back  fuscous 
with  slight  «(reenish  retlections  ;  wing-coverts,  tertials,  and  exposed  part 
of  outer  primaries  fuscous  ;  basal  portion  of  inner  web  of  first  primary 
white,  thi^  white  increasing  in  extent  on  each  succeeding  feather  until  it 
wholly  ()ccupie«i  the  seventh  to  twelfth  feathers,  when  it  decreases  and  is 
replaceil  hv  tusoous  ;  neck  siatv,  breast  washed  with  brownish,  fainter  on 
the  sides  :  side-*  and  tlanks  washed  with  fuscous  ;  rest  of  underparts  silvery 
white,  through  which  the  darker  bases  of  the  feathers  show  onlv  slightly. 
Wing,  3.S()  ;  tarsus,  1.25  ;  middle  toe.  1. 7S  ;  culmen,  .82  ;  depth  of  bill  at 
nostril,  .30  in. 

••  Description  of  female  ^  No.  12,  Collection  of  George  B.  Sennett,  Lomita, 
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Texas,  April  27,  1878.  —  Similar  to  the  male,  but  whiter  below  and  slightljr 
smaller.  Wing,  3.78  ;  tarsus,  i.io  ;  middle  toe,  1.62  ;  culmen,  .68 ;  depth  of 
bill  at  nostril,  .25  in. 

"  This,  the  northern  continental  form  of  Colymbus  daminicus^  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  damintcus  by  its  whiter  underparts,  smaller 
bill,  and  shorter  wing ;  while  from  C,  d,  brachyrhynchus  it  may  be 
known  by  its  larger  bill,  shorter  wing,  and  whiter  underparts." 


Arenaria  morinella  (Linn.), 

Ruddy  Turnstone. 

Tringa   morinella  Linn.  Syst.   Nat.  ed.    12,    1766,   249.    Based   on  the 

**  Turn-stone,  or  Sea-Dottrel "  of  Catesby. 
Arenaria  morinella  W.  Palmer,  Fur  Seals  and  Fur-Seal  Islands  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  Pt.  Ill,  1899,  412-418. 
^  Adult  (J,  breeding  plumage,  —  Similar  in  pattern  to  A.  interpres^  but 
smaller  and  general   color  above  chestnut  with  sides  of   interscapulars 
black ;  scapulars  for  the  most  part  chestnut,  the  outer  feathers  broadly 
tipped  with  black  and  slightly  with  white,  longer  feathers  blackish  olive 
irregularly  tipped  with  chestnut ;  body,  head,  and  neck  as  in  interfres^ 
l>ut  the  black  of  the  breast  less  extensive  and  narrower,  white  areas  on 
head  more  extensive,  and  the  black  streaking  on  top  of  head  with  whiter 
edgings;  wings  with  more  extensive  white  areas  ;  tertirfls  various  shades 
of  clove  brown,  rarely  blackish,  broadly  blotched,  margined  and  tipped 
with  chestnut  with  white  tips;  lesser  wing  coverts  pale  dusky  olive,  with 
much  less  black  and  more  white  posteriorly  than  in  infcrpres  ;  median 
coverts  extensively  chestnut  with  little  or  no  blackish  centers;  long  cov- 
erts chestnut  with  black  blotches  or  narrow  bands  near  the  tips  of  the 
feathers  ;  tail  as  in  interprcs^  but  usually  less  broadly  banded  and  [bands] 
less  sharply  defined ;  legs  and  feet  deep  orange-red    strongly  and    broadly 
crossed  at  the  joints  with  blackish  ;   bill  black. 

'^  Adult  2,  breeding  plumage.  —  Similar  to  the  male  in  pattern,  but 
larger  and  more  subdued  in  color,  grayer  with  white  of  head  and  neck 
obscured  with  dusk v;  chestnut  of  mantle  obscured  with  dark  streakin*:; 
chestnut  all  over  much  less  rich  than  in  males ;  pilcum  loss  strongly  black, 
with  wider  rufous  edgings;  median  wing  coverts,  mixed  grayish  and  pale 
chestnut  with  dark  sometimes  black  center  streaks;  much  jjraver  anil  less 
black  than  in  9  interpres\  tail  band  as  in  $  but  duller;  long  tertials 
more  plain  colored,  less  positively  chestnut-tipped  and  margined;  feet 
and  tarsi  as  in  ^.  " 

The  immature  plumages  are  fully  described,  and  altogether  six  quarto 
pages  are  given  to  the  description  and  discussion  of  the  species. 
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Geographical  range, —  *' America  from  the  Arctic  regions  north  of 
Hudson  Bay  and  westward  to  the  Mackenzie  River,  along  the  Atlantic 
watershed,  though  generally  coastwise,  to  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Rare  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Breeds  about  Hudson  Bay,  north- 
ward and  eastward.*' 

A,  morinella  is  stated  to  be  smaller  than  A.  inierfres^  with  chestnut 
prevailing  above  instead  of  black,  and  with  the  feet  orange-red  instead  of 
vermilion.  A.  interpres  is  mainly  Old  World,  but  extends  to  Alaska  and 
Greenland,  A.  morinella  being  its  North  American  representative. 


Aaio  accipitrinuB  mcilhennyi  Stone, 

Asio  accipitrinui  mcilhennyi  Stone,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1899, 
478. 

"  Very  much  paler  than  specimens  from  Pennsylvania  and  have  the 
tawny  tints  largely  replaced  by  white.  The  lower  surface  is  white  with  a 
slight  buff  suffusion  in  some  examples,  while  the  dark  stripes  on  the 
breast  average  narrower  than  in  more  southern  specimens.  The  females 
are  slightly  darker  than  the  males.  In  measurements  they  agree  pretty 
well  with  specimens  from  the  United  States.** 

Type  locality,  Point  Barrow,  Alaska. 

The  Point  Barrow  specimens  are  regarded  "  as  representing  a  distinct 
geographic  race,  probably  ranging  southeastward  over  the  arctic  barren 
grounds." 


Cyanocitta  stelleri  carbonacea  Grinnell. 

Coast  Jay. 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  carbonacea  Grinnell,  Condor,  II,  Nov.  1900.  127. 

"  Subsp.  char.  —  Intermediate  in  size  and  coloration  between  C.  stelleri 
and  C.  stelleri  frontalis.  Dorsal  surface  sooty-black  as  in  stelleri^  but 
with  blue  on  the  forehead  nearly  as  extended  as  in  frontalis.  Tint  of 
blue  of  posterior  lower  parts  paler  than  in  stelleri^  and  extending  further 
foi  ward  into  pectoral  rejjion.  as  in   frontalis.^^ 

Type  locality,  Stevens's  Creek  Cafion,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  California. 

Rar.f^e,  •*  Coast  region  of  Oregon  and  California,  from  the  Columbia 
River  south  to  Monterey  County." 

Sturnella  magna  argutula  Bangs. 

I'l.oRIDA    MkADOWLARK. 

Sturnella  magna  ar:^utula  HANcis.  Proc.  N.  Kngl.  Zool.  Club,  1,20*  Feb. 

2S,  iS</>. 
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•*  Type,  from  Dunedin,  Hillsboro  Co.,  Florida. 

**  Subspecific  characters.  —  Size,  much  less  than  in  true  5.  magna,  though 
the  proportions  remain  about  the  same;  yellow  of  under  parts  more 
intense ;  upper  parts  much  darker  in  color,  the  central  areas  of  feathers 
being  much  greater  in  extent  and  the  light  edges  much  less;  tail  and 
wings  darker,  the  barring  on  middle  rectrices,  and  on  secondaries,  tertials 
and  wing-coverts,  much  wider  and  more  pronounced.  The  general  effects 
produced  by  these  differences  are,  in  ^.  magna  magna,  a  larger  bird  with 
paler  jrellow  under  parts  and  a  lighter  brown  back ;  in  «S.  magna  argutula 
a  small  bird  with  deeper  yellow  under  parts  and  a  very  dark  brown  back. 

^  Size.  —  Type,  (J  adult:  wing,  113.4;  tail,  72.6;  tarsus,  41.2;  exposed 
culmen,  35  mm.  Topotype,  No.  226,  ?  adult :  wing  100.2 ;  tail,  68 ; 
tarsus,  36 ;  exposed  culmen,  28.6  mm." 

Geographical  Distribution.  —  5.  magna  argutula  reaches  "  its  extreme 
differentiation  in  peninsular  Florida,"  but  "extends  along  the  Gulf  coast 
to  Louisiana,  and  thence  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Indiana  and  Illinois.** 


Leucosticte  kadiaka  McGregor. 

Leucosticte  kadiaka    McGregor,    Condor,  III,  Jan.  1901,  8.     Separates 
issued  Nov.  25,  1900. 
"  Spec.  char.  —  Similar  to  Leucosticte  griseonucka  but  with  smaller  bill 
and  smaller,  weaker  feet  and  claws." 

Tvpe   locality,    Karluk,   Kadiak    Island,   Alaska.       Known   only   from 
^adiak  Island. 


Melospiza  melodia  cleonensis  McGregor. 

Mendocino  Song  Sparrow. 

^^^ospita  melodia   cleonensis  McGregor,    Bull.    Cooper  Orn.    Club,  I, 
Sept  .-Oct.,  1899,  87. 

•Subsp.  char.  —  Size   of   M.  m.  samue/is  but  lij^hter  and  more  rusty; 
*^lc  markings  of  back   more  restricted;  spots  of  breast  broadly  edged 
^^W   rusty;    black  on  side  of  head  and  neck  entirely  replaced  by  rusty 
^^<^<iish  brown." 

■^>fpe  locality,  Westport,  Mendocino  Co.,  California. 
-^^^tnge,  "  Coast  of  Mendocino  County." 

Melospiza  sanaka  McGregor. 

^^^lospiza   sanaka    McGregor,    Condor,    III.    Jan.    1901,    S.      Separates 
issued  Nov.  25,  1900. 
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**  Sp.  ckar.  —  Similar  to  Melosfiga  cinerta  but  bill  longer  and  more  slen- 
der,  middle  toe  with  claws  shorter." 
Type  locality,  Sanak  Island,  Alaska. 
Rangt^  "  Sanak  and  Popoff  Islands,  Alaska." 


Zamelodia  melanocephala  microrhyncha  Grinnell, 

Western  Black-headed  Grosbeak. 

Zamelodia  melanocephala  microrhyncha  Grinnell,  Condor,  II,  Nov. 
1900, 128,  figs.  1-4,  bill. 

^'  Subsp.  char.  — In  both  sexes,  as  compared  with  Z.  melanocephala  from 
southern  Arizona,  bill  much  smaller  and  differently  proportioned  ;  wings 
and  tail  somewhat  shorter;  $  with  fore  parts,  rump,  sides  and  crissum 
darker  brown,  almost  tawny  of  Ridgway's  Nomenclature  of  Colors ;  white 
tipping  of  median  wing-coverts  broader." 

Type  locality.  Buckthorn  Caflon,  Sierra  San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles,  Co., 
California. 

Range^  **  Pacific  Coast  region  of  the  United  States,  including  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington." 


Pipilo  maculatUB  falcifer  McGregor. 

Pipilo  maculiitus  falcifer  McGregor,  Condor,  II,  March,  1900,  43. 

'*  Subspecijic  characters. — Terminal  white  spot  of  outer  tail  feather 
considerably  shorter  (less  than  one  inch)  than  in  megaloityx\  claws  much 
longer  and  heavier  than  in  oreg9nus\  under  tail-coverts  darker  than  in 
atraiui\  rump  more  or  less  grayish,  upper  tail-coverts  tipped  with  pale 
hutf." 

Type  locality,  Palo  Alto,  California. 

Rangi\  "San  Fraiuisco  Hay  region." 

Hirundo  erythrogastra  unalaschkensis  {Gmelin). 
Ai.\sKAN  Swallow. 

Hiritmio  vr\thro:j^ttstra  undlMSc/tkcHsis  \V.  Palmkr,  Fur  Seals  and  F'ur- 
Seal  IslaiuK  ot  the  North  Paiilir  Ocean,  Pt.  Ill,  iSt/^,  p.  422. 

"Similar  to  I!.  vrytlnoiXit'^trit,  Init  larger,  with  longer  wingR  and  tail 
and  rclati\cl\  NnialUr  hill;  white  areas  of  tail  larger,  with  narrow  white 
outer  nlgin-^s  to  the  tcathers." 

Sei-n  In  Mr.  Paliiur  near  the  \illage  ot  St.  CJeorge  on  May  28,  1S90, 
ami  at  Hlack  HlultN.  St.  Paul,  on  June  4  ;  nest  found  at  I'nalaskaon  August 
13,  and  three  \oung  and  a  pair  ot  adult  birds  taken  there. 
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Mr.  Palmer  adopts  the  name  unalaschkensis  from  Gmelin, 
Gmelin*s  name  being  based  on  Latham.^  Latham's  description 
is  as  follows : 

**  Lenf(th  four  inches  and  a  half.  Bill  verv  Rhort,  duskv  :  the  plumnge 
abo\e  dull  block,  without  glo8« :  beneath,  and  HidcH  of  the  head,  dunkv 
a»h^olour,  the  laj»t  darkest :  rump  dirtv  white:  tail  forked:  each  feather 
round  at  the  end:  lefc*  dutky. 

''Inhabits  Aoonmlaskkay  —  Latktim,  General  SvnopKiH  of  Birds,  Vol. 
II,  Pt.  ii,  1783,  p.  571.  Described  from  a  specimen  in  the  Lcverian 
Museum. 

According  to  Sharpe  (Mon.  Hirundinidse,  Introd.,  189  ,  p.  xl) 
Oroelin*s  Hirundo  unalaschkensis,  ^^has  not  since  been  identified,'* 
and,  it  hardly  need  he  added,  is  never  likely  to  be.  That  it  is 
not  a  form  of  Hirundo  erythrogaster  is  perfectly  evident.  Hence 
if  the  form  proves  to  be  recognizable  it  will  have  to  be  rechrist- 
^ned,  Gmelin's  name  being  untenable  in  this  connection 

LaniuB  borealis  invictus  GrinHell. 

Northwestern  Shrike. 

tmmimt  h^rt^Us  invictus  Grinnell,  Pac.  Coast  Avif.  No.  1,  Nov.  1900,  54. 

** D€S€ripti0n. —  Lower   surface   white;    forcneck,   crinsum    and   lower 

bdomen  immaculate,  otherwise  distinctly  and  narrowly  barred  with  yar- 

kruUite  blackiiih  markings,  two  such    bars   bein^^  discernible  on  each 

ithcr,  upper  surface  (except  irregularly  where  washed  with  clav  color) 

ench  gray  merging  on  rump  and  scapulars  into  whitish;  superciliary 

ipe  and  brow  white;  lores  and  upper  two   thirds  of  auricularK  black, 

cpting  a  faint  admixture  of  grayish  in  middle  of   lores  and  next  to 

er  eve  lid.     Wings  and  tail  blackish,  edged  with  lighter;    all  the  tail 

hers  white   for  an   inch  or  more   at    ba»e;   outer  web  of  outer  tail 

Iter  completely  white,  and  inner  web  while  for  terminal  1.50;  second 

icr,  IJ05  ;  third,  .80;  fourth,  .35,  and  remaining  two  pairs  only  narrowly 

•d  with  white.     White  patch  on  wing  formed  bv  white  liases  of  pri- 

»;  secondaries  tipped  with  whitish.** 

fers  from  Lamims  horemlis  in  "larger  size,  paler  coloration  dorsallv, 
reatcr  extent  of  white  markings.** 
«  locality,  Kowak  River,  Alaska.     Rangt^  in  summer,  '*  Alaska,  thus 


ummUsekkensit  Gmelin,  Sy:it.    Nat.    I,  1788,   1025.     Based   on 
Swallow.     Latham t  syn.  II,  2,  p.  571,  n.  15.** 
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restricting  true  borealis  to  the  eastern  portion  of  North  America.  In 
winter  invictus  comes  south  as  far  as  the  northwestern  United  States.** 
A  specimen  is  recorded  from  Quincy,  California,  and  another  from  Lac 
Qui  Parle  Countv,  Minnesota^ 

ParuB  rufescena  barlowi  Grinnell. 
Barlow's  Chicadee. 

Parus  rufescens  barlowi  Grinnell,  Condor,  Nov.  1900,  127. 

*^  Subsp.  char. —  Similar  to  P-  rufescens  neglectus^  but  the  sides  pure 
smoked  gray  without  a  trace  of  rusty." 

Type   locality,  Stevens's   Creek  Cafion,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  California. 

Range,  "  Coast  Range  of  California  south  from  San  Francisco  Bay 
to  Monterey  County." 

Chamsea  fasciata  intermedia  Grinnell. 

Intermediate  Wren-tit. 

Chamtea  fasciata  intermedia  Grinnell,  Condor,  II,  July,  1900,  86. 

Description.  —  Back  and  upper  tail-coverts  sepia,  shading  into  hair 
brown  on  nape  and  top  of  head.  Lores  and  small  spots  on  upper  and 
lower  eyelids  pale  gray.  Throat  and  breast  cinnamon  rufous,  fading 
posteriorly  into  pale  vinaceous  cinnamon  on  middle  of  belly.  Feather* 
on  breast  with  faint  dusky  shaft-streaks.  Sides,  flanks  and  lower  tail- 
coverts  brownish  olive.  Under  wing-coverts  and  axillars  pale  vinaceous 
cinnamon.  Wings  and  tail  clove  brown,  the  feathers  with  slightly  paler 
edgings." 

Type  locality,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  California.  Range,  "the 
San  Francisco  Bay  region." 

Intermediate  in  characters,  as  in  geographical  range,  between  C.  fasciata 
and  C.  fasciata  phtea. 

Merula  migratoria  achrustera  Batchelder. 

Morula  migratoria  achrustera  Batchelder,  Proc.  N.  Engl.  Zool.  Club, 
I,  104,  March  6,  1900. 

"  Type,  from  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  <J  ad..  No.  6433,  Coll.  C  F. 
Batchelder,  taken  June  8,  1S94,  by  H.  H.  and  C.  S.  Brimley. 

"  Subipefific  characters. —  Size  considerably  less  than  in  M.  migratoria. 
Colors  in  general  much  lighter  and  duller. 

"Adult  male  in  breeding  season :  whole  top  and  sides  of  head  and  nape 
4I11II   black,  wing-coverts  and  rump  dull   gray,  tinged  with  olive  brown 
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tther  than  Athjr.  feathers  of  the  back  having  hardly  ever  anj  trace  of 
he  black  central  markings  often  shown  by  migratoria.  Remiges  dark 
ilive  brown,  lighter  and  browner  than  in  migratoria.  Throat  white, 
treaked  with  black,  the  streaks  fewer,  smaller,  and  less  intensely  black 
han  in  migratoria.  Breast,  sides,  axillarM,  and  most  of  the  under  wing- 
»vert«  light  reddish  brown  of  a  slightly  deeper  shade  than  *  tawny 
»chraceous*  of  Ridgway,  whereas  in  migratoria  these  parts  range  from 
lidgway*s  *  cinnamon-rufous' nearly  to  his  *  burnt  sienna.*  Feather^  of 
he  belly  partly  of  the  color  of  the  breast,  partly  white.  Flanks,  legs  and 
indcr  tail-covertK  white,  mixed  with  gray. 

-The  dirterences  between  the  femalcH  of  the  two  forms  arc  ko  closely 
>aratlel  to  those  of  the  males  that  a  description  of  thcin  is  unnecessary.** 

The  measurements  given  show  the  southern  form  to  he  considerably 
•mailer  than  the  northern. 

Grograpkical  range. — *•  Probably  all  the  Robins  breeding  in  the  Caro- 
iina»  and  (yeorgia,  outside  of  the  mountain  region  of  the*io  States,  will 
;>rove  to  lielong  to  the  new  form,  while  those  that  pass  the  summer  among 
:he  mountains,  and  in  the  low  country  of  the  adjacent  region  to  the  north 
nay  be  expected  to  be  variously  intermediate  between  it  and  true  migra- 
foriar 


NEW    SUBSPECIES   OF   NORTH    AMERICAN    BIRDS. 

BY   WILFRED    H.    OSGOOD. 

In  identifying  birds  collected  while  working  in  the  interests  of 
he  Biological  Survey,  on  the  coast  of  British  Cohimbia  and 
Alaska  during  the  past  season,  comparisons  have  been  made 
wrhich  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  several  well  marked  unde- 
cribed  subspecies.  Several  of  these  which  do  not  come  within 
he  scope  of  special  reports  now  in  preparation  are  here  described. 
^or  the  freedom  of  the  Biological  Survey  and  the  National 
fSuseuro  collections,  and  for  generous  criticism,  I  am  indebted  to 
>«.  C.  Hart  Merriam  and  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway.  For  the  loan  of 
»  ^cimens  I  thank  Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell  and  Mr.  F.  II.  Fowler  of 
m.  io  Alto,  California. 
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Lagopus  leucurus  altipetens,^  subsp.  nov.    Southern 

White-tailed  Ptarmigan. 

Type  from  Mt.  Blaine,  Colorado.  No.  69774  ^*  ^-  National  Museum,  $ 
ad.     Collected  Sept.  3,  1874,  hy  C.  E.  Aiken. 

Characters.  —  Adult  in  fall  plumage  similar  to  Lagoput  leucurus^  but 
general  color  of  upperparts  bu£f<instead  of  gra^  ;  adult  in  summer  plumage 
indistinguishable  in  color  from  leucurus ;  wings  and  tail  decidedly  longer 
than  in  leucurus. 

Color.  —  Adult  male  in  fall  plumage  :  Upper  parts  pale  cinnamon  rufous, 
back,  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  finely  dotted  and  vermiculated  with 
brownish  black;  head  and  neck  all  around  somewhat  lighter  with  broader 
vermiculation  and  spotting;  breast,  sides  and  flanks  similar  to  back  but 
daiker;  occasional  feathers  of  breast  with  broad  bars  or  median  areas  of 
white;  middle  of  abdomen,  under  tail-coverts,  tail  and  wings  pure  white. 

Measurements. —  The  southern  bird  is  considerably  the  larger  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  table.     Measurements  are  in  millimeters. 
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9 
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Remarks. —  Until  the  present  year  the  northern  White-tailed 
Ptarmigan  has  been  represented  in  the  National  Museum  collec- 
tion only  by  specimens  in  summer  plumage  or  in  white  winter 
plumage.  During  the  past  season,  however,  I  secured  an  adult 
female  in  fall  plumage  in  the  mountains  on  the  south  side  of 
Tumagain  Arm,  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska.  Before  skinning  this  bird, 
it  was  evident  to  me  that  it  was  different  from  any  ptarmigan  that 
I  had  ever  seen  before.     Consequently  it  was  one  of  the  first  birds 


*  Altipetens  =  seeking  the  heights. 

*  These  are  the  measurements  of  Swainson's  type  expressed  in  millimeters. 
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which  I  sought  to  identify  on  my  return  from  the  field.  On  com- 
paring it  with  fall  specimens  from  the  mountains  of  Colorado  it 
was  immediately  seen  to  be  a  dusky  grayish  bird  tinged  with  oliva- 
ceous and  therefore  very  markedly  different  from  the  cinnamon 
rufous  Colorado  bird.  It  is  also  much  smaller  than  the  Colorado 
bird  and  agrees  in  this  respect  with  three  other  northern  speci- 
mens from  White  Pass,  and  Glacier  Bay,  Alaska,  and  Nahanna 
Mountains,  N.  W.  T.,  respectively. 

The  name  kucurus  seems  to  be  applicable  to  this  small  northern 
form.  The  measurements  given  by  Swainson  indicate  the  smaller 
bird  and  one  of  the  specimens  which  he  describes  is  said  to  be  "  in 
the  act  of  assuming  its  winter  dress  "  and  to  have  "  the  base  of 
the  whole  upper  plumage  blackish  grey  '*  which  exactly  describes 
the  Cook  Inlet  bird  above  referred  to  and  could  not  possibly  apply 
to  any  of  the  Colorado  birds.  In  summer  plumage  the  two  forms 
are  distinguishable  only  by  size. 

Anorthura  hiemalis  helleri,  subsp.  nov.     Kadiak  Winter 

Wren. 

Tyfe  from  English  Bay,  near  Kadiak,  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska.  No.  167276 
XJ.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Biological  Survey  Collection,  $  ad.  Collected  Oct.  3, 1900, 
\y  W.  H.  Osgood  and  E.  Heller.     Orig.  No.  538. 

Characters. —  Slightly  larger  and  paler  colored  than  Anorthura  hiemalis 
Pacifica\  otherwise  similar. 

Distribution.  —  At  present  known  only  from  the  type  locality. 

Color,  —  Adult  male  in  fall  plumage:  Upperparts  paler  than  in  A,  h. 
^acifica^  general  effect  cinnamon  brown,  lightest  on  head,  neck  and  Inter- 
scapulars, deepening  somewhat  on  back  and  rump  ;  upper  tail-coverts  and 
rump  faintly  barred  with  dusky;  scapulars  spotted  indistinctly  with  whit- 
ish and  faintly  barred  with  dusky ;  outer  web  of  secondaries  and  inner 
primaries  brighter  than  back,  distinctly  barred  with  black,  outer  webs  of 
outer  primaries  Isabella  color  broadly  barred  with  black  ;  median  and 
heater  wing-coverts  with  pale  subterminal  spots.  Underparts  between 
cinnamon  and  isabella  color,  palest  on  middle  of  breast  and  abdomen ; 
^nks,  abdomen  and  crissum  barred  with  brownish  black  and  dull  white; 
^il  like  edge  of  secondaries. 

Measurements.  —  Type  of  A,  h.  pacifica-.  Wing,  45;  tail,  29;  exposed 
*^lmen,  11.5  ;  tarsus,  16.  Average  of  4  adults  from  Seattle,  Wash. :  Wing, 
♦^ ;  tail,  33 ;  exposed  culmen,  1 1.5  ;  tarsus,  17.  Average  of  3  adults  of  A.  h. 
•«//#rifrom  Kadiak:  Wing,  48.5 ;  tail,  36;  culmen,  12;  tarsus,  17.5. 
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Remarks, —  The  Kadiak  Winter  Wren  is  merely  another  illustra- 
tiqp  of  the  tendency  of  west  coast  birds  which  range  as  far  north 
as  Kadiak  to  become  pale  in  their  northern  habitat  The  present 
form  tends  in  slight  degree  toward  Anorthura  alascensisy  but  not 
sufficiently  to  affect  its  specific  rank.  Specimens  from  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  would  be  of  great  interest  but  the  gap  between  helleri 
and  aiascensis  is  too  great  to  make  the  existence  of  intergradation 
probable.  The  ty^^^  oi  pacijica  from  Simiahmoo,  Washington,  is 
in  winter  plumage  and  thus  quite  comparable  with  fall  birds  from 
Kadiak.  Its  upper  parts  are  almost  clear  burnt  umber,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Kadiak  birds  which  are  cinnamon  brown  with  a 
pale  filmy  wash  over  it  producing  an  effect  somewhat  between  the 
cinnamon  and  broccoli  brown  of  Ridgway.  Five  specimens  of 
helleri  have  been  examined,  three  taken  in  August  and  two  in 
October.  An  immature  bird  from  Kadiak  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  same  plumage  oipacifica. 

The  Kadiak  wren  is  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Eklmund  Heller, 
my  field  assistant,  to  whom  much  of  the  success  of  the  past  sea> 
son's  work  is  due. 

Certhia^familiaris  zelotes,^  subsp.  nov.     Sierra  Creeper. 

Type  from  Battle  Creek,  Tehama  Co.,  California.  No.  170708  U.  S.  Nat. 
Museum,  9  ad.     Collected  Oct.  23,  1898,  bv  R.  C.  McGregor. 

Distribution,  —  Southern  Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregon  and  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California. 

Characters,  —  Similar  to  Certhia  f,  occidentalis  but  colors  more  dusky 
and  less  rufescent ;  rump  decidedly  contrasted  with  rest  of  upper  parts; 
similar  to  Certhia f.  montana  but  much  darker;  light  centers  of  feathers 
on  head  and  back  much  reduced. 

Color,  —  Top  ot  head  and  back  clove  brown  or  between  clove  brown 
and  sepia,  streaked  with  creamy  white ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  be- 
tween chestnut  and  hazel  of  Ridgway  (in  montana  the  color  is  cinnamon 
rufous) ;  wings  more  nearly  black  than  in  any  other  form,  spotted  with 
creamy  white;  throat  nearly  pure  white;  breast  slightly  creamy;  sides, 
flanks,  and  crissum  lightly  washed  with  fulvous. 

Measurements.  —  A  series  of  measurements  of  all  the  specimens  avail- 
able indicates  that  of  the  three  western  forms  occidentalis  is  slightly  the 
argest  with  no  appreciable  difference  between  montana  and  zelotes. 

^  Zelotes  =  an  imitator. 
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RewMrks. —  This  subspecies  has  generally  been  included  under 
the  name  occidentaiis  but  it  seems  to  be  more  similar  to  mantana 
and  its  characters  might  be  considered  intermediate  between 
chose  of  these  two.  They  are  perfectly  constant  throughout  its 
range,  however,  so  that  the  form  is  easily  recognizable.  The 
three  western  forms  may  be  diagnosed  as  follows : 

C-  /.  momiitma, — General  colors  gravish,  light  centers  of  feathern  of 
bttck  and  top  of  head  broad  and  conspicuous:  rump  in  contrast  with  back. 
Outribmiiom.     Rockv  Mountains  from  New  Mexico  tiorth  to  Alaska. 

C- f.  ttloi€$,  —  General  colore  duKkv;  light  centcrK  of  feathers  of  back 
and  top  of  head  much  reduced;  rump  in  contrast  with  Imck.  DistributioH. 
Caicade  Mts.  of  Oregon  and  Sierra  Nevada  of  California. 

C.y.  0ccid€mtalii.  —  General  colors  rufe^cent ;  rump  blending  w^h  back. 
Distributiom.  Pacific  Coast  from  Sitka,  Alaska*  to  Marin  Count v.  Call- 
lomia. 

Hylocichla  aonalaschkflc  verecunda,*  subsp.  nov.      Coast 

Hermit  Thrush. 

Tyfg  from  Cumshewa  Inlet.  Moresby  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
British  Columbia.  No.  i(/i9oi.  C  S.  National  Museum.  Biological  Survey 
Collection.  9  ><!•  Collected  June  21,  1900.  bv  W.  II.  Osgood  and  E. 
Heller.     Orig.  No.  429. 

OiitributioM.  —  Islands  and  coast  of  Hritish  Columbia  and  southeastern 
AUftka:  »outh  in  winter  to  California. 

CkaracUrs.  —  Similar  to  Hylocichla  aonalasckktt  but  darker  and  richer 
colored;  essentially  a  brownish  bird  rather  than  a  gravish  olivaceous  one. 

Color. — Type  in  breeding  plumage:  Nape  and  back  brownish  oliva- 
ceous aomewhat  between  the  raw  umber  and  broccoli  brown  of  Ridgwav; 
forehead,  top  of  head  and  rump  slightly  browner  than  back;  upper  tail- 
cortrtt  and  tall  Mars  brown  to  burnt  umber:  throat  and  breast  spotted 
and  streaked  as  in  //.  aomalasckka,  but  with  ground  color  very  much  more 
botfj;  tides  and  flanks  grayish  olivaceous. 

Momsmrtmgmts.  —  Average  of  4  adult  females  from  Qiieen  Charlotte 
Itlands,  B.  C,  and  Sitka,  Alaska:  Wing,  83;  tail,  70;  culmcn,  13;  tarsus. 
aS.  Average  of  4  adult  females  of  //.  aoMalasckk<t  from  Kadiak,  Alaska: 
Wing,  84;  tail,  72  ;  culmen,  13;  tarsus,  28. 

Remarks, —  Although  the  Hermit  Thrush  has  not  been  found 
by  recent  collectors  on  the  island   of   Unalaska  and   although 

^  Verecunda  =  shy,  modest,  retiring. 
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the  absence  of  the  ald^r  brush  ^  makes  it  improbable  that  it 
ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be  found  there,  it  seems  necessarv  to 
use  the  name  aonaiaschkcB  for  the  Hermit  Thrush  which  breeds 
nearest  to  Unalaska.  An  exactly  parallel  case  is  found  in  Pas- 
serella  iliaca  unalaschensis  which  has  been  restricted  in  the  same 
manner."^  Birds  from  Nushagak  and  Kukak  Bay  on  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  may  therefore  be  taken  as  typical  examples  of  H,  aon- 
aiaschkcB,  These  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  numerous  specimens 
from  Kadiak  but  they  are  decidedly  paler  and  grayer  than  those 
from  Sitka  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  name  the  southern  form,  which  corresponds  in  char- 
acter and  in  geographic  distribution  to  such  subspecies  as  Passer- 
ella  ilidca  taumsendi^  and  J  unco  hyemalis  oregonus.  Specimens 
from  the  vicinity  of  Lynn  Canal  and  Yakutat  are  somewhat  inter- 
mediate though  nearer  to  aonaiaschkie.  Both  aonalaschka  and 
verecunda  are  found  in  California  in  winter  and  they  differ  at  this 
season  in  practically  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  degree  that 
they  do  in  summer.  Winter  specimens  of  both  forms  from  the 
same  locality  (Fort  Klamath,  Oregon)  are  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum collection  and  both  are  represented  at  least  as  far  south  as 
San  Bernardino,  California. 

The  name  Turdus  nanus  which  was  proposed  by  Audubon  in 
1839  has  been  applied  to  the  western  Hermit  Thrushes,  but  a 
careful  examination  of  the  facts  connected  with  this  name  seems 
to  prove  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  eastern  bird.  The  most 
conclusive  proof  is  the  original  plate  (No.  419,  fig.  i)  which 
though  imprinted  Turdus  minor  is  cited  under  Turdus  nanus.  It 
shows  a  bird  with  brown  sides  which  is  absolutely  diagnostic  of 
the  eastern  bird.  The  text  also  indicates  that  the  original 
material  was  practically  all  eastern.  In  order  to  understand  the 
case  thoroughly  it  may  be  best  to  quote  from  Audubon.  Pre- 
facing the    proposal  of   the   name   nanus  he   says :  •   '*  It   is  ex- 


Mt  is  possible  that  alders  may  be  found  on  some  remote  parts  of  the 
island,  in  which  case  the  occurrence  of  both  Hylocichla  and  Passerella  would 
be  probable. 

M'f.  Ridgway,  Auk,  XVII,  30,  Jan.,  1900. 

^Orn.  Biog.,  V,  204,  1839. 
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tremely  rare  in  our  Atlantic  districts,  where,  however,  I  have 
procured  a  few  individuals.  Indeed,  the  first  intimation  which 
I  received  respecting  it  was  from  my  friend  Dr.  Charles 
Pickering  of  Philadelphia,  who,  having  procured  one  had  kept 
its  wings  and  head,  the  smallness  of  which,  struck  me  at  once. 
I  was  then  far  from  imagining  that  its  native  haunts  were  the 
valleys  of  the  Columbia  River,  from  which,  however,  I  have  since 
received  it  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Dr.  Townsend,  who 
has  also  sent  me  its  measurements,  *  length  6  inches,  alar  extent 

9- 
From  this  it  seems  that  Audubon's  material  consisted  of  several 

eastern  specimens  procured  by  himself,  one  eastern  specimen  from 

Dr.  Pickering  of  Philadelphia  and  one  western  specimen  from  Dr. 

Townsend,  the  eastern  material  thus  being  in  excess  of  the  western. 

The  description  of  nanus  except  the  measurements,  is  almost  a 

verbatim  reprint  of  that  given  under  Turdus  minor^  no  difference 

of  color  whatever  being  claimed.     In   the   measurements  given 

under  nanus  the  extent  of  the  wings  is  stated  to  be  9^  inches,  so 

the  specimen  measured  in  this  connection  could  not  have  been  the 

Columbia  River  specimen    which   was  alluded    to  previously   as 

measuring  but  9  inches  in  *  alar  extent'      If  we  then  eliminate 

the  Columbia    River  specimen    there   remain    only    the   eastern 

ones  for  the  basis  of  the  name. 

Therefore  it  seems  that  Audubon's  description  of  T,  nanus  was 

entirely  based  on  exceptionally  small  specimens  of  the  eastern 

Permit  Thrush  and   since   this  name  antedates  Turdus  pallasii 

^^banis,^  the   proper   name  for  the  eastern   Hermit   Thrush  is 

-^^Ty^ocichla   aonalaschka  nanus    (Aud.).*     If  additional  evidence 

should  show  the  name  nanus  applicable   to  the  western  form, 

^'^^ch  seems  improbable,  then  it  would  stand  for  the  bird  here 

^^<^ribed  as  verecunda, 

^ —    -    -  -  -  ■ 

^  Orn.  Biog.,  Vol.  I,  304-305,  1831. 

^^iegm.  Archiv.,  1847,  I,  205,  1847. 

T*he   combination    Turdus   unalasca  nanus   was  used  by  Coues  in  1883, 
^'^^una  Columbiana,  p.  34. 
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THE   TWO  RACES   OF  SAXICOLA   CENANTHE. 

BY    LEONHARD   STEJNEGER. 

When  preparing  my  paper  *  On  the  Wheatears  {Saxicola)  occur- 
ring in  North  America'  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXIII,  No.  1220, 
p.  473-481)  in  which  I  have  demonstrated  the  existence  in  this 
hemisphere  of  two  forms,  viz.,  Saxicola  osnanthe  in  Alaska  and 
Saxicola  osninthc  kucorhoa  in  Greenland,  I  wrote  to  my  friend 
Dr.  R.  Bawdier  Sharpe  for  the  wing  measurement  of  certain 
African  specimens  in  the  British  Museum.  The  answer  came  too 
late  to  be  incorporated  in  the  paper  quoted,  but  the  facts  contained 
in  it  are  so  interesting  that  I  take  this  means  of  publishing  them 
and  thus  further  strengthen  the  claims  of  the  two  races  for  recog- 
nition. 

The  measurements  kindly  sent  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  for  which  I  here- 
by extend  my  cordial  thanks,  are  as  follows : 

Saxicola  cenanthe, 

I  $  Ashi  Kisa,  Interior  of  British  East  Africa.     Lord 

Delamere  coll ^Ving  94  mm. 

6  (J  J  Ashi  Kisa,  Interior  of  British  East  Africa.     Lord 

Delamere  coll **    97*99  ** 

1  ?  Ashi  Kisa,  Interior  of  British  East  Africa.     Lord 

Delamere  coll.  ........*•       94 

S  SS  British  East  Africa,  F.J.Jackson  coll.       ..."  95-97 

2  ?  ?  British  East  Africa,  F.  J.  Jackson  coll.       ..."  90-97 
Total  16  specimens  from  East  Africa    .....**  90-99  ** 

Average    .         .  • "     9^.5     ** 

Saxicola  lenanthe  leucorhoa, 
X  ad.  Gambia.  West  Africa Wing  104.  mm. 

These  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  fully  substantiate  my  contention 
that  there  are  two  races,  one  with  the  wing  normally  not  exceeding 
100  mm.,  and  one  with  the  wing  normally  not  shorter  than  100 
mm.,  and  that  the  latter  is  confined  to  the  extreme  west  of  Europe 
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and  Africa  migrating  in  summer  to  Greenland  and  adjacent 
countries  to  breed.  In  the  paper  quoted  I  stated  "  that  out  of  a 
total  of  122  typical  Saxicola  osnant /le  onXy  5  have  the  wing  100  or 
loi  mm.,  while  of  45  Saxicola  Uucorhoa  none  measure  less  than 
100  mm.  In  other  words,  only  4  per  cent  of  the  small  race 
exceed  99  mm.,  while  none  of  the  larger  are  below  100.  In  the 
whole  series  of  165  birds,  consequently,  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
specimens  are  intermediate."  This  statement  can  now  be  modi- 
fied to  the  effect  that  of  a  total  of  138  typical  »S.  (Enanthe  only  3.6 
per  cent  of  the  small  race  exceed  99  mm.,  while  of  46  specimens 
of  the  larger  race  none  are  below  100  mm.,  and  that  consequently 
out  of  the  whole  series  of  182  birds  only  2.75  per  cent  are  inter- 
mediate. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  of  the  extremes  of 
Dr.  Sharpe's  measurements  of  the  small  race,  viz.,  94.5  mm.,  is 
identical  with  the  average  of  the  65  specimens  measured  by  me 
as  shown  in  the  diagram  {op,  cit^  p.  48 1 )  and  that  the  West  Afri- 
can specimen  of  the  larger  race  is  identical  with  the  average  of  28 
specimens  as  shown  in  the  same  diagram.  There  is  consequently 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  results  deducible  from  the  dia- 
gram in  question  are  founded  in  Nature. 

It  is  then  pretty  safe  to  say,  that  the  short-winged  Saxicola 
(Knanthe  in  Alaska  goes  to  India  in  winter,  and  that  the  long- 
winged  S.  ananthe  leucorhoa  from  Greenland  winters  in  West 
Africa. 
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THE  LONG-TAILED  JAY. 

BY   JOSEPH    GRINNELL. 

Aphelocoma  califomica  immanis,  new  subspecies. 

Subsp.  Char. — In  coloration  similar  to  Aphelocoma  califomica^  but 
size  greater  and  tail  proportionately  much  longer. 

Type.  —  $  ad.,  No.  4582,  coll.  J.  G. ;  Scio,  Oregon,  January  9,  1901  ; 
collected  by  A.  G.  Prill  and  procured  for  me  by  B.  J.  Bretherton. 

Habitat.  —  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon  (Scio  and  Salem). 


Measurements^  of  Specimens. 


No., 
Coll. 
J.G. 

Sex. 

4585 

458J 

<S 

4586 

9 

4583 

9 

Date. 


March  30,  '00 
Jan.  9,  *oi 
Feb.  8,  'oi 
March  3,  '00 


Locality. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Tarsus. 

Culm. 

Bill 

from 

Nostril. 

Scio,  Oregon 

"7 

»5» 

44 

a7 

30 

l<                     •! 

133 

165 

44 

38 

ai.$ 

<«                     i< 

"5 

»5a 

4a 

38 

30.5 

<t                     l< 

139 

150 

41 

a; 

at 

Depth 

of 

BUI. 


10.5 
10 
10 
10 


^  In  millimeters. 


GENERAL   NOTES. 


Briinnich's  Murre  in  Lewis  and  JefTerson  Counties,  New  York. —  On 
Nov.  29,  1900,  I  had  an  adult  male  specimen  of  Uria  lomvia  brought  to 
me  by  a  farmer  who  stated  he  caught  him  alive  in  a  mud  hole  near  his 
home.  This  is,  1  believe,  the  first  instance  of  the  capture  of  this  species 
in  Lewis  County. 

A  few  days  later,  Dec.  4,  I  received  another  from  a  gunner  at  Redwood, 
Jcfterson  County,  who  stated  there  was  quite  a  large  flock  of  them  on  the 
lake  at  that  place.  This  specimen  had  eight  small  black  bass  in  its 
stomach,  the  largest  three  inches  long. — James  !L  Miller,  Lawviih^ 
Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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of  tht  Ooooey.  —  Mv  attention  hat  been  called  to  recent  notes  by 
m^mw%,  llenthaw  and  Mead  pn  the  habits  of  a  Pacific  species  of  Albatross, 
C3oonej,  as  the  species  of  Diomedea  are  almost  universally  called  bj 
lor«  in  the  North  Paci6c. 

s    to  whether  the  species  roost  on  the  yards  of  vessels  or  spend  the 
nif^Ht  resting  on  the  water,  I  can  say  that  I  have  never  known  an  Alba- 
troms  to  attempt'to  alight  on  the  spars  of  a  nhip,  and  I  very  much  doubt 
tS^ir    so  doing  although  Gulls  and  Boobies  often  rest  for  hours  on  the 
y^rci*  or  in  the  shrouds.    I  have  often  beguiled  the  weary  hours  of  a  *  trick  ' 
on  cic^ck  at  night,  by  watching  the  albatrosses  as  they  tacked  to  and  fro  in 
tH«   'wr  jike  of  the  vessel.     When  there  was  sufficient  moonlight  I  have  seen 
tK^m    pafti  and  light  near  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  then,  after  bav- 
in i,^  cf  r-opped  astern  some  distance,  they  would  come  straggling  along  to 
p«»»>  a  nd  alight  as  before.     Even  on  the  darkest  nights  they  may  sometimes 
^  »«^n  against  the  sky  as  they  follow  in  the  wake  of  vessels,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  they  follow  until  they  feel  the  need  of  rest,  probably  several 
^>  ^«  sind  make  no  attempt  to  6nd  a  vessel  that  has  passed  beyond  the  limits 
o'  tHcrir  horixon. 

^ulls  also  will,  at  times,  follow  the  same  vessel  for  several  days  if  the 
^^'^^''m^  taken  is  near  the  coast,  but  they  soon  drop  the  deep  sea  craft.  I 
Ofio^  noted  a  Larmt  glauc€$cem$  with  distinctive  markings  which  fol- 
lo^nr^^cl  the  coast  steamer  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco  for  nearly  three 
>'  • A.  W.  Antiiosy,  Portland^  Oregon. 


>^ciub<m*s  Sheafwater  {Pmffinus  auduboni)  on  the  Coast  of  Virginia. — 
"^    ^^Hearwater  from  Cobb's  Island,  sent  me  several  years  ago  by  Capt.  C. 
•    •^^rumb,  taken,  according  to  the  lal>el,  on  September  i,  1893,  proven  to 


*^^  this  species. 

"^or   the  following  additional  particulars  regarding  those  Shearwaters, 
indebted  to  Mr.  William  Palmer.     Mr.  Palmer  informs  me  that  dur- 
*^IC     ht«  return  voyage  from  Havana,  last  August,  on  the  way  north  to 
_    •r*«'  1 1  at  teres,  great  numbers  of  them  were  to  be  seen  for  about  a  day  and 
•^-•It.     Early  in  October,  Mr.    Palmer   again    saw  several   at    Virginia 
'■•*-^H,  Va.     It  seems  possible  that  this  bird  may  occur  not  infrequently 
*H«  Virginia  coast.  —  William  C.  Rivrs,  M.  i).,  WaskinfrioHy  D.  C. 


-^  **•   Mexican  Cormorant  in  Colorado. —  A   specimen   of  this   species 
^    ^^^'taerocorax   memicamms)^  an  adult  male,   was    taken  Oct.   15.   i89j^.  at 
■****s  Lake, fourteen  miles  north  of  Denver,  Colorado. —  A.  H.  Fklokr, 
•■^'^•r,  CoUradc, 

^\/^    ^^Vfinia  Racord  for  tha  American   Eider  {Somateria  dresser i). — 
^^Ncc.    38,    1900,  a  female  American  Eider  {Somateria  dressrri)    >%as 
on  Broadwater  Bay,  near  Cobb's  Island,  Virginia.     So  far  as  1  am 
learn  this  bird  hat  not  been  previously  recorded  south  of  the  Capes 
iware. —  Hbnry  Bryant  Bigblow,  Cokasset,  Mass. 
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Early  Occurrence  of  the  Black  Scoter  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  —  On 
Aug.  26f  1900,  I  came  acrots  a  male  and  four  females  of  the  Black  Scoter 
jutt  inside  the  surf  at  Gargathy  Inlet,  Accomac  County,  Virginia.  They 
were  quite  tame  and  allowed  of  close  approach.  On  being  flushed  they 
flew  outside  the  breakers  and  pitched.  On  Aug.  29  I  reached  Ocean  City, 
Maryland,  and  saw  20  in  a  bunch  just  outside  the  surf.  Capt.  Christopher 
Ludlam,  a  most  careful  observer,  told  me  that  he  had  first  observed  them 
at  this  point  on  Aug.  27,  when  a  bunch  of  about  100  were  just  outside  the 
surf.  On  Aug.  30  I  saw  a  bunch  of  about  20,  and  possibly  the  same  bunch 
of  about  20  on  the  31st.  These  were  carefully  observed  through  a  strong 
field  glass,  so  the  identity  is  assured.  —  F.  O.'Kirkwood,  Baltimort^  Md. 

The  Purple  Gallinule  in  Massachuaetts  in  the  Breeding  Season.  —  In 
August,  1899, 1  saw  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Severance  in  Rowley,  Mass^  a 
mounted  specimen  of  the  Purple  Gallinule  {lomornis  martinica).  The  bird 
was  caught  in  June,  1897,  by  a  cat  at  a  pond  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Box* 
ford.  Another  bird,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  species  and  the  mate,  was 
seen  at  the  pond.  This  appears  to  be  the  second  record  of  the  occurrence 
of  lonornis  martinica  in  Essex  county,  the  specimen  previously  noted 
being  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  at 
Salem. 

Another  hitherto  unpublished  record  of  lonornis  martinica  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  that  of  a  beautiful  specimen  which  I  saw  in  the  flesh  in  April, 
1890,  at  the  stall  of  W.  W.  Palmer,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston.  The 
bird  had  been  caught  in  a  muskrat  trap  at  Chatham. — J.  A.  Farley,  Mai- 
den^ Mass. 

Occurrence  of  Baird'a  Sandpiper  in  Sussex,  England.  —  An  immature 
female  of  Heteropygia  bairdi  (Coues)  was  shot  by  Mr.  Michael  J.  Nicoll, 
on  the  shingle  to  the  west  of  Rye  Harbor,  on  the  i  ith  of  Ncvember,  1900. 
The  bird  was  seen  in  the  flesh  by  the  present  writer  on  the  u  y  following, 
and  upon  examination  it  soon  became  obvious  that  it  w.;s  a  stranger. 
Upon  being  submitted  to  Mr.  Ernst  Hartet,  the  accomplished  ornithologist 
of  Tring  Museum,  it  was  pronounced  to  belong  to  the  above  species. 
Baird*s  Sandpiper  is  not  known  to  have  previously  occurred  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands.  The  specimen  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hartet  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Hritish  Ornithologists'  Club,  on  2i6t  Nov.,  1900.  (Bull.  B.  O.  C, 
Vol.  XI„  p.  27). 

It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  NicolTs  curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  strange 
cry  and  flight  of  the  bird.  He  states  tliat  when  approached  it  flew  some 
distance,  and  then,  nt'tcr  rising,  it  suddenly  dropped  to  the  ground. —  W. 
Rusk  IN  Bittf.rfield,  4,  Stanhope  Place^  St.  Leonard* s-on-Seay  England. 

Ruffed  Grouse  in  Snow. —  From  records  in  the  snow  I  have  come  to 
the  possibly  trite  conclusion  that  the  Ruffed  Grouse  {Bonasa  mmhtUms)^ 
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when  not  scared  from  the  ground,  will  often  deliberately  clamber  to  some 
stump,  or  other  eminence,  in  order  to  get  good  wing-space  below  its  body 
for  the  first  stroke  in  flight.  The  awkwardness  of  a  leap  from  the  level 
I  found  beautifully  illustrated  upon  a  flat  piece  of  fresh  soft  snow  some 
three  inches  in  depth.  Here,  at  the  bird's  spring,  its  entire  form  from 
tip  of  tail  just  to  the  swell  of  the  throat,  and  from  tip  to  tip  of  both  wings, 
had  pressed  a  mould  some  inch  or  two  deep.  This  mould  measured 
eighteen  inches  long  and  twenty  inches  in  spread.  Even  the  primaries 
of  both  wings  were  perfectly  distinct,  struck  hard  and  clean.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  eleven  inches  in  front  of  this  wing-beat  the  primaries  had  again 
struck  into  the  snow,  an  inch  in  depth,  as  the  wings  met  below  the  bird's 
body  on  the  second  stroke.  The  tips  of  these  marks  at  their  deepest  were, 
I  think,  about  four  inches  apart,  showing  that  the  bird  normally  needs 
an  air-space  below  the  body  of  almost  the  wing's  full  length.  On  firm 
ground  the  legs  might  push  to  this  height;  but  on  soft  snow  this  manner 
of  departure  could  hardly  have  been  premeditated.  These  observations 
were  made  at  Beverly  Farms,  Mass. —  Reginald  C.  Robbins,  Boston^ 
Mass. 


The  Passenger  Pigeon. —  Since  the  year  187 1  I  had  not  seen  a  Wild 
Pigeon  until  1896,  when,  near  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  I  saw  a  pair.  The  fol- 
lowing year  in  the  same  vicinity,  I  saw  from  four  to  six  birds  on  several 
occasions  and  during  the  next  two  years  I  saw  about  the  same  number. 
The  past  season  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  observation. 

In  1898  I  wrote  in  *The  Globe,'  the  leading  daily  paper  of  Canada,  ask- 
ing any  one  who  had  seen  Wild  Pigeons,  during  recent  years,  to  make  it 
known.  This  elicited  many  replies  through  *  The  Globe  *  and  by  personal 
letters. 

There  was  a  general  agreement  as  to  a  total  disappearance  about  1870, 
continuing  until  1895.  A  few  stated  they  had  seen  an  occasional  bird 
earlier.  The  reports  were  from  all  parts  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba.  Mr. 
D.  C.  Black,  Appin,  Ont.,  writes:  "  I  saw  nine  in  a  wheat  field  near  the 
village  of  Glencoe,  and  they  are  the  first  I  have  seen  in  twenty-five  years. 
They  did  put  me  in  mind  of  the  olden  times.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  my  time  trying  to  strike  them  with  sticks.  They 
have  often  taken  half  a  day,  crossing  over  our  farm,  flying  very  low,  as 
they  seemed  to  be  very  tired  ....  To  see  a  few  of  them  is  to  me  as  seeing 
a  dear  old  friend." 

I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  Wild  Pigeon  abruptly  became 
Very  rare  about  1870  (it  is  probable  there  was  a  diminution  during  the 
previous  decade),  and  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  their  number  in 
•"ecent  vears. 

m 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  It 
*s  not  improbable,  some  epidemic  disease,  spreading  more  rapidly  on 
Account  of  the  immense  number  of  individuals,  nearlv  exterminated  the 
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8peciet.  In  such  a  case,  we  might  expect  to  see  them  again,  in  large 
numbers.  This  would  be  analogous  to  what  we  see  in  insects,  Damais 
arckippus  for  instance. 

The  food  supply  has  certainly  become  less.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  that  in  the  district  where  I  have  seen  Wild  Pigeons 
recently,  there  are  some  white  oak  trees  and  though  they  are  mostly  second 
growth,  they  succeed  quite  a  forest  of  old  oaks.  There  has,  in  this  locality 
probably,  been  a  continuous  supply  of  mast.  Mr.  S.  D.  Woodruff  of  St. 
Catherines,  Ont.,  writes,  that  he  learned  from  sea  captains  that  immense 
numbers  of  pigeons  perished  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being  exhausted  by 
contrary  winds  and  dense  fogs.  He  says  the  experience  of  several  ship 
masters  was  having  **  myriads  of  the  pigeons  alight  on  the  vessel  and 
rigging,  and  having  to  cast  them  off  into  the  sea." — G.  C.  Trkmaine 
Ward,  Napance^  Ont.^  Can. 

The  Occurrence  of  the  Ground  Dove  in  Virginia  —  While  on  a  visit  near 
Lynchburg,  Campbell  County,  I  flushed  and  killed  a  bird  which  upon 
examination  proved  to  be  this  species  {Columbigallina  pas^erina).  This 
is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of  this  kind  occurring  in  this  State.  The 
bird  was  shot  on  November  4,  1900,  and  was  a  female  in  fine  condition. 
It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Bertram  Roberts  of  Washington,  D.  C. — 
Percy  W.  Shufeldt,   Washington^  D.  C. 

Rachitis  in  Young  Red-shouldered  Hawks.  —  May  26,  1900,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Verrill  informed  me  that  he  had  that  morning  taken  four  downv 
young  Red-shouldered  Hawks  {Buteo  Uneatus)  from  a  nest  near  New 
Haven,  wishing  to  raise  them  for  photographic  purposes.  He  fed  them 
on  butcher's  meat,  and  they  grew  in  size  and  weight,  and  juvenal  plumage 
soon  began  to  show.  May  31  one  was  so  weak  that  it  was  put  to  death, 
and  the  others  seemed  out-of-sorls,  though  gaining  in  size  and  plumage. 
They  were  unable  to  lift  themselves  to  their  feet,  and  seemed  to  suffer 
pain  when  handled.  Their  characteristic  attitude  was  with  the  feel  thrust 
forward.     These  symptoms  increased  and  on  June  11  two  died. 

In  preparing  them  for  specimens  I  found  they  showed  well-marked  evi- 
dence ot  rickets.  Subcutaneous  fat  was  present  in  large  amounts,  but  the 
muscles  were  tlabhy  and  ana'niic  and  the  ligaments  lax.  The  epiphysial 
cartilage  was  somewhat  enlarged,  the  long  bones  deformed  and  unusually 
soft  and  tlexihlc,  and  the  tibia;  of  both  birds  showed  subperiosteal  frac- 
tures at  the  point  where  the  weight  of  the  body  would  come  when  seated. 
Doubtless  their  attempts  at  standing  aided  in  causing  these  fractures. 

As  Mr.  Verrill  and  I  were  at  this  time  collecting  in  western  Connecti- 
cut,  I  suggested  giving  the  surviving  hawk  bird-bodies  as  a  change  in 
diet,  thinking  that  possibly  these  young  birds  had  been  unable  to  assimi- 
late the  lime  necessarv  for  calcification  of  the  bones  from  meat  alone. 
Under  this  treatment  the  surviving  bird  improved  somewhat,  but  died  on 
June  15,  showing  on  dissection  a  condition  similar  to  the  others. 
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As  a  ^'oung  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  which  some  jears  ago  I  fed  on  meat, 
died  showing  similar  symptoms,  and  later  nine  young  Ferruginous  Rough- 
legs  flourished  on  a  diet  of  bird  and  mammal  bodies,  it  seems  probable  that 
these  birds  require  bone  in  their  food  to  attain  healthj  growth,  especially 
as  it  is  known  that  young  mammals  will  die  of  rickets  if  fed  from  birth  on 
meat  alone.  —  Louis  B.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  New  Haven^  Conn. 

New  Name  for  Nyctala. —  The  generic  name  of  Richardson*s  and  the 
Saw-whet  Owls,  Nyctala  Brehm,  1828,  is  preoccupied  by  Nyctalus 
Bowdish,  1825,  for  a  genus  of  mammals,  and  as  no  other  term  appears  to 
be  available  I  will  propose  Cryftoglaux  (KfnmTos,  hidden,  and  YXav(,  an 
owl),  with  Strix  tengmalmi  Gmelin  as  the  type.  The  species  in  our  list 
will  thus  stand  as  Cryftoglaux  tengmalmi rickardi'Oni{^ox\Vi\t,)^  and  Cryf- 
toglaux  acadica  (Gmelin).  —  Charles  W.  Richmond,  U.  S.  National 
Museum^  Washington^  D.  C. 

The  Pileated  Woodpecker  in  Connecticut — Late  last  December,  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Starr,  a  recent  graduate  of  Yale,  saw  in  Cornwall,  western 
Connecticut,  what  was  undoubtedly  a  Pileated  Woodpecker.  He  describes 
it  as  a  large  black  bird  nearly  the  size  of  a  Crow,  with  a  crimson  patch  on 
the  back  of  its  head,  and  some  white  markings,  also  having  a  very  long 
bill.  It  was  clinging  to  the  trunk  of  a  dead  tree,  pecking,  and  climbing- 
up  spirally.  It  moved  by  short  hops,  and  was  slow  and  irregular  in  flight. 
I  think  he  has  described  the  species  very  satisfactorily.  Its  occurrence  in 
this  State  is  now,  I  think,  very  uncommon. — Herbert  K.  Job,  Kent,  Conn^ 

Milvulus  versus  Muscivora.  —  The  generic  name  Muscivora  has  com- 
'Tionly  been  applied  to  that  group  of  Neotropical  flycatchers  of  which  Todus 
^egius  Gmelin  is  the  type  and  earliest  described  species.   A  careful  investi- 
gation, however,  shows  that  xXxii  mnvne  Muscivora  was  originally  employed 
by  Lac^pWe  (Discours  du  Coursd'Hist.  Nat.,  1799,  p.  5)  for  the  "  Mouche- 
•"olles  "  of  Buffon,  which  include  several  species  of  Old  and  New  Wprld 
^yrcatchers,  among  them  Tchitrea  paradisic   Tchitrea  mutata,  Milvulus 
^j^rannus  and  Milvulus  forficatus,  but  not  Muscivora  regia,  this  last  having 
Vi^en   placed  by  Buffon  among  the  "  Gobe  Mouches,"  the  group  Lacep^de 
i^^oc.    cit.)  calls  Muscicapa.     Todus  regius  {^Muscivora  regia  auct.)  can, 
^liercfore,  in  no  case  be  considered  the  type  oi  Muscivora.    What  that  type 
J^    was  first   determined    by  Fischer,  who,  in  1813  (Zoognosia,  I,  p.  54), 
^elected  Muscicapa  forficata  {^Milzmlus  forjicatus  auct.).  Since  Afilvttlus 
^wainson  (Zool.  Journ.,  Ill,  1827,  p.  165)  is  thus  antedated  by  Muscivora 
it  must  of  course  give  place. 

The  next  available  generic  name  for  Todus  regius  and  its  allies  is  Ony- 
<:Morkynckus  Fischer  (Zoognosia,  I,  1813,  pp.  31,42),  type  by  implication  T, 
9^€gius.     The   species   of   these  two  genera  will  therefore    now   stand  as 
follows : 


\ 
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Muscivora  forficata  (Gmelin). 
Muscivora  tyrannus  (Linnsus). 
Onyckorkynckus  regiui  (Gmelin). 
Ouyckorkynckui  swainsoni  (Pelzein). 
Onyckorkynckus  mexicanus  (Sclater). 
Onyckorkynckus  occidentalis  (Sclater). 

— Harry  C.  Oberholser,  Waskington^t  D,  C. 

Variation  in  Size  in  the  Wood  Pewee. —  The  Wood  Pewte  {f/ort'gopms 

Vi'rens)  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  its  breeding  range,  from  Florida 
to  Newfoundland,  shows  a  nice  gradation  in  size  from  large  examples  in 
the  south,  to  5iif a// examples  in  the  north.  This  fact  seems  worthjr  of  com- 
ment  as  the  northern  examples  of  a  species  are  generally  characterized  bir 
being  larger.  The  greater  size  of  the  southern  bird  has  heretofore  been 
commented  upon  bj  Mr.  C  J.  Maynard  {in  verbis).  The  birds  from  the 
north  average,  Males. :  Wing,  3.30 — ;  tarsus,  .52  ;  bill  (from  nostril  to  tip), 
.38  — ;  width  of  bill  (at  nostrils),  .26-I-.  Extremes:  Wing,  3.18  to  3.43; 
tarsus,  .46  to  .54;  bill,  .30  to  .43;  bill  (wd.),  .25  to. 29.  females:  Wing, 
3.15;  tarsus,  .49+;  bill,  .38-!-;  bill  (wd.),  25-!-.  Extremes:  Wing,  3.1 1  to 
3.18;  tarsus,  .45  to  .53;  bill,  .36  —  to  .40;  bill  (wd.),  .24  to  .27.  Those 
from  the  South  (arbitrary  dividing  line,  Lat.  42^),  Males:  Wing,  3^.i-|-; 
tarsus, .53-!- ;  bill,  .40 — ;  bill  (wd.),  .28-I-.  Extremes:  Wing,  3.30  to  3.55  ; 
tarsus,  .51  to  57;  bill,  .39  to  .43  ;  bill  (wd.),  .27  to  .32.  Females:  Wing, 
3.17-!-  ;  tarsus,  .52-!-  ;  bill,  .38-f  ;  bill  (wd.),  .27-I-.  Extremes  :  Wing,  3.08  to 
3.45;  tarsus,  .50  to  .58;  bill,  .37  to  .40;  bill  (wd.),  .25  to  .29.  These  meas- 
urements were  taken  from  a  series  of  thirty-two  specimens. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  thjit  both  the  figures  by  Catcsby  and  Abbot 
(Auk,  XIII,  p.  104),  show  the  pronounced  hook  and  larger  size  of  the  south- 
ern bird's  bill.  For  the  use  of  specimens  my  thanks  are  due  to  Drs.  Walter 
Faxon  and  C.  W.Richmond,  Messrs.  Witmer  Stone,  William  Brewster,  H. 
B.  Bigelow,  and  others. —  Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  Longwood^  Mass. 

The  Meadowlark  {Sturnella  magna)  at  Rangeley,  Maine.  —  Although 
the  Meadowlark  has  been  found  at  several  localities  in  northern  New 
England  the  capture  of  a  male  at  Rangeley,  Maine,  April  21,  1897,  by 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Haley,  is  perhaps  worth  recording.  The  specimen,  which 
is  in  high  spring  plumage,  has  been  recently  purchased  for  me  bv  Mr. 
M.  Abbott  Frazar,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  the  above  data. — 
William  Brewster,  Cambridge^  Mass. 

The  European  Starling  in  Connecticut.  —  December  3,  1900,  I  took  a 
male  Starling  (Sfurntts  vulgaris)  in  North  Haven,  Conn.  The  bird  was 
alone  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  flew  from  up  the  river  into  some  trees 
near  the  edge  of  the  Qiiinnipiack  Marshes.  I  judged  from  its  actions  that 
it  was  looking  for  the  blackbirds  which  every  autumn  roost  in  large  num- 
l>er8  in   the  rushes  near  where  it  was  shot,  and  with  which  it  mav  have 
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associated  before  they  left  for  the  South.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ho/t  telU  me  that 
three  Starlings  have  been  taken  recently  from  a  flock  that  is  spending  the 
winter  on  Noroton  Hill,  near  Stamford.  —  Louis  B.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  Nevf 
Haven^  Conn. 

Snow  Bunting  at  Sea. —  About  noon  on  November  17,  1900,  a  Snow 
Bunting  (Plectropkenax  nivalis)  was  observed  at  sea  by  Mr.  Paul  du 
Chaillu  and  myself,  on  board  the  American  line  steamer  *  New  York.' 
The  bird  approached  from  a  southwesterly  direction  and  alighted  in  the 
rigging,  flying  in  a  rather  labored  manner.  The  vessel  was  then  260 
miles  east  of  Sand}'  Hook  and  50  miles  distant  from  the  eastern  end  of 
Nantucket,  the  nearest  land.  The  weather  was  fair. —  Hugh  M.  Smith, 
M.  D.,  Washing'ton^  D.  C. 

Montana  Redpolls. — A  small  series  of  Redpolls  collected  by  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Hodges  at  Miles  City  and  Fort  Keogh,  Montana,  during  the  winter  of 
1 899-1900  has  come  recently  into  my  possession.  The  majority  are 
specimens  of  Acanthis  linaria^  but  there  are  three  skins  of  A.  I.  rostratat 
two  of  .^.  /.  holbcelliiy  and  two  of  A.  hornemannii exilipes. 

The  Greater  Redpoll  was  taken  on  March  i  and  6,  the  HolboelTs  (which 
Prof.  Ridgway  has  examined)  on  March  2,  and  the  Hoary,  on  February 
26  and  March  12.  I  can  And  previous  records  for  only  .^cawMiV  linaria 
from  Montana. —  Louis  B.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Acanthis  linaria  rostrata  and  Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus  in  Con- 
necticut.—  In  a  small  collection  of  bird  skins  given  me  some  time  ago  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Hotchkiss  of  this  city  I  find  two  skins  of  the  Greater  Redpoll. 
They  were  taken  by  Dr.  Hotchkiss  near  New  Haven  on  December  17,  1878, 
and  are,  I  believe,  the  only  specimens  of  this  subspecies  so  far  recorded 
from  Connecticut. 

In  the  same  collection  was  an  unlabclled  skin  of  a  female  Yellow-headed 
Hlackbird,  which  Dr.  Hotchkiss  told  me  he  was  certain  was  shot  near  New 
leaven  in  June,  1878.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  report  that 
Another  female  of  this  species  was  taken  on  Monomoy  Island,  Mass.,  Sep- 
ttimber  8,  1897,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Revere,  and  given  to  me  while  in  the  flesh. — 
X-x>uis  B.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  New  Haz^eny  Conn. 

Deformity  of  Maxilla  in  the  House  Sparrow.  — The  accompanying  illus- 
trations show  the  overgrowth  of  maxilla  after  loss  of  mandible  in  a  male 
Nasser  domesticus.     The  photograph  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Verrill,  who 
«hot  the  bird  in  his  yard  in  New  Haven,  December  10,  1900,  and  brought  it 
to  me  in  the  flesh. 

The  culmen  measures  .60  inch  from  nostril  against  an  average  of  .39 
inch  in  five  normal  males  of  this  species.  The  maxilla  measures  .16  inch 
in  depth  at  tip  on  the  right  side,  but  had  been  worn  off  on  the  left  where 
all  that  was  left  of  the  mandible  approached  it.     The  normal  outer  cov- 
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ering  of  the  bill  penitti  at  the  b««  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  ei- 
tending  .31  Inch  along  the  culmen;  thl»  portion  thus  showing  much  the 
shape  of  a  normal  maxilla.  On  the  reat  this  outer  lajer  hM  diiappeared, 
doubtless  from  effort  of  the  bird  10  scoop  up  food.  Mr.  Verrill  said  he 
BBw  it  attempt  to  pick  up  pieces  of  cracker  in  this  manner- 

Of  the  mandible  only  a  fragmeni  .18  inch  long  (measured  from  the  com- 
mitsural  angle)  at  the  base  of  the  left  ramus  Is  present,  the  rest  having 


been  lost  through  some  accident.  The  wound  had  healed,  leaving  the 
tongue  esposed.  MosI  of  the  feathers  on  the  upper  throat  and  malar  re- 
gion have  been  «orn  nvinv.  and  the  plumage  in  general  was  dirty,  rum- 
pled and  matted,  as  the  bird  was  of  course  unable  to  preen.  The  body  was 
emaciated,  but  there  was  a  little  subcutaneous  fat.  and  a  partial  moll  was 
in  progress.  The  stomach  contained  a  Hltle  white  sand,  and  a  soft,  whit- 
ish substance,  probably  cracker. 

That  Ihiii  bird  in  its  crippled  condition  after  the  loss  of  the  mandible 
succeeded  in  living  the  time  necesBarj  for  the  great  overgrowth  of  the 
maxilla  seems  to  me  very  remarkable.  Mr.  W.  II.  Ilovt  of  Stamford  has 
shown  me  a  mounted  I'arrot  [Amaioiia  leaeacepiala)  in  which  the  mandible 
bad  grown  over  the  maxilla  and  extendi;  for  more  than  one  third  of  an  inch 
upwards,  but  this  bird  lived  in  captivity.  —  Lovis  B.  Bishop.  M.  D.,  Ntvt 
Havtn.  Conn. 

The  Loggerhead  Shrike  in  New  Brunswick. —  On  different  occaaiona 
broods  of  young  >>hrikes  have  been  seen  near  here,  and  the  writer  alwava 
supposed  they  ucrc  the  Northern  Shrike  {I.anius  borralii).  as  that  waa 
the  only  species  of  shrike  in  Chamberlain').  list  nf  New  Brunswick  Blrda. 
But  two  years  ago  on  writing  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman  of  their  occurrence. 
he  suggested  that  they  were  LaMiHs  ludovicianKi.  Since  that  date  no 
young  have  Ix'cn  observed,  but  during  the  past  summer,  at  two  difierent 
limes,  shrikes  were  seen  that,  I  was  most  certain,  were  Ihe  Loggerhead, 
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but  having  no  gun  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  specimen  for  close  inspection. 
On  the  15th  of  January  while  calling  on  a  taxidermist  friend,  I  saw  what 
was  without  a  doubt  a  Loggerhead  Shrike,  that  had  been  taken  near  here, 
yet  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  anything  uncommon,  as  he  is  very  poorly 
informed  in  ornithology.  This  is  probably  a  new  addition  to  the  birds  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  for  which  a  keen  lookout  will  be  kept  in  future  — 
Wm.  H.  Moore,  Scotch  Lake,  York  Co.,  N.  B. 


The  Scientific  Name  of  the  Southern  Yellow-throat  —  Mr.  Chapman's 
disagreement  (Auk,  Oct.,  1900,  p.  389)  with  my  acceptance  of  Geothlypis 
trickas  roscoe  (Aud.),  brings  up  an  interesting  nomenclatural  question 
well  worth  discussing.  I  have  never  seen  trickas  in  a  cypress  tree,  but  I 
have  seen  roscoe  often.  This  is  not  of  course  evidence  that  Audubon 
shot  a  roscoe  but  neither  is  Mr.  Chapman's  idea  that  the  bird  was  a 
trickas  because  it  was  high  up  in  a  cypress  and  the  time  September.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Audubon  knew  little  about  subspecies  and 
nothing  about  their  values,  and  therefore  his  action  in  reversing  a  former 
view  is  not  surprising.  Also,  previous  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Has- 
brouck's  paper,  and  Mr.  Brewster's  name  for  the  western  bird,  all  were 
considered  as  trickas.  My  conclusion  on  the  subject  was  based  on  ideas 
not  thought  necessary  to  discuss  in  a  long  paper  but  I  will  do  so  now 
that  the  issue  has  been  raised. 

Hasbrouck  definitely  and  rightly  separated  the  southern  bird  and 
would  have  given  a  new  name  but  for  the  existence  of  the  name  Sylvia 
roscoe.  It  seemed  reasonable  from  the  evidence  before  him  that  Audu- 
bon's bird  under  the  circumstances  was  the  southern  form.  Chapman 
brought  forward  no  additional  evidence  concerning  the  distribution  of 
these  birds  and  has  not  disproved  the  early  view  of  Audubon,  or  Has- 
brouck's  action.  The  known  eastern  distribution  of  these  birds  for 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  limits  set  for  it  by  Chapman,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  Gulf  specimens  referable  to  the  same  form,  renders  Hasbrouck's 
acceptance  of  Audubon's  name  logical  and  reasonable.  It  should  be, 
scientifically  speaking,  necessary  that  positive  evidence  should  be  acquired 
before  upsetting  a  name  so  well  established  as  Hasbrouck's,  yet  Mr. 
Chapman  furnished  none  in  his  paper  and  none  since. 

There  is  no  taint  on  Hasbrouck's  name ;  it  is  not  a  homonyn,  nor  is  there 
a  particle  of  evidence  to  prove  or  even  tending  to  show,  that  it  is  a  synonym 
of  G.  trickas  trickas.  It  is  really  necessary  to  dispose  logically  of  the 
older  name  by  evidence^  not  opinion.  I  consider  that  there  are  three 
things  which  should  prevent  acceptance  of  Mr.  Chapman's  name,  and  that 
the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  Mr.  Chapman,  not  with  the  other  side. 
It  is  necessary  to  prove  that  Sylvia  roscoe  is  a  synonym  of  G.  trickas 
trickas.  It  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  southern  bird  does  not  exist  in 
the  cypress  swamps  of  Mississippi.  It  is  necessary  to  show  that  another 
form  occurs  in  that  State  that  in  all  probability  is  Audubon's  bird.    Until 
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the  certainty  of  either  of  these  premises  is  shown,  priority  and  fairness 
demands  that  G.  t.  roscoe  should  stand.  I  think  now,  as  I  thought  long 
ago,  that  the  publication  of  G.  i.  ignoia  was  unnecessary  and  should  be 
ignored  until  proof,  not  opinion,  is  produced  to  set  aside  the  older  name. 
— William  Palmer,    Washington^  D.  C. 

The  Correct  Name  for  the  Florida  Yellow-throat —  Accepting  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's line  of  argument,  in  the  preceding  note,  as  the  logical  one  by  which 
to  determine  the  proper  name  of  the  Florida  Yellow-throat,  I  would  ask 
him  on  what  ground  he  ignores  Audubon's  statement  that  the  bird  he 
described  as  Sylvia  roscoe  was  a  young  Maryland  Yellow-throat.^  Audu- 
bon was  more  discriminating  than  Mr.  Palmer  evidently  believes  him  to 
have  been  and  until  his  identification  of  Sylvia  roscoe  has  been  proved  to 
be  erroneous  we  are  not  justified  in  rejecting  his  views. 

It  may  be  added,  that  all  the  facts  in  the  case  strongly  suggest  that 
Audubon's  type  was  a  migrant.  Hence,  even  if  it  be  later  discovered  that 
the  breeding  Yellow-throats  of  western  Mississippi  are  identical  with  the 
resident  Florida  form,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Audubon*t  name 
roscoe  is  applicable  to  them.  In  short,  we  shall  be  warranted  in  reversing 
Audubon's  decision  only  after  an  examination  of  his  type,  and  as  this 
probably  does  not  exist,  there  will  doubtless  never  be  a  reason  for  refus- 
ing to  accept  his  conclusions. —  Frank  M.  Chapman,  American  Musemm 
of  Natural  History^  New  York  City. 

Probable  Breeding  of  the  Red-bellied  Nuthatch  near  Boston.  —  I  am 
requested  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Mosher  to  report  that  he  saw  in  June,  1S99,  in  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  a  Red-bellied  Nuthatch  {Sitta  canadensis)  busily  engaged  in 
catching  and  carrying  away  larvae,  presumably  to  its  young.  Mr.  Mosher 
failed,  however,  to  locate  the  supposed  nest,  for  the  Nuthatch,  as  he  was 
tracing  it  through  the  woods,  was  set  upon  by  a  Wood  Pewee  and  driven 
out  of  sight. 

On  other  occasions  during  the  summer  of  1899,  this  species  was  observed 
in  this  locality  by  Mr.  Mosher.  —  J.  A.  Farley,  Maiden^  Mast. 

The  Newfoundland  Veery  {Hylocickla  fuscescens  fuliginosa)  in  Massa- 
chusetts. —  On  the  27th  of  last  September  I  shot  a  specimen  of  this  lately 
described  bird  in  Lanesboro,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  —  the  first  example 
taken  in  this  State.  The  four  autumnal  records  for  New  England  fall 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  five  days  (Sept.  23-27),  and  indicate  a  migra- 
tion through  this  region  considerably  later  than  the  departure  of  the  native 
Veeries  for  the  South.  In  1889  I  killed  a  Veery  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  on 
the  extraordinarily  late  date,  Oct.  5.  This  bird  was  unfortunately  not  pre- 
served, but  without  much  doubt  it  belonged  to  the  r  Act  fuliginosa.  —  Wal- 
ter Faxon,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoblogy^  Cambridge^  Mass. 
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Notes  from  Northern  New  York.  —  At  Chateaugav  Lake,  Clinton  Co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  24, 1  saw  a  typical  specimen  of  Uria  lomvia  which  had 
been  shot  on  the  lake  just  before  it  was  closed  by  the  ice  —  that  is,  about 
Dec.  12  or  13,  1900. 

On  the  24th  also  I  found  the  body  of  a  Great  Blue  Heron  {Ardea  Aerodias), 
from  which  the  wings  had  been  cut  off,  lying  on  top  of  the  snow  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  As  the  last  heavy  snow  in  that  section  fell  on  Dec.  12, 
1900,  the  bird  could  not  have  been  killed  before  that  date.  The  plumage 
was  immature.  —  Geo.  C.  Shattuck,  Boston^  Mass. 

Florida  Bird  Notes.  —  The  greatest  migration  of  birds  that  I  have  ever 
witnessed  occurred  here  during  about  two  hours  of  the  morning  of  Jan.  31. 
The  movement  was  composed  exclusively  of  White-bellied  Swallows,  thou- 
sands of  which  passed  headed  south  ;  wind  fresh  S.  W.,  thermometer 
80°.  This  migration  was  evidently  caused  by  a  cold  wave  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  State. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbirds  have  been  with  us  all  winter,  also  Bona- 
parte's Gulls.  This  is  the  first  season  I  have  observed  the  latter  here. — 
E.  J.  Brown,  Lemon  City,  Florida, 

Notes  from  the  Magdalen  Islands.  — T  had  the  pleasure  the  past  season, 
with  A|r.  C.  S.  Day,  of  spending  three  weeks  at  the  Magdalen  Islands. 
We  devoted  most  of  the  time  to  Coffin  Island  and  East  Point,  as  being 
least  known,  arriving  there  on  June  12.  For  four  days  we  were  isolated 
from  the  world  at  the  wonderful  Bird  Rocks.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  more  noteworthy  of  many  observations. 

On  June  13  Mr.  Day  was  so  fortunate  as  to  flush  a  Least  Sandpiper 
(Tringa  minutilla)  from  her  nest  with  four  half-incubated  eggs.     The 
Hest   was  a  mere  hollow  in  the  *  barrens,'  just  back  from  the  edge  of  a 
slough,  among  sparse  growth  of  coarse  grass  and  moss,  the  structural 
Part  consisting  of  simply  a  few  dry  bayberry  leaves.     The  eggs  were  of  a 
light  grayish  buff,  marked  rather  sparsely,  except  at  the  crown,  where 
there  was  a  thick  mass  of  spots  and  blotches.     The  markings  were  of  a 
''ich  dark  brown,  verging  on  blackish  at  the  crown,  with  occasional  sub- 
dued lilac.     In  size  they  varied  only  from  1.18  to  1.20  inches  in  length, 
5ind  from  .82  to  .88  in  breadth.     The  owners  were  both  present,  and  so 
Exceedingly  tame  that  I  photographed  one  of  them  upon  the  nest.     The 
love  song  is  beautiful,  a  mellow  twittering,  emitted  as  the  bird  circles 
^bout.     I  met  the  species  several  times,  and  it  is  considered  by  the  fish- 
ermen a  regular  and  frequent  breeder. 

The  same  is  their  opinion  regarding  both  the  Scaup  Ducks.  I  saw 
Scaups  occasionally,  and  finally  discovered  a  nest  of  the  Greater  Scaup 
{AylAya  marila  nearctica)  with  nine  eggs,  June  29,  on  a  small  island  in 
**  the  Great  Pond,"  flushing  the  female  at  very  close  quarters.  The  nest 
Mas  a  bed  of  down  in  the  grass,  the  eggs  fresh  and  notably  larger  than 
the  many  of   the  Lesser  Scaup  I    have  found  in  the  West,  ranging  in 
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length,  with  one  exception,  from  2.50  to  2.60  inches,  and  in  breadth  from 
1.70  to  1.80.  In  color  they  were  almost  exactly  like  some  eggs  of  the 
Bittern  that  I  had  just  taken,  with  a  little  more  of  an  olive  tinge.  None 
of  the  books  give  this  species  as  nesting  in  eastern  North  America,  so 
perhaps  this  is  the  first  known  instance.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Lesser 
Scaup,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  late  breeder.  Only  a  few  rods  away,  on 
another  *  nubble/  were  nests  and  eggs  of  a  belated  Dusky  Duck,  and  of  a 
habitually  late-breeding  Red-breasted  Merganser.  I  also  found  a  nest  of 
the  Blue-winged  Teal  on  June  16,  the  young  alive  in  the  shell. 

The  Bittern,  the  Horned  Grebe  and  the  Rusty  Grackle  breed  abundantly 
in  the  swamps  and  ponds  near  East  Point.  Of  the  first  I  found  one  nest 
with  six  eggs,  the  books  giving  five  as  the  maximum.  At  the  time  of  our 
arrival  the  young  Rusty  Crackles  had  just  left  the  nests.  These  are  very 
similar  to  nests  of  the  Robin,  and  are  built  low  down  in  the  spruces, 
usually  near  the  ends  of  thick  boughs.  I  found  this  species  only  near  East 
Point,  in  clumps  of  spruces  on  wet  ground  by  the  ponds.  Piping  and 
Ring-necked  Plover  were  breeding  abundantly  on  the  long  sand-bar  be- 
tween Grand  Entry  and  Grindstone,  but  were  almost  wholly  absent  at 
East  Point. 

The  stay  on  Bird  Rock  was  fascinating  beyond  compare,  amid  the 
whirring  multitudes  of  sea-birds.  One  morning  we  rowed  over  to  and 
climbed  North  Bird,  inspecting  the  Gannet  colony  on  top.  For  the  sake 
of  the  cause  of  bird-protection,  I  will  here  say  that  I  was  witness  to  the 
landing  of  a  party  of  fishermen  on  Great  Bird,  after  they  had  taken  every- 
thing on  North  Bird  that  they  could  reach  or  shoot,  who  fired  raking 
shots  again  and  again  into  the  masses  of  birds  upon  their  nests,  mowing 
them  down  like  grass,  to  leave  them  there  dead  or  dying, —  a  most  horri- 
ble and  pathetic  sight.  Will  not  our  committee  on  bird-protection,  the 
Audubon  Society,  and  individual  friends  of  the  birds,  use  their  influence 
to  induce  the  Canadian  authorities  to  forbid  or  restrict  the  looting  of  the 
Bird  Rocks,  and  make  the  keeper  of  the  light  a  warden? 

In  all  I  noted  65  species  on  the  islands,  52  of  these,  at  least,  undoubtedly 
breeding.  Curiously,  staying  mostly  about  East  Point,  I  failed  to  find  a 
number  of  the  small  land-birds  that  others  have  reported,  but,  as  I  had 
hoped,  this  was  counterbalanced  by  the  water-birds.  Comparing  my 
list  with  those  of  Cory,  Brewster,  Bishop,  and  Young,  I  have  three  species 
not  recorded  by  tliein:  —  Barn  Swallow,  Mourning  Warbler,  and  Glaucous 
Gull.  The  first  of  these  is  now  common,  and  perhaps  has  come  in  there 
quite  recently. 

Five  more  species  seem  to  be  unrecorded  in  the  breeding-season 
(June),  namely,  Bonaparte's  Gull,  Eider,  Lesser  Yellow-legs,  Saw-whet 
Owl,  and  Tree  Swallow.  Of  these  last  only  the  Saw-whet  was  prored 
to  breed,  by  my  finding  a  dead  fledgling  in  a  Flicker's  hole.  Fishermen 
declared  that  the  Bonaparte's  Gull  breeds,  but  all  I  saw  were  in  immature 
plumage. —  Herbert  K.  Job,  Kent,  Comn. 
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New  Brunswick  Notes.  —  Lincoln's  Sparrow  {Melospfxa  lincolnit)  was 
observed  near  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  on  August  10, 1900,  and  a  Cardinal  Gros- 
beak {^Cardinalis  cardinalis)  at  Scotch  Lake  on  August  20,  the  second 
occurrence  of  this  species  here  known  to  me.  Three  male  Purple  Finches 
{Carpodacus  purpureus)  were  observed  at  Scotch  Lake  on  February  4, 
1901,  and  seven  Goldfinches  (Astragalinus  tristis)  at  the  same  place  on 
February  15.  Our  ordinary  winter  birds  have  been  very  scarce. — Wm. 
H.  Moore,  Scotch  Lake^  York  Co.,  N.  B. 

Birds  observed  during  a  Steamer  Voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia.  —  September  8,  i8g8.  Midday  ;  within  sight  of 
the  surf  off  Point  Reyes,  California;  clear  and  calm.  Several  Western 
Gulls  were  near  the  steamer  and  a  Black-footed  Albatross  followed  in  its 
wake.  A  small  flock  of  shore  birds,  apparently  Northern  Phalaropes, 
passed  by,  flying  northward  instead  of  southward. 

North  of  Point  Reyes,  about  ten  miles  offshore.  A  few  Dark-bodied 
Shearwaters  were  skimming  over  the  surface.  A  Pink-footed  Shearwater, 
as  it  coursed  about,  came  near  the  ship,  and  five  Black-footed  Albatrosses 
followed  astern. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced  a  brisk  breeze  developed.  Black-footed 
Albatrosses  continued  in  attendance ;  several  Pink-footed  Shearwaters 
were  passed  by  the  way. 

September  g.  Morning;  about  seven  miles  off  Rogue  River,  Oregon; 
cea  like  glass.  Gassings  Auklets  were  abundant  in  companies  on  the 
water.     An  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  and  a  Mourning  Dove  alighted  on  the 

>  

vessel.  Several  other  doves  were  seen.  Five  Black-footed  Albatrosses 
accompanied  us.  The  list  of  birds  was  further  increased  by  a  company  of 
Western  Gulls,  two  Pelagic  Cormorants,  a  Tufted  Puffin,  a  Loon,  and  a 
t>ark-bodied  Shearwater. 

North  of  Cape  Blanco;  twenty  miles  offshore;  land  hidden  from  view. 
A.n  American  Pipit  and  a  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  came  aboard;  there  being 
'^o  better  substitute  for  a  tree  the  Nuthatch  hunted  for  food  on  one  of  the 
nnasts.  Several  Tufted  Puffins  were  sighted  and  six  Black-footed  Alba- 
t.i~osses  bore  us  company. 

September  10.  Morning;  near  Cape  Flattery;  smoky  from  forest  fires; 
"^He  ocean  without  a  ripple.  A  Sandwich  Sparrow  and  a  Yellow  Warbler 
^>oarded  the  ship;  we  passed  a  small  band  of  Dark-bodied  Shearwaters 
*'«tting  on  the  water. 

Between  10  and  11  a.m.,  a  Townsend*s  Warbler,  a  Wilson's  Warbler, 
^^veral  Yellow  Warblers,  and  an  American  Pipit  sought  refuge  on  the 
^eck. 

Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca;  2  p.m.;  land  hidden  by  smoke.  A  Red-shafted 
flicker  appeared  and  alighted  on  the  stays  supporting  the  smokestack, 
Completing  the  list  of  the  birds  of  the  voyage.  —  Leverett  M.  Loo.mis, 
"California  Academy  of  Sciences^  San  Francisco, 
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Occurrence  of  Tringa  maculata  and  Other  American  Birds  in  Hawaii. 

—  The  following  brief  notes  are  in  line  with  those  published  hy  the  writer 
in  'The  Auk*  for  July,  1900,  and  tend  to  show  that  a  greater  number  of 
American  littoral  species  find  their  way  annually  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
than  hitherto  has  been  supposed. 

Tringa  maculata.  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  —  Mr.  George  C.  Hewitt  shot 
a  specimen  of  this  Sandpiper  at  Kaalualu  on  the  Kau  coast,  Oct.  14,  1900. 
Later  in  the  month  he  procured  a  second  example  in  the  same  locality, 
kindly  sending  both  specimens  in  alcohol  to  the  writer  for  identification. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  record  of  the  bird  in  the  islands.  For  the 
present,  at  least,  we  must  regard  its  presence  here  as  accidental. 

Charadrius  squatarola.  Black-bellied  Plover.  —  A  specimen  of  this 
Plover  was  shot  by  Mr.  Hewitt  late  in  October  near  Kaalualu.  This  is 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  bird  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  though  no  doubt  its  casual  appearance  is  to  be  looked  for  in  flocks 
of  its  relative,  the  Golden  Plover. 

Calidris  arenaria.  Sanderling.  —  I  mention  this  species  merely  to 
note  that  Mr.  Hewitt  shot  a  specimen  on  the  Kau  coast  in  October,  and 
that  early  in  the  same  month  two  individuals  visited  the  Hilo  Beach  and 
remained  there  for  more  than  a  fortnight  where  I  watched  them  daily 
feeding  unconcernedly  within  a  few  yards  of  the  houses.  As  I  have  else- 
where stated,  the  species  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  annual  winter  visitor, 
though  in  small  numbers. 

Bernicla,  sp.  ? —  In  October  at  least  two  distinct  bands  of  American  Geese 
were  seen  on  a  number  of  occasions  near  Hilo,  and  a  number  were  killed, 
none  of  which,  however,  was  the  writer  fortunate  enough  to  see.  Probably 
there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  individuals  altogether.  Both  B.  nigricans 
and  B.  minima  are  quoted  by  Wilson  (Birds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Introduction,  p.  xxv)  from  Kauai  on  the  authority  of  Palmer,  Mr. 
Rothschild's  collector.  In  time  no  doubt  all  the  species  of  geese  from 
the  west  coast  of  America  will  be  recorded  from  the  islands  as  accidental 
visitors.  Th.1t  any  considerable  number  of  geese  will  ever  seek  winter 
quarters  in  the  islands  is  more  than  doubtful,  since  suitable  feeding 
grounds  of  sufficient  extent  are  not  found  here. 

Dafila  acuta.  Pintail. — I  cannot  learn  that  this  duck  is  ever  very 
common  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  It  is,  however,  to  be  classed  with  the 
Shoveller  as  an  annual  winter  migrant,  though  by  no  means  so  common 
as  that  species.     A  few  arc  obtained  each  year  by  sportsmen. 

Graculus,  sp  ?  —  A  cormorant  made  its  appearance  the  last  week 
in  November  in  Hilo  Harbor,  where,  apparently  it  has  established  head- 
quarters, wandering  from  here  along  the  coast  to  the  south  for  several 
miles.  Mr.  Pratt,  who  has  seen  and  shot  cormorants  in  California  many 
times,  is  my  informant,  and  he  has  seen  the  individual  in  question  sev- 
eral times  at  close  range.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  conjecture  the 
species. — H.  W.  Henshaw,  ////<?,  Hawaii. 
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Notes  on  the  Moulting  of  Spinus  pinus  and  of  Hirundo  erythrogaster. 
— In  the  January  *  Auk/  Mr.  Stone  has  so  pleasantly  reviewed  my  paper 
on  '  The  Plumages  and  Moults  of  the  Passerine  Birds  of  New  York/  that 
it  is  evident  we  are  in  complete  accord  as  to  the  facts  and  conclusions 
which  we  have  each  reached  working  along  independent  lines.  There 
are,  however,  two  species,  the  Pine  Finch  and  the  Barn  Swallow,  about 
which  there  is  yet  a  word  to  be  said.  Mr.  Stone  appears  to  be  correct  in 
claiming  a  prenuptial  moult  in  the  Pine  Finch,  but  it  is  ordinarily  so 
extremely  limited  that  I  considered  it  as  the  irregular  renewal,  found  in 
spring  in  so  many  species,  which  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  distinct 
moult.  Two  of  Mr.  Stone's  Pennsylvania  birds  taken  in  May  show  more 
evidence  of  growth  of  new  feathers  about  the  head  and  throat,  and  even 
of  new  tertiaries,  than  I  would  have  suspected  from  the  other  mate- 
rial I  have  studied.  The  re-examination  of  nearly  150  specimens,  taken 
every  month  in  the  year,  shows  that  birds  of  April,  May  and  June  arc 
exceedingly  worn.  Among  seven  April  and  eleven  May  specimens,  I 
find  so  little  evidence  of  the  growth  of  a  few  new  feathers,  and  only  on 
the  throat,  that  Mr.  Stone's  specimens  which  I  have  examined  arc  indeed 
a  surprise  to  me,  and  suggest  unusual  precocity.  As,  however,  this 
species  is  subject  to  a  considerable  amount  of  wear,  it  is  probable  that  it 
belongs  with  those  species  having  a  very  limited  first  prenuptial  moult 
which  is  not  repeated  a  second  year,  and  the  wear,  quickly  affecting  the 
new  feathers,  obliterates  evidences  of  moult. 

Mr.  Stone  and  I  do  not  quite  agree  about  the  Barn  Swallow  (^Hirundo 
trytkrogaster),  for  he  speaks  of  an  "apparent  prenuptial  moult,*'  basing 
his  opinion  on  a  bird  (Phila.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  No.  28576,  September  i, 
Pennsylvania),  which  he  considers  an  adult  after  the  postnuptial  moult, 
and  therefore  requiring  a  prenuptial  moult  to  produce  the  attenuated 
lateral  rectrices  of  the  breeding  bird.  The  specimen  in  question  has  been 
kindly  loaned  to  me,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  a  young  bird  in  fresh  juvenal 
plumage,  for  the  slight  forking  of  the  tail  and  the  green  tinge  of  the  back 
with  reddish-brown  edgings  on  the  rump,  nape  and  wingcoverts  are  char- 
acteristic of  a  dozen  other  young  birds  in  my  own  collection.  The  green 
tinge,  by  the  way,  is  peculiar  to  the  young  of  all  our  Swallows,  and  of 
other  birds  with  iridescent  feathers,  like  Crows  and  Blackbirds,  in  which 
adults  are  usually  bluer  or  purpler  than  young  birds.  Here  is  a  case 
where  immaturity  might  be  shown  by  softening  the  skin  and  examining 
the  ossification  of  the  skull. 

Three  other  interesting  Barn  Swallows  have  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Stone.  Two  of  them  have  already  been  noticed  in  his  valuable  paper  on 
moult,  and  I  agree  with  him  that  two  of  them  (Phila.  Acad.  Nat,  Sci.,  No. 
28574,  August  7,  Pennsylvania,  and  No.  28577,  September  i,  Pennsyl- 
vania), are  adults  just  beginning  the  postnuptial  moult,  which,  doubtless, 
would  have  been  completed  after  they  had  reached  winter  quarters,  or 
perhaps  while  on  the  journey  thither.  The  same  sort  of  feather  renewal 
takes  place  among  some  of  the  Tyrannidae,  Laridae,  Limicolae  and  others 
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of  strong  flight,  and  the  body  feathers  are  very  apt  to  precede  in  their 
growth  the  remiges  and  rectrices,  although  in  the  two  specimens  cited, 
the  rectrices  are  already  partly  renewed.  The  third  specimen  (Phila. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  No.  15661,  French  Guiana),  is  unfortunately  undated,  but 
it  is  evidently  passing  from  the  juvenal  plumage  by  what  must  be  called 
a  postjuvenal  moult.  The  worn  first  primary,  inner  secondaries  and  a 
few  of  the  rectrices,  together  with  a  green-tinged  back,  indicate  a  young 
bird.  The  crown  now  worn  brown  also  indicates  juvenal  plumage,  while 
new  feathers  are  breaking  from  their  sheaths,  both  on  the  head  and 
throat.  These  birds  all  bear  out  my  conclusion  that  adult  Swallowt 
moult  earlier  than  young  birds  which  undergo  a  complete  postjuvenal 
moult,  often  in  midwinter.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  expedient  to  speak  of  a 
postjuvenal  moult  and  not  of  a  prenuptial,  even  in  those  species  which 
are  late  in  assuming  a  first  winter  dress,  which  then  becomes  that  of  the 
first  summer  simply  through  wear.  This  sequence  of  plumages  obtains 
largely  both  among  the  North  American  Hirundinidse  and  Tyrannidae, 
and  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  it. 

I  would  also  correct  here  a  slip  of  Mr.  Stone's  pen  at  page  118  of  his 
review  in  *  The  Auk,'  where  he  has  inadvertently  credited  the  Cross 
bills  with  a  *' prenuptial  *' moult,  meaning  of  course,  the  postnuptial. — 
Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  New   York  City. 

To  Remove  Fat  from  Bird  Skins. —  Fat  on  sea  and  water  birds  is 
especially  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  It  means  long  and  tedious  scraping,  often 
with  unsatisfactory  results.  Benzine,  sulphuric  ether,  alkalies  and  other 
solvents  of  grease  and  oils,  are  either  unpleasant  to  use,  dangerous  in  a 
room  with  (ire  or  lamp,  evaporate  rapidly  or  are  expensive,  and  after  all 
only  dissolve  the  contiguous  layer  of  fat  at  each  application,  often  leav- 
ing the  skin  in  bad  condition. 

One  day,  when  almost  on  the  point  of  throwing  away  in  despair  a 
hopelessly  fat  specimen,  which  had  l)een  scraped  until  nearly  disinte- 
grated, and,  after  having  l)een  treated  with  cornmeal,  sawdust  and 
plaster  of  Paris,  still  showed  oil  when  pinched,  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
of  using  an  absorbent  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  melt  out  the 
oil  and  absorb  it  at  the  same  time.  Some  plaster  of  Paris  was  put  in  a 
bread  tin,  heated  on  top  of  the  stove  until  fairly  hot  to  the  hand,  and 
then  a  thick  layer  was  spread  on  the  bird  skin.  This  was  pressed  down 
and  manipulated  until  a  sutficient  time  seemed  to  have  elapsed,  when  it 
was  carefully  brushed  off.  The  result  exceeded  my  expectation.  A  sec- 
ond application  practically  removed  all  the  oil.  Since  then  I  have  con- 
tinued using  this  method  with  success. 

The  skin  must,  of  course.  Ix?  first  scraped  so  as  to  break  the  fat-con- 
taining  tissues  and  as  much  fal  as  possible  scraped  off,  using  cornmeal 
or  sawdust  as  an  absorbent  while  operating.  After  this  the  hot 
absorbent  may  be  applied.  The  skin  may  seem  very  dry  after  the  opera- 
tion, but  this  is  really  only  on  the  surface,  and  going  over  it  with  a  damp 
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sponge  or  cloth  will  moisten  it  enough  to  make  the  necessary  amount  of 
arsenic  adhere  and  to  keep  the  skin  pliable  until  stuffed. 

Fine  sawdust  or  cornmeal  may  be  used  hy  taking  care  to  stir  while 
heating,  but  plaster  of  Paris  gives  the  best  results,  as  it  can  be  heated  to 
a  much  higher  temperature  than  anything  organic,  and  with  no  trouble. 
On  birds  of  dark  colored  plumage,  however,  plaster  must  be  applied  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  feathers,  as  it  will 
usually  stick  to  them  enough  to  lighten  the  shade. — Joseph  Mailliard, 
San  Geronimo^  Marin  Co,y  Cal. 


RECENT   LITERATURE. 

Barrington'8  *  The  Migration  of  Birds  at  Irish  Light  Stations.^ — In 
this  volume  of  nearly  1000  pages  we  have  the  results  of  observations,  con- 
tinuously and  systematically  carried  on,  at  the  Irish  light-stations  from 
1881  to  1897,  or  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  Observations  appear  to 
have  been  made  at  some  fifty  lighthouses  and  lightships,  the  returns  em- 
bracing about  a  thousand  schedules  and  "about  thirty  thousand  separate 
observations,"  and  over  two  thousand  specimens.  The  elaboration  of  this 
enormous  amount  of  information  involved  years  of  labor,  and  Mr.  Har- 
rington makes  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Moffat  for  important  aid 
in  its  analysis.  A  list  of  the  light  stations  is  given  as  part  of  the  intro- 
ductory matter,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  '  Analysis  of  the  Irish 
Migration  Reports,  1881-1897  *  (pp.  1-262)^  the  reports  being  summarized 
for  each  of  the  species  observed,  these  summaries  sometimes  occupying 
several  pages  for  a  single  species,  including  comment  on  the  various  facts 
reported. 

The  species  number  about  170,  and  are  treated  in  systematic  sequence. 
Following   this    is   a   statement   of    '  Some   of   the    Principal    Points   of 

1  The  I  Migration  of  Birds  |  as  observed  at  |  Irish  Lighthouses  and  Light- 
ships I  including  |  the  Original  Reports  |  from  1888-97,  now  published  for  the 
first  time,  and  |  an  Analysis  |  of  these  and  of  the  previously  published  Reports 
from  1881-87.  I  Together  with  |  an   Appendix  |  giving  the  measurements  |  of 
about   1600  wings.  |  By  |  Richard  M.  Barrington,  M.  A.,  L.  L.  B„  F.  L.  S.,  | 
Member  of  the  British  Ornithologist's  Union,  and  of  the  British  Association  | 
Committee  for  obtaining  Observations  on  the  Migration  of  |  Birds  at  Light- 
houses and  Lightships.  |  London :  |  R.  H.  Porter,  7  Princes  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W.  |  Dublin:  |  Edward  Ponsonby,  116  Grafton  Street.     [1900.] — 8vo, 
pp.  i-xxv.  -|-  1-28^  -+-  1-667,  n^^ip  and  text  cuts.     Only  350   copies  printed. 
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Interest/  *  Some  General  Remarks,'  and  *  Various  Tables/  the  latter  refer- 
ring to  a  great  variety  of  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  of  migration.  The 
*  Reports  on  the  Migration  of  Birds  as  observed  at  Lighthouses  and 
Lightships  on  the  Irish  Coast,  1888-1897  inclusive'  occupv  over  six  hun- 
dred pages  (pp.  1-619),  And  Are  followed  hy  an  *  Appendix'  (pp.  621-660). 
giving  '  Measurements  of  Wings  of  Birds  obtained  at  Irish  Light-Sta- 
tions/ the  birds  having  been  killed  by  striking  the  lanterns  and  sent  in 
for  identification. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  have  here  an  enormous  amount  of  infor- 
mation on  the  migration  of  birds  along  the  Irish  coasts,  which  is  clearly 
presented  in  much  detail.  While  of  great  interest  in  a  local  sense*  it  it 
perhaps  not  to  be  expected  that  it  will  by  itself  have  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  the  larger  questions  involved  in  the  general  problem  of 
migration.  The  measurement  of  wings  has  shown  that  the  longer-winged 
examples  of  a  species  are  the  first  to  arrive  in  spring,  and  in  some  cases 
also  in  autumn  ;  but  **  neither  the  wings  nor  the  statistics  afford  any  suffi- 
cient clue  to  enable  one  to  determine  positively  in  any  given  species 
whether  the  young  birds  precede  the  old  ones  or  not ....  There  is  one 
point  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  the  old  birds  are  in  the  van  of  the 
advancing  army  in  autumn  — viz.,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  longer- 
winged  birds  come  first"  (p.  264^.  Some  evidence  is  presented  to  show 
that  different  species  of  birds  follow  different  migration  lines  in  their 
journey  across  Ireland,  some  having  a  wide  migration  route  and  others 
a  more  restricted  one;  while  the  line  of  direction  also  varies  in  different 
species. 

Ornithologists  are  certainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Barrington  for  his  long 
and  arduous  labor  in  collecting  such  a  mass  of  observations,  and  to  him 
and  his  friend  Mr.  Moffat  for  their  reduction  to  such  a  state  of  order  as 
to  be  available  for  studv  bv  other  workers  in  the  same  field.  The  cost  of 
this  work,  including  its  publication  in  a  neat  and  convenient  form,  must 
be,  as  the  author  intimates,  largely  a  labor  of  love,  the  e'lition  being 
limited  to  350  copies. —  J.  A.  A. 

Gfitke's  *  Helgoland/  Second  German  Edition.^  —  The  second  German 
edition  of  this  well-known  work,  issued  in  16  parts  during  18^  and  1900, 
has  been  completed,  and  forms  a  volume  of  much  the  same  size  and  appear- 
ance as  the  first  edition.  It  is  hroujjht  out,  as  before,  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  R.  Hlasius  of  Hraunschweig,  who  states  in  his  preface  that  the 
original  text  has  not  been  chani^etl,  and  that  all  interpolations  are  enclosed 
in  brackets  or  take  the  form  of  footnotes  sijjned  by  the  editor.     The  for- 

1  Die  I  Vogelwarte    Helgoland.  |  Von  |  Heinrich     Glitke,  |  weiland  |  .  .  .  . 
[rr5  line-i  of  titles]   Herausgegaben  |  von  |  Professor  Dr.  Rudolf   Blasius.  | 
Zweiie  verniehrie  Auflage.  |  [Cut]  GrUn  isi  das  Land,  Roth  ist  die  Kant*,  | 
WeisH  ist  dor  Sand,  Das  sind  die  Farben  von  Helgoland.  |  Braunschweig  1900. 
I  Druck  und  Verlag  von  Joh.  Heinr.  Meyer.     Roy.  8vo,  pp.  i-xvi  -^  1-654, 
Frontispiece,  portrait  of  G&tke,  and  various  text  illustrations. 
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mer  seem  to  consist  mainly  of  additions  to  the  bibliographical  citations, 
through  references  to  the  British  Museum  *  Catalogue  of  Birds  *  and  to  the 
new  edition  of  *  Naumann/  The  editor's  important  footnotes  supplement 
the  text  by  the  addition  of  various  new  facts  that  have  been  made  public 
since  the  publication  of  the  original  edition  in  1891.  As  a  short  notice 
of  the  original  edition  was  promptly  given  in  this  journal  (VIII,  1891, 
pp.  299,  300),  and  very  full  notices  of  the  English  translation  published  in 
1895  (Auk,  XII,  1895,  pp.  322-346,  and  XIII,  1896,  pp.  137-153)*  kittle 
need  be  said  in  the  present  connection  beyond  announcing  the  completion 
of  this  second  beautifully  printed  edition  of  *  Helgoland.*  —  J.  A.  A. 

Pollard's  *  Birds  of  my  Parish/  ^ —  In  the  great  procession  of  popular 
bird  books  that  marks  the  present  period  it  would  seem  that  there  is  scant 
room  for  originality  in  the  case  of  the  later  claimants  for  attention.     That 
the  field  is  not  yet  exhausted  is  well  shown  by  the  author  of  the  *■  Birds  of 
my  Parish,'  which  combines  in  a  peculiar  way  fresh  field  notes  with  a 
large    amount  of  information  about  the  traits  and  behavior  of  captive 
individual  birds  of  quite  a  number  of  the  commoner  British  species.    This 
is  mixed  with  a  deal  of  small  talk  of  the  imaginative  order  supposed  to  be 
said  by  the  birds  themselves.     It  is  all  very  entertaining,  if  possibly  tri- 
vial and  unimportant  as  *  ornithology';  but  the  author  is  so  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  feathered  household  pets  thus  brought  before  us,  and 
also  so  much  at  home  with  the  birds  in  their  free  surroundings,  that  this 
singular  mixture  of  bird  lore  and  *  bird  talk  '  is  decidedly  pleasant  reading. 
The  scene  is  the  "  parish  of  Haquford  in  East  Anglia,"  an  area  of  some 
1600  acres.     **This  small  parish  in  Norfolk  can  boast,"  says  the  author, 
"  to  my  present  knowledge  of  ....  76  varieties.      None  of  these  are  very 
rare  or  uncommon  birds,  but  the  better  one  knows  birds,  the  better  one 
loves  them."     Much  is  pleasantly  said  of  these  wild  birds  in  the  regular 
orthodox  style  of  ornithology,  while  much  more  is  told  entertainingly  of 
pet    Bullfinches,    Goldfinches,    Chaffinches,   Jackdaws,    etc.,  sandwiched 
with  imaginary  soliloquies  and  conversations  by  the  birds  themselves, 
doubtless  also  intended  to  impart  information  and  inspire  sympathy. — 
J.  A.  A. 

Collett  on  the  Skull  and  Auricular  Openings  in  North  European  Owls. 
—Dr.  Collett *s  important  paper  on  the  asymmetry  of  the  skull  and  auditory 
structures  in  the  Owls  of  Northern  Europe,  originally  published  in  Nor- 
wegian in  1881,  has  now  been  made  more  readily  accessible  to  English 
readers  by  Dr.  Shufeldt's  recent  translation,*  with  which  the  text  figures 


iThe  Birds  |  of  my  Parish  |  —  |  By  Evelyn  H.  Pollard  |  With  Illustrations 
I  —  I  John  Lane  :    The  Bodley  Head  |  London  and  New  York.     MDCCCC^ 
— Crown  Svo,  pp.  i-xiii,  15-295,  6  photogravure  plates.     Price,  $1.50. 

'Professor  Collett  on  the  Morphology  of  the  Cranium  and  the  Auricular 
Openings  in  the  North- European  Species  of  the  Family  Strigidse.  By  R.  W. 
Shufeldt,  M.  D.  Journ.  of  Morphology,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  i,  1900,  pp.  1 19-176. 
plL  xv-xx. 
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and  lithographic  plates  have  been  reproduced  This  paper,  though  the 
facts  it  presents,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  have  ceased  to  be  novel, 
has  lost  little  of  its  interest  and  importance,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  new 
lease  of  life  in  an  English  dress.  Dr.  Shufeldt  has  therefore  done  a  dis- 
tinct service  to  ornithology  in  thus  placing  the  paper  so  conveniently  be- 
fore English  readers.  He  has  also  added  a  few  footnotes,  and  given,  at 
the  close,  a  r^sum^  of  recent  views  of  taxonomers  on  the  systematic  posi- 
tion and  relationships  of  the  Owls. — J.  A.  A. 

Merriam  and  Preble  on  the  Summer  Birds  of  Western  Maryland. — 
This  brochure  from  the  Reports  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey* 
consists  of  two  papers ;  the  first,  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  (/.  c.^  pp.  291-293), 
treats  of  'The  Life  Zones  and  Areas  of  Allegany  County,'  and  deals  with 
the  general  fioral  and  faunal  features  of  the  region  ;  the  second,  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Preble  (pp.  294-307),  gives  an  annotated  list  of  *The  Summer  Birds 
of  Western  Maryland/ numbering  100  species,  and  all  are  believed  to  breed 
in  the  region.  According  to  Dr.  Merriam,  "The  fauna  of  Allegany 
County  is  a  mixture  of  Carolinian  and  Alleghanian  species  and  comprises, 
so  far  as  known,  no  boreal  islands.  The  Potomac  Vallev,  and  vallevs 
of  the  principal  streams,  are  Carolinian;  the  upland,  Alleghanian.*' 
In  Garret  County,  above  2600  feet,  **  cold  sphagnum  and  alder  swamps 
abound,"  which  **  contain  a  strong  admixture  of  high  Transition  and 
even  Boreal  species.  .  .  .  The  cutting  off  of  the  spruce  and  hemlock 
from  these  small  boreal  islands  lets  in  the  hot  sun  and  results,  in  numer- 
ous instances,  in  changing  the  fauna  and  fiora  from  Canadian  to  Alle- 
ghanian." 

We  are  surprised  to  notice  a  number  of  typographical  errors  in  the 
technical  names,  for  which  doubtless  the  authors  are  not  responsible. 
The  paper  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  faunal 
character  and  summer  range  of  the  birds  of  western  Maryland. — J.  A.  A. 

Loomis  on  California  Water  Birds.^ — This  is  No.  V  of  Mr.  Loomis's 
series  of  papers  on  '  California  Water  Birds,'  and  gives  the  results  of  his 
observations  made  in  the  vicinilv  of  Monterev  from  Mav  i  to  Tune  12. 
1897.  A  'Summary  of  Movements*  for  this  period  of  observation  is 
given,  followed  by  son)e  further  discussion  of   the    *  Cause   of    Return 


*  The  Fauna  and  Flora.  The  Life  Zones  and  areas  of  Allegany  County. 
The  .Summer  Birds  of  Western  Maryland.  By  C.  Hart  Merriam  and  Edward 
A.  Preble,  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture.  Maryland  Geological 
Survey,  Allegany  County  Report,  pp.  291-307.     Nov.,  1900. 

^  California  Water  Birds.  No.  V.  Vicinity  of  Monterey  in  May  and  early 
June.  By  Levereti  M.  Loomis,  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Ornithology. 
Proc.  California  Acad,  of  Sciences,  3d  Ser.,  Z06I.,  Vol.  II,  No.  5,  pp.  349-363. 
Issued  Nov.  24,  1900. 
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Migration/  and  an  annotated  list  of  the  36  species  observed  (pp.  355-363). 
He  says,  *' Subspecific  names  are  omitted;  otherwise  the  nomenclature 
conforms  to  the  A.  O.  (J.  *  Check-List/  second  edition  and  eighth  and 
ninth  supplements."  So  when  we  read  (p.  357) :  **  I  have  examined  the 
specimen  upon  which  Dr.  Cooper  based  his  California  record  of  Uria 
lomvia  (Proc.  Calif.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  V,  p.  414;  Auk,  III,  p.  126)  and  find 
it  is  an  immature  Uria  troiUy^  we  must  understand  the  reference  to  U, 
troile  to  mean  U.  troile  californica  !  There  is  more  or  less  comment  on 
the  transition  stages  of  plumage  of  various  species  observed,  but  no 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  specimens  as  regards  moulting,  which, 
in  some  of  the  species  at  least,  must  have  been  in  progress.  The  paper 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  local  movements 
and  spring  migration  of  Pacific  Coast  water  birds. — J.  A.  A. 

Grinnell  on  Alaskan  Birda.^  —  This  paper  records  21  species  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  based  on  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  University,  adding  two  species,  namel%,  Totanus  melanoleucus 
and  Saxicola  a^nantha,  to  the  list  of  previously  recorded  species,  which  now 
number  72.  Four  are  recorded  from  Amagnak  Island,  4  from  Belkovski 
Bay,  3  from  Unga  Island,  19  from  Kadiak  Island,  and  18  from  Prince 
William  Sound.  A  new  subspecies  of  Savanna  Sparrow  is  described 
from  Kadiak  Island,  under  the  name  Ammodramus  sandwickensis  xantho- 
pkrys.  The  JLeucosticte  kadiaka  McGregor  is  considered  to  be  a  subspe- 
cies of  Zr.  tefkrocotis,  and  griseonucha  is  belie^-^d  to  be  also  merely  a 
subspecies  of  tepkrocoiis,  he  having  specimens  in  hand  which  "  indicate 
an  almost  complete  gradation  *'  between  them.  Of  the  Barn  Swallow  he 
says:  "The  Alaska  skins  I  have  examined  (Kotzebue  Sound  and  Sitka) 
do  not  seem  to  differ  on  an  average  in  wing  measurements  and  extent 
of  white  markings  on  the  tail,  from  United  States  specimens,"  and  the 
specimen  recorded  from  Nutchuk,  Prince  William  Sound,  "does  not 
appear  to  answer  to  the  characters  assigned  by  Palmer  {cf.  aniea^  p.  176)  to 
unalasckensis. — J.  A.  A. 

Mrs.  Eckstorm's  *  The  Bird  Book.*  2__  This  is  one  of  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company*s  *  supplementary  reading  '  books  for  schools.  To  quote  from 
the  preface  :  **  The  arrangement  of  the  book  has  two  ends  in  view :  to  adapt 
the  study  to  the  school  year,  and  to  present  it  so  that  when  the  pupil  begins 
field  work  he   shall  be  able  to  do  it  with  some  general  idea  of  what  is 


*  Record  of  Alaskan  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.  By  Joseph  Grinnell.  The  Condor,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  i,  Jan.  15,  1901, 
pp.  19-23. 

*The  Bird  Book    |  By  |  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm  |  —  |  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  | 
D.  C.  Heath  &Co.,  Publishers.  |  1901.  —  Sm.  8vo.,  pp.  xii  +  276,  with  26  pU. 
and  30  text  figures.     Price,  60  cents. 
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worth  observing."    The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  entitled  :  Part  I, 

*  Water-birds  in  their  Homes  :  Little  Studies  in  Environment*  (pp.  3-64); 
Part  II,  '  Structure  and  Comparison  :  Little  Stories  in  Differentiation  * 
(p.  67--118) ;  Part  III,  *  Problems  in  Bird  Life:  Little  Studies  in  Zoologi- 
cal Theory*  (pp.  121-172);  Part  IV,  *Some  Common  Land-Birds;  Little 
Studies  in  the  Art  of  Observation'  (pp.  175-259);  and  an  Appendix  (pp. 
263-276).  Each  part  consists  of  a  number  of  topics,  to  mention  a  few  of 
whibh  under  each  ^%'ill  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  mode  of 
treatment.  Thus,  in  Part  I,  we  have  *  Among  the  Reeds  and  Rushes,* 
treating  of  the  Grebe  and  Loon  ;  *An  Alaskan  Island  —  The  Ancient 
Murrelet,'  and  eight  or  ten  other  sketches.     In  Part  II,  such  matters  at 

*  Comparing  Bones,'  •  The  foot  of  a  Swimming  Bird,'  'A  Feather,*  *  Com- 
paring Feet,'  •  Comparing  Bills,'  etc. ;  in  Part  III,  *The  Basis  of  Classifi- 
cation,' *  How  Birds  are  named,'  *  A  Subspecies,'  '  Protection  bv  Color,' 
•Distribution,*    •  Migration,'  etc.;    in   Part  IV,  •  About  Birds'    Drinking,' 

*  How  a  Hawk  eats  his  Food,'  *  How  the  Shrike  hunts,'  *  A  Dead  Beat  —  the 
Cowbird,'  etc.  The  Appendix  gives  *  Zougeographical  Divisions  of  the 
World '  (with  a  map  of  those  of  North  America),  *  Hints  on  observing 
Birds,'  etc.,  including,  finally,  a  list  of  books  on  North  American  omi- 
thologj,  consisting  of  about  70  well  selected  titles.  While  there  is  a 
verjfull  table  of  contents,  there  is  unfortunately  no  index,  which,  in  such 
a  work,  is  an  important  and  surprising  omission. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  well  planned  for  its  purpose,  and  fills  a  new 
role  in  the  list  of  popular  bird  books;  the  topics  are  well  chosen  and  the 
whvs  and  wherefores  of  many  points  in  bird  philoNophv  are  attractively 
and  intelligently  presented.  A  lapsus  here  and  there  will  not  escape  the 
critical  reader,  as  on  p.  134,  where  there  seems  to  l>e  a  little  confusion  as 
to  east  and  west  in  reference  to  the  races  ot  Crow  Blackbirds  ;  but  the 
few  slips  of  a  semi-technical  character  really  detract  little  from  the 
usefulness  of  this  very  excellent  little  book. — J.  A.  A. 

Mrs.  Eckstorm's  'The  Woodpeckers.'  *  — This  little  book  treats  of  the 
family  ot  Woodpeckers  as  represented  in  North  America,  dealing  with 
their  habits  and  structure  in  an  intelligent  and  orderly  wav.  in  a  series 
of  sixteen  short  chapters,  the  character  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
such  headings  as  •  How  to  know  a  Woodpecker,'  'How  the  Woodpecker 
catches  a  (iruh,'  how  he  'courts  his  mate,'  'makes  a  house,'  etc..  with 
four  chapters  on  his  •  tools'  —  his  hill,  foot,  tail,  and  tongue,  etc.  A 
special  chapter  is  also  devoted  to  each  ot  seyeral  leading  species,  as  tl>e 
Flicker,  the  Uowiiy  Woodpecker,  the  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.  the  Red- 
headed Woodpecker,  and  the  Californian  Woodpecker.     Then  there  is  a 

iThc  Woodpeckers  |  Hy  ,  Fannie   Hardy  Kcksiorm  |  With  Illustrations  | 
[Vignette]  liosion  and   .\ew   York  ;  lIouj;hton    Mitriin    and  Company  |  The 
Riverside  Press,  (  amhridge  |  k/di  —  Square   i2mo.  pp.  viii-f  132,  5  col.  pU. 
and  22  text  cuts.     Price,  $  i  .00. 
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chapter  on  'acquired  habits,'  and  on  the  *  argument  from  design/  and 
finally  an  Appendix  (pp.  1 14-127)  comprising  a  *  Key  to  the  Woodpeckers 
of  North  America,*  and  *  Descriptions  of  North  American  Woodpeckers.' 
There  is  also  a  good  index.  The  book  evinces  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  woodpecker  life  and  structure,  gained  through  personal  observation 
and  study,  and  ability  to  impart  such  knowledge  clearly  and  in  an, 
attractive  way  without  any  sacrifice  of  scientific  accuracy.  The  book  it 
thus  well  adapted  to  instruct  and  inspire  amateurs,  whether  youthful  or 
of  more  advanced  years.  Of  the  illustrations  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  five  colored  plates  are  by  Fuertes,  and  the  text  illustrations  from 
drawings  by  J.  L.  Ridgway. — J.  A.  A. 

Shufeldt's  Recent  Contributions  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Osteology  of 
Birds.^  —  In  the  first  of  these  papers  Dr.  Shufefdt  briefly  reviews  the 
osteological  characters  of  the  Sand  Grouse,  concluding  that  they  belong 
where  they  are  usually  placed,  between  the  Pigeons  and  Gallinaceous 
Birds,  and  form  a  suborder,  the  Pterocles. 

In  the  Osteology  of  the  Woodpeckers  we  are  given  a  somewhat  detailed 
and  compWative  account  of  the  osteology  of  the  North  American  Wood- 
peckers, which  though  somewhat  uneven  in  its  method  of  treating  the 
various  portions  of  the  skeleton,  forms  a  good  work  of  reference.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  a  single  species  was  not  selected  for  description  and  the 
various  parts  described  in  detail,  the  points  wherein  other  species  differed 
from  this  being  noted.  This  would  have  condensed  the  paper  and  nDt 
only  have  saved  much  repetition,  but  enabled  the  user  of  this  paper  to  at 
once  find  the  information  of  which  he  is  in  search.  This  method  is 
practically  followed  in  discussing  the  sternum,  and  it  is  very  convenient; 
when  we  wish  to  know  the  condition  of  the  cranium  in  respect  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  pitted  by  the  roots  of  the  feathers  we  are  obliged  to 
turn  over  page  after  page.  Still  it  is  most  welcome  to  have  the  informa- 
tion in  one  paper,  and  the  summary  of  characters  towards  the  end  of  the 
paper  condenses  the  general  characters  of  the  group  into  two  pages.  The 
question  of  the  vomer  is  gone  over  and  most  will  agree  with  Dr.  Shu- 
fcldt  that  when  this  bone  is  present  it  is  in  its  proper  place,  that  the 
irregular  ossifications  are  neither  vomers  nor  palatines,  but  adventitious 
ossicles.  Among  other  points  well  brought  out  is  the  great  difterence 
in  the  length  and  disposition  of  the  hvoid.     It  may  be  noted  that  the  first 


^On  the  Systematic  Position  of  the  Sand  (irouse  (Pterocles;  Syrrhaptes). 
By  R.  W.  Shufeldt.  American  Naturalist,  XXXV,  No.  409,  January,  1901, 
pp.  11-16. 

On  the  Osteology  of  the  Woodpeckers.  By  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  M.  1).  Proc. 
Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Phila.,  XXXIX,  No.  164,  pp.  578-622,  pi.  ix. 

On  the  Osteology  of  the  Striges.  (Strigida?  and  Bubonida;).  By  R.  W. 
Shufeldt,  M.  D.  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  XXXIX,  No.  164,  pp.  665-722,  pll. 
x-xvii. 
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metatarsal  of  Picoides  is  present,  though  concealed  oeneath  the  skin,  aa 
noted  by  Beddard. 

The  *  Osteology  of  the  Striges  *  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  paper 
on  the  Woodpeckers,  for  the  descriptive  matter  is  too  long  and  too  much 
scattered  to  be  readily  used  ;  moreover  we  lack  the  summary  of  characters 
at  the  end,  this  not  being  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the  main 
characters  are  given  on  two  or  three  pages  at  the  outset.  —  F-  A.  L. 

Chapman  on  the  Genus  Stumella.^  —  With  the  aid  of  a  much  larger 
series  of  specimens  than  has  been  available  to  previous  writers  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Chapman  has  been  able  to  furnish  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  this  perplexing  genus  that  has  yet  appeared. 
After  characterizing  the  various  races  of  Meadow  larks  hitherto  de- 
scribed, and  pointing'  out  the  striking  differences  between  the  arid 
{neg^lecta)  and  the  humid  {mag^a)  groups,  the  author  considers  the  ques- 
tion  of  inter-relationships  between  the  two.  His  conclusions  are  that  the 
two  groups  were  originally  evolved  in  Mexico,  neglecta  occupying  the 
table  land  and  magna  the  lower  humid  areas,  their  relationships  here 
being  simply  that  of  well  marked  geographic  races. 

Subsequently  the  two  spread  northward,  neglecta  covering  the  west- 
ern United  States  and  magna  the  eastern  region.  Still  later  the 
two  forms,  which  in  the  north  were  quite  distinct,  have  converged  and 
intermingled,  thus  accounting  for  the  presence  of  typical  magna  and 
ncgiccia,  as  well  as  intermediates  or  *  hybrids*,  side  by  side  in  Minnesota 
and  Texas,  a  fact  which  is  well  established. 

Due  credit  is  given  throughout  the  paper  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  whose 
careful  collecting  in  Mexico  has  cleared  up  the  obscurity  which  had 
previously  prevailed  as  to  the  relationships  of  the  two  forms  in  the  south. 

In  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  main  difference  between  the  magna 
and  neglecta  groups  is  one  of  depth  of  color  Mr.  Chapman  points  out 
that  the  form  recently  de8cril>ed  as  .S".  magna  hoopeii  h\\o\x\d,  be  associated 
with  the  latter  in  spite  of  the  extent  of  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  throat. 
I'nless  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  consider  the  above  groups  as  represent- 
ing two  distinct  species,  no  change  in  nomenclature  is  necessary. 

Several  interesting  halt-tones  from  photographs  of  skins  and  feathers 
illustrate  the  paper,  and  A\o\\  clearly  the  contrast  between  the  light  and 
dark  birds. —  W.  S. 

Eaton's  •  Birds  of  Western  New  York.*  * —  Mr.  Eaton's  list  relates  to 
"the  western  portion  of  New  York  Slate,  extending  eastward  through 
the  '  FiiiLjer  Lake  '  region,"  and  consisting  of  three  east  and  west  belts. 


'A   Study  of  the    (ienus   Sturnella.     By  Frank    M.    Chapman,    Bull.   Am. 
Mils.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XIII,  i<>oc),  pp.  297-320. 

^  Birds  of  Western  .\e\v  York.     By  Klon  Howard  Eaton.     Proc.  Rochester 
Acad.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  1-64.     Feb.  15,  1901. 
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varying  in  elevation.  The  northern  belt,  *'  lying  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  about  Oneida,  Cayuga. and  Senaca  Lakes/'  is 
the  lowest.  The  middle  belt  is  more  elevated,  consisting  of  high,  rolling 
plains,  **  their  lowest  elevation  of  looo  feet  being  along  an  irregular  line 
from  Buffalo  to  Syracuse."  The  southernmost  consists  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Alleghany  Plateau,  ranging  in  elevation  from  1500  to 
2000  feet,  and  draining  southward.  This  southern  belt  is  the  coldest 
and  faunally  the  most  northern,  while  the  northern  belt  is  the  warmest 
and  faunally  the  most  southern,  "  the  influence  of  altitude,  and  the 
modifying  eft'ects  of  the  Great  Lakes,  combining  to  transpose  the  nor- 
mal positions  of  the  life  zones."  There  thus  results  a  peculiar  juxtaposi- 
tion of  species  in  many  localities,  Canadian  and  Carolinian  species  being 
found  breeding  side  by  side,  as  the  Hooded  Warbler  and  the  Red-bellied 
Woodpecker  in  the  same  localities  with  the  Junco  and  the  Blackburnian, 
Black-throated  Blue,  Canadian,  and  Mourning  Warblers. 

Mr.  Eaton's  list  numbers  297  ** definitely  recorded"  species,  18  species 
"with  indefinite"  or  doubtful  records,  2  species  now  exterminated,  and 
2  introduced  foreign  species.  The  list  has  evidently  been  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  is  briefly  but  quite  satisfactorily  annotated.  The  main 
list  it  followed  by  a  very  extended  'Hypothetical  List'  of  55  species. 
While,  as  the  author  states,  ^'  many  of  these  birds  are  more  liable  to  be 
found  here  than  the  accidental  species  which  have  actually  been  cap- 
tured," it  is  rather  stretching  the  function  of  such  a  list  to  include  such 
accidental  Old  World  *  waifs  and  strays '  as  the  Corn  Crake,  Ruff,  and 
other  species  of  that  category. 

The  '  Introductory  *  (pp.  1-15)  gives  a  very  clear  account  of  the  physi- 
cal and  faunal  characteristics  of  the  region,  much  explanatory  matter 
relating  to  the  general  character  and  make-up  of  the  lists,  a  summary,  a 
bibliography,  and  '  Migration  and  Residence  Tables,'  by  means  of  which 
the  seasons  of  occurrence  and  relative  abundance  of  all  the  species  are 
shown  graphically.  This  application  of  a  well-known  graphic  method 
we  have  never  before  seen  introduced  into  a  faunal  list ;  and  now  that 
its  utility  is  so  evident  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been  tried  before. 

While  the  use  or  non-use  of  capitals  in  certain  connections,  and  mat- 
ters of  punctuation  in  general,  are  perhaps  mere  trifling  matters  of  taste 
we  trust  that  certain  recent  innovations  in  such  matters,  here  followed, 
will  not  be  often  repeated  ;  the  saving  of  space,  if  that  be  an  object,  thus 
accomplished  is  certainly  trifling,  and  hardly  offsets  the  shock  it  gives 
one  to  see  names  of  groups  or  of  species  printed  with  a  lower  case  initial 
when  used  in  headings  and  subtitles.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Publications  Received.  —  Bangs,  Outram.  A  New  Meadowlark  from 
South  America.  (Proc.  New  Engl.  Zool.  Club,  II,  pp.  55,  56,  Feb.  15, 
1901.) 

Barrett-Hamilton,  G.  E.  11.  Notes  on  the  Birds  observed  during  Three 
Visits  to  Kamchatka  in  1S96  and  1897.     (Ibis,  April,  1900,  pp.  271-298.) 
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Blasius,  Rudolf.     Dr.  Gustav  Hartlaub.    (Zeitsch.  fttr  Orn.,  Jan.,  1891). 

Brewster,  William.  A  Study  of  a  Lincoln  Sparrow.  (Bird-Lore,  IL 
Aug.  1900.) 

Brewster,  William,  and  Outram  Bangs.  Description  of  a  New  Becard 
from  Lower  Uruguay.  (Proc.  New  Engl.  Zool.  Club,  II,  pp.  53,  54,  Feb. 
15,  1901.) 

Chapman,  Frank  M.  A  Study  of  the  Genus  Sturnella.  (Bull.  Am. 
Mu8.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIII,  1900,  pp.  297-320.) 

Clarke,  Wm.  Eagle.  Bird  Migration  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  — 
Third  Interim  Report  of  the  Committee.     (Separate,  pp.  i-ii.) 

Crockett,  Ingraham.  A  Year  Book  of  Kentucky  Woods  and  Fields. 
i6mo,  pp.  112,  illustrated.     Buffalo,  Chas.  Wells  Moulton,  1901. 

Eaton,  Elon  Howard.  Birds  of  Western  New  York.  (Proc.  Rochester 
Acad.  Science,  IV,  1901,  pp.  1-64. 

E<^kstorm,  Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy,  (i)  The  Bird  Book.  i6mo,  pp.  %'  + 
276,  illustrated.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1901.  Price,  60  cents.  (2) 
The  Woodpeckers.  i6mo,  pp.  viii  +  131*  5  col.  pU.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,  1901.     Price,  $  1.00. 

Grinnell,  Joseph,  (i)  Record  of  Alaskan  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  (Condor,  III,  No.  i,  Jan.  1901.) 
(2)  Two  Races  of  the  Red-breasted  Sapsucker.  (Ibid.,  Ill,  No.  i,  Jan. 
1901.)  (3)  New  Races  of  Birds  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  {Ibid.^  II,  No.  6, 
Nov.,  1900.) 

Jacobi.  Arnold,  (i)  Lage  und  Form  biographischer  Gebiete.  (Zeitsch. 
d.  Gesells.  f.  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,  XXXV.  Heft  3,  1900.)  (2)  Verbrcitung 
und  Hcrkuntt  der  hohern  Thierwclt  Japans.  (Zool.  Jahrb.,  XIII,  Heft  5, 
1900.)  (3)  Die  Aufnahme  von  Steinen  durch  Vogel.  (Arbciten  aus  dcr 
Biol.  Ahth.  ftir  Land-  und  Forstwirthschaft  am  K.  Gesundheitsanitc.  I. 
Heft  2,  1900.) 

Loomis,  Leverctt  M.  California  Water  Birds,  No.  V.  —  Vicinitv  of 
Monterey  in  May  and  early  June.  (Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  3d  Ser.,  Zool., 
II,  No.  5,  1900.) 

Merriam,  C.  Hart.  The  Life  Zones  and  Areas  of  Allegany  Count  v. 
(Maryland  (ieol.  Surv.,  Allegany  County  Report,  1900,  pp.  290-293.) 

Palmer,  T.  S.  Report  of  the  Acting  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survcv 
for  190C).     (Ann.  Rep.  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1900,  pp.  35-48.) 

Palmer.  T.  S.,  and  li.  W.  Olds.  Laws  regulating  the  Transportation 
and  Sale  of  (iame.  (Hull.  No.  14,  V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Divis.  Biol.  Survev, 
1900. ) 

Preble,  Edward  .\.  The  Summer  Birds  of  Western  Marvland.  (Marv- 
land  Cieol.  Surv.,  Allej^any  County  Report,  1900,  pp.  294-307.^ 

Salvadori,  Toiutnaso.  Klenco  degli  Scripti  di  Tommaso  Salvadori, 
1863-1900.     4to,  pp.  16,  1900. 

Schalow,  Herman,  (^i)  I'cIht  die  Ilerausgabe  eincr  ornithologischen 
Bihlio^raphie  Deutschlands.  (Journ  f.  Orn.,  Jan.  1901).  (2)  Rede  xur 
Ftinfxigjahrfcier  der  Deutschen    Ornithologischen    Gesselltchaft    in  der 
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Tcctfhzung  am  6.   October    I9cx>  zu    Leipzig.      (Journ.   f.  Orn.,  Jan. 

Shuleldt.  R.  \V.  (i)  A  Remarkable  Growth  on  the  Bill  of  a  Curlew 
4,Smmem%m%  arqmatus,  (Ornis,  Bull.du  Com.  Orn.  Intern.)  (2)  On  the  0«- 
•cologv  of  the  Woodpeckers.  (Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  XXXIX,  No.  164,  pp. 
«?7o-632.  190Q.)  (3)  On  the  Ohtcologv  of  the  Strlj^cs.  {/bid.,  pp.  665-722, 
gill,  x-xvii.)  (4)  On  the  Systematic  Position  of  the  Santl  Grouse  iPterocles ; 
JSrrrktMpUf).  (Am.  Nat..  Jan.,  190X.)  (5)  Some  Favorite  Game  Birds. 
^ Shooting  and  Fishing,  Dec.  1900.)  (6)  Photofrraphinf^  Nests  and  Nest- 
lifiK^.     (Saturday  Evening  Pott,  Dec.  15.  1900.) 

Stcjneger,  I.«eonhard.     On  the  Wheatenrs  (Saxico/a)  in  North  America, 
<Proc.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XXIII,  No.  1220,  pp.  473-481. 

Actca  de  la  Soc.  Scient.  du  Chile,  X,  livr.  3.  4.  • 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Early   Editions  of  Wilson's  Oraitholo|^. 

Editors  of  *Thk  Auk.' 

Dear  Sirs  : — The  following  notes  concerning  the  early  editions  of  Wil- 
son's ^American  Ornithology*  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  your 
journal.  The  original  edition,  as  is  well  known,  was  published  in  nine 
folio  volumes*  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  years  1808  to  1814.  \Vil)K>n 
died  on  the  23d  of  August,  1813,  while  the  eighth  volume  wi|8  in  the  presb- 
The  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  were  published  in  1814,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  George  Ord,  who  furnished  the  text  that  accompanies  the  few 
plates  Wilson  had  drawn  for  the  ninth  volume. 

Two  hundred  copies  of  Vol.  I  were  published  in  September,  x8oS. 
On  the  2 1  St  of  that  month  Wilson  started  on  a  tour  through  the  New 
England  States  to  exhibit  his  book  and  solicit  subscribers,  and  soon 
afterward  he  travelled  south  on  the  same  mission  as  far  as  Savannah,  Ga. 
On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  in  1809,  the  subscription  list  was  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  publication  of  three  hundred  additional  copies  of 
the  first  volume. 

The  second  edition  of  Vol.  I  bears  the  original  date  1808,  although  it 
was  not  published  till  1809,  and  there  is  nothing  on  its  face  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  original  issue,  until  the  two  are  collated.  It  then  appears 
that  the  second  issue  is  truly  a  new  edition  ;  that  the  text  was  all  reset, 
and  that  the  author  seized  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  make  certain 
additions  to  the  text  and  to  correct  some  errors  and  carelessly  written 
passages.  As  an  example  :  an  alteration  of  the  text  that  occurs  on  page 
33,  in  the  hioji^raphy  of  the  Wood  Thrush,  is  the  result  of  knowledge 
acquired  by  Wilson  during  his  trip  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  the 
winter  of  iSoS-(k;,  after  tlie  first  edition  had  Iwen  published.  In  the  first 
edition  the  passa*;c  in  ciiiestion  reads  thus:  *•  Tho'  it  is  lx?lievcd  that  some 
of  our  birds  of  passage,  and  atnon*^  them  the  present  species,  winter  in 
the  Carolinas,  vet  lliev  rarelv  breed  there  ;  and  when  Ihev  do,  thev  are 
certainly  \ocal."  In  the  second  edition  this  is  replaced  by  the  following  : 
*'I  have  myself  »«earched  tlie  wood^  of  Carolina  and  (Jeorgia,  in  winter, 
for  this  hirii,  in  \aiii,  noriio  1  lielieve  tliat  it  ever  winters  in  these  states.** 
Aj^ain.  on  pam*  \\,  referriiiLr  to  the  Hermit  Thrush,  Wilson  adds  to  the 
text  in  the  second  edition  the  statement  that  he  has  found  this  bird 
numerous  in  the  m\rtle  suamps  of  Carolina  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Witii  regard  to  the  text  of  suhse(|uent  etiitions  of  Wilson  :  Ord's  **  re- 
print "  of  1S24  (l)earinj;  date  of  iSoS  of  course  tollows  the  amended  text 
of  Wilson's  second  issue  of  the  tirsi  volume,  so  do  Harrison  llalTs  edition 
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{1828),  Jardine's  (1832),  and  the  various  reprints  of  Jardine,  such  as 
Brewer's  (1840),  and  those  published  by  Chatto  &  Windus  (1876),  etc- 
The  editions  published  by  Porter  &  Coates  (Phila.,  1871,  1878),  arc 
printed  from  Hall's  edition  of  1828-29.  Jameson's  edition  (1831)  alone, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  reproduces  the  text  of  the  first  edition  of  Vol.  I. 

The  last  three  volumes  of  Wilson's  work  were  not  so  carefully  elabo- 
rated as  the  earlier  volumes.  Ord  therefore  subjected  these  volumes  to 
acareful  revision  and  published  them  In  a  second  edition, — Vols.  VII,  VIII, 
in  1824,  Vol.  IX  in  1825.  In  the  second  edition  of  these  volumes  Ord 
introduced  extensive  additions  to  the  text  of  Wilson  and  important 
changes  in  the  nomenclature,  while  the  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  pre- 
fixed to  the  ninth  volume,  was  enlarged  from  36  pages  to  198  pages. 
The  changes  in  the  nomenclature  are  tabulated  in  the  editor's  prefaces  to 
the  second  edition ;  but  the  alterations  and  additions  to  the  text  are  often 
indistinguishable  without  a  collation  of  the  two  editions. 

While  issuing  the  second  edition  of  Vols.  VII-IX,  Ord  reprinted  the 
rest  of  the  volumes,  I- VI,  in  1824,  retaining  on  their  title-pages  the  dates 
of  the  original  edition  of  these  volumes,  viz.  1808-12.  Comparison  of 
the  **  reprints  "  with  original  copies  of  Vols.  I-VI  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
re-issue  is  far  from  being  a  mere  reprint  of  the  first  edition.  In  the  editio 
princeps  Wilson  made  certain  emendations  of  the  nomenclature,  etc.,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  in  the  indexes  to  the  several  volumes,  and  more  par* 
ticularlv  in  the  *List  of  the  Land  Birds  of  the  United  States,'  which 
appeared  in  the  sixth  volume,  in  181 2.  In  the  reprint  of  1824  Ord 
incorporated  most  of  these  emendations  in  their  proper  places  in  the 
text,  and  in  a  few  instances  introduced  changes  of  his  own.  These  re- 
prints, then,  taken  together  with  the  1824-25  edition  of  Vols.  VII-IX, 
strictly  speaking,  constitute  the  second  or  Ord  edition  of  the  '  American 
Ornithology,'  the  true  date  of  which  is  1824-25. 

Two  of  Ord's  amendments  in  these  so-called  reprinted  volumes  affect 
the  nomenclature.  Twice  had  Wilson  applied  the  same  name  to  two 
different  birds.  In  Vol.  VII  the  Sora  Rail  is  called  Rallus  virginianus : 
in  Vol.  VI  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  Virginia  Rail.  The  Slate- 
colored  [Sharp-shinned]  Hawk  is  described  under  the  name  Falco  penn- 
sylvam'cus  on  p.  13  of  Vol.  VI,  while  on  p.  92  of  the  same  volume  the 
Broad-winged  Hawk  figures  by  the  same  name.  In  the  reprint  of  1824, 
the  Sora  Rail  appears  as  Rallus  atrolinus,  the  name  of  the  Broad-winged 
Hawk  is  changed  to  Falco  iatissimus.  The  latter  specitic  name  is  the  one 
sanctioned  by  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List,  in  which  it  is  credited  to  Wilson, 
181 2,  instead  of  Ord,  1824.  During  the  same  year,  1824,  Bonaparte  (Journ. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  HI,  348)  drew  attention  to  Wilson's  double  use 
of  the  name/««w5y/vrt«ic«j  in  the  genus  Faico,  and  proposed  the  name 
lifilsoni  for  the  Broad-winged  Hawk;  but  in  a  footnote  he  courteously 
withdrew  this  name  in  favor  of  lafissimus  on  being  told  by  Ord  that  he 
had  chosen  this  name  in  his  forthcoming  reprint  of  Wilson.  Both  of 
these  names,  however,  are  anticipated  by    Sparvius  plalyplerus,  a  name 
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mssigned  to  the  "Broad-winged  Hawk*'  of  Wilton  by  Vieillot  in  1825 
(Encjcl.  Method.,  Ornithol.,  111,  1273).  '^^^  correct  name  of  this  bird, 
therefore,  is  Bmieo  flatyfUrus  (Vieill.). 

The  history  of  the  Ord  reprints  was  well  understood  by  contemporary 
writers,  but  as  time  went  on  confusion  arose  from  the  false  dates  on  their 
titles.  So  early  as  1853,  Cassin,  in  his  '  Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of 
California,  Texas,  etc.,'  p.  loi,  declared  that  only  the  last  three  volumes 
of  Wilson  were  republished,  and  that  the  names  ptnnsylvamicus  and 
latissimus  as  applied  to  the  Broad-winged  Hawk  occurred  in  different 
copies  of  the  original  edition.  He  therefore  inferred  that  the  latter  name 
was  substituted  by  Wilson  himself,  while  the  sheets  were  going  through 
the  press.  Cassin  further  affirmed  that  Mr.  Ord  told  him  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  either  of  the  names  in  question, —  a  lapse  of  memory 
not  remarkable  in  a  man  who  at  the  time  Cassin  wrote  had  numbered 
more  than  three  score  and  ten  vears.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Falco 
latissimus  copy  of  Vol.  VI  bears  within  itself  indisputable  proof  that  it 
could  not  have  been  printed  in  181 2.  It  was  in  the  sixth  volume  that 
Wilson  inserted  his  *■  General  Index  of  the  Land  Birds,*  which  included 
some  species  to  be  treated  of  in  later  volumes  of  the  work.  The  places 
for  the  volume  and  page  references  in  such  cases  were  necessarily  left 
blank,  with  notice  to  the  reader  that  the  blanks  might  be  filled  up  in 
MS.  after  the  publication  of  the  later  volumes.  Now  in  those  copies  in 
which  the  name  Falco  latissimus  appears,  these  blank  spaces  arc 
occupied  by  printed  references  to  the  pagination  of  subsequent  volumeR, 
including  the  ninth,  which  was  not  only  printed,  but  written  (by  Ord 
himself)  after  Wilson  was  in  his  grave. 

Sets  purporting  to  be  the  original  edition  urt  sometimes  made  up  by 
combining  volumes  belonging  to  the  6rst  and  second  editions.  When 
this  mixture  involves  the  first  six  volumes,  which  bear  the  same  osten- 
sible dates  in  both  editions,  a  convenient  ear-mark  for  detecting  the  Ord 
reprints  will  be  found  in  the  printers'  signatures.  The  signature  of  the 
sheet  following  Z  Is  a  double  A.  In  the  original  edition  the  double  letter 
is  a  small  capital  and  lower  case  (Aa), —  in  the  1824  reprints  it  is  capital 
and  small  capital  (Aa). 

Walter  Faxon. 

Ctimbridfff,  Mass 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

Dr.  Gustav  Harti.aub,  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  died  at  his  home  in  Bremen  on  Nov.  20,  1900,  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age.  From  memorial  notices  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Blasius 
(Zeitschrift  f Ur  Orn.,  Jan.  1901 )  and  Dr.  Moritz  Lindeman  (Orn.  Monatsb., 
Jan.  1901)  we  learn  that  Dr.  Hartlaub  was  born  in  Bremen,  Nov.  8,  1814, 
his  father  being  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  mer- 
cantile houses  of  that  city,  and  also  a  senator.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Bremen  training  school,  and  later  studied  medicine  and 
natural  history  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Gcettingen.  After 
receiving  hit  medical  degree  he  traveled  in  Austria,  Holland,  France, 
England  and  Scotland,  studying  in  Vienna,  Leyden,  Paris,  London  and 
Edinburgh.  He  then  settled  in  Bremen  as  a  practising  physician,  follow- 
ing his  profession  till  his  death,  and  visiting  the  Alps  of  Northern  Italy 
and  Switzerland  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer  for  rest  and  recreation. 

As  regards  his  ornithological  work,  for  twenty-five  years  (1846-1871)  he 
wrote  for  Troschers  *  Archiv  ftir  Naturgeschichte*  the  '  Berichte  Uber  die 
Leistungen  in  Naturgeschichte  der  Vogel,'  the  most  useful  and  valuable 
record  of  ornithological  literature  for  this  period.     In   1S57,  appeared  his 

•  System  der  Ornithologie  Westafrika's,'  the  first  general  work  on  the 
birds  of  that  region,  and  still  one  of  the  most  useful.  His  *  Beitrag  zur 
Fauna  Centralpolyriesiens '  followed  in  1867,  and  his  *  Die  Vogel  Mada- 
gaskars  und  der  benachbarten  Inselgruppen  '  in  1877.  His  lesser  ornitho- 
logical writings  number  several  hundred  titles,  published  mainly  in  the 

*  Journal  ftir  Ornithologie'  and  in  the  '  Abhandlungen  '  of  the  Bremen 
Natural  History  Society.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  geographical 
exploration  and  exerted  his  great  influence  in  behalf  of  numerous  German 
expeditions  of  this  character.  He  was  president  for  many  years  of  the 
Bremen  Natural  Historv  Societv,  and  also  of  the  Deutsche  Ornitholo- 
gische  Gesselschaft.  His  services  to  descriptive  ornithology  have  been 
eminent,  his  name  having  long  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the 
literature  of  the  science.- 

Baron*  Edmond  de  S^lys  Long-schamps,  a  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  his  home  in  Liege,  Bel- 
gium, Dec.  II,  1900,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age.  A  notice  of  his  life  and 
scientific  work  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this  journal. 

Mr.  George  A.  Boardman,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  his  home  at  Calais,  Maine,  Jan.  11,  1901, 
at  the  age  of  83  years.  He  was  born  in  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  181 8, 
and  went  with  his  parents  to  Calais  in  1828.     His  ancestors  came  from 
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Yorkshire,  England,  and  settled  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1637.  Mr.  Board- 
man,  for"bver  thirty  years,  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  on  the 
St.  Croix  River,  retiring  from  active  business  in  1871.  He  was  well 
known  as  an  enthusiastic  naturalist  and  sportsman,  and  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer  and  Professor  Baird,  and  of  many 
later  and  less  prominent  naturalists.  It  was  his  habit  for  many  years  to 
spend  his  winters  in  Florida,  stopping  at  Washington,  New  York,  and 
other  points  on  the  journey  to  and  from  Maine  to  his  winter  home,  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  his   many  naturalist  and  other  friends. 

The  present  writer  first  made  his  acquaintance  at  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
in  December,  1868,  and  later  the  same  winter  passed  a  few  days  with  him 
at  Enterprise,  on  Lake  George.  He  had  already  become  familiar  with 
the  bird  life  of  Florida,  where  for  many  years  it  was  his  habit  to  collect 
specimens  and  take  field  notes,  giving  liberally  of  his  specimens  to 
Professor  Baird  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  sharing  his  field 
notes  with  other  workers.  As  early  as  1862  he  published  a  *  Catalogue 
of  the  Birds  found  in  the  Vicinity  of  Calais,  Maine,  and  about  the 
Islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy*  (Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.. 
IX,  pp.  122-132),  an  annotated  list  of  231  species.  His  collection  of 
Maine  birds  is  notably  complete,  numbering  it  is  said,  278  species  {cf. 
Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  5,  1899),  and  comprising  some  2500  specimens, 
mounted  and  in  skins,  besides  a  large  collection  of  eggs.  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  'Forest  and  Stream*  and  other  natural  history 
journals,  including  the  '  American  Naturalist  *  and  the  *  Bulletin  of  the 
Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,'  and  up  to  the  last  days  of  his  life  is  said  to 
have  contributed,  **  statedly,  every  week,"  to  the  Calais  'Times,'  ''an  arti- 
cle on  such  natural  history  subjects  as  engage  the  interest  of  the  household 
readers  and  inform  them  of  the  peculiar  places  which  familiar  creature?* 
of  the  fields  and  swamps  and  woods  occupy  in  the  animal  kingdom." 

Mr.  Hoardman  was  a  man  of  j^enial  and  attractive  personality,  and 
after  liis  retirement  from  business,  some  thirty  years  ago,  devoted  much 
of  his  leisure  to  travel  and  natural  history  pursuits,  his  interests  in  such 
matters  liaving  a  wide  scope. 

Cai»tain  John  Clifford  Hrown,  I'nited  States  Volunteers,  an  Asso- 
ciate Member  of  the  American  OrnitholojL^ists'  I'nion,  died  January  16, 
I90i,at  L()*i  Angele>.  California,  of  dvsentery  contracted  in  the  Philip- 
pine>.  Captain  IJrown  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  March  28,  1S72. 
lie  earlv  .showed  a  stroui^  taste  for  electrical  science,  and  made  a  special 
study  ot  lliis  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  of  Boston, 
where  he  graduated  with  \erv  liijih  rank  in  i^^^^.  Almost  immediately 
thereattet-  he  was  emphued  hv  the  New  ^'ork  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
C<)ni|)ativ  in  its  engineer  tiepart tnent .  Ills  advancement  was  rapid,  and, 
at  the  hreaking  out  ot  tlie  war  with  Sj^aiii.  he  occupied  a  position  of 
responsihilit  V  not  often  given  to  so  voung  a  man.  He  had,  however,  been 
a  niemher  of   tlie  Sevenlli    Regiment  for  several  years,  and  he  t>elieved  it 
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his  duty  to  go  to  the  war.  He  went  as  a  captain  in  the  Eighth  New 
York.  It  should  be  said  that  he  went  eagerly;  for  he  was  a  born  soldier, 
—  a  tall,  lithe,  very  handsome  man,  of  the  pronounced  blonde  type, 
quiet,  fearless,  and  a  natural  leader.  He  was  kept  at  Chickamauga  and 
elsewhere  in  the  South  throughout  the  war,  serving,  after  the  Eighth 
was  mustered  out,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the.  Two-Hundred-and-Third,  in 
his  eagerness  to  see-  active  service.  After  the  latter  regiment  v/as  also 
mustered  out,  he  enlisted,  on  June  22,  1899,  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the 
regular  army,  and  was  at  once  sent  to  the  Philippines. 

Brown  was  the  only  man  of  the  engineers  who  went  with  General 
Young  on  the  famous  *  hike  *  from  a  point  near  Manila  through  Luzon 
to  Vigan  on  the  north  coast.  He  won  the  highest  commendations  from 
his  superiors,  including  General  Young,  for  gallantry  and  for  efficiency 
as  an  engineer  throughout  that  most  arduous  expedition.  All  of  the 
maps  of  the  route  followed  were  drawn  by  him,  under  almost  inconceivable 
difficulties,  and  are  beautiful  examples  of  field  drafting. 

Returned  to  Manila,  Brown  was  put  in  charge  of  the  building  of  a  bridge 
at  Paranaque.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  worked  upon  this  bridge 
for  weeks  while  so  ill  that  he  should  have  been  in  hospital.  He  stuck  to 
the  work  until  it  was  finished,  and  thus  made  his  death  certain.  Had  he 
lived,  he  would  soon  have  received  the  commission  in  the  regular  army 
which  he  coveted. 

Captain  Brown  was  always  a  lover  and  student  of  birds.  While  living 
at  Portland,  he  wrote  a  number  of  interesting  notes  which  were  published 
in'The  Auk.*— N.  C  B. 

James  MacKinlav,  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  an  Associate  Member  of 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  died  at  his  home  on  November  30, 
1899.  Mr.  MacKinlay  was  born  in  Pictou  on  June  16,  1819,  and  through- 
out his  life  was  an  ardent  student  of  birds.  His  collection,  containing 
many  rare  and  interesting  specimens,  was  presented  by  him,  some  years 
before  his  death,  to  the  Pictou  Academy,  where  it  is  now  on  exhibition. 

Audubon  Whelock  Ridgway,  only  son  of  Robert  Ridgway,  died  in 
Chicago,  Feb.  22,  1901,  of  pneumonia.  Although  not  a  member  of  the 
American  Ornithologist's  Union  he  had  taken  up  the  study  of  birds,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  assistant  in  the  department  of  ornithology 
in  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  a  position  to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  November  1900.  During  this  short  term  of  service  he  had,  in  addition 
to  the  varied  work  connected  with  the  museum,  prepared  a  list  of  desid- 
erata among  the  birds  of  Illinois,  and  named  a  large  collection  of 
Philippine  Island  birds.  Although  having  so  brief  a  time  in  which  to 
prove  his  ability,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  position  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  his  employers,  both  the  Director  of  the  museum  and  the 
Curator  of  the  Department  of  Ornithology  highly  commending  his  efforts. 
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Mr.  Ridgway  was  born  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  15,  1877,  and  waa 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  He  was  very  popular  among  the  young  folks 
of  his  acquaintance,  hundreds  of  whom  have  in  his  death  met  with  a 
personal  bereavement.  —  C.  W.  R. 

*  The  Western  Ornithologist/  we  regret  to  see,  has  passed  out  of 
existence,  its  publisher,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Tryon,  having  entered  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  a  worthy  successor 
in  *The  Bittern,  a  Bi-monthly  Magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  Ornithol- 
ogy and  Oology,*  edited  and  published  by  Mr.  Glen  M  Hathorn,  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  with  Mr.  Carl  Fritz  Ilenning  of  Boone,  Iowa,  as  associate 
editor.  Mr.  Henning  was  formerly  associate  editor  of  'The  WcKtern 
Ornithologist,*  and  will  have  charge  of  the  review  department  of  'The 
Bittern.*  The  first  number,  dated  Januarj',  1901,  gives  promise  of  a 
successful  career,  being  typographically  pleasing  and  well-filled  with  cred- 
itable matter,  including  a  number  of  excellent  half-tone  illustrations. 
We   wish   our   new  contemporary  the  success   it  so  well  deserves. 

'American  Ornithology*  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  illustrated 
magazine,  *'  for  the  home  and  school,'*  published  by  Charles  K.  Reed, 
7S  Thomas  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  edited  by  C  Albert  Reed.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  magazine  is  the  publication  of  "  the  life  history  of  four  or 
6ve  birds  "  in  each  number,  with  illustrations  of  the  birds  and  their 
eggs.     The  magazine  is  well  printed   and  the  illustrations  are  excellent. 

•The  Petrel,  an  ilhistrnted  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  Ornithol- 
ogy and  Oology,'  comes  to  us  from  Palestme,  Oregon,  the  first  number 
bearing  date  January,  1901.  It  is  edited  by  John  William  Martin,  and 
presents  a  very  attractive  appearance.  It  contains  a  number  of  interest- 
ing articles  by  well-known  writers  and  several  full-page  half-tone  Illus- 
trations of  nests  and  eggs,  including  those  of  the  American  Eared  Grebe, 
the  Western  Groin;,  and  the  American  Coot.  We  extend  to  each  of  these 
new  ronicrs  a  cordial  welcome  and  our  best  wishes. 

The  work  of  the  Biological  Survey,  I'.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
is  of  special  interest  to  biologists  as  well  as  to  the  agriculturi.Nt.  From 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Acting-Chief  of  the  Survey,  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer, 
for  the  \ear  ending  June,  i(/)o,  we  gather  the  following:  FieliJ  work  was 
carried  on  in  southern  Texas,  particularly  along  the  Gulf  coast  from 
Corpus  Cliri«;ti  to  Brownsville  and  west  to  Laredo  along  the  lower  Rio 
(Jrancle.  by  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey  and  Mr.  11.  C.  Ol)erholser.  The  work  of 
outlinini(  the  life  /ones  in  California  was  continued  in  the  Coast  Range, 
anil  carried  southward  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Merriam.  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey,  and  work  was  also 
continued  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  Sierra  Valley 
to  the  Vosemite.  Work  was  continued  in  Alaska,  chiefly  near  the  coast, 
by  Mr.  W.  II.  Osgood,  and  Mr.  K.  A.  Preble  was  sent  on  what  proved  to 
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he  a  very  tuccennful  expedition  to  tlie  region  about  the  southern  end  of 
lludu>n  Bav. 

m 

I nvci»ti Ration  of  the  economic  relationh  of  Ilirdt%  whh  continued  an  usual, 
Iwitii  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory,  the  contenti^  of  Konie  Juoo  bird 
•■tiimachft  having;  been  examined:  Kpecinl  fu'ld  investigations  wt-re  aUo 
Continued,  by  Dr.  S.  I).  Juddand  Prof.  F.  E.  L.  Heal.  The  enforcement 
of  the  I^cey  Act,  specially  conni^ned  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, added  greatly  to  the  work  and  reKpon<«ihilitii"«  of  tlie  Biological 
Sur%c\.  and  the  prompt  and  thorouj^h  moasurcH  taken  h\  the  Actinjj- 
C'liief.  Dr.  Palmer,  are  already  u  matter  of  recoril  in  this  journal. 

The  publication<t  of  the  Survey,  both  eouioniir  and  technical,  have  been 
«Arried  on  with  vigor,  and  include  several  numbers  of  the  *  KarmerN* 
Kulletinii.'  and  four  numbers  ot  the  'North  American  Fauna.'  There 
were  alto  repHntH  of  several  *  Rulletins,'  including  three  reprints  of 
the  Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  ^4.  on  *  Common  Birds  in  their  relation  to 
Agriculture.*  aggregating  70,000.  and  making  a  total  issue  of  more  than 
jcu.cioo  copieK  of  Ihih  important  document.  In  addition  to  all  thiN  was 
ot  course  the  laborious  routine  work,  including  the  distribution  of 
schedules  and  the  writing  of  some  2000  letteri*. 

TiiK  Dklawarr  Vallry  Ornitiioi.ogicai.  Ci.rii  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science*^.  Philadelphia.  January  3, 
upax.  Dr.  Spencer  Trotter  Kpoke  on  'Birds  observed  in  No\a  Scotia* 
and  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Rhoads  on  *The  Kconomic  Value  ot  lla%%ks  and 
OwU.*  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Bailr  exhibited  a  number  of  lantern  slides  ot  birds 
and  ne»ls  photographed  from  nature. 

The  ol!icerf»  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are :  President.  C'harles 
I  Pen  nock ;  Vice-President,  William  A.  Shrvoik;  Secretary.  Henrv  \V. 
Fowler  ;  Treasurer,  Stewardnon  Brown.  The  avcraj^e  attemiame  for  the 
pant  jt ear  was  twenty,  and  among  the  more  interestini;  coininunirations 
m3%  \k'  mentioned  the  following  :  *  Winter  Bird  l.ite  at  i.'ape  Charles.  \  a.,* 
b\  (ief*.  Spencer  Morris;  •Notes  on  the  Biids  nt  Palm  Beach.  Fl.i.,' by 
Dr  W.K.  Hughes:  'The  Earliest  Deseril>eis  t»t  (mr  Binls.'  h\  Wiimer 
?si<me;  'Resemblances  in  Bird  Son^L^s.'  by  Samuel  \.  Khoail>«;  *  .shore- 
biid*  observed  at  Stone  Harbor.  N.  J.,'  b\  I).  N.  MiCaiiden  :nul  Dr.  J.  F. 
Prendergaiit ;  'Crossbills  in  New  lersev.'  b\  Wm.  B.  Kvan";  ' -\  Season'-* 
Ohfter^atiuns  of  the  New  Jersey  (iull  i.'«»I<»nies,'  h\  Wm  L.  Bail\  ; 
*  Breeding  Ot  the  Hermit  Thrush  on  Martha's  \  ine\ard.'  b\  II.  W.  i^'o*^'- 
gins:  'Recent  Capture  of  Ivorybillcil  Wcxulpei-kers  in  I-'Ioiiiia.'  h\ 
C  J.  Pennock.  The  club  has  recently  eleiteil  a-*  an  llonoiarv  MemU-i. 
Dr.  Samuel  VV.  Woodhouse. 

Pll«»rE!*»»oR  AlfRRO  Newton,  F.  R.  .S  ,  has   recently  Inrn   awarded   b\ 
the   Roval  Socictr  one  of  the   Roval   medaU   in  re<-o>4nitii>n   of  his  emi 

•  •  • 

nent   services  to  ornithology.     In   ptesentini;  the  medal   the   Piesjdent, 
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Lord  Lester,  paid  to  the  recipient  the  following  high  tribute  :  "  Profci- 
sor  Newton  has  devoted  himself  for  the  last  fifty  years  to  the  ttudv  of 
ornithology;  and  the  *  Dictionary  of  Birds'  may  well  be  called  the 
resume  of  his  labors.  Professor  Newton's  work  is  eminently  critical  —  a 
model  of  careful  and  cautious  criticism  of  everything  pertaining  to  his  la- 
vorite  branch  of  science.  The  *  Dictionary  of  Birds '  is  the  acknow  ledged 
standard  work  on  ornitholoj^y,  the  proj;ress  of  which  science  in  x\\\^ 
country  is  due  mainly  to  his  critical,  sugj^estiye,  and  stimulating  intlu- 
ence.  His  personal  labors  refer  chiefly  to  historical,  systematic,  and 
faunistic  questions  It  is  by  his  untiring  efforts  that  the  vexed  question 
of  nomenclature  and  synonymy  has  been  practically  settled  and  has  been 
put  on  its  present  footing.  lie  i»  also  one  of  the  leading  authoritic!(>  in 
the  modern  branch  of  zoogeography,  which  owes  some  of  the  most 
important  modifications  and  generalizations  to  him.  Lastly,  it  is  only 
fair  to  mention  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  zoologists  among  his  contem- 
poraries who.  from  the  first,  embraced  the  doctrine  of  evolution  accord- 
ing to  Darwinian  principles." 

The  Fifth  Annual  meeting  of  the  Audul)on  Society  of  New  York 
State  was  held  in  the  large  lecture  hall  of  the  American  Museum  ol  Nat- 
ural History  on  March  8.  1901.  The  President,  Morris  K.  Jesup.  pre- 
sided. The  exercises  included  the  annual  election,  Mr.  Jesup  being  re*'- 
leclcd  to  the  oflice  of  President,  and  Miss  E.  II.  I^ockwood  to  that  of 
Secretary-Treasurer,  and  addresses  bv  Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner.  Dr.  T.  S. 
Pabncr,  William  Dutcher,  and  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Mr.  Skinner  spoke 
of  tlie  •Educational  Value  of  Bird  Study '  which,  with  the  study  ot  the 
more  common  torm-i  of  animal  and  plant-life  about  us,  he  characterized 
as  of  greater  importance  than  the  study,  in  a  foreign  tongue,  of  events 
which  transpired  j(kx) years  ago.  lie  emphasized  especially  the  elevating, 
purifying  intluence  of  contact  with  nature  and  heartily  endorsed  all 
educational  work  whicli  would  tend  to  give  us  a  practical  know  levlge  of 
creatures  with  whicli  we  tiaily  come  in  contact.  Dr.  Palmer  spoke  of 
the  iieiessity  for  laws  designed  to  protect  non-game  as  well  as  game 
birds,  and  explained  in  detail  the  relation  of  the  Fetleral  to  State  Law*s; 
the  most  important  pro\  ision  of  the  Federal  law  making  an  animal 
subject  to  the  laws  of  whatcNcr  State  or  Territory  it  chances  to  be  in. 

Mr.  v.'li:ipnjan  nviexNed  the  work  of  the  Audubon  Societies  and  com- 
mented on  till-  reniarkahle  lesults  thev  had  accomplished  w ith  only  lim- 
ited  fuaiis.  Mt.  Dutcher  exhibited  a  series  <if  slide*H,  made  by  him!»elf 
on  the  Mainr  loas?  liurini;  juh  ,  i</>o.  and  sliowing  certain  of  the  larger 
eolonies  (»t  lltning  dulU  which  had  been  protected  from  the  demands 
iA  teat  her  hutuers  h\  w.iiiiens  nn  ht>se  ser\  iees  Mr.  Dutcher  had  secured 
l>v  means  of  the  Tha\er  lunil. 

rm.  A.  ().  r.  CoMMii  111  ON  IliKi)  I*K<)i  KCTioN  stands  ready  to  inves- 
tiyate  anv  ilK-^al  kiliin*^  ol  l)irds  duly  re|>orted  to  any  member  of  ihe 
C'onnnittee.  l"or  a  li-t  ot  the  inenil)ers  for  the  present  year  see  '  The  Auk  ' 
tor  |an..  I</)I.  pp.   103.  104. 
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Every  Ornithologist 

»hnuM  tiiu!  the  piiHt  aiul  prcsiMit  puliliiatiotiN  ot  tlic  Cdfipcr  Ornitholof;- 
ical  v'luh  of  Caliinrnin.  of  ^rcntcst  intercut  and  \nhir.  The  prociH'dinKS 
oi  !hi-  live  \Vri«trrn  Club  i*onf»i^t  ot  two  Norii'R; 

THE  CONDOR, 

\    2 1  p.i^f    iii-iiinrithlv.    illustrated  inaua/inr.   ivsmil   mi    du*    fittfcMith  ot  cai:h 

a  ;r<^n.itf    inimth.    and    aimed  to    till    liu*   field  ot    an   uptodair    bird    journal. 

p  u*>.i«ihini;  artirli's  ot   ^pi-cial  intfrcsl   in  trchniral    oi  nilludouiHt^.   nidoUi^iKtb 

•Ar?.!     .iiM\i*    field    uorkri*«   ^riiriall\.     'I'lu-    \\\n    xohiincs    thn<«    far   ronipleted 

•■-".i"  1  i:ir     fill"    jnurnars    policy    and    *i  ope   for  the  future,  and    it   ran  safelv  b«' 

-■^AuMud  tin-   TMK  t't)NI)()R  tor  n^i  will  ellipse  it?.  prcviouN  rcemd  in  oxient 

*»«    1    ^.lllM•  of  niatrrial  publi<>hrd. 

Vol.  I  ttB99f.  $a;  Vol.  II  <I900),  $i.;  Current  Volume.  $i. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AVIFAUNA  NO.   I, 

'^id*  'It  trie  Kni/etuie  Snund  Ke^^ion.  Al.i^ka,"  In  Joseph  (irinnrll.  A  lar^e 
'  *  t,tv.,  s,  p;n»i.-  piil«licatioti,  enihraein^  an  .in  urate,  detailed  and  intriesiinj» 
'•-»  '  rati\e  ••!  ihe  aistli«»r''>  evpeiienecs  ainoii^  thi*  hiids  <it  the  I'ar  North,  during 
■*    '   •' .ir  -  'Utiuin  iH'fth  ot  the   Aiitie  ciiele.     Tlir  hi<i>»iaphips  ot  the  \\\  '•peeies 


"•*'•-      -i:*'%p«i  if*,  ill    liiriN  treated  in  the   paper  are    unu»uali^\    \alual»le,  and  the 
'  •  •"•  1     wr    i«  .i«  I  iiTiip.iiiir«f  In  a  ,VP**li*'  niap  <it  the  le^^ioii. 

\  -.I'upN   11. p\  111  •  riie  C'oiiilor  ■  \\  ill  he  iiiaiK-d  on  appli-.itioM.      Adllrr^J» : 

C.  BARLOW,  r:ditor. 

5anta  Clara,  Cat. 

THE  FORESTER 
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ll-...  _.  •[,#■»  iirisiiiy  \i-.n  The   Forester,   'he  illu»!i.iliil   n.iinlhh   ns.i'^.i/ine 

".r    X'l.eiit.in  iMrr-^tr^    A»"'ncla!inn.    will    he   n.utf   i!ii«ie««ii!.L;   .ind   \.ilual'le 

■    *  " '   f  \»  T    Im  t<Tv.      \ii   or.e   who   e.iie-  lui  rin--  ii     lili-  iii  tin-  wi'ikN,  m  whu  In 

■  "  '  T- :«•.'.  1!.  thr  'iiM.*  riient  Td  em  oui  ai^e  the  pi  i  ^i  ?  \  .i!ii«!i  .ii.d  i  are  r«!  the  *  uresis 
'  '■  •  •     .".  hi    \\  ith«'Ut  It. 

\'-.«:.i;  rhr  \  t>u[  ribiiun  -  an*  ( ■itlnid  Tin*  Iji«*.  K   \.\r\  ti|  ?!  r  I '    >.  I  )i v  isiii!)  nt 

''•'-••rt        llr.   I!    !■;    f-erriiiw.   I  h-.iii  nl  the  \ev\    N  m  k  >J.iii-  i  "i-'ili'i;!    «•!  I'lite-ti  v; 

^^  "  '  .•  \    I  i.i'.Tji  II.  ( leii;^'!  .iphei   n?  thr  I      >i.  <  !••■ 'Iniiii .»!  >ii!  vex  i       Pi  .  h'hii  (iifliud  ; 

I'         '    IIt5ii\    >.  (ii.ur*  lit  the  \  ale  Kiiie-I  >t  hiii.l  .      I »!     i.  .    A    *^.  It  i.i  k .  nt   Hill- 

\     i,    ;      lltifi    Janse*    \\  iNi»n.  Sr\ir!;ii>    ni    Aui  i«  ..li  .m- ;      I'ji'i.  Win.  I< 

:••%    ■  r  *^l.ifttonl  I'nitei  "»il\ .  ('a!  ;      I'ml    \    >   ?>h.ilei    n!  H.n  s.ii  .1  I'r  iMisit\  , 

1   •:.  »:  «  •-'(liriKot  iii>te  am)  aulhoiit  \   nn  thei:    ^pfj  i.il!ir-» 

{>.:.!ro  .1  niiiiihei  of  enn?  i  ihuted   aili«  I»-^.    r.i.  h    i-'-iri    i-!    the    M.aj;.i/ijT  \\  ill 
•  :       .1  rrini  «l  nl  |f|«i*'h'>t  ion  tDiuhiiiL'  I  lie  inti  i  e-T  i-t  \\:C  i  •  '..iiJi  \  *  I  ■  !  e*!"  ■  nt 
*^    ■ .  '.J  !f  ere  w  ill  pri.hahU   hr  a  j»oo4l  ile.tl  ili'.i  H"^  the  i  .•!i.i-iu  xi-.u  '  \*  i;  I.  j-i!i!iii  i.il 
-.     *»;•■.•  r:*.  and  ie\  lew*  ot  »ei  ent    |)uhlit  .n  iim:^    I»%    I'r   !iii">f    i  htj.]  »'i  •  t    i-\pii|-* 

■  "•    -  :.  •   ji^'.wT  i*  }iandN(inie!\  iihi««ti;i!ed 

'*».''"i  i  iptiiin  T»i  f<> 

}■'••:  *a'i  p'e  ropt  ».rnd  ,1  twh  cent  "^'.I'np  *o 

THE  FORI:STl:K.  J02  Mth.  Street,  5.  \V. 
Wa^hinKton.  I>.  C. 

,^  Tlie  Forester  I"*  ^t'nt  to  the  niemiu'!  "  "'t '!.i' A':eri«  ii  I  "iriii  \  A^- ■■«  •«"inn 

--.  ^•^  ■'!  1  h.irjic.      .\nniial   nicinhersl-.ip   due-:    >j'»i       I  nr    lurv-.l-r  s  s!.-j.      ':m». 

,^^   r  AfcM>eiation  i*  enj»ai;eil  in  woik  uhiih  i-  ot  the  yie-ise'^!  iM.jnr  J.i:.i  r  i-.il  tm 

*.^  ■  **  7»rr>|»reH%  ot  which  all  t lie   nior.il   .i:id   tinaiii  i.il  '•upiMut  ii*»;.iiii.i''ilr  i^  i  •  r  !•■<< 

•  •  •••in  the  .\«»ticijtion  addie*>^  tlie  .V.  .»/'/.;•  1. 

joa  I4lh  5treet.  S.  W..    Wathingtnn.  D.  C. 


□  iko-Lure's  apefial  nim  during  the  coinluK  ^eni-  wilt  b*  tu  oai 
teai-heTs  and  atudrnts  af  birdc  by  leliiii^'  tliern  jusi  wtial  to  tcai'li  and  yatt  wj 
to  itudy  HI  ilic  prnpet  lenicin.  It  trill,  therefore,  publiUi  a  *eilc«  nl  trUHa. 
lUiIlioHHi-a,  on  the  birds  of  a  number  oE  tucaliKcB  l>i'ii>  Ih*  Atinnllc  lo  I 
I^itlflc,  IflcluiJIng  thv  vklnlty  of  Bovton,  Sew  Vork.  Pliitadclpliia.  Ctiica 
luitl  ^11  PiAiieiwa.  ill  wliicli  tlic  iiiorc  Impurtanl  rv«iilt  ic>  ilic  btnl-lljr  tii  a 
month  wtll  ht  polnied  out.  naU  lint*  of  the  Wrdii  i>f  lite  mtintb  be  K»ren. 
tbriir  will  lie  ndded  'Sog^illons  for  the  Montlx'  Siudr'  and  'Sti|tKCttl«B*j 
thcMont]!*'  Rcadlns'  Under  tlw  lorraet  atlenlioo  will  I>ei-«i|lit0  to  Ibe  mortdi 
ncierUtlc pliaiiM  of  the  blril'lUe  of  tlic^cnr  aillMjnreMmli-oUed  liy  *ca>cHi.  (u 
kubjei'Io  nx  ml^rtitlon,  nutini;,  UnKlng.  iiRMiu);.  inulilug.  etc,.  beiOj^  ci 
Mered  In  their  due  lime.  Under  Uie  Iiitlfr,  refereOL-Ka  will  be  )(iven  to  \ht  n 
unl  tilHtory  llteficiirc  of  ilie  tenutn.  Tbe  wliole  tbut  (oitnB  a  deilnlte  plan 
Mudy  wlilch,  it  U  lielieved.  will  b«  of  iLc  ulmoil  valnc  to  tbc  lti*ln>clot,  to  I 
indepcntlciil  olucvier,  nad  in  t>lrd-ctub>  and  nntiiral  tililurj  Micict>c*K  Id  il 
conneirtion  miich  :w>«iMa[ii:r  will  he  rendered  bv  fliiti>- UtJKC'K  AJtiiniyC 
til.  caxa^o*r.i^  ai  nver  lift/  promineDt  uniitbolon**^*'  ne^UiOK  Itirt 
United  State*  aod  t-anada,  wito  linve  uoDxciiicd  \t 
iDlomiation  and  advice. 

WItUe  a  iiuiuber  of  llie  mare  ^oentl  article*  fur  the  ^ 
manth'*  ■ubjeM  fnr  ttudy,  &»■  for  InalHOM  l>r.  Dwitthi'*  |upcrnn'^ 
Molt,'  there  will  alMi  b«  contrl  but  lout  of  wide  popuUr  Inier^,  i 
ImfiKrliint  u(  wlildi  triHy  be  nieniloneil  nn  .iddrc>->  on  Audubofll  tlgf  1 
Cou»,lrtlerkV(i((ten  by  Audubon  frt  1K16)  John  Burrousb*' lid  of  hia  q 
vUilurc;  t'ruuk  M.  Cliapninu'n  fully  UIuttriiEcd  account  of  u  lilrttnrM !■•(■_ 
Uoii  wjlli  lliii  genial  u;iturull«ti  Eniett  Seton-'I'honi{i»iin'«  -Haw  in  KiMnr  it 
Hank',  and  Owl*'  (.IlIuiIrMcd);  Tudor  Jcnkt' -Prom  an  Amaletir  Pnint  a<Vln 
T,  a  Palmer'*  'Ostrich  Farming  in  America' (illuslrafcdJi  F-A-  Lueas"I]lntN( 
Walrut  Inland.'  with  remarkable  I lluii rations;  II,  W. itcnihow'*  •Impr^aattw < 
llawuiian  mrdt*!  L'.  Wtl^  llceb«'*  IllKxtraied  account  <A  wmcol  il>c  bInlawAA 
bit  charge  at  Ihe  New  York  Zutlloi;Jcal  Garden,  ujul  an  itn|K>nn»t  (Upc  t 
'Bird  Pralpcttnn  In  Great  Britain,'  hy  Mnnto^u  Sharpe,  fhiilnnaii.  of  ltt«  'Ca<U| 
SocUtj  tor  the  ProUtliun  of  Blidn. 

inn'cnscd  tpnce  will  be  devoted  to  revlMvi  of  turreni  llleralurc.  ihr  nefltt 
olagif^il  mnifnitinrs  L-c>iiiiriK  in  for  their  kl)ar«  of  ailectiou ;  Pr.  J.  Dwighti  J 

rtvfcwIng'Tbu  Auk.'Dr.A.iL.F(iiKr,  ■TheOi.prev'and'WIt^.nr 

Or.  T.  S.  Pabner,  •  The  Condor.' 

Annual  Subaer^^an,  11.00;   Slnsla  mamban.  n  o 
VahiMM  1  obi]  II  can  otlH  be  had  at  51.M  aactt 
Sand  a  cant  ataap  hra  ipwInuB  tMpr- 
er^iiKrJiiri  H-  IV.  lit.  <»><,  hirmniit  viM  Jft.  >.  Fr*.  i,  «r»,  inW  p«nW.yt«*,« 
iHirmifr,  iflnt,  Humttr  imitmiiiiif  tti  /tril  trikin  m  Ikr  r»ir'l  itrm  —•»—■• —  -  - 
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Once,  and  '^•r.lv  '..ncc,  I  hc.ird  -"c  in  a  ;^!\i:u:  ,;::;>:::>:  *•:  -^ov:;.  I 
had  :o  |>'>itivciy  Cunvincc  ir.V'.c'.i  ih.u  I  v. .in  u,^l  miNi.ikv  :\  .I'.u:  I 
was  not.  I  then  rcM'.izcd  :'.^..i:  i:  r.sisiir.j^jr.c!  ^iiv^  wct^-  --wtv:.  l;".'* 
feathered  ,::r;icc  \\«>uld  •iv.tc:i  :*:.c  pl.iin^. 

Ur.rin^  the  v.inicr  :'.:'.';'.ti-.>  .r.i  ov\M>:or..i!  i^no  ^-.m  hi' %i"«!  in 
their  ii^iial  habita:.  but.  a>  a  v. h- ■■<.'.  ihcv  l:->  souiii  bo«i".'.\  .>:'  :  \' 
first  fall  rstorni  of  wind  'T  rain.  'V\w  rciiiT:i  niiL:i.rii.v>  is  r'.,-:^' 
gradual,  bui  always  of  inueriai!!  dale.  I  lia\o  kii«>\vn  ilu*  i:-.':vi 
encc  of  a  full  nmnth  to  fxi^t  in  their  hunuv'-nii'i^  in  two  >;hii-i"i!- 
in^  years.  This  was  pr(^bably  duL"  to  clim.uir  iiMuIiiions  tuiihor 
south.  I  infer  this  frnni  the  fact  ihat  the  latr.si  aniNal  ot  \\lii».'li  1 
have  record  was  made  durini:;  an  early  spring;  in  si'uihcin  .Vii- 
zona. 
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The  first  week  in  March  will  frequently  find  them  nesting, 
and  the  middle  of  April  preparations  for  a  second  brood  are  well 
under  way,  but,  taken  over  a  long  series  of  years,  the  beginning  of 
April  generally  sees  them  busy  with  their  first  house  making.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  fully  determine  the  exact  number  of  fam- 
ilies raised  by  one  pair  of  birds  during  a  season.  Of  two  there 
can  be  no  question,  but  a  third  is  in  doubt,  although  I  have  kno^-n 
the  nesting  season  to  last  three  full  months  and  a  half.  To  be 
more  exact,  February  24  is  the  earliest  and  July  18  the  latest 
record  I  have  in  mind  for  one  year.  February  9  is  the  date  of 
their  earliest  known  arrival,  but  at  that  time  they  were  gathered  in 
small  flocks  and  were  not  mated. 

With  rare  exceptions  four  eggs  are  the  maximum  number 
laid.  I  have  examined  probably  500  nests,  two  only  of  which 
contained  more.  They  had  five  eggs  each.  Four  is  not  an  un- 
usual number,  but  three  is  a  normal  set.  The  32  sets  of  which 
measurement  and  descriptions  are  given  can  be  taken  as  showing 
the  general  average,  although  they  were  selected  with  a  view  to 
coloration  and  size  irrespective  of  the  number  of  eggs  to  the  set. 

To  the  late  Major  Charles  E.  Bendire  I  am  indebted  for  the 
following  measurements  and  description  of  the  10 1  specimens 
here  enumerated. 

No.  in  set,  4  i.iix.78  1.08  x  .78  1.07  x  .76     1.08  x  .77 

**    3  1.10X.73  1.05  X  .73  1.06  X. 75 

3  .98  X  .74  .97  X  .72  .97  X  .72 

3  1.05  X  .81  1. 01  X  .80  1.00  X  .81 

3  i.oi  X  .77  1.05  X  .78  1.04  X. 78 

3  1.03  X  .81  .9gx.8a  1.05  x  .8a 

3  '^5  X  .73  »•«>  3c  .73  .93  X  .71 

3  .98  X  .78  1.00X.79  1.01  X. 78 

3  1.03  X  .78  1.02  X  .78  1.03  X. 78 

3  1.02  X  .75  1.00  X  .75  1.08  X. 76 

3  1. 13  X  .77  I. II  X. 77  I.IIX.78 

4  1.03  X  .79  1.06  X  .78  ix)5x.79     1.06  X  .80 

3  .99  X  .72     I.OI  X  .73     1.02  X. 73 

4  i.oo  X  .78  .99  X  .77  .97  X  .80  I.03  X  .78 
4  1.06  X  .78  1.07  X  .77  1.09  X. 77  1.03  X  .78 
3     1. 14  X. 74     1.09  X. 77      1.04  X  .75 

3  1.03  X  .80     1.00  X  .83     1.05  X.80 

4  1.00  X  .76     I.OI  X  .78     1.00  X. 78     1. 01  z  .79 
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The  shape  of  these  eggs  varies  a  great  deal,  the  most  common 
form  being  an  elongate  ovate,  varying  from  this  to  ovate,  short 
ovate  and  elliptical  ovate. 

The  nest  is  small  and  daintily  constructed  by  comparison  with 
those  of  other  thrashers.  It  is  less  compactly  built  than  that  of 
H.palmeri^  but  the  manner  of  construction  is  common  to  all  Arizona 
thrashers.  There  is  an  external  nest  of  sticks,  few  or  many,  the 
nest  proper  of  grass  and  lined  with  any  soft  material  conveniently 
obtainable.  I  have  measured  at  least  200  of  them,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample.  They  are  from  my  field 
notes  and  are  largely  without  selection. 

Nest  in  tasaja,  40  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
nest.  It  has  a  light  frame  of  sticks,  the  nest  proper  being  made 
of  green  grass,  lined  with  horse  hair,  rootlets  and  feathers.  Ex- 
ternal diameter  6  inches,  depth  3  J  inches.  Inside,  across  the  top, 
3  inches,  depth  3  inches,  bottom  ovate.  This  nest  contained 
three  eggs. 

Nest  in  cholla,  36  inches  from  the  top  of  the  nest  to  the  ground. 
But  few  twigs  were  used  in  its  construction,  the  bulk  of  the  material 
being  dried  grass.  External  diameter  6  inches,  depth  5  inches. 
Inside,  across  the  top,  3  J  inches,  bottom  3  inches,  depth  3  J  inches. 
It  contained  three  eggs. 

Nest  in  fork  of  tasaja,  about  4  feet  to  the  top  of  the  nest  from 
the  ground.  A  few  twigs  on  the  outside,  apparently  to  give 
strength,  the  nest  proper  being  made  of  and  lined  with  dried 
wire  grass.  External  diameter,  across  the  top,  6  inches,  depth  to 
point  of  fork  7}  inches.  Inside  across  the  top,  34  inches,  across 
the  bottom  2}  inches,  average  depth  2  inches,  corners  rounded. 
It  contained  four  eggs. 

Nest  in  cholla,  2  J  feet  to  the  top  of  the  nest  from  the  ground. 
This  nest  is  supported  by  an  upright  branch,  against  which  no 
sticks  have  been  placed,  but  they  were  built  against  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nest.  The  nest  proper  was  made  of  dried  grass  and 
lined  with  a  few  feathers.  Outside  measurement,  across  the  top, 
7  inches,  depth  5  inches.  Inside,  across  the  top,  3J  inches,  depth 
2\  inches,  bottom  ovate.  This  nest  contained  four  eggs.  They 
were  very  small  and  finely  marked. 

Nest  on  west  side  of  a  low  bushy  cholla,  near  the  top.     It  is 
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built  against  a  large  arm  of  the  bush  from  which  the  thorns  have 
been  broken  off.  The  sticks,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  have  been 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nest  from  the  branch  against 
ivhich  it  has  been  built.  Outside  diameter  7  inches,  depth  3J 
inches.  Inside,  across  the  top,  3f  inches,  across  the  bottom  2J 
inches.  It  contained  four  green  eggs  faintly  blotched  with  brown. 
Nest  in  tasaja,  about  4  feet  from  the  top  to  the  ground.  The 
external  stick  nest  is  unusually  large.  It  extends  above  the  grass, 
of  which  the  inside  nest  is  constructed,  4  inches  on  one  side  and 
2 3  inches  on  the  other,  with  a  narrow  opening  on  the  south  side 
through  which  the  birds  enter  and  leave  the  nest.  Outside  diam- 
eter 12x8^  inches,  depth  1 1  inches.  Inside,  across  the  top  of  the 
^rass  nest,  3  inches,  depth  of  same  li  inches.  Eggs  three,  very 
small. 

Nest  in  tasaja,  4^  feet  to  the  top  of  the  nest  from  the  ground. 
!Nest  placed  under  an  arm  of  the  bush  near  the  top.  Outside 
diameter,  across  the  sticks,  10  inches,  depth  6 J  inches.  The 
stick  nest  reaches  about  2  inches  above  the  nest  proper.  The  di- 
ameter across  the  top  of  inside  nest  is  3^  inches,  bottom  3  inches. 
Xined  with  grass,  wool  and  fibrous  bark.  It  contained  two  pink- 
ish colored  eggs. 

Nest  on  north  side  of  a  slender  tasaja,  3  feet  8  inches  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  nest.  Outside  nest  is  made  of  creosote  and 
thorn  twigs.  Outside  diameter  is  7J  x  6  inches,  depth  5^  inches. 
Inside,  across  the  top,  3^  x  3  J  inches,  and  3  inches  deep.  Bottom 
ovate.  It  contained  four  eggs.  In  shape  and  markings  they  had 
"the  appearance  of  being  diminutive  eggs  of  the  Gambel  Quail. 

Nest  in  tasaja,  about  30  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  nest.  Outside  nest  made  of  light  thorn  twigs,  inside  of  grass 
and  lined  with  rootlets  and  hair.  Outside  diameter  5 J  inches, 
depth  4  inches.  Inside  diameter  across  the  top  3J  inches,  bottom 
drawn  in  and  rounded  to  2  J  inches,  depth  2  inches.  It  contained 
four  eggs. 

Nest  in  tasaja,  22  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  nest. 
Outside  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  inside  of  grass  and  lined  with 
rootlets  and  feathers.  Outside  diameter  7x5^  inches.  Inside 
nest,  across  the  top,  2  J  inches,  depth  i  J  inches.  The  bottom  was 
thickly  padded  with  fine  grass.     It  contained  two  eggs. 
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Nest  built  on  north  side  of  a  flowering  tasaja,  about  5  feet 
above  the  ground.  It  was  placed  on  the  top  of  an  old  nest. 
Outside  diameter  7  inches,  but  drawn  in  to  about  5  inches  near 
the  top,  depth  9  inches.  Inside,  across  the  top,  3^  inches,  bot- 
tom 3  inches,  depth  if  inches.     It  contained  three  eggs. 

This  nest  is  a  flimsy  concern.  It  is  hung  in  the  arms  of  a  cholla 
about  4  feet  from  the  ground.  Outside  measurement  7x5  inches. 
Inside,  across  top  and  bottom,  3^  inches,  depth  2\  inches.  Sides 
of  the  nest  thin  and  open.  It  was  sparsely  lined  with  dry  wire 
grass.     It  contained  three  eggs. 

Nest  in  cholla  about  50  inches  from  the  ground.  It  was  made 
of  sticks,  green  weeds  and  grass,  and  lined  with  rootlets  and 
feathers.  The  top  diameter  of  the  nest  cavity  is  3J  inches,  depth 
I  j-  inches,  bottom  oval.  This  nest  contained  three  eggs  and  is 
curiously  constructed. 

Nest  in  cholla,  about  5  feet  to  the  top  of  the  nest,  from  the 
ground.  It  is  made  of  sticks,  lined  with  grass,  grass  roots  and 
feathers.  Outside  diameter  6  inches,  depth  4  inches.  Inside 
diameter,  across  the  top,  3  inches,  depth  i^  inches,  sides  straight, 
bottom  flat.     It  contained  3  eggs,  large  and  coarsely  marked. 

Nest  in  mesquite  tree,  about  12  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is 
made  of  sticks  lined  with  grass  and  the  inside  bark  of  dead  cactus. 
The  outside  measurement  across  the  top  is  7  inches,  depth  5 
inches.  Inside  measurement,  across  the  top  of  cavity,  3J  inches, 
bottom  3^  inches,  depth  2  inches.  This  nest  was  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  it  contained  5  eggs. 

Nest  in  tasaja,  40  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  nest. 
The  external  nest  of  sticks  measured  11x7  inches,  depth  6 
inches,  across  the  top  of  the  cavity  3^  x  3J,  across  the  bottom  3 
inches,  lined  with  dead  grass,  weeds,  horsehair  and  wool.  It 
contained  4  eggs. 

Nest  in  tasaja,  about  40  inches  to  the  top  of  the  nest  from  the 
ground.  Nest  made  of  dead  twigs  and  lined  entirely  with  shredded 
rope.  Outside  diameter  6J  inches,  depth  4  inches.  Inside 
diameter  across  the  top  of  cavity  3J  inches,  across  the  bottom  2 
inches,  depth  2J  inches.     This  nest  contained  3  eggs. 

The  foregoing  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  size  and  character  of 
he  nests.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  nests 
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are  in  tasajas.  This  is  a  species  of  cactus  for  which,  for  the  want 
of  a  better  name,  I  am  obliged  to  use  that  of  the  Mexicans.  The 
word  means  •*  dry  or  jerked  beef  "  which  in  color  and  shape  the 
ta&aja  somewhat  resembles.  The  spines,  although  innumerable, 
are  short  and  the  branches  spreading  and  open.  The  cholla  is 
the  ch.iracteristic  cactus  of  the  desert.  It  is  a  mass  of  barbed 
.opines  and  is  the  favorite  nesting  place  of  H,  palmeri^  but  not  of  H. 
hfnJirei,  Taking  50  nests  in  succession  34  of  them  were  placed 
in  tasajas.  1 1  in  chollas,  3  in  tesota  bushes,  i  in  a  mesquite  tree 
and  one  in  a  willow  tree.  These  results  are  from  the  Fort  Lowell 
district.  In  other  sections  of  count r}'  less  characteristic  of  the 
cacti  I  have  found  them  largely  inclined  to  tree  nesting,  but 
never  at  any  great  height  from  the  ground.  This  was  Capt, 
Bendire's  exF>erience  also.  The  highest  I  ever  saw  one  placed 
was  in  a  willow  about  20  feet  up.  I  also  saw  one  in  a  tasaja  the 
bonom  of  which  was  not  more  than  6  inches  from  the  ground. 


BIRDS  OF  THE  BL.VCK  HILLS. 

BY    MKRRirr    CARV. 

For  several  years  it  had  been  my  desire  to  take  a  trip  to  the 
western  part  of  the  Black  Hills  —  especially  to  that  portion  which 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Timber  Reserve,  and  slopes  off 
gradually  to  the  west  and  southwest  until  it  merges  into  the  arid 
sagebrush  plains  of  central  Wyoming.  In  selecting  this  field  I 
lioped  to  meet  with  two  distinct  faunas,  and  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  faunal  regions. 

Accordingly,  the  29th  of  May,  1899,  found  me  very  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  ranch  of  an  old  friend,  fourteen  miles  southeast 
of  Newcastle.  Wyo.,  in  a  branch  of  the  l>eautiful  Gillette  CafSon. 
The  scenery  here  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  the  hills  to  the 
eastward  being  within  the  Reserve,  and  clothed  with  heavy  forests 
of  pine  ;  while  to  the  westward  the  foothills  are  almost  devoid  of 
Umber,  but  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  *  wait-a-bii  *  brush, 
the  uniform  greenish -gray  color  of  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  red  sandstone  rocks.     To  the  southwest  the   Elk  Mountain 
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range  is  seen  as  a  succession  of  ridges,  finally  culminating  in  Elk 
Mountain,  which  raises  its  huge  mass  to  an  elevation  of  some  fifty- 
seven  hundred  feet. 

It  was  in  this  ideal  situation  that  I  spent  the  first  half  of  June, 
both  in  1899  and  1900,  in  studying  and  collecting  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  region.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  season  was  too 
backward  in  1899  for  any  Qgg  collecting.  The  majority  of  the 
birds  were  just  commencing  to  build  nests  when  I  left,  on  the 
nth  of  June. 

Before  going  to  Newcastle  in  1899,  I  had  stopped  over  a  day 
at  Hot  Springs  and  Edgemont,  S.  Dak.,  respectively,  and  in  the 
list  I  give  the  birds  observed  at  all  three  localities,  with  brief 
notes  as  to  their  habits,  distribution,  etc. 

The  season  was  much  earlier  in  1900,  and  the  nesting  season 
was  at  its  height  in  the  early  part  of  June.  On  this  account  my 
notes  for  1900,  concerning  the  habits  of  certain  species,  are  much 
more  copious  than  those  for  1899.  A  goodly  number  of  species 
not  noted  in  1899  were  abundant  in  1900. 

In  the  following  list  localities  are  mentioned  only  in  connection 
with  species  observed  at  Hot  Springs  and  Edgemont,  S.  Dak. 
The  reference  in  all  other  cases  is  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Campbell's  Ranch,  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Newcastle. 

1.  Querquedula  discors.  Bi.ue-winged  Teal. —  Several  pairs  seen 
on  a  creek  south  of  Buffalo  Gap,  S.  Dak.,  where  they  were  doubtle&s 
breeding. 

2.  Numenius  longirostris.  Long-billed  CiRLEw.-^Frequently  seen 
on  the  tablelands,  where  they  breed. 

3.  ^gialitis  vocifera.    Killdeer. —  On  plowed  fields,  in  Gillette  CaAon. 

4.  Dendragapus  obscurus.  Dusky  GroLse. —  The  ranchmen  informed 
me  that  when  hunting  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  hills  they  frequently 
shot  these  grouse. 

5.  Pedicecetes  phasianellus  campestris.  Prairie  Sharp-tailed 
Grolse.  —  I  noted  but  two  specimens,  one  in  1899  and  one  in  1900. 

6.  Centrocercus  urophasianus.  Sage  Grouse. —  \'ery  common  in  the 
sage  brush,  both  in  tlie  foot-hills  and  on  the  plains. 

7.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Moi  RNiNci  Dove.  —  In  1899  I  did  not  once 
see  it  within  the  Hills,  but  the  birds  were  abundant  along  the  Elkhorn 
R.  R.  south  of  Buffalo  Gap,  S.  Dak.  In  1900  doves  were  frequently  seen 
at  the  ranch. 

S.  Cathartes  aura.  Turkey  Vulture.  —  Frequently  seen  and  doubt- 
less breeds. 
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9.  Accipiter  velox.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  —  Said  to  be  abundant, 
aind  very  destructive  to  poultry  in  fall,  winter  and  spring.  I  found  a  nest 
sn  one  of  the  cafions  back  of  the  ranch  on  June  8,  1899,  which  contained 
"^wo  fresh  eggs.  The  parent  birds  were  shy,  but  frequently  uttered  their 
^larm  notes.  The  nest  was  typical  of  the  species,  about  thirty  feet  up  in 
St  pine.  Before  leaving  the  nesting-site  I  secured  both  of  the  old  birds, 
"dpon  visiting  the  nest  again  on  June  11,  1900,  I  found  it  to  be  occupied 
"by  another  pair,  and  took  a  fresh  set  of  five  eggs. 

10.  Buteo  borealis.  Red-tailed  Hawk.  —  Seen  but  once,  on  June  5, 
3900. 

11.  Buteo  borealis  kriderii.  Krider's  Red-tail.  —  I  saw  but  three  of 
"these  hawks,  one  in  1899  and  two  in  1900. 

12.  Buteo  swainsoni.  Swainson's  Hawk. —  By  farthe  most  abundjint 
of  the  larger  hawks.  A  common  breeder  in  the  timber  along  the  Cheyenne 
Hiver,  as  it  is  along  the  smaller  streams. 

13.  Aquila chrysaStos.     Golden  Eagle.  —  Fairly  common  throughout 

"the  region.     I  saw  several  old  nests  in  the  most  inaccessible  places  on 

the  cafion  walls,  and  a  ranchman  told  rrie  of  a  pair  that  were  then  (June  8, 

1899)  nesting  near  the  ranch,  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Newcastle,  but  I 

<iid  not  have  time  to  visit  the  nest. 

14.  Falco  sparverius.  American  Sparrow  Hawk. — Common 
"breeder  throughout  the  region.  Exceeds  all  the  other  hawks  in  point  of 
numbers.     Nesting  appeared  to  be  just  commencing  on  June  9,  1900. 

15.  Asio  wilsonianus.  American  Long-eared  Owl. — A  pair  of 
these  owls  had  a  nest  about  thirty  feet  up  in  a  large  pine  in  one  of  the 
<aiions,  and  when  I  visited  the  site,  on  June  3,  igoo,  the  nest  contained 
young  birds. 

16.  Nyctala  acadica.  Saw-whet  Owl.  On  June  ii,  1900,  while  walk- 
ing down  the  rocky  bed  of  a  deep  cafion,  three  of  these  little  owls  flushed 
from  the  thick  top  of  a  small  cedar,  where  they  had  been  taking  their 
noonday  siesta,  and  alighted  farther  down  the  cafion.  I  secured  one  of 
them,  which  proved  to  be  an  immature  bird,  with  the  breast  and  belly  of 
a  deep  fawn  color. 

17.  Megascops  asio  maxwelliae.  Rocky  Mountain  Screech  Owl. — 
I  saw  a  Screech  Owl  in  the  heavy  timber  which  was  probably  of  this 
variety. 

18.  Bubo  virginianus.  Great  Horned  Owl. — Two  young  were 
killed  near  Soper*8  Ranch,  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Newcastle,  on  June 
13,  1900. 

19.  Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogaea.  Burrowing  Owl. — Common  in 
prairie  dog  towns. 

20.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Belted  Kingfisher. — Sweet's  Ranch,  six  miles 
southeast  of  Newcastle —  one  individual  on  the  sawmill  pond. 

21.  Dryobates  villosus  hyloscopus.  Cabanis's  Woodpecker. —  Fre- 
quently seen  in  the  caflons. 

22.  Dryobates  pubescens  medianus.  —  Downy  Woodpecker.  —  In 
same  situations  as  last. 
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23.  Picoides  arcticus.  Arctic  Thrbe-toed  Woodpecker. —  But  two 
examples  of  this  species  were  teen,  one  on  June  2,  1899,  and  the  oth«r^ 
which  I  secured,  on  June  11,  1900.  This  latter  bird,  an  adult  male,  had 
the  feathers  of  its  under  parts  matted  together  with  pitch  which  it  had 
rubbed  from  the  pine  trunks.  Both  birds  were  seen  in  the  heavy  timber, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  species  breeds  in  the  hills. 

24.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  .  Red-headed  Woodpecker. —  The 
most  abundant  woodpecker  in  the  Hills. 

25  Melanerpes  torquatus.  Lewis's  Woodpecker. —  This  fine  wood- 
pecker is  common  in  the  Hills,  and  is  partial  to  the  burnt  timber  on  the 
sides  of  cafions.  They  are  frequently  seen  to  launch  into  the  air  from  a 
dead  stub  in  such  a  situation,  and,  after  a  few  aerial  evolutions,  to  return 
to  their  former  perch.  Whether  or  not  the  woodpecker  is  catching  an 
insect  at  such  times  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  such 
is  the  case.  I  have  found  Lewis's  Woodpecker  at  all  times  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely wary  bird,  and  very  difficult  of  approach. 

26.  Colaptes  auratus  luteus.  Northern  Flicker. —  Fairly  common. 
I  found  a  nest  containing  nine  fresh  eggs  on  June  4,  1899. 

27.  Colaptes  cafer.  Red-shafted  Flicker. —  Common  throughout 
the  Hills. 

28.  Phalaenoptilus  nuttallii.  Poor-will. —  The  monotonous  notes  of 
these  birds  were  heard  every  night  at  the  ranch. 

29.  Chordeiles  virginianus  henryi.  Western  Nighthawk. —  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  nighthawks  observed  were  of  this  variety.  Ranch- 
men informed  me  that  eggs  were  often  found  in  July. 

30.  Aeronautes  melanoleucus.  White-throated  Swift. —  Abun- 
dant, both  at  Hot  Springs  and  Newcastle,  where  they  were  breeding  in 
June  in  the  most  inaccessible  cracks  and  crevices  on  the  face  of  sandstone 
cliffs.  The  ranchmen  have  stvled  these  birds  'twitter-twitters*  and 
*  nightfiyers.* 

31.  Selasphorus  platycercus.  Broad-tailed  Hummingbird.  —  Two 
hummingbirds  were  seen  at  the  ranch  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1900,  and 
as  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  birds  was  given  me  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  listing  the  species. 

32.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Kingbird.  —  Fairly  common  along  Beaver 
Creek,  seven  miles  from  Newcastle,  where  the  trees  arc  mostly  boxelders* 

33.  Tyrannus  verticalis.  Arkansas  Kingbird.  —  Frequently  seen  at 
Hot  Springs,  where  it  spends  much  of  its  time  perched  upon  telephone 
wires. 

34.  Sayomis  phcebe.     Phcebe. —  Noted  but  once,  on  Beaver  Creek. 

35.  Sayomis  saya.  Say's  Phcebe.  —  This  interesting  flycatcher  is 
quite  common  in  the  caflons  where  its  sweet  but  somewhat  melancholy 
notes  may  be  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  favorite  perch  of  this 
bird  is  a  boulder  in  the  bottom  of  a  caflon,  from  which  it  darts  forth 
every  few  moments  to  capture  a  passing   insect.     While   in  the  air  the 
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bl«<r  k.  tail  U  verv  prominent.  But  one  j^est  wan  found,  containing  two  e^gft, 
ors    Jl «-'  ne  11.  1899,  which  was  Hituated  on  a  small  led)(e  in  a  reccKK  of  the 

n*  »v«  wall.    Thiifc  nett,  which  was  composed  almost  entirely  ot  mosN.  was 

r««£Arkahlv   shallow,  the  center  being    not    more  than  two  thirds  of  an 
i  n  «.'  t «     I  owcr  t  han  t  he  edges. 

.^^»-  Contopua  richardsonii.  Western  Wood  Pkwke.  —  Krequt-ntly 
•<-«?»"»-  but  no  nc»>ts  were  found.  The  monotonous  fr-a-xvef  ot  this  bird 
^  i«  ^  Iseard  almost  every  morn  in  jj  and  evening;  durinu^  mv  sta_\  in  i</oo. 
Tt»«*     ••  pecies  frequents  the  hcavv  timl>er  in  the  caflons.- 

%T  Empidonax    traillii.      Traill's    FLVtATtiiKR.  —  Partial     to     the 

'  ^  i*  i  « -a-bit  *  bru9«h  in  the  rockv  heads  of  cartouh.  Here  th!>  ^Iv  littU*  tlv- 
*■»*«■"  *"«<er  i*  frequently  seen  catching;  insects  around  the  rim-rock  on  a  hot 
^^-^.^  -      %jtti*ring  at  short  intervals  its  sharp  ke-wick^  kg-tvicA. 

^^  Empidonaz  viretcena.     Acadian  Flycatciikr. —  I  took  an  adult 

'**-*J^  on  Pine  Ridge,  Sioux  County,  Neb.,  about  tiftcen  miles  from  the 
•^••■"^  •»  western  corner  of  the  state,  on  May  26,  1900.  The  species  is  proba- 
^^y    <:>«^-casionally  found  within  the  Hills. 

J^^^-  Empidonaz  minimus.  Least  Flvcatciikr.  —  A  common  breeder 
■**  *^  *"»  « ikecherrv  thickets  in  the  caftons.  The  nests  were  verv  thick-walled 
an^J  Compact,  averaging  four  inches  in  height,  and  two  and  a  half  inches 
■'*»4«-l^  diameter.  The  netting  material  used  was  coarse  gra»is  and  weed- 
^^^■«^»;  the  lining  of  fine  grass,  horse  hair,  tilers  and  plant  down.  An 
'^^•^■"■^plete  ^et  of  two  pure  white  eggs  was  taken  on  June  15  from  a  nest 
l*^     1  ■  op  Cafton. 

*^<^^-  Otocoris  alpcstris  arenicola.  Dkskrt  Horned  Lark.  —  Occa- 
*'*^«^  «alU  seen  on  the  tablelands. 

"^  *  •  Pica  pica  hudaonica.  American  MACipis.  —  Plenty  of  old  nests 
^*"*'*"^^  »een  in  1899,  but  although  common  before  my  arrival,  I  did  not  see 
^*^^    <:S  vring  my  slay  of  two  weeks  in  1900. 

-^  -        Perisoreus  canadenais  capitalis.     Rocky  MointainJ  \v. — A  com- 


*^**      fcird  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Hills,  especially  so   in   the  Reserve. 

r  hunters  claim  they  can  nearly  always  locate  a  deer  by  a  certain 

which  this  Jay  utters,   greatly   resembling  the   words   *  Here-it-is,* 

^^^^*'«- it-is/     I   myself   did  not   hear  this   note,  but   it   is   quite  probable 

'^^        Yhe  birds  are  noisier  than  usual  when  a  deer  is  near,  just  as  is  the 

^     ^^     ^rlth  crows  when  a  flock  of  ducks  is   feeding  near  them.     Troops  of 

-^    Kfown  young  of  this  species  were  seen  on  June   12,   iJ^/^  and  June 

^■^<1  13.  1900. 

|.   ^3-       Corvua americanua.     American  Crow. — A   small   ilock   at  L.  A. 

ich.  on  Beaver  Creek,  in  1900. 


Nuclfraga  colombiana.    Clarkk*s  Nru  rackek— Two   of   these 
^  J^  birds  were  seen  on  Elk  Mountain  at  an  elevation   of  ^^oo  feet,   on 


^^     ^  iC^99*  in  company  with  a  troop  of  Rocky    Mountain  Jays.     Their 
^■^  are  very  harsh  and  discordant,  something  like  A  rr-fiit'. 
%^^^  ^       Cjranocephalua  cyanocephalua.    I'iSonJw. —  Thi**  bird  is  univer- 
-^^     disliked  by  ranchmen  on  account  of  the  damage  it  dr>es  to  growing 
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crops,  and  large  numbers  are  killed  Jhd  poisoned.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
get  within  gunshot  of  these  jays  in  summer,  but  I  was  told  that  in  cold 
weather,  when  driven  to  the  ranches  by  hunger,  they  become  y^ry  bold, 
even  entering  the  kitchen  of  the  ranch  house  in  quest  of  food.  When 
ravaging  the  crops  Piflon  Jays  go  about  in  immense  flocks,  and  always 
keep  sentinels  posted  to  warn  them  of  impending  danger.  Fully  grown 
young  birds  were  common  on  June  4.  Pifton  Jays  are  partial  to  the  foot- 
hills, and  are  seldom  seen  back  in  the  heavv  timber. 

46.  Agelaius  phceniceus.  Red-winged  Blackbird. —  A  few  seen 
near  Hot  Springs. 

47.  Stumella  mag^a  neglecta.  Western  Meadowlark. —  Abun- 
dant at  Hot  Springs,  Edgemont  and  Newcastle — breeds. 

48.  Icterus  galbula.     Baltimore  Oriole. —  Breeding  at  Edgemont. 

49.  Icterus  buUocki.  Bullock's  Oriole. —  Common  at  Edgemont, 
where  it  breeds. 

50.  Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus.  Brewer*s  Blackbird. —  Usually 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  springs. 

51.  Quiscalus  quiscula  seneus.     Bronzed  GrvVCkle. —  Occasional. 

52.  Pinicola  enucleator  canadensis.  Pine  Grosbeak. —  Hot  Springs, 
May  28,  1899;  Newcastle,  June  8,  1900. 

53.  Loxia  curvirostra  minor.  American  Crossbill. — Both  at  Hot 
Springs  and  Newcastle,  in  the  latter  locality  around  springs.  Did  not 
appear  to  be  breeding. 

54.  Loxia  curvirostra  Strickland!.  Mexican  Crossbill. —  Am  quite 
certain  that  I  saw  two  of  these  birds  at  Hot  Springs,  as  I  was  \*iry  close 
to  them  at  the  time. 

55.  Astragalinus  tristis.  American  Goldfinch. —  Common  around 
creeks  and  springs. 

56.  Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin. —  Seen  but  once  or  twice.  Its  pres- 
ence in  June  would  indicate  that  it  breeds  within  the  Hills. 

57.  Pocecetes  gramineus  confinis.  Western  Vesper  Sparrow. — 
A  Vesper  Sparrow  was  seen,  and  was  probably  of  this  variety. 

58.  Chondestes  grammacus  strigatus.  Western  Lark  Sparrow. — 
A  common  breeder.  A  nest  containing  five  slightly  incubated  eggs  was 
found  on  June  14,  1900.  The  nest  was  on  the  ground,  and  composed  of 
coarse  grass,  the  lining  being  of  tiner  grass  and  horsehair.  Eggs  similar 
to  those  of   C.  £^rammacus. 

59.  Spizclla  socialis.  Chipping  Sparrow. —  Abundant  throughout 
the  region,  and  ])reeds.  Fresh  sets  were  found  from  June  3  to  14,  1900. 
The  nest  is  usually  in  small  pines  and  cedars  in  the  caflons. 

Tx).  Spizella  pallida.  Clav-colorkd  Sparrow. —  Several  seen  at  Hot 
Springs. 

61.  Junco  aikeni.  White-winged  Jl'Nco. —  Common  about  the  ranch. 
Several  families  ot  young  birds  seen  on  June  11,  1900. 

62.  Pipilo  crythrophthalmus.  Towhee. —  Once  at  Hot  Springs,  in 
1899. 
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63.  Pipilo  maculfttus  arcticus.  Arctic  Towhee. —  Abundant,  and 
breeds.  Two  nests  were  found,  the  first  on  June  3,  1900,  containing  four 
fresh  eggs;  the  second,  on  June  13,  containing  four  young.  Both  nests 
were  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  cafion,  about  six  feet  from  the  bottom, 
beside  small  rocks.  They  were  composed  of  pine  needles  and  lined  with 
fine  grass. 

64.  Zamelodia  mclanoccphala.  Black-headed  Grosbeak. —  Breed- 
ing at  Edgemont. 

65.  Paaserina  amoena.  Lazuli  Bunting. —  Several  seen  at  Sweet's 
Ranch,  where  the  species  doubtless  breeds. 

66.  Calamospiza  melanocorys.  Lark  Bunting. —  Common  south  of 
Hot  Springs,  and  along  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  from  Edgemont  to  Newcastle. 

67.  Piranga  ludoviciana.  Louisiana  Tanager. —  Very  common  at  the 
ranch  in  1899.  Numbers  of  these  tanagers  were  seen  feeding  on  the 
maggots  in  an  old  carcass,  in  company  with  Robins,  White-winged 
Juncos,  Chipping  Sparrows  and  'Audubon*s  Warblers,  Scarcely  two 
male  tanagers  were  alike  in  regard  to  the  coloration  of  the  head,  some 
having  the  crown,  occiput,  lores  and  auriculars  a  very  deep  crimson- red, 
>\'hile  in  others,  doubtless  young  males,  these  parts  were  merely  tinged 
with  orange-red.     In  1900  tanagers  were  not  common  until  June  15. 

68.  Petrochelidon     lunifrons.      Cliff     Swallow. —  Breeding    abun- 
dantly at  Hot  Springs. 

69.  Hirundo    erythrogastra.      Barn    Swallow.—  Common    breeder 
lender  the  sheds  at  the  ranch. 

70.  Tachycineta  bicolor.  Tree  Swallow. —  Abundant.  These  swal- 
IcDws  were  carrying  away  feathers  from  the  barn-yard  on  June  10,  and 
^^r-ere  probably  commencing  nest-building  at  that  time. 

71.  Lanius   ludovitianus  excubitorides.     White-rumped   Shrike. — 
een  but  once. 

72.  Vireo  olivaceus.     Red-eyed  Vireo. —  Common  at  Hot  Springs, 
emont  and  Newcastle. 

73.  Vireo  gilvus   swainsoni.     Western   Warbling  Vireo. —  Fairly 
^Dnimon  and  breeds.     Two  nests  which   I  examined  on    June    15,    1900, 

rere  each  situated  in  upright  crotches  of  chokecherry  trees,  four  or  five 
t  from  the  ground.  Each  nest  was  neatly  constructed  of  coarse  grass 
^^nd  fibers,  and  lined  with  fine  grass  and  hair.  A  full  set  of  four  fresh 
^^'ggs  was  secured  from  each  nest. 

Y4.     Vireo  solitarius  phimbeus.  Plumbeous  Vireo. —  Frequently  seen, 
V^ut  y^ry  shy. 

75.  Dendroica  aestiva.     Yellow  Warbler. —  Common  at  Hot  Springs 
^nd  Edgemont  ;  also  seen  on  Beaver  Creek. 

76.  Dendroica  auduboni.     Audubon's  Warbler. —  Abundant  at  Hot 
Springs  and  Newcastle,  where  its  sprightly  notes  were  almost  continually 
lieard.     This   warbler  was   just  commencing  nest   building   on  June  15, 
X900,  boldly  coming  to  the  dooryard  in  search  of  material. 
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77.  Geothlypis  tolmiei.  MacGillivray^s  Warbler. — Fairly  common 
in  the  berry  thickets  in  the  cafions,  where  it  doubtless  breeds. 

78.  Qeothlypis  trichas  occidentalis.  Western  Yellow-throat. — 
Abundant  in  the  brush  along  Beaver  Creek. 

79.  Icteria  virena  longicauda.  Lc^g-tailed  Chat. —  Usually  found 
in  the  shrubbery  at  the  bottom  of  small  cafions. 

80.  Setoph^ga  ruticilla.  American  Redstart. —  Fall  River  Caf^on, 
near  Hot  Springs. 

81.  Galeoscoptes  carolinensis.  Catbird. —  Seen  but  a  few  times  on 
Beaver  Creek. 

82.  Harporhynchus  rufus.  Brown  Thrasher. —  Breeding  on  Beaver 
Creek. 

83.  Salpinctes  obsoletua.  Rock  Wren. —  The  lively  notes  of  this 
species  were  frequently  heard  around  the  rim  rock. 

84.  Troglodytes  aedon  aztecus.  Western  House  Wren. —  Breeding 
both  at  Hot  Springs  and  Newcastle. 

85.  Sitta  carolinensis  aculeata.  Slender-billed  Nuthatch. —  Fre- 
quently  seen  in  the  heavy  timber. 

86.  Sitta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  —  One  on  Elk 
Mountain  on  June  8,  1899,  and  probably  breeds  there. 

87.  Parus  atricapillus  septentrionalis.  Long-tailed  Chickadee. — 
Rather  common. 

88.  Myadestes  townsendii.  Townsknd's  Solitaire. —  I  saw  one  of 
these  birds  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  in  the  Timber  Reserve. 

89.  Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsoni.  Olive-backed  Thrush. —  Hot 
Springs,  May  28,  1899.     Several  seen. 

90.  Merula  migratoria.  American  Robin. — Breeding  abundantly  at 
Hot  Springs,  Edgemont  and  Newcastle. 

91.  Sialia  arctica.  Mountain  Bluebird. —  Common  at  Hot  Springs 
and  Newcastle,  breeding  at  the  latter  place  in  dead  pines,  from  four  to 
thirty  feet  above  the  ground.  One  nest  was  found  in  the  barn  at  the 
ranch,  and  contained  live  highly  incubated  eggs,  on  June  4,  1899. 
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UNPUBLISHED     LETTERS      OF     WILLIAM      MacGIL- 
LIVRAY   TO    JOHN    JAMES    AUDUBON. 

BY    RUTHVEN     DEANE. 

The  publication  of  the  letters  of  ornithologists  of  fame  has 
met  with  much  favor  of  late,  and  we  cannot  add  to  the  list  any  of 
more  real  value  and  interest,  than  those  of  William  MacGilli\Tay, 
whose  reputation  as  an  ornithologist  and  a  teacher  of  natural 
histor)',  has  always  been  valued  so  highly.  I  am  under  great  obli- 
gations to  Miss  M.  R.  Audubon,  in  whose  p>ossession  the  original 
letters  are,  for  the  privilege  of  presenting  them  here. 

It  has  been  known  for  several  years  that  Audubon  had  selected 
MacGillivray  to  assist  him  in  the  technical  part  of  his  '  Birds  of 
America.'  and  these  letters  are  therefore  of  [>eculiar  interest,  as 
they  treat  principally  up>on  the  progress  of  its  publication  and 
show  the  high  regard  in  which  he  held  his  friend  Audubon.  It 
is  a  very  fitting  time  to  publish  these  letters,  for  only  a  few 
months  ago  a  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  William  MacGill- 
ivray was  unveiled  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
nrhere  he  was  Professor  of  Natural  Histor)'  and  Lecturer  on 
Botany  from  1841  to  1852,  and  where  a  tombstone  was  erected 
at  his  grave.  A  reference  to  the  *  In  Memoriam '  published 
on   that  occasion,  will  be  found  in  this  number  of  *  The  Auk.' 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  made  very  careful  search  for 
a  likeness  of  MacGillivray,  but  have  not  met  with  success.  My 
correspondent,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Farquharson,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  was  a  student  under  MacGillivray,  writes  me  that  the  only 
likeness  which  exists  is  a  small  water-color  which  he  had  taken 
of  himself  a  short  time  before  his  death,  but  unfortunately  this 
fails  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  man,  and  to  present  it  as  the  like- 
ness of  MacGillivray  would  be  utterly  misleading. 
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No.  I. 

Edinburgh,  22  Warriston  Crescent 
7th  May,  1831 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  30th  ulto.  in  due  time.  Agreeably 
to  your  desire  I  called  upon  Mr.  Neill,  but  did  not  find  him,  and 
so  went  to  Prof.  Jameson  who  informed  me  that  the  election  of 
your  friends  had  not  yet  taken  place,  but  would  be  proposed  at 
next  meeting.  I  also  called  at  Mr.  Kidd's,  but  did  not  find  him. 
With  respect  to  the  review,  I  can  only  say  that  if  Mr.  Lockhart  is 
so  doubtful  as  to  my  powers,  he  may  doubt  as  long  as  he  lists.  I 
shall  not  submit  any  essay  of  mine  to  his  judgment.  If  you  had 
informed  me  that  he  or  the  conductor  of  my  other  review  would 
print  a  notice  of  your  works,  I  should  have  agreed  to  write  one 
with  pleasure,  but  under  existing  circumstances  I  shall  not,  it  being 
repugnant  to  my  feelings  and  contrary  to  my  practice  and  princi- 
ples to  sue  for  favor  with  any  man.  I  have  already  written  three 
reviews  of  your  books  which  have  been  printed,  and  when  I  am 
applied  to  for  a  fourth  I  shall  write  it  too,  with  **an  elegance  of 
style,  a  power  of  expression,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  "  equal 
to  those  usually  displayed  by  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 

I  have  settled  with  Mr.  Boyd  about  the  volume  which  I  am  to 
write  for  him.  Prof.  Jamieson  sent  a  flaming  eulogy  of  my  trans- 
lation of  Richard  \V.  Blackwood,  and  wishes  me  to  undertake  the 
translation  of  a  Latin  work  on  Zoology,  for  the  use  of  his  class ; 
nothing  that  has  happened  to  me  for  ten  years  has  surprised  me 
more  than  his  having  said  to  you  that  I  did  not  deser\'e  to  be  men- 
tioned in  your  book.  I  have  been  collecting  birds  for  description, 
and  looking;  over  my  old  manuscript,  and  before  you  return  I  ex- 
pect to  have  my  views  on  the  classification  of  objects  of  Natural 
History  published,  and  perhaps  a  synopsis  of  British  Quadrupt^ds 
and  Birds.  My  translation  of  Richard  has  been  recommended  by 
Prof.  Jameson  to  his  pupils,  adopted  by  Dr.  Graham  as  his  text 
book,  and  praised,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the  newspapers.  They 
say  Wilson  has  said  nothinj^  of  your  biography  in  the  last  number 
of  the  magazine,  which,  however,  I  have  not  seen,  and  I  am  in- 
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formed  his  brother  means  to  mention  your  works  in  his  review  only 
in  a  brief  manner.  You  will  see  that  Mr  Cheek  has  given  a  num- 
ber of  extracts  besides  the  short  review.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  here  on  account  of  the  election.  Mrs  Mac 
Gillivray  and  the  children  are  in  good  health.  I  am  just  about  to 
commence  a  series  of  desperate  jobs  which  will  occupy  me  till 
>;i-inter.  As  I  understood  your  proposals  respecting  the  Birds  of 
liritain  to  have  ended  in  nothing,  and  as  you  do  not  allude  to  the 
subject,  I  shall  suppose  all  our  ideas  to  have  dispersed,  and  shall 
think  of  the  matter  myself.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  large 
and  expensive  works  commendable,  as  they  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  who  are  most  deserving,  and  most  likely  to  profit  by  the 
inspection  of  them  —  the /rwr  enthusiasts.  One  person  asked  me 
who  had  written  the  review,  and  I  told  him  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
say  who  wrote  it ;  another  told  me  he  knew  the  moment  he  saw  it 
who  had  written  it,  and  a  third  said  directly  that  I  had  written  it. 
I  told  my  brother  about  the  Golden  Kagle,  but  I  know  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  get  one,  as  he  resides  on  an* 
island  where  there  are  few  aquiline  visitors. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  called  again  at  Kidd*s  but  did 
not  find  him.  His  landlady  however  informed  me  that  she  did 
not  think  he  had  any  intention  of  going  to  London. 

With  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs  Audulx)n  and  sincere 
thanks  for  your  and  her  kindness,  and  best  regards  from  Mrs  Mac 
Gillivray, 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  yours  truly 

W.  MacCiillivray 


No.  2. 

Edinburgh,  1 1  Oilmore  Place 
16th  June,  1S34 
Dear  Sir 

I  received  your  letter  yesterday  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
answering:  it.  If  vou  send  me  twcntv  or  twcntv-tive  articles.  I 
can  revise  them  without  the  books  to  which  vou  refer,  and  with- 
out  your  own  presence,  provided  your  descriptions  be  full,  and 
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the  drawings  or  plates  sent  to  me.  The  skins  and  books  might 
be  consulted  afterward,  when  we  might  go  over  the  articles  in 
company.  Should  you  come  here  for  the  purpose,  it  would  not, 
I  believe,  be  necessary  for  you  to  stay  more  than  three  weeks  or 
so.  On  the  other  hand  I  might  possibly  save  you  the  trouble,  by 
going  to  London,  or  I  might  go  there  for  some  weeks  during  the 
printing ;  but  of  this  we  can  speak  afterward.  To  be  methodical 
I  should  like  twenty-five  birds,  that  is  description  of  birds,  by  your 
first  parcel ;  but  I  cannot  state  precisely  at  what  time  they  might  be 
revised,  only  I  think  were  you  to  send  them,  you  might  make  a  trip 
to  France  and  be  back  before  I  should  be  done.  With  respect  to 
printing  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  that  you  can  get  it  done  in 
London  better  or  cheaper  than  here.  The  best  way  is  to  get  esti- 
mates. If  the  work  were  post  8vo.,  I  imagine  it  would  sell  much 
more  extensively,  but  I  suppose  you  have  determined  to  continue  it 
of  the  same  size.  You  ask  about  lodgings  here.  Two  doors  from 
me  there  are  good  accommodations  ;  but  I  am  sorry,  that  my  own 
nest  which  is  in  a  garden,  among  pear-trees,  is  rather  small.  I 
am  sorry  that  you  have  resolved  to  reside  in  London,  that  ugly 
forest  of  brick  buildings  swarming  with  vermin  of  all  genera, 
species,  and  varieties,  and  should  like  much  to  see  you,  that  you 
might  condemn  one  half  of  my  drawings  and  approve  of  the  rest. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  in  your  letter  to  be  answered. 

I  can  begin  to  revise  immediately. 

Send,  if  convenient,  25  articles. 

Books  are  not  necessary  at  present ;  or  if  any  be,  mention 
them  and  I  can  get  them  here. 

ijkins  are  not   necessary  either. 

Please  say  when  you  wish  the  business  done. 

Address  for  security,  parcels  or  packages  to  W.  MacGillivray 
Conservator  of  the  Museum,  College  of  Surgeons,  Nicholson 
Street,  Edinburgh  ;  letters,  to  1 1  Gilmore  Place,  Ed. 

Please  offer  my  best  regards  to  Mrs  Audubon. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Dear  Sir 

Your  obedient  servant 

\V.  MacGillivray 
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No.  3. 

Edinburgh,  1 1  Gilmore  Place 
i8th  July,  1834. 
Dear  Sir 

I  received  from  Mr.  Neill  yours  of  the  9th  along  with  a  parcel 
of  25  descriptions  of  birds,  and  now  report  progress.  I  com- 
menced my  operations  on  the  ist  of  July,  and  have  transcribed 
a.nd  corrected  eighteen  articles,  one  for  each  day,  but  not  one  on 
^ach,  the  work  of  Sunday  being  transferred  to  Monday.  This 
x^olume  will  certainly  be  much  richer  and  more  interesting.  It 
'will  also  be  larger.  You  wish  to  know  my  opinion  as  to  the 
mmprovement  of  your  style.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  much  the  same 
SIS  before,  but  the  information  which  you  give  is  more  diversified 
A  more  satisfactory. 

Your  first  volume  is  only  beginning  to  be  known.     Chambers 
Jias  reprinted  many  of  the  sketches,  and  Hunt  has  one  in  a  late 
Tiumber.     Had  it  been  of  the  post  8vo  size,  in  two  volumes  it 
"would  have  gone  off  in  style;    but  your  imperial  size  and  regal 
;5)rice  do  not  answer   for  radicals,  or  republicans  either.     Could 
^rou   sacrifice  the   first   volume,   reprint    it  of   a  small   size   and 
<:ontinue  the  series  so  to  the  end  ?     In  suggesting  this,  I  firmly 
1>elieve  that  my  only  object  is  to  let  the   book  have  fair  play. 
Xizars  has  sold  five  or  six  thousand  copies  of  some  of  his  ill- 
"written  compilations ;  and  if  you  were  to  issue  yours  in  a  similar 
style — not  of    writing  but  of   printing  —  with  20  wood  cuts  or 
engravings  in  each  volume,  I  am  certain  it  would  spread  over  the 
land  like  a  flock  of  migratory  pigeons.     Even  without  the  embel- 
lishments it  would  fly,  but  were  you  to  give  it  those  additional 
wings,  it  would  sweep  along  in  beautiful  curves,  like  the  night- 
hawk  or  the  purplebreasted  swallow. 

I  have  often  thought  that  your  stories  would  sell  very  well  by 
themselves,  and  I  am  sure  that  with  your  celebrity,  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  become  more 
popular  than  your  glorious  pictures  can  make  you  of  themselves, 
they  being  too  aristocratic  and  exclusive.  Excuse  me  for  putting 
down  my  thoughts  just  as  they  occur,  and  for  wandering  from  my 
subject,  which  was  the  progress  of  the  manuscript. 
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Be  assured  I  shall  get  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  I  am 
anxious  to  do  so  for  your  sake,  and  find  great  pleasure  in  reading 
your  descriptions.  At  the  present  moment  however  I  cannot 
venture  to  fix  a  period,  and  you  have  not  requested  me  to  do  so. 

Four  months  ago  I  heard  from  a  naturalist  for  the  first  time 
that  you  had  been  attacked  in  a  London  journal,  which  afforded 
me  an  explanation  of  an  expression  used  by  you  in  your  letter 
from  Charleston.  He  promised  to  look  out  the  numbers  for  me 
but  I  have  not  yet  seen  them.  Perhaps  the  best  place  for  your 
answer  would  be  the  preface  to  your  second  volume. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Dear  Sir 

Your  obedient  servant 

W.  MacGillivray 


No.  4. 

Edinburgh,  11  Gilmore  Place 

Monday,  28th  July,  1834. 
Dear  Sir 

Yours  of  the  24th,  I  received  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.  That 
evening  I  called  on  Mr.  Kidd,  &  did  not  find  him  at  home. 
Today  however,  I  succeeded,  but  he  informed  me  that  he  could 
not  deliver  the  drawings  as  they  were  yet  unfinished.  The  paper 
on  the  Goshawk,  which  you  say  you  wrote  for  Sir  Wm.  Jardine, 
I  never  heard  of  before,  and  if  it  be  the  one  to  which  you  refer  in 
your  last  letter,  as  in  a  box  or  a  sealed  parcel,  I  have  it  not.  You 
left  nothing  of  any  kind  with  me  excepting  the  skins  of  2  birds, 
and  a  stuffed  Gannet.  You  ask  when  the  printing  may  commence, 
but  the  question  cannot  be  answered  by  me.  If  you  had  sent  the 
articles  in  order  from  i  to  50,  with  the  corresponding  number  of 
tales  and  descriptions  of  scenery,  the  printing  might  have  been 
commenced  tomorrow,  and  gone  on  straight  to  the  end  without 
any  impediment.  I  have  finished  looking  over  25  of  your  articles, 
and  tonight  commence  the  next  parcel,  which  will,  I  expect,  be 
done  on  the  20th  of  August;  in  the  next  parcel  1  wish  you  would 
send  those  of  the  first  50  that  have  not  yet  come,  along  with  as- 
many  more  as  will  make  up  the  25.  If  you  think  of  publishing  ii 
small  size,  and  reprinting;  the  first  volume  of  the  same,  the  secon< 
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volume  might  still  come  out  first,  or  both  might  come  out  together, 
in  which  case  the  first  might  be  improved  and  perhaps  enlarged. 
Can   you  inform  me  where  Mr.  Gould  has  described  a  Wagtail 
formerly  confounded  with  the  Yellow  Wagtail,  and  which  I  am 
infonned  he  has  named  nioracilla  negiecta  ?     I  have  found  the  bird 
here  in  abundance  in  some  meadows  near  the  town,  and  thought 
at  first  that  I  had  discovered  a  new  species.     It  is,  like  the  Grey 
Wagtail,  a  most  elegant  bird,  but  it  has  a  conical  elongated  bill, 
and  a  long  slightly  arched  hind  claw.     Now  that  your  American 
birds  are  completed  I  suppose  you  will  have  at  the  European  or 
the  British.     In  the  latter  case  what  will  become  of  mine  ?     How- 
ever, I  have  resolved,  God  willing,  to  go  through  with  my  task. 
I  have  at  least  20  drawings  superior  to  anything  in  the  way  ever 
seen  by  me,  excepting  always  **  The  Birds  of  America,"  and  so 
^ood  that  one  might  look  at  them  without  disgust  even  after  seeing 
ours.     With  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Audubon, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  ser\'^ant 

W.  MacGillivray. 

No.  5. 

Edinburgh.  1 1  Gilmore  Place 
19th  August  1834 
ear  Sir 

I  regret  that  I  have  caused  you  so  much  uneasiness.  Your 
ettcr  of  the  5th  August,  accompanied  by  a  parcel  of  descriptions 
birds  came  duly  to  hand,  as  did  your  subsequent  letter,  but  I 
ve  been  out  of  town  on  urgent  business  and  only  returned  late 
•ast  night.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Kidd  twice  today,  and  informed  him 
^)f  your  wishes. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  are  so  urgent  with  me  to  have  the 
<^atalogue  of  their  Museum  printed  by  the  ist  of  November  that 
^t  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  London  before  Decem- 
ber, because  after  the  catalogue  is  done,  the  registration  of  stu- 
dents  which  occupies  three  weeks  commences.     If  it  be  really 
^accessary  that  we  should  meet,  I  apprehend  under  these  circum- 
stances that  you  will  be  obliged  to  come  north,  which  perhaps 
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will  not  be  extremely  inconvenient,  as  you  say  you  must  be 
Manchester.     I   really  wish  that  I  could  go  to  London,  and 
save  you  the  trouble  of  coming  down,  and  give  myself  the  pleasi 
of  a  little  relaxation  from  my  labors ;    but  I  have  no  prospect 
being  able  to  do  so  as  I  have  said,  till  December.     On  the  ot 
hand  it  would  be  expedient  that  you  should  determine  as  to 
mode  of  printing,  because  I  think  the  technical  description  of 
birds  might  be  rendered  more  readable  were  you  to  reprint 
first  volume  —  that  is  less  formal^  and  as  to  the  Biography  — 
mean  your  own  —  if  you  honor  me  with  the  revisal  of  it,  it  w< 
be  well  that  we  should  converse  on  the  subject.     I  will  ende: 
to  see  Mr.  Kidd  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant 

Wm.  MacCiillivra    ^Z      -^ 


No.  6. 

Edinburgh  11  Gilmore  Plac 

Tuesday,  July  1836 
My  dear  Friend 

Your   letter,    which  I  received  on  Saturday  evening,  affor 

me  very  great  pleasure.     I  have  been  thinking  of  you  ever  si 

but  have  scarcely  had  time  to  write  until  this  moment,  whe 

have   just   arrived  from  Leith,  where  I  have  been  deliverin 

Botanical  lecture.     I  have  two  lectures  there  weekly,  one  at 

Young  Ladies'  Institution,  and  an  excursion  on  Saturday  fr' 

twelve   till   eight.     The  composition  of   these   lectures,  and 

drawings    necessary   for    illustrating    them,   occupy    nearly 

whole  of  my  time  at  present,  but  they  will  all  be  over  before 

end  of  the  month.     I  have  done  very  little  otherwise  since  I  ^ 

you,    although    I    have    been    generally,    in    very   good    heaE 

Craigie's  death  had  a  strong  effect  upon  me,  and  I  believe  ^M'''^^ 

views  of  life  and  its  occupations  have  been  a  good  deal  chan^' 

by    it.     It   was  upon   him   especially  that  I  had  set  my  hop^ 

However  I  am  reconciled  to  my  condition.     The  girls  have  eV 

since  been  particularly  anxious  to  do  what  they  could  to  assist 

please  me.     My  drawings  of  birds  have  been  stationary  for  so 
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time  past.  I  have  no  one  now  that  you  are  away,  to  show  them 
to,  or  to  stimulate  me  to  go  on  with  them.  I  shall  long  for  your 
return,  but  the  thought  that  you  will  be  here  several  years  will, 
I  am  assured,  keep  up  my  spirits.  It  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  be  informed  by  you  that  I  shall  hear  occasionally  from 
you  when  on  your  perambulations,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  resolu- 
tion  and  gratitude  enough  to  enable  me  to  write  regularly  in  return. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  the  Wilsons,  John  and  Jemmy,  but 
I  will  endeavor  to  do  so  soon.  The  memorandums  which  you 
desire  with  reference  to  collections  to  be  made,  I  cannot  send 
now,  but  when  I  write  in  a  few  days,  I  shall  say  something  on 
the  subject,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  anything  to 
communicate  respecting  which  you  are  ignorant.  The  great 
object  is  to  have  specimens  of  all  the  birds  in  spirits,  as  well  as 
skins.  You  desire  to  know  how  I  am  **  going  on  with  the  world. '* 
The  world  and  I  are  not  exactly  as  good  friends  as  you  and  I, 
and  I  am  not  particularly  desirous  of  being  on  familiar  terms 
vpith  it.  I  have  got  rather  into  difficulties  this  year,  but  I  do  not 
exactly  know  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and  must  take  a  few  days 
among  the  hills  by  myself  before  I  can  understand  how  I  am 
situated.  I  cannot  write  more  at  present.  Present  my  best 
regards  to  Mrs.  Audubon  and  the  young  gentlemen  and  accept 
for  yourself  and  them  the  best  wishes  of  Mrs.  MacGillivray. 
I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  your  sincere  friend  and  obedient  servant 

Wm.  MacGillivray 

No.  7. 

Edinburgh,  16  Minto  Street, 

Newington 
4th  November  1836 
tDear  Madam. 

At  the  same  moment  that  Mrs.  MacGillivray  received  your  very 
"Vvelcome  letter  of  the  27th  ulto.  I  received  one  not  less  welcome 
^Tom  Mr.  Audubon,  dated  New  York  Oct.  8th.  Although  you 
^re  of  course  aware  of  his  plans,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
Cor  me  to  transcribe  his  letter,  I  may  yet  present  an  epitome  of  its 
c^ontents,  in  case  there  may  be  something  new  to  you.  He  mentions 
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having  got  twelve  subscribers,  two  at  Salem,  four  at  Boston,  and 
six  at  New  York.  At  the  Ac.  of  Nat.  Sciences  at  Philadelphia  he 
saw  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Nuttall  and  Townsend,  and  ascer- 
tained that  they  had*  procured  forty  new  species  of  birds.  Mr. 
Nuttall  afterward  presented  him  with  six  other  species.  The  birds 
in  spirits  for  the  new  edition  are  upwards  of  200,  besides  20  large 
jars,  which  Mr.  Bachman  has  filled.  They  intended  to  remain  at 
Phila.  and  at  Great  Egg  Harbor  some  days,  and  then  proceed  to 
Charleston,  whence,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Harris,  they  were  to 
search  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  as  far  as  Sabine  River. 

We  have  removed  from  Gilmore  Place  to  Newington,  which 
is  a  much  more  pleasant  situation  in  every  respect.  My  young 
baby,  who  has  received  the  name  of  Audubon,  is  thriving  and 
the  other  children  are  in  good  health,  as  is  Mrs.  MacGillivray. 
Dr.  Aitkin  is  very  well,  preparing  for  his  winter  classes  which 
begin  five  days  hence.  We  had  a  very  unexpected  fall  of  snow 
last  week,  which  however  remained  only  three  days.  Provisions 
are  expected  to  be  dear  this  winter,  on  account  of  the  badness  of 
the  summer  and  autumn,  although  in  the  lower  districts  I  believe, 
the  crops  were  all  got  in  safely. 

I  have  in  hand  just  now  a  work  on  British  Birds  on  a  larger 
scale  than  that  on  the  Rapacious  species,  and  was  anxious  for  the 
specimens  of  the  wild  Turtle  Dove  and  the  Black  Dove,  which 
Mr  Audubon  could  not  procure  in  London.  I  have  desired  my 
bookseller,  Mr.  Scott  of  Scott,  Webster  &  Geary,  Charterhouse 
Square,  to  procure  for  me  among  the  dealers  all  my  desiderata, 
there  will  be  several  plates  representing  the  digestive  organs,  and 
a  few  skeletons  with  a  multitude  of  wood-cuts,  and  I  expect  the 
first  volume  to  be  out  by  the  middle  of  March  at  the  latest.  I 
have  scarcely  done  anything  in  the  way  of  money  making  since 
you  left  this,  but  must  brush  up,  otherwise  I  shall  be  gazetted  as 
an  insolent  book-maker.  In  the  meantime  I  have  plenty  of  offers, 
indeed  if  I  had  three  heads  and  six  hands,  I  have  work  enough 
for  all. 

I  must  endeavor  to  get  through  as  much  as  possible  before 
Mr  Audubon  comes  back,  which  I  hope  will  be  about  this  time 
next  year,  when  we  shall  have  plenty  of  pickles.  By  the  bye.  it 
will  certainly  be  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  small  house  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  dissecting,  otherwise  the  odour  of  the  rum  will 
bring  the  excisemen  upon  us. 

Please  present  my  best  regards  to  Mr.  Victor,  and  be  assured 
that,  negligent  as  I  am  as  to  writing,  I  ever  cherish  a  lively 
remembrance  of  you  all,  being  perfectly  assured  that  with  him 
after  whom  my  dearest  William  Craigie  was  named,  you  are  my 
best  friends.  Pray  (lod  to  keep  you  all  and  send  us  a  happy 
meeting  first  in  txlinburgh  and  finally  in  Heaven. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Madam 

Vour  most  obedient  servant 

\V.  MacGillivray. 


THK   RESIDENT    LAND    BIRDS   OF   BERMTDA. 

BY    OUTRAM    BANGS    AND   THOMAS    S.    BKADLKE. 

Apart  from  a  few  sea  birds  that  breed  in  liermuda,  there  are 
but  some  ten  species  of  birds  ^  that  are  resident  in  the  islands. 
Three  of  these  —  the  House  Sparrow,  the  European  Goldfinch,  and 
the  Bob-while  —  have  been  introduced  by  man.  Thus  the  indige- 
nous omis  of  Bermuda  includes  but  seven  species  of  I^ind  Birds  — 
the  Ciround  Dove,  the  Florida  Gallinule,  the  Crow,  the  White-eyed 
Vireo.  the  Bluebird,  the  Catbird,  and  the  Cardinal. 

Many  species  of  North  American  birds  visit  Bermuda,  more  or 
less  regularly,  on  migration,  and  a  few  unexi>ected  stragglers,  such 
.as  the  Com  Crake,  the  English  Snipe,  the  Sky  Lark,  and  the 
Wheatear  have  been  taken  there,  but  except  in  the  cases  of  a  few 
species,  Bermuda  does  not  lie  in  the  regular  line  of  migration  and 
the  coming  and  going  of  North  American  migrants  are  matters  of 
much  uncertainty. 

In  the  various  lists  of  the  birds  of  liermuda  that  have  been  pub- 


I  TI1C  Great  Blue  Heron  and  the  Kcd-tailed  Hawk  are  ^aid  tci  each  have  lired 
^once  in  Bermuda.     See  C'apt.  Savile  (i.  Keid\«*  List  of  the  Hirds  of  Itcrmuda.' 
Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Muft.,  No.  25.  1S84,  pp.  220-221  and  p.  242. 
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lished,  the  indigenous  species  have  always  been  regarded  as  iden. 
tical  with  continental  birds.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  specimens  of  the  Bermuda  Crow  or  the  Gallinule,  but 
of  the  other  five  resident  birds  all  except  the  Bluebird  are  well 
marked,  easily  recognized  island  species  peculiar  to  Bermuda. 

The  present  joint  article  is  the  result  of  work  done  in  the  field 
by  Bradlee,  who  spent  the  entire  season  just  past  from  November 
till  April  at  Hamilton,  and  had  there  excellent  opportunities  of 
studying  the  birds  in  life.  The  specimens  he  took  were  sent  to 
Boston,  most  of  them  in  the  meat,  and  were  critically  compared  by 
Bangs,  with  their  continental  relatives.  The  work  of  both  is  com- 
bined in  the  following  short  accounts  of  the  different  Bermuda 
Land  Birds.' 

Colinus  virginianus  (Linn.). 

Quail;  Bob-white. 

Capt.  Savile  G.  Reid,  in  his  list  of  the  Birds  of  Bermuda,^  says 
the  Quail  was  common  prior  to  1840,  but  became  extinct  in  Ber- 
muda about  that  time.     It  was  reintroduced  in  1858  or  1859. 

The  Quail  is  not  abundant  in  Bermuda ;  two  coveys  were 
seen  during  the  season  just  past,  and  others  were  heard  of.  The 
birds  were  very  tame,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  approached  to 
within  a  few  yards  without  taking  alarm. 

Columbigallina  bermudiana  Ban^s  d^*  Bradlee,  sp.  nov. 

Bermuda  Ground  Dove. 

7]v/<N  from  Hamilton,  IJerinuda,  <f  adult,  No.  39134  Coll.  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Collected  Jan.  30,  I90i,h\  T.  S. 
Hradlcc. 

Characters.  —  Size  verv  small,  smaller  than  C .  baham^nsis  Mavnard  ; 
bill  'I'holly  blacky  exceedingly  small  and  slender  (more  so  than  in  anj 
other  form  of   the  C.  passcrina  series) ;    colors   pale  and  ashy   as  in   C. 


*  Measurements  are  in  millimeters.  Names  of  colors  are  those  of  Kidgway*5 
'  Nomenclature  of  Colors.' 

^  Hull.  I'.  S.  Nat.  .Mus.,  No.  25,  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Bermudas,  1SS4,  p.  226,  227. 
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hakamemsi$  and  C.  passerima  paiUscens  (Baird),  but  even  paler  and  j^raver 
throughout  than  In  cither ;  back  of  <f  smoke  jjray,  of  ?  between  snioke 
grar  and  broccoli  brown  ;  forehead  and  ground  color  of  breaM,  in  <f , 
rinaceout  pink. 

Mtatmrememts. 


No. 


39134  (Type)  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 

1  Hradlee  Coll. 

4164  Bangt  Coll. 

39135  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 

2  Kradlee  Coll. 

3  Kradlee  Coll. 

4  Hradlee  Coll. 

4165  liangs  Coll. 


Sex.      WiiiK. 


'.I 

81 

81 

80 

78.5 

80 

80 


Tail. 


56 

55 

57 

56 

56 

56 

54S 

55-5 


TarauA. 

1 

ExpoMd 
culmen. 

14.8 

10.6 

14.2 

9.8 

14.8 

10.6 

>5 

lo.S 

«5 

«i.4 

'5 

11.2 

14.4 

10.2 

«5 

lO.S 

The  eight  specimens  upon  which  we  base  the  Hermuda  Ground 
Dove  were  Uiken  at  Hamilton  in  March  and  Februar}' ;  they 
have  been  very  carefully  compared  with  large  series  of  the  other 
races  of  Cpasscrina,  The  small  size,  very  slender,  short,  wholly 
black  bill,  and  the  pale,  gray  coloring  of  the  Bermuda  bird  are 
ver}'  distinctive  characters,  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
easily  recognized  forms  of  the  whole  C.  piisscrina  series.  In  the 
freshly  killed  specimens  the  bill  is  wholly  brownish  black,  without 
a  trace  of  yellowish  or  orange ;  the  foot  and  tarsus  are  Hesh  color. 

The  bird  is  abundant ;  throughout  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
it  is  found  in  small  Hocks  of  from  six  to  twelve  individuals,  but  in 
the  tirst  part  of  January  it  begins  to  pair,  and  from  then  on  is  not 
so  often  seen. 


Gallinula  galeata  (//<///.). 

Fi.ORinA  Gallinl'lk. 

The  Gallinule  is  resident  in  Hermuda  and  is  also  said  to  cKCur 
on  migration.  Although  it  may  be  commoner  in  the  large 
marshes,  it  was  seen  only  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the 
season  of  1900-1901. 
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Virco  bcrmudianus    Bangs  6f*  Bradlee^  sp.  no  v. 

Bermuda  White-eyed  Vireo  ;   **  Chick-of-the-village  " ; 

*'  Chick-choowillio." 

Typciroin  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  $  adult,  No.  39131,  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology.     Collected  Jan.  30,  1901,  by  T.  S.  Bradlee. 

Characters. — In  general  similar  to  V.  noveboracensis  (Gmel.).  Wing 
much  shorter  (the  wing  of.  V.  noveboracensis  often  reaching  65  mm.  in 
length);  tarsus  longer;  general  coloration  much  grayer,  less  yellow  and 
olivaceous.  The  color  varies  much  individually  ;  in  extreme  examples 
the  whole  upper  parts  are  olive  gray,  only  slightly  shaded  with  olive  green 
on  rump  and  sides  of  interscapulium  ;  the  supra-loral  region  pale  grayish 
yellow  ;  wings  and  tail  edged  with  olive  gray  ;  lower  surface  dull  grayish 
white,  sides  and  flanks  olive  gray  faintly  tinged  with  dull  olive  green : 
wing-bands  pure  white.  The  other  extreme  approaches  more  nearly  to  V. 
noveboracensis  except  that  the  back  and  head  are  always  much  more  suf- 
fused with  olive  gray,  and  the  sides  and  flanks  always  dull  olive  green, 
not  sulphur-yellow.  The  usual  style  of  coloration  is  about  halfway 
between  these  extreme  examples. 

Measu  rements. 


No. 

Sex. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Tarsus. ' 
20.4  i 

Exposed 
Cuimen. 

391 3 1  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.      Tyfe. 

? 

58 

46 

10.6 

I           Bradlee  Coll. 

i 

59 

46.5 

20.4 

II 

2 

V 

59 

47 

20.2 

I  I 

3 

S^ 

45 

20.6 

10.4 

4 

59 

46.5 

20.2 

10.4 

8 

— 

59.5 

47 

20.2 

10.4 

10 

f 

58 

45 

21 

10.6 

II 

59-5 

47 

204 

10.8 

4162  Hangs  Coll. 

i 

59-5 

47 

21 

II 

4161 

s 

59 

!     48 

1 

21 

10.6 

The  ten  specimens  were  all  taken  at  Hamilton,  in  November, 
December.  Januar)-,  February  and  March.  Though  it  varies  much 
in  color,  the  Hermuda  Vireo  can  always  be  told  from  K  m>Tr- 
iwratefisis  by  its  shorter  wing  and  longer  tarsus.  The  colors  also, 
though  they  sometimes  approach  those  of  ncnrboracensis^  are  never 
the  same,  the  Bermuda  bird  always  having  more  gray  in  the  back 
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and  never  any  trace  of  sulphur-yellow  on  sides  and  Hanks.  So 
far  as  we  know  the  peculiarities  of  the  Bermuda  Vireo  have  never 
even  been  alluded  to  in  any  of  the  various  lists  of  the  birds  of  these 
islands,  though  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster  in  describing  Vireo  nm-ehoraccnsis 
maynardi  from  Key  West,  Florida,*  said  **  two  Bermuda  specimens 
show  only  slight,  and  perhaps  accidental,  peculiarities**  from  V, 
mrt'fbi^racensis. 

The  notes  and  song  of  V,  bermudianus  are  not  at  all  the  same  as 
those  of  V,  mn'iboracensis.  The  usual  note  is  a  harsh  scolding  or 
querulous  mew,  often  varied  by  a  clear  warble  —  chic-hh-^hic-it-choo- 
ikiHh7i*ffoo:  ehict'hoo^hihy'WceoO'Wect ,  its  song  being  surprisingly 
varied.  It  is  one  of  the  familiar  birds  of  the  islands,  very  tame 
and  found  everywhere,  and  very  different  in  all  its  ways  from  its 
shy,  retiring  continental  relative,  V.  mn'eboraccnsis. 

The  iris  in  V,  bermudianus  is  white  as  in  V.  mnrboriuemis  and 
not.  '*  brownish,  brownish  gray,  or  gray  *'  as  stated  by  Capt.  Reid. 

Corvus  (americanus  Aud,  ?) . 
Crow. 

Capt.  Reid  in  his  list  of  Birds  of  Bermuda  gives  a  good  account 
of  the  habits,  etc.,  of  the  Crow  in  Bermuda  (pp.  204,  205).  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  the  Bermuda  crow  is  Con'us  americanus.  Its 
notes  are  said  to  be  different,  more  like  those  of  the  European 
Carrion  Crow  (Con'NS  corone  Linn.)  —  a  hoarse,  raven-like  cioak. 

During  the  season  of  1 900-1 901,  crows  were  seen  but  seldom 
and  never  more  than  three  together  at  any  one  time.  They  were 
shy  and  their  notes  were  not  heard  distinctly. 

Galeoscoptes  bermudianus  Ban/^s  <>  Bradlee^  sp.  nov. 
Berml'im  Catiurd;  '•  Blackiiiri*." 

Trftn  from  llainilton,  ncrmuila,  9  ii^hilt.  No.  ,v^i,^()  Mii^cuin  ot  Com- 
parati%e  /oologv.     Collocteil  Mar.  1.  ujoi,  bv  T.  S.  ItrntlU'c 


*.\uk,  IV.  April.  1SS7,  pp.  14S.  \^ij. 
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Characters, —  Much  smaller  throughout  than  G.  caroUnensis.  Wing 
and  tail  shorter.  Primaries  much  shortened,  in  the  closed  wing  extend- 
ing only  about  15  mm.  beyond  secondaries.  All  the  wing  feathers,  pri- 
maries, secondaries  and  tertials  much  narrower  than  in  G.  caroUnensis. 
Rectrices  also  narrower.  Bill  shorter  and  more  slender,  culmen  slight Ij 
less  decurved.  Colors  about  the  same,  perhaps  averaging  slightly  darker 
gray  below. 

Measu  rements. 


No. 

Sex. 

Wing. 

88 

88 

90 

,    88 

85 

TaU. 

Tarsus. 

Exposed 
Cuunen 

39130  Mus.  Comp.  Z06I.  Type. 

I          Bradlee  Coll. 

2 

3 

4163    Bangs  Coll. 

1 
1 

89 
90 

95 
87 
88 

27.4 

27 
27.2 

27 
26.8 

«5-4 
>5-4 
»5-4 
15.8 
15.8 

Five  specimens  were  taken  at  Hamilton  in  November,  Decem- 
ber, January  and  March.  In  general  appearance  the  Bermuda 
Catbird  much  resembles  true  G.  caroUnensis^  but  on  closer  exam- 
ination one  is  at  once  struck  by  the  peculiar  wing,  with  its  short 
primaries  and  narrow  feathers.  The  tail  is  also  much  shorter  and 
composed  of  much  narrower  feathers.  The  shortening  of  the 
wing  is  a  common  character  in  island  birds  of  feeble  flight,  that 
are  no  longer  called  upon  to  perform  long  migrations.  In  the 
Catbird  of  Bermuda  it  is  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  wing 
has  a  very  feeble  look. 

The  Bermuda  Catbird  has  habits  and  notes  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Catbird  of  the  continent.  It  is  ver}'  common  about  the 
houses  and  gardens. 


Sialia  sialis  (Z/V///.). 


Bluebird. 


The  resident  Bluebird  of  Bermuda  does  not  differ  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  from  that  of  the  continent  of  North  America  gener- 
ally. Perhaps  it  averages  rather  brighter,  clearer  blue,  less 
purplish  above,  and  the  blue  seems  to  be  slightly  more  extended 
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The  Goldfinch  is  now  a  common  bird  in  Bermuda,  but  is  exceed- 
ingly shy  and  wary. 

Two  specimens  were  secured  during  the  season  just  past. 

Passer  domesticus  (Linn.) . 

House  Sparrow. 

Introduced  in  1874  (a  few  some  time  before  that  date),  it  is  now 
exceedingly  abundant  throughout  the  islands. 

Cardinalis  bermudianus  Bangs  e^  Brad/ee^  sp.  nov. 
Bermuda  Cardinal  ;  "  Red  Bird." 

Type^  from  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  $  adult.  No.  39132,  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology.     Collected  Mar.  2,  1901,  by  T.  S.  Bradlee. 

Characters.  —  Wing  short,  shorter  even  than  in  C.  cardinalis  Jiori- 
danus  Ridgw ;  proportions  otherwise  (except  those  of  bill)  about  an  in 
C  cardinalis  cardinalis.  Bill  peculiar;  bright  vermilion  in  color; 
short,  stout  and  abruptly  pointed  ;  culmen  much  curved  ;  upper  mandible 
grooved^  angle  very  abrupt,  and  edge  very  much  lobed ;  lower  mandible 
equal  in  depth  to  upper.  Colors  of  <f  very  bright,  lower  parts  oranjje- 
vermilion  (vermilion  in  C.  cardinalis  cardinalis)  top  of  head  and  crest 
also  orange-vermilion.  Colors  of  $  much  as  in  C.  cardinalis  /lor idanns, 
—  much  intermixed  with  red  on  breast  and  cheeks,  —  red  of  crest  paler, 
more  of  an  orange  red. 


Measurements. 

No. 

Sex. 

Wing. 
92 

Tail. 
99 

Tarsus. 

I'ulmcn. 

39132  Mus.  ('onip.  Zool. 

24.2 

17.4 

I           Hradlee  Coll. 

i 

93 

100 

25 

17 

■>                     »• 

i 

92 

98 

25 

>7 

41  ^0     Hangs  (loll. 

i 

90.5, 

95 

25 

17 

4158 

6    '    92.5 

94.5 

24 

'7 

39133  Mus.  Coinp.  Zool. 

9    1    90    1 

94 

25 

17 

3           Hracllce  Coll. 

9    .    .S9 

91 

24.4 

16.6 

4 

'      «      .     ^^9-5 

92 

23.8 

16.(1 

5 

'   ?   :  ')» 

95     . 

23.S 

K 

6 

'       9       1      (>0      ' 

95 

24      , 

1 6. 1.1 

4n'>o     Uangs  ( "oil. 

9     '    'S^oi 

9« 

23.2 

16  (> 
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This  fine  series  of  eleven  specimens  was  taken  at  Hamilton  in 
No\'ember,  December,  January,  February  and  March.  There  is 
little  individual  variation  in  important  characters,  some  males,  as 
usual  in  any  series  of  Cardinals,  are  much  brighter  than  others^ 
but  all  are  orange-vermilion  in  color.  The  curious  bill  of  the 
Bermuda  Cardinal  is  very  characteristic,  at  once  separating  it 
from  any  of  the  other  forms.  The  grooving  of  the  upper  mandi- 
ble is  more  pronounced  in  some  specimens  than  in  others,  but  all 
Uiow  it  to  some  extent.  It  is  rather  a  singular  fact  that  none  of 
the  other  red-billed  Cardinals  have  grooved  upper  mandibles,  while 
he  Venezuelan  Cardinal  (C, phivniceus  Gould)  that  has  a  whitish 
brown  bill  has  a  grooved  mandible. 

The  Bermuda  Cardinal  is  abundant  everywhere  in  the  islands. 
[)n  January  6,  1901,  it  was  heard  singing  its  **  spring  song*'  for 
:hc  ftrst  time  —  u^oooo-it ;  u*o(HH>-it ;  wo(hoo-it. 


A    NEW   GROUND    DOVE    FROM    WESTERN    MEXICO. 

BY   OUTRAM    BANGS. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  my  brother  and  I  came  into  |K>ssession  of 
two  skins  of  a  Ground  Dove,  that  were  collected  by  P.  O.  Simons, 
in  the  summer  of  1897,  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico  —  one  at  I^s  Rabies, 
the  other  at  Escuinapa.  In  size  and  proportions  these  two  speci- 
mens agree  with  true  Columbigallina  rufipennis  (Bp.),  but  differ 
nuch  from  that  bird  in  the  general  pallor  of  their  coloration  ;  the 
mderparts  are  much  paler  vinaceous,  and  the  rich  vinaceous 
rhestnut  of  back  and  wings  of  C,  rufipennis  is  replaced  in  the  Sina- 
oa  form  by  pinkish  vinaceous. 

The  type  locality  of  Talpacotia  rufipmnis  Bp.*  is  Carthagena, 
ind  the  range  of  the  species  is  usually  given  as  from  (Guiana, 
^"enezuela,  and  Colombia  north  to  Orizaba  and  (Jolima,  Mexico. 
rhus  Sinaloa   is  beyond   (northwest  of)   the  known  geographic 


^  Bonaparte.  Con^p.  Av^  II,  p.  79. 
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range  of  true  C  rufipennis^  and  the  paU  northwestern  form  of  the 
rufous-winged  Ground  Dove  may  be  known  as, 

Columbigallina  rufipennis  eluta,^  subsp.  nov. 

Type  from  Escuinapa,  Stnaloa,  Mexico,  (^ adult,  No.  3947(  Coll.  of  E. 
A.  &  O.  Bangs.     Collected  July  25,  1897,  by  P.  O.  Simons. 

Characters.  —  Size  and  proportions  as  in  true  C  rnfipennis.  Colors  all 
much  paler.  Adult  $^  summer  plumage:  Front  and  supercilium  drab; 
crown  pale  olive  gray;  cervix,  back  and  wings  (except  primaries  and 
bastard  wing)  pale  vinaceous,  palest  on  sides  of  neck,  and  with  a  slight 
olivaceous  tinge  on  back,  the  wing  feathers,  as  usual,  irregularly  spotted 
with  black;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  strong  vinaceous;  primaries 
rufous,  dusky  at  tips  and  along  outer  margins;  bastard  wing  black  with 
rufous  patches  in  the  middle  of  the  feathers  ;  tail  black,  the  outer  rectrices 
with  buffy  white  terminal  markings  on  outer  webs,  and  slightly  tipped 
with  brownish,  middle  rectrices  vinous  hazel ;  throat  whitish,  rest  of 
under  parts  dull  vinaceous  pink;  axillars  and  most  of  under  wing-coverts 
black. 

Measurementt, 


No. 

Locality. 

Sex.           Date. 

Wing. 

1 
Tail.  Tanas* 

Expoaed 
cuunen. 

3947- 
3948. 

Mex.    Sinaloa,     Escuinapa. 
Mex.    Sioaloa,     Los  Rabies. 

cf  ad.  1  July  35,1897 

cf  ad. '  Aug.  22, 1897 

1 

89. 
88. 

66.5 
68. 

I5-S 
16. 

13. 

11^ 

THE    MONTEREY    HERMIT    THRUSH. 


BY   JOSEPH  GRINNELL. 


Hylocichla  aonalaschksc   slevini,  new   subspecies. 

Subsp,    Char.  —  In  general  coloration  extremely  pale  and  ashy,  nearly 
as  much  so  as  //.  a.  sequoiensiSj  but  size  even  less  than  in  H.  a.  verectmda. 


1  Elutus,  washed  out,  insipid. 

'The  tarsus  is  somewhat  feathered  on  upper  part  of  outer  side,  as  in  tnie. 
C.  rufipennis,  and  the  other  members  of  the  subgenus  or  group  Talpacetia. 
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Cdoratiom.  —  Above  hair  brown  Hlightlv  browner  on  top  of  the  head; 
upper  tail-covcrto  and  tail  ir«abella  color.  Ground  color  of  underparti 
and  kide^  of  head  white,  except  a  hcarcelr  discernible  tinge  of  crenni  bufif 
acro«»  the  breakt  ;  i»ide«  and  tlankh  faint Iv  washed  with  drub  grav. 
Spot*  on  breutt  sepia,  small  in  size  and  few  in  nunilier;  a  series  extends 
on  each  side  up  to  the  ruinus  of  the  lower  mandible  forming  two  malar 
ktri^HTA  which  enclose  an  immaculate  throat  patch.  Outer  surface  of 
clofted  wing  Isabella  color. 

Trfe.  —  (^ad..    No.    \^fo^   Coll.    California    Acodemv   of    Sciences; 

collected  br  T.  E.  Slevin  in  the  vicinitv  of  Point  Sur,  Monterev  Counts. 

»  •  •  • 

California,  Mav  9,   iSqS. 

Ramge.  —  Breeds  in  the  cloudv  coast  belt  of  California,  from  southern 
Monterev  Count  v  northward,  locally  at  least,  to  Scmoma  Count  v.  A 
t%pical  specimen  (No.  967,  Coll.  J.  G.)  taken  at  Pasadena.  California, 
April  25.  1896,  and  another  (No.  10662,  Coll.  C.  A.  S.)  obtained  on  Santa 
Margarita  Island.  Lower  California,  Feb.  8,  188S,  evidently  indicate 
point*  along  the  migration  route  of  this  race. 

Memmrememtt. — The  following  table  shows  the  average  length  In 
millimeters  of  the  wings  and  tails  of  all  available  summer  adults  from 
the  localities  named. 


1 

Wiag 

T*U 

Win, 

TsU 

Kadiak  Island, 

//.  a.  a&nalaukk^ 

Alaska. 

4'??' 

84 

"J 

i^ 

90 

76 

Sitka, 

1 

If,  a.  veremnda 

1 

Alaska. 
Coaftt  Belt  of 

9?  9 

83 

70  I4<f  <f 

1 

86 

73 

//.  a.  slevini 

1 

California. 
Sierriis  of 

3?? 

81 

^)  'lii 

84 

71 

//.  a.  tefmvienth 

California. 
Chiricahua  Mts.' 

•   ? 

9> 

74     5<f  <J 

95 

So 

H.  (1.  amJubomi 

1 

Ariiona. 

j?9 

99 

81 

Aii 

104 

84 

Remarks,  —  The  Sierra  Thrush  described  by  Mr.  Ik*Iding  * 
seems  to  me  a  well<haracterized  race.  It  differs  from  autfubimi 
in  decidedly  smaller  size,  and  from  aonalaschkif,  vcrecunda,  sinmi 
and  ttanys  in  larger  size  and  paler  coloration.     The  type  of  itutiu- 


i  Ftde  OHood,  Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901,  pp.  183-1S5. 
^Tmr^ms 90fumem$is  Belding,  Pr.  Cal.  Ac.  Sc.  II.  June  |H8i;.  p.  iH. 
HyUeickim  m^nmlmtckkm  uquoiemsis  Fi^iilr,   Condor    II.  Nov.  1900,  p. 
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boni,  from  Fort  Bridger,  Utah,  measured,^  as  reduced  to  milli- 
meters: wing  1 06,  tail  91.  And  all  the  southern  Rocky  Moun- 
tain examples  I  have  access  to  have  the  wing  longer  than  100  in 
the  male.  It  is  of  especial  value  in  the  determination  of  the  west- 
ern races  of  the  Hermit  Thrush,  that  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
individual  variation  in  the  measurements  of  a  series  from  a  single 
locality.  For  instance,  the  extremes  among  the  9  females  of  vere- 
cunda  from  Sitka  are :  wing,  82  to  85  ;  tail,  68  to  72. 

Probably  most  of  the  summer  records  of  auduboni  from  the  in- 
terior of  California  refer  to  sequoiensis^  while  the  winter  records  in 
some  cases  seem  to  be  based  on  large  males  of  the  olivaceous 
aonalaschkce^  which  winters  abundantly  in  the  interior  and  southern 
portions  of  the  State.  The  bright  brown-backed,  buffy-breasted 
verecunda,  as  shown  by  many  specimens  examined,  passes  the 
winter  principally  in  the  cloudy  coast  belt.  It  is  the  prevailing 
form  in  winter  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  and  Santa  Cruz 
Mountain  district.  Both  sequoiensis  and  slevini  evidently  winter 
entirely  south  of  California. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Loomis,  the  subspecies  herein 
described  is  named  for  Mr.  T.  E.  Slevin  of  San  Francisco,  a  quiet 
but  ardent  bird-student. 


THE  WINTER  BIRDS  OF  PEA  ISLAND,  NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

BY    LOUIS    B.    BISHOP,  M.  D. 

Bleak  and  dreary  seemed  Pea  Island  —  a  monotonous  sand-flat 
with  promontories  of  marsh-grass,  its  dull  level  broken  only  by  a 
few  scattered  buildings  and  here  and  there  a  low  sand  hillock  — 
as  I  watched  it  on  the  afternoon  of  February  7,  1901,  from  a  small 
boat  which  two  colored  boatmen  had  succeeded  in  getting  hard 
aground  on  the  flats  that  stretched  for  miles  into   Pamlico  Sound. 

1  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Bds..  June  1864,  p.  17. 
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Regarding  the  general  character  of  the  place,  I  had  found  little 
to  change  my  views  when  I  left  for  home  on  the  morning  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  but  I  was  more  than  once  surprised  at  the  birds  which 
made  these  marshes  and  Hats  a  winter  home. 

I'ca  Island  lies  between  Oregon  and  New  Inlets,  separating  part 
of  Pamlico  Sound  from  the  ocean,  and  is  about  30  miles  north  of 
Hatteras.  It  is  about  five  miles  long  by  one  mile  in  width,  and 
along  the  center  stand  the  dead  stumps  of  cedars,  showing  its  once 
greater  elevation.  But  I  was  told  these  stumps  have  looked  the 
same  for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  now  at  high  tide  their  roots 
and  most  of  the  island  are  covered;  little  but  the  crest  of  the 
ocean  beach,  a  few  sandhills  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  beach 
grass,  and  islands  of  salt  marsh  showing  that  there  is  land  beneath 
the  waves. 

In  storms  and  by  very  high  tides  these  too  are  covered,  and 
only  the  few  buildings  show  above  the  water.  I  was  told  that 
the  water  had  been  at  times  a  foot  deep  on  the  floor  of  the  club- 
house, although  this  building  is  situated  on  the  highest  land  on 
the  Pamlico  Sound  shore,  and  elevated  several  feet  from  the 
ground.  At  such  times  great  destruction  of  life  among  the  smaller 
land  birds  would  seem  probable,  and  the  wild  fowl  that  find  a  con- 
genial winter  home,  with  abundant  food  easily  obtained  in  the 
shallow  water  of  the  Sound,  can  be  shot  from  the  clubhouse 
veranda. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  some  unknown  cause,  for  food  was 
abundant  —  possibly  the  unusual  saltness  of  the  water  from  the 
long  drought  —  had  made  the  Geese  and  Redheads  desert  these 
waters,  and  the  Brant,  able  to  feed  through  the  low  tides,  kept  so 
far  offshore  that  tr)'ing  to  shoot  them  was  useless. 

In  the  marshes,  of  which  a  number  are  each  several  acres  in  ex- 
tent, often  intersected  by  broad  or  narrow  channels,  compose  most 
of  the  sound  shore  of  the  island,  may  be  found  in  places  patches  of 
low  bushes,  showing  no  sign  of  life  in  winter,  and  broad  stretches 
of  a  sharp-pointed  marsh  grass,  apparently  the  same  that  com- 
pose the  salt  marshes  of  western  Florida.  ( )ur  northeni  marsh 
grass  occurs  also,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  al)<>ut  twenty 
horses  and  cattle  in  good  condition,  though  left  to  forage  for 
themselves  all  winter.     Not  a  tree  is  now  growing  on  Pea  Island, 
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but  the  vegetation  on  Roanoke  Island  —  lying  about  ten  miles 
northwest — two  species  of  pine,  live  oaks,  cypresses,  with  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  myrtle,  bay  and  laurel,  bound  into  impenetrable 
thickets  by  smilax  —  would  show  one  had  entered  a  southern 
fauna  were  the  sharp-pointed  marsh-grass  insufficient.  Bodie 
Island,  a  larger  island  of  much  the  same  character  as  Pea  Island, 
but  with  more  abundant  vegetation,  and  lying  north  of  the  lat- 
ter, contains  at  its  southern  end  a  large  marsh.  This  seemed  a 
typical  resort  for  Wilson's  Snipe,  but  five  men  and  two  dogs  failed 
to  find  one  there  though  hunting  carefully. 

The  weather  was,  as  a  rule,  clear  and  warm  during  my  stay ; 
only  once  did  the  thermometer  fall  to  26^  at  8  a.  m.,  and 
on  two  mornings  it  registered  50**  at  that  hour.  There  were 
two  or  three  stormy  days,  but  no  very  severe  gale,  so  I  think  it 
safe  to  consider  the  land  and  shore  birds  found  were  normal  winter 
residents.  Many  other  species,  especially  of  ducks  and  water 
birds,  are  known  to  occur  at  Pea  Island  in  winter,  but  I  have 
included  only  those  of  which  I  saw  specimens  during  my  visit. 

Among  the  birds  found  moulting  in  only  one  species  was  there 
any  sign  of  renewal  of  the  primaries  and  rectrices,  and  in  most  only 
a  few  scattered  pin  feathers,  most  frequent  about  the  head  and  neck. 

Regarding  migration,  the  interesting  fact  appears  that  of  20  speci- 
mens of  the  Limicolae,  representing  five  species,  omitting  ^gialitis 
vocifera^  collected  at  what  must  be  nearly  the  northern  limit  of  their 
winter  range,  18  were  males  and  only  2  females,  while  of  seven 
Ipswich  Sparrows  {Ammodramus  princeps) ,  at  nearly  their  southern 
winter  limit,  all  were  females.  This  adds  strength  to  my  former 
belief  that  in  migrating  birds  the  bulk  of  the  males  remain  farther 
north  than  the  females  in  winter,  for  I  do  not  think  that  with  any 
of  these  birds  the  northward  movement  had  commenced. 

.In  studying  the  migration  of  birds  it  seems  to  me  that  loo  little 
weight  has  been  laid  on  the  origin  of  the  different  species  and 
genera,  whether  they  are  Boreal  types,  developed  probably  in  the 
Holarctic  Zone,  or  autochthonous  in  temperate  or  tropical  North 
America,  different  rules  of  migration,  and  different  causes,  prob- 
ably operating  in  these  two  classes.  The  distribution  of  the  sub- 
species of  one  species,  and  the  species  of  one  genus  during  the 
different  seasons,  will  aid  in  understanding  both  causes  and  rules. 
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Boreal  forms,  of  which  Otocoris,  Calcarius  and  Acanthis  are  good 
examples,  forced  south  in  winter  by  lack  of  food,  seem  to  move 
in  r^ular  order,  keeping  individually  about  the  same  north  and 
south  relations  to  the  bulk  of  the  species,  or  wander  in  large  flocks 
in  search  of  food,  as  Ampdis^  Loxia  and  Pinicola, 

In  the  other  class  will  be  found  species  developed  either  in  the 
Austral  Zone  of  North  America  or  the  American  Tropics,  which, 
originally  forced  north  in  summer  for  reproduction  by  the  crowd- 
ing of  life  in  the  tropics,  repeat  this  movement  yearly  through  the 
continued  operation  of  the  primary  cause  and  the  formation  also 
of  habit.     In  these  birds  it  appears  that  those  breeding  farthest 
north,  though  appearing  at  midway  stations  in  the  fall  after  the 
birds  of  the  same  species  breeding  there  have  left,  pass  as  far 
or  farther  south   ih   winter.     Birds  of   the   genera  Hesperocichla^ 
Hylod^hla^t  Junco^  I^iuostict€^  Zonotrichia^  Melospiza^  Passtrculus^ 
^tmmodrawtus,  DenJroica  and    Vireo  will  illustrate   this.     In    the 
spring  these  northernmost  breeding  birds  seem  to  pass  the  half- 
-way stations,  as  a  rule,  when  the  birds  breeding  there  are  already 
at  home.     This  nnovement  I  think  I  have  noticed  in  sp>ecies  of  the 
Igenera  Quiscalus^  Af^elaius,  Icterus,  Mehyspiza^  and  Ammodramus, 
On  the  basis  of   this  Dr.  Coues  separated  Dauiroica  cieruUscfns 
^raimsi  before  he  had  seen  a  bird  from  the  summer  habitat  of  this 
subspecies. 

Austral  birds  as  a  class  would  then  pass  north  in  summer  chiefly 
l>ccause  their  winter  homes  and  the  intermediate  stations  are 
already  occupied,  and  return  in  winter  toward  the  original  habitat 
^  the  species.  Boreal  birds  on  the  other  hand,  forced  south 
ori|^nally  and  each  year  by  the  lack  of  food  in  their  homes  in  win- 
der, would  return  north  when  approaching  summer  makes  it  possi- 
t>le,  and  in  strong-flying  species  might  readily  develop  the  habit  of 
long  journeys,  as  is  shown  by  the  boreal  LimicoLx. 

I  do  not  wish  to  claim  that  these  rules  will  hold  with  all  species  ; 
I  offer  them  simply  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  migration. 

I.  OaviA  tmber.  Loon.  —  A  \ounj;  t'einalt*.  in  winch  the  first  nuptial 
plumage  \%  appearing. on  the  hack,  winir-covcrtN,  rump  :iiul  taili'ovcrth, 
'^ra*  taken  on  Fcbruarv  15.  The  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  still 
•how  the  downy  texture  and  the  black  tipping  on  the  side  of  the  throat 
characterittic  of  the  first  winter  plumage. 
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2.  Larus  marinus.  Black-backed  Gull.  —  I  thought  I  saw  one  or 
two  in  young  plumage  among  the  flocks  of  Herring  Gulls,  and  Mr.  C  R. 
Hooker  told  me  he  saw  an  adult  on  the  15th.  Mr.  Hooker  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  species. 

3.  Larus  argentatus  smithsonianus.  American  Herring  Gull. — 
Abundant,  but  shy  as  a  rule.  None  were  taken.  I  was  told  that  large 
numbers  are  caught  in  the  shad  nets,  and  that  after  storms  as  many  as 
100  killed  in  this  manner  have  been  found  in  a  single  morning. 

4.  Larus  Philadelphia.  Bonapartb^s  Gull.  —  An  adult  male,  taken 
on  January  28,  was  still  in  a  condition  to  save  on  my  arrival.  I  saw  none 
during  my  stay. 

5.  Merganser  serrator.  Red-breasted  Merganser.  —  A  few  were 
seen  in  small  flocks  or  alone,  but  none  taken. 

6.  Anas  obscura.  Black  Duck.  —  Common  but  shy,  coming  to  the 
marshes  to  feed  at  night  and  in  stormy  weather.  An  adult  female  had 
the  bill  yellowish  olive-buff;  the  nail  of  bill  and  interramal  space 
of  mandible  black ;  tarsi  and  toes  ochraceous  buff,  nails  and  center  of 
palmations  blackish.  I  think  the  coloring  of  the  tarsi  and  toes  in  this 
species  depends  on  age  and  sex,  and  is  not  distinctive  of  a  different  race, 
as  has  been  suggested.  An  adult  male  in  very  high  plumage,  having 
recurved  feathers  on  the  tail-coverts  like  the  Mallard  {Anas  bosckas)^ 
taken  at  New  Haven,  Jan.  14,  1901,  had  the  tarsi  and  toes  bright  rufous. 

7.  Aythya  americana.  Redhead.  —  Flocks  were  frequently  seen  flying 
over  the  Sound,  but  none  taken. 

8.  Aythya  marila.  Scaup  Duck.  —  Flocks  were  seen  while  crossing 
Pamlico  Sound  and  occasionally  from  the  island.  None  were  taken 
during  my  visit,  but  a  number  had  been  shot  a  few  days  previous. 

9.  Charitonetta  albeola.  Bupfle-hbad.  —  Fairly  common  in  small 
flocks  but  keeping  well  oifshore.  An  adult  male  had  the  bill  plumbeous 
washed  with  black;  nail  of  maxilla  yellowish,  interramal  space  of  man- 
dible black  ;  tarsi,  toes  and  palmations  vinaceous  buff,  nails  black. 

10.  Harelda  hyemalis.  OLo-squAw.  —  I  saw  several  small  flocks  in 
Pamlico  Sound  on  February  7,  and  again  on  the  i8th. 

11.  Oidemia  deglandi.  White-winged  Scoter.  — The  same  remarks 
apply  to  this  species. 

12.  Chen  hyperborea  nivalis.  Greater  Snow  Goose. —  Among  the 
decoy  j^cesc  was  a  fine  specimen  of  this  species  in  full  plumage,  and 
almost  as  large  as  a  male  Canada  Goose.  It  was  taken  in  the  gray 
plumajje  of  the  first  winter  on  Pea  Island  in  January,  1900.  I  saw  no 
others,  but  learned  that  a  numl>er  are  shot  each  winter  at  the  southern 
end  of  Hodie  Island. 

13.  Branta  canadensis.  Canada  Goose.  —  Not  common  during  my 
stay,  although  we  sometimes  saw  twenty  flocks  or  ifiore  in  a  day.  I'p  to 
the  last  of  January  they  had  been  abundant.  That  the  male  is  much  larger 
than  the  female  docs  not  seem  generally  recorded.  A  young  female  taken 
Februarv  i^  was  verv  thin,  and  still  retained  the  brownish  feathers  in  the 
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black  of  the  neck,  and  particularlv  at  the  junction  with  the  pale  breuNt, 
which  are  significant  of  immaturity.  Mr.  J.  B.  Etheridge,  the  manager  of 
the  Pea  Island  Club  atturet  me  that  these  gecac  keep  in  familie« 
throughout  the  winter,  and  that  if  both  old  birds  are  shot  the  voung  will 
return  to  the  dccovii,  but  if  one  old  bird  escapes  it  will  guide  the  voung  to 
saf  ct  \ . 

14.  Branta  bemidm.     Brant.  —  The  most  abundant  sea-fowl  but  stav- 
ing well  offshore  in  large  rafts,  probabI)r  because  the  water  was  so  low  from 
lack  of  rain  that  thej  were  able  to  reach  the  bottom  a  long  diKtance  from 
land.     It  mav  not  be  known  to  all  that  Canada  Geese  and  Brant,  though 
feeding  on  a  plant  growing  on  the  bottom,  do  not  dive,  taking  their  food 
only  in  water  so  shallow  that  thev  can  reach  the  bottom  with  their  long 
necks  bv  tilting  their  white  afterparts  in  the  air.     The  ettect  of  a  tlock 
changing  thus  from  black  to  white  is  verv  peculiar.      As  the  tide  rities 
thev  swim  toward  the  shore,  keeping  alwavs  in  water  where  they  can  reach 
the  bottom. 

Sailing  to  Roanoke  Island  on  Februarv  18,  we  Kaw  thousands  of  Brant, 
.jind  noticed  three  dead  ones,  caught  by  their  necks  in  the  nhad-nets  which 
«re  set  in  the  shallow  water  of  this  part  of  Pamlico  Sound  as  thicklv  on 
net*  in  a  tennis  field.  The  wind  freshening  ns  we  sailed  we  were  obliged 
to  cut  four  of  these  nets  to  avoid  capsizing. 

Voung  Brant  mav  be  distinguished  from  adults  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
^pril  bv  the  white  tips  to  the  wing-coverts  which  persist  long  after  the 
brownish  head  and  throat  have  become  glossv  black,  and  the  white  feath* 
^r%  on  the  slden  of  the  neck  have  appeared. 

15.  Botaurut  lentiginotut.  American  Hittbkn.  —  A  female  was 
taken  on  Februarv  11. 

16.  Ardea  herodiat.  Great  Bli;e  Heron.  —  I  saw  one  on  the  Sth.and 
one  on  Bodie  Island  on  the  i6th. 

17.  Rallttt  crepitant.  Clapper  Rail. —  .\  male  was  taken  on  the  13th 
«nd  another  on  the  i6th.  From  what  comparisons  1  have  l)ecn  able  to 
make  I  think  these  birds  intermediate  between  crffitans  and  waynei,  but 
aomewhat  nearer  the  former. 

iS.  Rallut  crepitant  waynei.  Wayne's  Clapper  Kail.  —  A  temale 
taken  on  Feb.  9 and  a  male  on  the  i  ith.  Mr.  Brewster  has  kindlv  examined 
them  and  pronounces  them  tvpical  of  this  form.  The  female  is  much  the 
amaller  bird,  and  was  moulting  in  the  contour  feathers. 

The  iris  of  the  male  was  raw  tiienna  ;  culinen  slate-black,  tip  ot  man- 
dible slate,  base  of  tomial  maxilla  ochraceous.  rest  ot  bill  cla\  color ; 
tibiae,  tarsi  and  toes  dark  broccoli  brown,  tibia*  \%ashed  in  front  uith  butt- 
vellow  ;  nails  clav  color. 

In  habits  these  bird»  are  like  crefifams^  keeping;  closelv  to  the  thick 
marah  grasa,  and  are  with  great  ditBcultv  Hushed  e^cn  bv  n  dog. 

19.   Rallot  virfinianut.     Virginia    Rail.  —  .\  remale  wa<>   taken    on 
Feb.  9.     It  was  moulting  and  had  the  ovarv  on  the  right  side 
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20.  Tring^a  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper.  —  I  took  a  male  on  the 
seventh  that  was  alone  in  the  marsh.  Another  of  this  species  taken  on 
the  nth  was  with  other  sandpipers  on  the  flats. 

21.  Tring^a  alpina  pacifica.  Red-backed  Sandpiper.  —  This  was  the 
most  abundant  sandpiper  on  the  island,  feeding  in  large  flocks  on  the 
flats.  Eight  collected  were  all  moulting ;  and  I  find  It  rare  to  take  a  Red- 
backed  Sandpiper  between  the  first  of  September  and  the  last  of  May  that 
does  not  show  pin-feathers.  Two  only  were  females,  and  both  of  them 
and  three  of  the  males  were  in  first  winter  plumage.  Young  of  this 
species  do  not  moult  the  feathers  of  the  rump  and  upper  tall-coverts  in 
fall,  and  by  the  pale  orange  rufous  tips  to  these  feathers  may  be  distin- 
guished from  adults  with  pale  gray  edgings,  sometimes  as  late  as  April. 

22.  Ereunetes  occidentalis.  Western  Sandpiper.  —  Common  with 
the  other  sandpipers  on  the  flats.  Four  collected,  of  which  two  were 
moulting,  were  all  males,  with  bills  longer  than  the  extreme  of  female 
pusillus. 

23.  Calidris  arenaria.  Sanderling.  —  Almost  as  common  as  the  Red- 
backed  Sandpiper  —  flocks  of  30-40  being  often  seen  —  and  feeding  with 
them  on  the  flats.  Of  six  collected  all  were  males,  three  young  and  three 
adult,  and  only  one  was  moulting. 

The  young  Sanderling  also  does  not  moult  the  rump  and  upper  tail* 
coverts  in  the  fall,  and  may  be  distinguished  in  February  by  the  broad 
dark  centers  of  these  feathers  in  place  of  the  narrow  central  dark  stripe  of 
the  adults.    The  first  winter  plumage  is  also  a  trifle  darker  than  the  adult. 

24.  Totanus  melanoleucus.  Greater  Yellow-legs.  —  A  single  bird 
of  this  species  I  saw  and  heard  on  February  12. 

25.  Squatarola  squatarola.  Black-bellied  Plover.  —  Twenty  or 
thirty  were  living  on  the  flats,  but  were  very  shy.  The  only  one  taken 
was  a  young  moulting  male. 

Young  may  be  separated  from  adults  at  this  season  by  the  presence  on 
the  feathers  of  the  lower  neck  and  breast  of  a  dark  distal  shaftn^treak* 
while  these  feathers  in  adults  are  tipped  or  washed  with  brownish.  The 
white  of  the  forehead  is  broader  also  in  adults. 

26.  ^gialitis  vocifera.  Killdeer.  —  A  few  were  wintering  about  the 
channels  running  into  the  marshes  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  In 
two  females,  taken  Feb.  16,  the  ova  were  noticeably  enlarged,  pointing 
probably  to  adjacent  breeding  grounds. 

27.  Cathartes  aura.  Turkkv  Vulture.  —  A  few  were  seen  dailv, 
feeding  on  the  bird  bodies  washed  upon  the  shore.  An  adult  male  caui^ht 
in  a  trap  set  for  a  Bald  Eagle  had  the  iris  broccoli  brown  ;  the  bill  white; 
bare  part  of  head  vinaceous  with  white  caruncles;  tarsi  and  toes  dirty 
white  mixed  with  black,  nails  black. 

2^.  Circus  hudsonius.  Maksii  Hawk.  —  One  or  two  seen  daily. 
An  adult  female,  taken  Feb.  13,  was  feeding  on  the  decaying  body  of  a 
goose.  The  iris  and  cere  were  canary  yellow  ;  bill  black  becoming  cine- 
reous toward  base;  tarsi  and  toes  chrome-vellow;  nails  black. 
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29.  Halueetus  leucocephalut.  Bald  Eagle.  —  Common,  sometimes 
several  being  in  sight  at  one  time.  Two  in  immature  plumage  were  taken 
on  Feb.  4  and  5.  The  majority  seen  were  adults,  and  were  feeding  on  the 
dead  fish  and  birds  along  the  shore. 

30.  Otocoris  alpestris.  Horned  Lark.  —  A  male  and  two  females 
"*vere  taken  on  Feb.  7  and  8,  but  no  others  seen.    The  male  was  moulting. 

31.  Agelaius  phoeniceus.  Red-winged  Blackbird.  Two  were  taken 
£roni  a  flock  of  about  a  dozen  females  on  Bodie  Island,  Feb.  16.  One  had 
tlie  crimson  shoulders  and  salmon  throat  characteristic  probably  of  matu- 
rity, the  other  the  dull  ochraceous  shoulders  and  pale  buffy  throat  of  the 
3^oung. 

32.  Stumella  magna.  Meadowlark. — Common.  Of  a  male  and 
female  taken  the  latter  alone  showed  pin-feathers. 

33.  Scolecophagus  carolinus.  Rusty  Blackbird.  —  A  single  male 
cralled  at  the  clubhouse  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  17,  and 
r-eturned  to  be  collected  before  we  sailed  the  next  morning. 

34.  Quiscalus  major.  Boat-tailed  Crackle.  —  I  saw  one  male  on 
^Peb.  10,  and  five  males  near  Oregon  Inlet  on  the  i6th.  This  bird  is 
l-ocally  known  as  the  *  Jack-daw.' 

35.  Passerina  nivalis.  Snowflake. —  I  found  a  flock  of  three  on  Feb. 
^  4.  Two  were  males  and  one  a  female,  and  all  were  moulting.  If,  as  Dr. 
K^-vright  states,  the  whiter  birds  are  adults,  these  were  young  birds,  and  I 
^^nd  the  following  characteristic  differences  in  plumage  at  different  ages. 
^^fales  and  females  in  first  winter  differ  chiefly  in  the  males  having  white 

n  inqer  web  of  third  rectrix.      Adult  males  differ  from  young  males  by 

white   on   wings    and  wing-coverts.      Adult   females   differ   from 

^3*oung  females  by  whiter  wings  and  white  on  inner  web  of  third  rectrix. 

^^idult  females  differ  from  young  males  by  the  blacker   interscapulars  of 

^he  latter.     Adult  males  differ  from  adult  females  by  whiter  wings  and 

ing-coverts,  and  by  having  the  dark  markings   of   the  interscapulars^ 

ings  and  tail  blacker. 

36.  Ammodramus  princeps.     Ipswich   Sparrow.  —  Rather  common. 
Six  were  collected  on  Pea  Island,  and  I  think  I  saw  others.     On  Bodie 
island  I  took  one  and  saw  several  in  a  short  walk.     All  taken    were  fe- 
xnales,  and  only  one  showed  moult. 

37.  Ammodramus  sandwichensis  savanna.  Savanna  Sparrow. 
—  The  most  common  bird  on  the  island,  living  in  the  weeds  and  dry  grass 
about  the  sandhills.  Six  males  and  nine  females  were  collected,  one  of 
the  latter  alone  showing  moult. 

38.  Ammodramus  caudacutus.  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow. —  Follow- 
ing the  last  in  numbers,  this  species  kept  closely  to  the  marshes  and  could 
seldom  be  obtained  except  on  the  wing.  None  were  moulting.  Ten  males 
and  nine  females  taken  seem  to  show  two  distinct  races,  —  a  dark,  highly- 
colored  bird,  with  strongly  contrasted  plumage,  both  above  and  below, 
and  a  paler,  duller-colored  bird,  with  little  contrast  in  the  plumage, 
especially  of  the  back,  which  apparently  represents  caudacutus  of  New 
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England,  closely  resembling  December  birds  from  Connecticut.  The 
dark  birds,  have  the  dark  markings  below  blacker  and  more  conspicuous, 
the  feathers  of  the  crown  and  interscapulars  darker,  almost  black  in  some 
specimens,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  hind  neck,  and  pale  interscapular 
edgings,  and  the  huffy  markings  everywhere  approach  ochraceous  in  tint. 

In  length  of  wing  and  tail  the  two  forms  average  the  same,  but  the 
females  of  the  dark  race  have  slightly  longer  bills.  Measurements 
of  114  specimens  of  Ammodramus  caudacuius^  A,  nelsoniy  and  A.  n,  smb- 
virgatus,  lead  me  to  think  length  of  bill  one  of  the  best  diagnostic  char- 
acters of  these  birds.  , 

The  dark  race  was  by  far  the  more  common,  six  males  and  eight  females, 
and  one  bird  of  indeterminable  sex,  being  referable  to  it,  against  four 
males  and  one  female  to  true  caudacuius, 

39.  Ammodramus  nelsoni.  Nelson's  Sparrow.  —  Common,  fre> 
quenting  the  same  marshes  as  the  Sharp-tail,  and  even  more  difficult  to 
flush.  While  on  the  wing  I  could  usually  distinguish  it  by  its  smaller 
size  and  brown  color.  Three  males,  six  females  and  one  of  doubtful  sex 
were  taken.  One  of  the  males  is  intermediate  with  suhvirgatus,  having 
the  plumage  of  this  form,  but  the  measurements  of  nelsoni.  One  female, 
which  I  am  obliged  to  call  nelsoni  for  lack  of  any  other  name,  is  very 
highly  colored,  ochraceous  replacing  buff  throughout  the  plumage,  and 
buff  replacing  white.     None  taken  showed  moult. 

40.  Junco  hyemalis.  Slate-colored  Junco.  —  A  male,  the  only  one 
seen,  was  taken  on  Feb.  8. 

41.  Melospiza  melodia.  Song  Sparrow.  —  A  moulting  male  was 
taken  on  Feb.  8,  but  no  others  observed.  This  bird  wa>i  renewing  one 
of  the  central  tail  feathers,  and  was  the  only  bird  taken  showing  moult 
of  remiges  or  rectrices. 

42.  Cistothorus  marianse.  Marianas  Marsh  Wren.  —  I  took  atypi- 
cal male  of  this  species  in  a  marsh  on  Feb.  8,  but  hunt  as  I  might  I 
could  not  find  another.  The  grass  of  the  marsh  seemed  the  same  at 
that  which  this  bird  and  Scott's  Rail  frequent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anclote 
River,  Florida. 

The  presence  of  this  species,  the  Boat-tailed  Grackle  and  Wayne** 
Clapper  Rail  on  Pea  Island  in  winter  would  point  to  the  probabilitv  that 
this  island  belongs  in  the  Semitropical  Strip  of  Dr.  Merriam's  Austro- 
perian  Belt,  which  is  a  part,  as  I  understand  it.  of  the  Louisianian  Fauna 
of  Dr.  Allen. 
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A    NEW  SHARP-TAILED    FINCH    FROM    NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

BY    LOUIS    B.     BISHOP,    M.  I). 

Ammodramus  caudacutus  diversus,  subsp.  nov. 
SorxHERN  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow. 

Typt.  —  Adult  female.  No.  5661,  Coll.  of  L.  B.  Bishop,  Wanchcfc,  Roa- 
noke Inland,  North  Carolina.  Mav  10,  1901  ;   L.  B.  B. 

Smb*f€(ifi(  ckarmcters.  —  Similar  to  Ammotiramus  cuutiacHtus  but  darker, 
Twiih  the  color  in  -stronger  contrant.  The  dark  niarkinK»«  above  are  much 
broader  and  darker,  varvin);  from  dark  chestnut  to  black  on  the  head, 
•capular^,  interscapulars  and  tertiarieH,  in  nuptial  plumage,  and  the  pule 
cxlisingt  of  the  interkcapulars  are  buffv  iuKtead  of  whittfth.  The  feathers 
of  the  rump  and  tail  are  rich  brownish  olive  instead  of  pale  ^ravish  olive, 
and  have  broader  dark  shaft -streaks.  The  ochraccous  of  the  superciliarv 
and  malar  stripes  is  much  brighter,  and  the  dark  markings  of  the  breast 
and  flanks  blacker. 

MtA*mr€Menis.  —  Tvpe :  length.  5-94;  wing,  i.12  ;  tail,  3.04;  bill  from 
nostril.  .36  inchcK.  Average  of  7  males:  length,  5.73;  wing,  i.30;  tail, 
2X3f^\  bill  from  nostril,  37  inches.  Average  of  10  females:  length,  5.57 ; 
wing.  2.io;  tail,  3X>3;  bill  from  nostril,  .37  inches. 

Twenty  Sharps-tailed  Sparrows  which  I  collected  on  Pea  Island, 
North  Carolina,  last  February,  I  was  surprised  to  find  separable 
into  two  very  distinct  forms  as  described  on  page  367  of  this  num- 
ber of  'The  Auk/  Returning  to  Pea  Island  in  May  I  took  on 
the  southern  end  of  Roanoke  Island  a  single  female  of  the  dark 
form  on  the  loth,  and  a  male  and  female  on  Pea  Island  on  the 
following  day.  On  Roanoke  they  appeared  to  \hi  common,  but 
I  found  no  others  I  was  certain  were  of  this  species  on  Pea 
Island,  in  the  few  hours  I  was  able  to  devote  to  the  search. 

These  three  birds  differ  from  Connecticut  specimens  r)f  .-/.  tau- 
Jacutus  taken  in  May  so  widely  that,  considering  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  two  forms  common  on  Pea  Island  in  winter,  it  seems 
necessary  to  describe  them  as  a  new  subspecies.  As  (»melin's 
Onoiiss  riiUi/tUMtus  'was  based  on  Latham's  *  Sharp-tailed  Oriole,* 
and  this  bird  was  described  and  figured  from  a  specimen  in  Mrs. 
Blackburn *s  collection  that  was  taken  in  New  York,  it  is  evidently 
the  dark,  southern  form  which  requires  a  name. 
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Two  Sharp-tailed  Sparrows  I  took  near  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida, 
in  the   early  spring  of  1897,  are  referable  to  the  new  race. 

In  general  plumage  A.  c,  diversus  has  the  richest  coloring  of 
any  of  the  group,  including  even  spring  specimens  of  A.  mlsoni. 
Typical  examples  of  this  form  in  winter  resemble  ver)'  closely 
some  specimens  of  nelsoni  in  the  coloring  of  the  upper  parts  — 
much  more  than  they  resemble  typical  examples  of  A,  caudacutus 
—  but  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  former  at  any  season 
by  their  larger  size,  longer  bill  and  very  conspicuous  dark  stripes 
on  the  breast  and  flanks. 

In  measurement  diversus  and  caudacutus  are  practically  the 
same,  and  intermediates  in  coloring  occurred  on  Pea  Island  in 
winter. 
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Holboell*8  Grebe  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  — On  November  30,  1900,  three 
Grebes,  which  were  strange  to  me,  were  seen  swimming  near  the  shore  of 
the  Presidio,  one  of  which  I  shot.  The  bird  proved  to  be  Colymbus  kol- 
btxllti  in  adult  plumage  and  a  female.  No  others  have  been  seen  bv  me 
since  this  date,  although  a  great  part  of  my  time  is  spent  upon  the  lower  bav. 
The  only  other  specimen  I  know  of  is  a  male.  No.  1867  of  the  collection  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  taken  December  25,  1882,  at  Oakland. 
The  Academy  also  has  a  single  specimen  taken  at  Monterev  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1894,  which  is  labeled  a  female  and  is  No.  1433,  a  record  of, which 
is  found  in  '  California  Water  Birds,"  No.  II,  on  page  14.  Mr.  Leveretl  M. 
Loomis,  in  his  extensive  work  off  Monterey,  has  found  this  bird  verj  un- 
common. It  seems  to  be  very  rare  on  lower  San  Francisco  Bay,  that  is, 
that  portion  bounded  by  the  ocean  and  where  the  bay  branches  to  spread 
north  and  south.  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  it  occurs  on  other 
portions  of  the  bay.  —  Wm.  II.  Kobb£,  Fort  Mason^  San  Francisco^  Cat, 

The  Question  of  the  Generic  Name  Gavia.  —  In  the  September,  1900, 
number  of  the  'Ornithologische  Monatsberichte'  (Vol.  VIII,  page  135), 
Dr.  Anton  Reichenow  claims  that  the  name  Gavia  Forster  is  a  synon/m 
of  Urinator  Cuvier,  basing  his  assumption  on  the  use  of  the  name  Gavim. 
for  a  species  of  Gull  by  S.  G-  Gmelin  in  his  '  Reise  durch  Russland  *  (Vol. 
I,  page  152). 
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An  examination  of  Gmelin'i^  work  kHowk  that  he  used  the  name  Larm 
for  the  Ciulls  hvfttematicallv  throut;hout  his  'Rei^e*  and  only  in  one 
in«tance  makes  use  ot  the  name  Gavia^  and  in  this  case  merely  an  a  quasi 
citation  from  UriKton.  and  having  no  reference  whatever  to  Gavi'a 
Miihrini;.  The  pas^a^e  in  which  Gaz'ia  is  used,  i^o  far  as  it  has  any  hear- 
ing on  the  case  in  point,  is  an  follows:  **  Gavin  ridibumda  pkaenicopos.  Die 
Cfro**>e  Lach>M6ve.  Sie  int  von  Brisson  Hchdn  heschriehen  worden,  und 
ich  habe  bev  ihr  nur  zwey  Anmerkungen  zu  machen.  Die  cine  letrittt 
den  I'nterschied  des  Geschlechts.  und  diese  bosteht  in  Schnabel.  . .  .'* 

On  referring  to  Brisson  1  find  in  Vol.  VI  of  his  'Ornitholo^ie,*  page 
196,  that  he  describes  a  Gull  to  which  he  applies  the  name  Gavia  ridi' 
hmmdm  fkatmicofos^  to  which  Gmelin  here  refers.  Hrihhon,  ho\%ever,  did 
not  recognize  a  genus  Gaz'ia^  but  placed  all  the  GuIU  under  Larns,  begin- 
ning in  every  case  his  diagnoses  ''Larus  superna*  cinereus/'  etc..  as  the 
ca»e  might  require.  BriHSon*s  genus  Lams  is  hifi  genus  "  No.  CIl,**  under 
which  he  has  15  species,  the  technical  name  of  5  of  which  begins  with  the 
name  Larms  and  the  remaining  10  with  the  name  Gavia,  an  eccentricity 
not  confined  to  the  genus  Laruf,  and  of  no  nomenclntural  Higniticance 
(see,  for  example,  under  Brisson's  genus  Anser,  where  Cygnus  and  Btr- 
mifim  are  employed  in  place  of  Anstr). 

The  use  of  the  name  Gavia  bv  Gmelin  is  merely  in  the  sense  of  a  refer- 
cnce  to  Brisson,  he  nowhere  adopting  Gavia  in  a  generic  sense  for  anv 
Gull.  It  is  evident,  therefore  that  bv  no  fair  construction  can  Gavia  be 
conikidered  as  eKtablished  in  a  generic  sense  bv  S.  G.  Gmelin  in  1770.  and 
that  it,  *' therefore,  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  svnonvm  ot  Larusy  — 
J.  A.  Allen.  Americam  Sfmsemm  of  Natural  History,  Stw  York  City. 

OccofTence  of  the  Olosty  Ibit  at  Wathington,  D.  C.  —  A  specimen  ot 
the  Glossy  Ibis  {PUgadis  autumnalis)  was  shot  hv  a  hunter  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  September.  1900.  and  brought  to  the  tuxidermiitt  shop  of 
Mr.  A.  E.  Colburn.  to  be  mounted,  where  1  examined  it  while  it  was  in 
the  riesh  and  absolutely  identified  it. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  is  the  tirst  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
•pecica  in  the  District  of  Columbia. — John  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Lynchburg, 
Va. 


The  Red  PhaUropc  {Crymopkilus  fulicarius)  on  the  Coast  of  South 
Carolina.  —  An  adult  male  of  this  far  northern  species  was  captured  alive 
ncai  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant.  S.  C-.  in  an  exhausted  state,  bv  Mr. 
W.  D.  Hamlin  on  I>ecember  4.  1900,  and  presented  to  the  writer.  Tpon 
preparing  the  specimen  I  found  it  to  be  greatly  emaciated,  but  the  plum- 
age was  entirely  unworn.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  most  southerly 
rccord  of  this  bird  for  the  Atlantic  coast.  —  Ariiii  R  T.  Waynk,  htomni 
PUmsmmi^  S,  C. 
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An  Additional  Note  on  the  Genus  Macrorhamphut.  —  It  is  well  to 
remember  in  connection  with  the  breeding  range  of  M.  griseus  given  in 
my  recent  paper  on  this  genus  (Auk,  XVIII,  pp.  157-162),  that  in  '  Fauna 
Boreali-Americana,'  Swainson  and  Richardson  state  that  the  species  breeds 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  northward,  a  fact  which  at  that  time 
was  probably  true.  I  am  also  lately  in  receipt  of,  and  here  permitted  to 
record,  two  young  specimens  of  M.  g.  scolofaceus  (Nos.  167026,  167027  U. 
S.  Nat.  Mus.)  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Preble.  They  were 
taken  by  him  at  Button  Bay,  near  Fort  Churchill,  Hudson  Bay,  on  July 
31,  1900.  The  Dowitchers  were,  he  writes  me,  *'  abundant  in  the  pools  on 
grassy  tundra,"  and  were  moving  southward.  The  fact  of  their  presence 
in  such  numbers  would  go  to  show  that  this  subspecies,  after  breeding, 
ranges  over  the'  country  eastward  to  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  before 
migrating,  or  even  perhaps  breeds  as  far  east  as  this  point.  It  is,  I  think, 
not  improbable  that  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  their  breeding  range  will 
prove  to  be  Hudson  Bay  rather  than  the  i  loth  meridian,  and  that  A/,  griseus 
in  the  breeding  season  is  confined  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  Bay.  In 
any  case  the  occurrence  of  this  form  near  Button  Bay  explains  why  they 
not  uncommonly  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  on  migrations.  —  Reginald 
Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  Longwood^  Mass. 

Tringa  tolitarius  cinnamomeils  —  A  Correction. — In  the  *  Preliminary 
List  of  the  Birds  of  Okanogan  County,  Washington '  (Auk,  Vol.  XIV, 
1897,  p.  172),  an  entry  was  incorrectly  made  under  this  head.  The 
note  should  refer  to  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  (Actitis  macularia). — \V. 
Leon  Dawson,  Columbus^  O. 

European  Lapwing  in  the  Bahamas.  —  A  Lapwing  ( Vamellus  z^aneiim*) 
was  shot  on  Hog  Island,  Bahamas,  B.  W.  I.,  in  November,  1900;  it  was 
obtained  from  the  shooter  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Thompson  of  Nassau  and  sent 
to  me  for  identification.  The  bird  is  in  fairly  good  plumage;  the  prima- 
ries are  not  in  any  way  worn.  An  Indian  winter  specimen  in  my  collec- 
tion is  indentical  in  plumage. — J.  H.  Flkming,  Toronto^  On/arto. 

Nesting  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker  near  Washington,  D.  C.  —  A  ne«t 
of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker  (Dryobates  villosus)  was  examined  hy  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Court  and  myself,  near  Mount  Pleasant,  Washington,  D.  C-, 
April  9,  1900.  It  was  situated  in  a  cavity  of  an  oak  tree,  some  thirty-five 
feet  up,  and  even  at  this  early  date  contained  five  young,  just  hatched. 
The  parent  birds  were  present  and  were  positively  identified.  The  young 
were  taken  and  preserved  in  formalin  by  Mr.  Court  and  are  still  in  his 
collection. 

.Vs  instances  ot  the  brcedinj?  of  this  species  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  rare,  this  may  be  worthy  of  record.  — John  W.  Daniel,  Jr., 
hynchburg^  Va. 
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The  Vermilion  Flycatcher  in  Florida.  —  On  the  25th  of  March,  1901, 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  very  damp,  cloudy  day,  I  shot  a  male  Ver- 
milion Flycatcher  {Pyrocephalus  rubineus  mexicaftus)  on  a  marsh  three 
miles  from  Tallahassee,  Fla.  The  gaudy  plumage  of  the  bird  attracted 
my  attention  and  after  several  efforts  to  approach  it  close  enough  to 
shoot  I  finally  took  a  chance  shot  at  it  on  the  wing,  with  the  desired 
result.  When  first  discovered  it  was  sitting  quietly  on  a  barbed-wire 
fence,  near  the  water,  at  short  intervals  launching  out  after  some  pass- 
ing insect  and  invariably  returning  to  the  same  perch.  The  bird  was 
in  excellent  condition.  Upon  examination  of  the  gizzard  I  found  small 
black  and  green  beetles  therein.  Is  this  not  the  first  record  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  species  in  Florida  ?  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  Chap- 
man's *  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,'  nor  in  Cory's 
•  List  of  the  Birds  of  Florida.'  — R.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Bachman*8  Sparrow  in  Virginia.  —  In  May,  1897, 1  took  a  pair  of  Bach- 
rnan's  Sparrows  {Peucaa  cestivalis  backmani),  together  with  their  nest  and 
^ggs,  in  this  locality,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 
^he  species  in  the  State.  On  April  27  of  this  year,  while  out  collecting,  I 
^gain  met  with  the  species.  This  time  only  one  bird  was  seen  and  prob- 
ably it  had  just  arrived  from  the  South.  It  was  running  among  some 
^rass  tufts  which  grew  alongside  a  fence  leading  into  a  body  of  small 
pines.  On  my  nearer  approach,  it  perched  upon  a  grass  tuft  and  was 
^;x>llected.     It  is  now  in  my  collection. 

I  learn  from  Mr.  Rufus  Barringer,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  that  the  spe- 
«cies  is  fairly  common  in  Albemarle  County,  where  Mr.  Barringer  has 
^aken  its  nest  and  eggs ;  it  seems  to  be  a  fairly  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent in  this  county  (Campbell)  where  it  nests  in  old  fields,  which  are 
^rown  up  in  weeds  and  scrub  pines.  No  doubt  it  also  occurs  and  breeds 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  but  its  retiring  nature  and  habit  of 
skulking  in  the  grass  cause  it  to  be  very  easily  overlooked. — John  W. 
IDanibl,  Jr.,  Lynchburg^  Va. 

Piranga  rubra  in  Massachusetts.  —  On  May  12,  1901,  while  walking  in 
"Newton,  I  heard  the  call  of  the  Summer  Tanager  and  on  going  in  pursuit 
soon  came  up  with  the  bird.  It  was  not  in  red  plumage,  but  from  a  cer- 
tain streaky,  splashy,  unsettled  appearance,  the  orange-red  being  very 
bright  in  spots,  I  took  it  for  an  immature  male.  This,  however,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  very  inexpert  opinion.  As  to  the  identity  of  the  bird  as  Piranga 
rubra^  there  could  be  no  doubt.  I  had  it  under  my  glass  (an  eight-power 
Zeiss)  for  some  time  at  short  range,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  ; 
and  while  thus  under  observation  it  uttered  again  and  again  its  very 
peculiar  and  thoroughly  characteristic  polysyllabic  signal,  with  which  I 
am  fairly  familiar  from  having  heard  it  often  at  the  South.  According 
to  Messrs  Howe  and  Allen's  'Birds  of  Massachusetts'  this  may  count  as 
the  sixth  Massachusetts  record.  —  Bradford  Torrey,  WelUsley  Hills, 
Mass. 
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Bell's  Vireo  and  the  Sandhill  Crane  in  New  Hampshire.  —  Mr.  Ned 
Dearborn  of  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  has  kindly  given  me  permission 
to  publish  the  following  interesting  notes  :  — 

Bell's  Vireo  (  Vireo  belli).  On  November  19,  1897,  Mr.  Dearborn  wa§ 
driving  along  a  country  road  in  Durham  when  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  small  bird  w^hich  was  hopping  actively  about  among  some  poison  ivy 
vines  that  had  overrun  a  stone  wall.  As  it  looked  unfamiliar  he  shot  iL 
I  have  since  examined  it  carefully  and  it  proves  to  be  a  perfectly  typical 
example  of  V.  belh\  a  species  not  hitherto  reported,  I  believe,  from  any 
part  of  New  England. 

Sandhill  Crane  (Grus  mexicana),  Mr.  Dearborn  tells  me  that  he  has 
recently  purchased  a  Sandhill  Crane  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Turner,  a  taxidermist 
at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  who  asserts  that  the  bird  was  killed  at 
LovelPs  Pond,  Wakefield,  New  Hampshire,  in  either  1896  or  1897,  and 
brought  to  him  in  the  flesh  in  fresh  condition,  but  he  has  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  man  who  shot  it  nor  can  he  remember  the  exact  date.  Mr. 
Turner  has  lived  in  Portsmouth  many  years  and  bears  an  excellent  local 
reputation  for  reliability  of  statement.  The  specimen  is  .mounted  and 
was  still  encased  in  winding  cotton,  with  the  neck-wire  projecting  uncut 
through  the  top  of  the  head,  when  Mr.  Dearborn  first  saw  it.  With  the 
BelTs  Vireo  above  mentioned  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Durham.  There  are,  as  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain,  no  previous  records  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Sandhill  Crane  in  New 
Hampshire  during  the  past  century,  although  Belknap,  writing  in  1792 
(Hist.  N.  H.,  Ill,  1792,  p.  169)  mentions  it  without  comment  in  his  list  of 
the  birds  of  that  State. —  William    Brewster,  Cambridge^  Mass. 

Bachman's  Warbler  (Hclmintkopkila  backmanii)  Rediscovered  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. —  I  am  pleased  to  announce  the  capture  of  an 
adult  male  of  this  interesting  Warbler,  by  myself,  near  the  village  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  on  the, morning  of  May  15,  1901.  I  heard  the 
song  of  what  I  was  almost  sure  was  a  Parula  Warbler  singing  lazily,  and 
out  of  mere  curiosity  1  went  to  locate  the  singer.  I  found  the  singer  near 
the  top  of  a  sweet  gum,  but  was  unable  to  identify  him  positively  as  the 
morning  was  dark  and  cloudy.  He  tlew  from  his  perch  to  the  low  bushes, 
which  formed  the  dense  undergrowth,  and  was  so  restless  and  active  that 
1  could  scarcely  follow  him  except  by  the  incessant  song  which  he  uttered 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  times  a  minute.  At  last  I  had  a  plain  view  of  him  as 
he  sat  upon  a  dead  pine  twig  with  his  breast  towards  me,  when  1  realized 
that  it  was  the  bird  1  had  been  looking  for  in  this  State  for  eighteen  years. 
There  was  no  mistake,  as  it  was  not  the  first  Bachman's  Warbler  I  had 
ever  seen  or  shot.  I  watched  the  bird  closely  for  thirteen  minutes  as  I 
was  sure  his  mate  was  setting  or  building  a  nest  near  at  hand,  as  he  kept 
singing  in  one  locality  and  did  not  wander  far  off,  but  the  temptation  was 
too  great  to  lose  such  a  rare  prize  and  I  fired  and  killed  the  first  Bach- 
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man*s  Warbler  which  has  ever  been  taken  in  this  State  since  Dr.  Bachman 
took  the  type  specimen  near  Charleston  in  July,  1833.  After  I  had  killed 
the  bird  I  hunted  for  the  female  and  nest  for  several  hours,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  In  the  afternoon  I  again  visited  the  place  and  with  the 
help  of  a  friend,  Lieut.  J.  D.  Cozby,  we  searched  for  the  female  and  nest, 
but  could  find  neither.  No  doubt  whatever  exists  in  my  mind  that  this 
bird  was  breeding  and  that  his  mate  was  incubating  or  else  building  a 
nest,  as  the  sexual  organs  of  the  male  proved  that  procreation  was  going 
on.  This  bird  was  certainly  not  a  migrant  as  the  migration  of  wood-land 
birds  had  passed.  The  latest  migrant,  the  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  was 
last  noted  May  13,  when  a  single  bird  was  seen.  I  am  positive  that  I 
have  heard  this  song  nearly  every  summer  in  the  same  localities  where 
the  male  was  found,  but  I  always  keep  out  of  such  places  after  April  10  on 
account  of  the  myriads  of  ticks  and  red  bugs  which  infest  them. 
Then,  too,  such  places  are  simply  impenetrable  on  account  of  the  dense 
blackberry  vines,  matted  with  grape  vines,  fallen  logs  piled  one  upon 
another,  and  a  dense  growth  of  low  bushes.  In  these  jungles  the  rattle- 
snake is  at  home  and  the  stoutest  heart  would  quail.  —  Arthur  S. 
Wayne,  Mount  Pleasant^  S.  C. 

Sprmgue^s  Pipit  (Antkus  sprag^ueii)  again  on  the  Coast  of  South  Carolina. 

—  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  am  again  able  to  record  the  capture  of 

this  interesting   bird.    The  first  specimen  was  recorded  in    *  The  Auk,' 

Vol.  XI,  1894,  p.  80.     I  shot  the  specimen  I  now  record  on  November  17, 

'900. 

When  first  seen  the  bird  was  mistaken  for  the  Grass  Finch,  but  upon 
approaching  it  too  closely  it  fiew  upward  in  circles  until  it  was  nearly 
Out  of  vision  when  I  realized  that  it  was  a  veritable  Sprague*s  Pipit.  I 
Continued  to  watch  this  mere  speck  in  the  heavens  hoping  that  it  would 
ain  alight.  Suddenly  the  bird  pitched  downward  and  alighted  in  a 
y  field.  I  hastened  to  the  spot  and  as  it  flushed  I  shot  it.  The 
^f^ecimen  is  an  adult  female,  and,  like  the  first  one  taken,  is  in  fine 
Unworn  plumage. 

This  second  specimen  was  captured  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
p>ot  where  I  shot  the  first  specimen  on  November  24,  1893.    The  capture 
this  second  specimen  seems  to  warrant  the   belief   that   this   bird  is 
Something  more  than  a  mere  wanderer  or  accidental  visitor.  —  Arthur 
.  Wayne,  Mount  Pleasant^  S.  C, 


The  Whcatear  Not  a  Bird  of  Maine. — In  a  recent  article,  Dr.  Stejneger 

^cf.  Stejneger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  473)  cities  the  Wheat- 

^^r   {Saxicola  otnantke)  as  a  bird  recorded  from  Maine.     Now  as  I  have 

^liown  {cf.  Knight,  List  of  Birds  of  Maine,  p.  141)  there  are  no  valid 

grounds  for  admitting  this  species  to  the  avifauna  of  the  State. 

Careless  and  ignorant  writers  of  the  past  have  recorded  the  species  in 
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question  from  Maine,  owing  to  their  failure  to  carefully  read  the  title  of 
Mr.  Boardman*8  list,  upon  the  authority  of  which  they  made  their  sup- 
posed records,  and  many  other  species  as  well  as  this  one  were  cited  upon 
the  same  grounds  and  their  own  ignorance  of  the  exact  boundary  line 
between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  Almost  invariably  Grand  Menan 
birds  have  been  given  a  place  in  New  England  bird  lists,  which  shows 
the  ignorance  of  geography  exhibited  by  the  authors. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  Mr.  Boardman  in  which  he 
states  that  he  has  in  his  possession  two  specimens  of  the  Wheatear,  one 
taken  at  Grand  Menan^  New  Brunswick,  and  the  other  taken  on  Indian 
Island,  New  Brunswick.  This  letter  was  written  in  1896,  and  gires  cor- 
rections of  many  other  records  made  by  geographical  ignoramuses. 
Through  Mr.  Boardman^ s  aid  all  these  erroneous  Maine  records  were 
straightened  out  and  corrected  and  may  be  found  in  the  '  List  of  the 
Birds  of  Maine.*  —  Ora  W.  Knight,  Bangor,  Me, 


Bird  Notes  from  Pueblo  Co.,  Colorado.  —  I  recently  spent  a  few  weeks 
eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Pueblo,  in  which  district  I  have  passed  ten 
winters.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  following  birds  which  I  have  never 
known  to  winter  there  before  :  Jan.  7.  A  flock  of  Mourning  Doves  {Zenai- 
dura  macroura),  about  40  in  number,  were  seen  feeding  amongst  some 
sunflowers.  Jan.  8.  A  Western  Meadowlark  {Siurnella  m.  neglecta)  was 
seen  in  company  with  some  Mountain  Bluebirds  (Sialia  arctica),  Jan.  14. 
A  pair  of  Sparrow  Hawks  (Falco  sparverius)  were  observed.  Jan.  12. 
Two  Rock  Wrens  {Salpinctes  obsoletus)  were  seen  amongst  some  rocks 
not  more  than  ten  yards  from  where  I  was  standing.  —  Willol'GHBy  P. 
Lowe,  Seward^  Nebraska. 


Corrections  to  Birds  of  Parry  Sound  and  Muskoka. — The  following 
corrections  should  be  made  to  my  '  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Districts  of 
Parry  Sound  and  Muskoka,  Ontario,'  published  in  the  January  number  of 
the  current  volume  of  *  The  Auk  *  : 

Page  35,  No.  12,  Merganser  serrator.     "  Breeds  in  both  districts  "  should 

read,  Probably  breeds  in  both  districts. 
*'     35»    *'     ^3»  Lopkodytes  cucullatus,  requires  the  same  correction. 
'*      44,     *'  iSo,  Harporhynchus    rufus.        Mr.     Kay    informs    me    that 

Brown  Thrashers  are  fairlv  common  in  Port  Svdnev. 
♦*      45,     '*  iSS^  Regti/us    siitrapa.      "An    abundant    winter    resident" 

should  read.  Probably  a  winter  resident. 
*'      45,    **  189,  Regulus  calendula,  "  and  winter  "  is  a  slip  and  Khould  be 

struck  out. 
Regulus  satrapa  certainly  occurs  in  Muskoka  till  late  in  December,  but 
the  testimony  as  to  its  IxMng  a  winter  resident  is  so  conflicting  that  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  qualify  my  reference  to  it. 
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I  have  been  atked  why  the  railroad  lines  on  the  map  puhlithed  with 
my  paper  should  be  so  heavily  shaded ;  I  had  hoped  to  he  able  to  give 
•otne  information  about  the  influence  of  railroadti  on  the  migrations  or 
settlement  of  birds  In  a  new  country,  but  found  my  data  insuflicient; 
however,  I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  have  the  aid  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tavernier, 
and  he  able  to  go  into  the  matter  more  fully. — J.  H.  Flk.ming,  Toromto, 
Cmm. 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Norton  on  Birds  from  Labrador.*  —  Although  only  32  species  are  here 
recorded,  Mr.  Norton  haH  given  an  interest  to  his  pnper  aside  from  the 
mere  records  of  the  95  specimenn  obtained  by  the  Uowdoin  College  Kx- 
pcdition  of  1891.  Of  especial  interest  is  his  discussion  of  the  case  of 
Frattrcula  arctica  in  reference  to  the  changes  of  plumage  and  of  the  form 
and  markings  of  the  bill  with  age.  Mr.  Norton  has  compared  the  Amer- 
ican bird  with  specimens  from  Spitzhergen,  Norway,  the  Orkney  Islands, 
and  other  European  localities,  and  finds  that  there  is  a  slight  but  constant 
ditference  in  the  size  of  the  bill  ))etwcen  the  European  and  American 
birdi».  He  adds  that  the  type  locality  of  Alca  arctica  is  clearly  the 
••  northern  oceans  of  Europe,*'  and  that  if  the  American  bird  Ix*  separated 
itft  proper  name  will  be  Sformom  glacialis  of  Tcmiiiinck.  lie  al-o  con- 
siders that  the  Spitzbergen  form  i>  separable  from  true  arctica,  and 
proposes  for  it  the  name  F.  arctica  Mammanni.  The  differences  in  the 
size  and  form  of  the  bill  are  illustrated  by  a  table  of  measurements  and 
fif^ures  (pi.  ii). 

In  reference  to  the  Labrador  Spruce  Grouse,  dcscril>ed  by  Hangs  in 
1899  as  Camackittf  canadrnsis  lahradorius,  Mr.  Norton  claims  that  it  is 
the  bird  previously  named  canace  by  Linnaus  in  the  uth  edition  of  the 
*  Svstema  Naturar.*  lie  concludes  that  the  name  Canm  kites  ctiMatttnsis 
(Linn.)  must  be  restricted  to  the  Spruce  Grouse  of  Labrador  and  Hud- 
son Bay,  while  *'  Canachites  canadensis  canace  (Linn.)  must  be  brought 
forward  for  the  form  inhabitfng  portions  of  Canada,  the  northern  Tntted 
States,  and  New  Brunswick." 

The  species  are  annotated  with  reference  to  the  phases  of  plumage  the\ 
present,  and  record  is  also  made  of  the  occurrence  of  Otoe  or  i^  alfatris 
frmticoia  at  Chateau  Bay,  its  first  record  for  Labrador.  —J.  A.  A. 


*  Birds  of  the  Bowdoin  College  Kxpe<lition  tn  Labrador  in  iSi^i.  By  .\rthur 
H.  Norton.  Proc.  Portland  S<k\  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  II.  pp.  IJ9-15S  and  pi.  ii. 
Published  May  20,  1901. 
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Howe  and  Allen's  Birds  of  Massachusetts.'  —  Messrs.  Howe  and 
Allen  in  a  special  work  of  about  150  pages  have  given  us  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  bird  fauna  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  in  most  respects  so 
well  done  that  we  wish  we  could  give  it  unqualified  approval.  Under  the 
heading  *  Faunal  Areas  of  Massachusetts  ^  the  topographical  features  of 
the  State  are  described  and  the  life  zones  are  discussed  at  some  length 
with,  naturally,  little  that  is  new  in  relation  to  this  feature  of  the  subject. 
Then  follows  an  *  Annotated  List  of  the  Species  *  authentically  recorded 
as  found  in  the  State,  numbering  362,  followed  by  supplemental  lists  of 
the  extirpated  species,  numbering  4,  and  extinct  species,  numbering  2,  and 
a  list  of  15  introduced  species,  while  15  are  entered  under  the  heading 

*  Erroneously    Recorded.^      Two    additional   species  are    placed    in   an 

*  Apocryphal  List.' 

The  annotations  include  not  only  the  usual  notes  on  the  relative  abun- 
dance and  times  of  migration,  but  detailed  records  for  special  localities, 
so  that  *'  individuals  working  in  restricted  portions  of  this  topographically 
varied  State  will  have,  in  many  cxises,  annotations  applicable  to  their 
particular  region.'*'  No  species  is  admitted  into  the  *  List '  that  has  not 
an  authentic  record,  great  care  having  been  taken  in  this  respect  to  weed 
out  all  unauthenticated  species.  The  ^List'  has  thus  sei'eral  unusual 
features  of  utility  and  trustworthiness.  We  regret,  therefore,  all  the  more 
that  the  authors  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  rearrange  the  '  List  * 
according  to  their  own  preference  of  sequence,  so  that  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent, familiar  with  the  arrangement  of  the  A.  O.  U.  '  Check-List,*  will 
find  himself  greatly  at  sea  with  the  new  order  in  the  present  catalogue. 
We  also  regret  to  notice  that  the  authors  have  made  **  various  changes  in 
orthography  for  the  sake  of  consistency."  In  other  words  they  have  in 
numerous  instances  departed  from  the  usual  orthography  in  a  number  of 
bird  names,  without,  apparently,  any  uniform  system  of  emendation, 
but  simply  'emending'  as  they  happened  to  feel  like  it.  Their  emenda- 
tions, therefore,  while  not  radical  or  numerous,  are  sufficient  to  give  a 
distasteful  flavor  to  their  work;  also  certain  suggested  changes  in  nomen- 
clature have  been  adopted,  some  of  which  are  of  doubtful  advisability. 
The  innovations  in  these  respects  serve,  however,  to  give  the  work  a  cer- 
tain personality,  which  is  doubtless  pleasing  to  the  authors. 

A  bibliography  and  an  index  complete  the  work,  the  bibliographical 
list  bein^  restricted,  as  said  by  the  authors, «to  papers  relating  exclusively 
to  Massachusetts  birds.  — J.  A.  A. 


1  The  I  Birds  of  Massachusetts  |  By  |  Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Junior,  |  and  ( 
Glover   Morrill  Allen  |  Members  of  the   Nuttall  Ornithological   Club  |  and  | 
Associate    Members  of  the    American   Ornithologists'    L'nion  |  Published  by 
Subscription  |  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  |  1901.     8vo,  pp.  1-154. 
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Morrtt't  Birds  of  Spring^field,  Mass.,  and  Vicinity.^ —  Much  credit  is  clue 
Mr.  Morrift  for  hix  excellent  liKt  of  *The  Birds  of  Springfield  and  Vicinity.* 
Several  pagen  are  given  to  a  dencription  of  the  phvKical  features  of  the 
region  in  question,  which  embraceKan  area  of  about  1$  mileti*  radiuH  from 
Spring6eld,  thuH  including  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Herkshire  IlilUand 
the  ii»olated  elevations  known  a^  Mount  Tom,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Nono- 
tuck,  in  the  vallev  of  the  Connecticut  near  Northampton. 

The  number  of  species  listed  as  authentically  recorded  from  the  vicinity 
of  Springfield  is  355,  while  four  others  are  mentioned  as  probably  oixur- 
ring;  five  additional  introduced  specieK  are  listed  and  two  are  stated  to  have 
become  extirpated.  The  list  Is  Katisfactorily  annotated  and  give-  evidence 
of  care  and  thoroughness  in  its  preparation.  Some  ^k)  species  are  added 
to  x\it  list  published  by  J.  A.  Allen  in  1865,  which  had  ri-fercnce,  however, 
to  a  much  smaller  area  than  the  present  list.  We  note  no  omissions  or 
erroneouti  identifications,  and  commend  the  lint  a*«  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  faunal  papers  relating  to  the  ornitholoji^y  of  New  England.  —  j.  A.  A. 

McOrefor*t  *  List  of  the  Land  Birds  of  Sanu  Cruz  County,  Califomta** 
—  This  \\s\  appears  to  ))e  based  primarily  on  an  unpublished  li^t  of  the 
birds  of  Santa  Cruz  County  by  Mr.W.  Otto  Kmcrson.  and  a  published  liht 
of  the  birds  of  the  same  county  by  Mr.  Henry  Reading,  supplemented  by 
notes  made  in  the  field  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Hoover  and  the  writer.  AUo  other 
publifkhed  lists  have  been  utilized.  Mr.  McCJregor  says:  "The  preM-nt 
li«»t  is  of  local  interest  only,  but  it  \s  hoped  that  it  may  be  of  assistance  to 
thoMT  engaged  in  faunal  work  and  form  a  foundation  for  a  future  and 
more  complete  exposition  of  the  Santa  Cruz  avifauna.** 

The  description  of  the  phyKicul  characteristics  of  the  region  is  furnished 
by  Mr.  Walter  K.  Fisher.  This  is  followed  by  the  list  proper,  which 
include**  139  species,  with  pertinent  annotations.  Reference  is  duly  innde 
to  previously  published  records,  which  are  cited  as  authorities  tor  state- 
ments in  the  text. — J.  A.  A. 

Torrey's  *  Everyday  Birds.*' — Mr.  Torrey's  'Everyday  Birds*  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  twenty-one  chapters,  seventeen  of  which  relate  to 
special  birds  or  groups  of  birds,  and  four  to  more  general  subject'*.     The 


'The  ,  Birdn  of  Springfield  |  and  Vicinity  i  Hy  Robert  c  >.  Morri*      Spring- 
field. MaAS.  I  Published  by  Henry  K.  Johnson  I    i<^>i.  -  Svo.  pp.  54. 

*  A  List  of  the  I^nd  Birds  of  Santa  Cruz  County  California.       By  Richard 
C.  Mc<Jregor.     Pacific  C'oa-M  Avifauna.  .\o.  2.   pp.  1-22.  May  15,  looi. 

'Everyday   Birds   |   Elcmcntar)*    Studies       By   •    Bratlford    Torrey    :    With 
Twelve  Illustrations  in  |  ('(»lors  after  .\udulM>n,  and      Two  from  rhntof^raphs 
I  (Vignette)  ]  lioston   and    .N'ew   York     Houghton.   Mittlin  and  <  Onipany  | 
The   Riverside    Presn,   (Cambridge  |    i</)i.  —  Stjuare    i2mo,    pp.    106.     Price, 
|t.oa 
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first  seventeen  sketches  are  brief  summaries  of  the  habits  of  the  common 
or  '  everyday  birds '  found  throughout  the  eastern  States.  Of  course, 
there  is  very  little  that  is  new  in  these  pleasant  notes,  they  deriving  their 
chief  interest  and  value  from  their  authorship,  being  drawn  up  in  the 
felicitous  language  of  an  author  who  always  writes  in  a  pleasing  vein, 
whatever  the  subject. 

The  character  of  the  other  sketches  in  *  Everyday  Birds  ^  is  indicated 
by  their  titles,  namely :  *  Birds  for  Everybody,'  *  Winter  Pensioners,* 
*Watching  the  Procession,'  and  *  Southward  Bound/  Although  the  plates 
reproduced  are  from  poor  chromo-lithographs,  they  are  so  far  worse  than 
the  originals  that  in  many  cases  they  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  birds 
they  are  intended  to  portray  (see,  for  example,  the  Song  Sparrow) ; 
besides,  they  border  on  the  hackneyed,  having  been  previously  reproduced 
in  various  connections  in  recent  years,  but  the  text  is  so  fresh  and  read- 
able and  is  written  in  such  sympathy  with  the  subject  that  bird  lovers 
will  enjoy  perusal  of  Mr.  Torrey*s  sketches,  and  cannot  consider  their 
ornithological  libraries  complete  without  including  *  Everyday  Birds.* — 
J.  A.  A. 

Proceedings  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club.^  —  This  little 
brochure  records  the  activity  of  this  well  known  ornithological  club  for 
the  year  1900,  giving  in  addition  to  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  held 
three  short  formal  papers,  as  follows:  (i)  *  Some  Observations  on  the 
Habits  of  Crossbills  (Loxia  c.  minor)  observed  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  Mar 
4-6,  1900,'  by  William  B.  Evans;  (2)  'Recent  Capture  of  the  Ivory-billed 
WoodpeckcM-  {^Campephilus  principalis)  in  Florida';  by  Charles  J.  Pen- 
nock  ;  (3)  *  Bird  Language  an  index  of  Family  Relationship,^  by  S.  N. 
Rhoads.  Mr.  Pennock  records  the  capture  of  three  specimens  of  the 
Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  western  Florida,  near 
Saint  Marks,  in  April,  1899. 

Mr.  Rhoads  calls  attention  to  well  known  facts  regarding  the  similarity 
of  the  notes  and  songs  of  closely  related  birds,  and  urges  the  importance 
of  their  resemblance  as  an  indictition  of  descent  and  relationship.  The 
minutes  of  the  meetings  contain  many  interesting  records  of  more  or  lets 
rare  birds,  observed  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Stejneger  on  the  Wheatears  (Saxicola)  Occurring  in  North  America.* 
—  The  conclusions  reached  in  this  paper  have  already  been  stated  in  sub- 
stance by  Dr.  Stejneger  in  the  last  issue  of  *  The  Auk'  (Vol.  XVIII,  pp. 


^Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club  of 
Philadelphia.     For  the  year  1900.     Published  by  the  Club.     1901.     PPI5. 

*On  the  Wheatears  (Saxicola)  ocuyxxx'mg  in  North  America.  By  Leonhard 
Stejneger,  Curator,  Division  of  Reptiles  and  Katrachians.  Proc.  C  S.  Nat. 
Mus..  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  1220,  pp.  473-4S1.     March,  1901. 
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186,  187).  BO  that  little  remains  to  be  Haid  in  reference  to  tlie  paper  bcvond 
the  ttatement  that  the  whole  matter  U  ditcuhHed  at  length  and  the  full 
•vnon^my  given  for  the  twoformt  of  the  Wheatear  {Saxicoia  atnan/Ar  and 
5.  <r.  Uueorkoa)^  both  recognized  bv  Dr.  Stejneger  uk  occurring  in  North 
America,  the  former  in  Greenland  and  northeastern  North  America,  and 
the  latter  in  Alaska.  The  distribution  of  both  formh  \s  carefully  worked 
out.  with  tables  of  measurements  showing  the  length  of  wing,  etc. — 
J.  A.  A. 

BaiifS  on  a  New  Meadowlark  froin  South  America. >  —  Mr.  Bangn  de- 
ftcrihe<k  a*  new  a  Meadowlark  collec*ted  at  San  Sebantian  and  El  Mamon  in 
the  Sierra  Ne%*ada  de  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  previously  referred  by  him 
to  .$.  mtridiomaU$  Sclater.  The  type  locality  or  .S.  mtridioualit  if»  the 
Bogota  region  of  Colombia,  and  the  Kpecien  Ik  diHtingui««hed  br  it*»  vcrv 
long  bill  and  dark  coloration,  while  the  new  ,S.  magna  faralioi  i«»  u  pule 
race  from  the  count  region  of  northeastern  Colombia. 

• 

Brewster  and  Bangs  on  a  New  B^card  from  Lower  Uruguay.'  — Thi*» 
•prcie*  i"*  b;iMfd  on  Kpci*imen«»  collected  bv  Mr.  Waller  B.  Barrow<»  in  iSSo 
and  pri'viouHlv  left  unidentified.  l)eing  recorded  in  Mr.  Barrow*^  HkI  of 
bird«  of  Lower  I'ruguuv.  published  in  Vol.  VIII  of  the  'Bulletin  of  the 
Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  *  and  Vol.  I  of  •  The  Auk  '  txs  •  Pack\rkampku$. 
ikp.  incog.**  Though  nearc«»l  polyckropierus  it  is  considered  quite  dintinct 
and  is  nanurd  P.  motius. — J.  A.  A. 

8hufeldt*t  'Osteology  of  the  Herodiones.*'— As  stated  In  the  author  in 
the  Introduction,  this  is  u  reprint  of  Dr.  Shufeldt's  *  Ostcologicul  Studies 
on  the  Subfamilv  Ardeina*.*  published  in  *Thc  Journal  of  Comparative 
Medicine  and  Surgerv*  in  1899,10  which  is  prefixed  a  summary  of  \arious 
recent  clasi«ifications  proposed  bv  dilterenl  authors  tor  the  group,  supple- 
mented bv  an  account  of  the  osteology  of  the  Wimh!  Ibis  and  other  North 
American  species  of  Ibiscn  and  the  Spoonbill,  lie  then  gives  his  own 
vlcw«  on  the  taxonomy  of  the  ^uborder  llermiiones,  in  which  the  North 
American  families  stand  us  in  the  A.  O.  l'.  *  Check-List.*  he  asnoi-iating 
with  them  the  Scopida*.  Bala*nicipida*  and  Ciconiida*.  a<«  lias  U'cn  com- 
monly done  by  previous  authors. 


*  A  New  Meadowlark  from  .South  America.  By  <  >utram  liangs.  Trix:.  .New 
Eogl.  /ool.  Club,  Vol.  II.  pp.  55.  56.     Feb.  15.  1901. 

'  Denchption  of  a  New  B^ard  from  I^ower  I'ruguay.  Hy  William  Brewster 
and  <iutram  Bangs.     Proc.  New.  Kngl.  /ihiI.  Club.  Vol.  II.  pp.  53,  54.     Feb. 

15.    |€)0I. 

'Osteology  of  the  Herodiones.  By  Dr.  R.  W.  ShufeUlt.  .\nnaU  of  the<'ar- 
iiegie  Museum,  Vol.  I,  pp.  15H-249,  pU.  v-vi.  and  4^  text  figures.  April. 
1901. 
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As  already  stated  the  new  matter  relates  especially  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can species  of  Ibises  and  Spoonbills.  The  paper  is  well  illustrated  with 
text  cuts  and  two  plates,  only  a  few  of  which  appear  here  for  the  fir*>t 
time.  —J.  A.  A. 


Chapman  on  a  New  Race  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron.  ^ — From  certain  frag- 
ments of  Herons  that  have  been  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
torv  for  several  vears  it  was  evident  that  a  stronelv  marked  undescribed 
form  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron  existed  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  but  it  was 
not  until  recently  that  Mr.  Chapman  was  able  to  secure  proper  material 
for  its  description.  The  Northwest  Coast  Heron  is,  as  would  be  expected^ 
very  much  darker  and  more  deeply  colored  throughout  than  its  relatives^ 
from  other  parts  of  North  America.  The  type  of  the  new  form  is  from 
Queen  Charlotte  Island,  and  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Chapman  Ardea 
kerodias  /annint\  in  recognition  of  assistance  rendered  him  in  securinj^ 
material  for  his  paper  by  Mr.  John  Fannin,  the  well-known  Director  of 
the  Victoria  Museum. 

In  addition  to  describing  the  new  form.  Mr.  Chapman  calls  attention  to 
the  status  of'  Ardea  wardt\  commonly  recognized  as  a  distinct  species, 
which  Mr.  Chapman  very  clearly  shows  intergrades  with  the  northern 
Ardea  kerodias.  Mr.  Chapman  considers  that  birds  from  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  are  not  separable  from  the  Florida  birds  which  bear  the  name 
vjardi. — J.  A.  A. 


Grinnell    on    Two    Races    of    the    Red-breasted    Sapsucker. ' — The 

two  forms  here  recognized  are  Spkyrapicus  varius  ruber  and  5.  r.  daggetti^ 
new  subspecies.  The  range  of  the  former  is  given  as  the  North  went 
Coast  region  of  North  America,  south  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  while 
the  new  form  is  from  Pasadena,  California,  the  range  of  which  is  given  as 
southern  California  and  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  north  at  lea^t 
to  Amador  County.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Grinnell  separated  a  new  form  of 
Red-breasted  Sapsucker,  but  claims  to  have  found  evidence  of  intergrada- 
tion  iK'tween  the  eastern  5.  z'arius  and  5.  ruber  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  thus 
reverting  to  the  view  held  by  Mr.  Ridgway  in  1S73,  when  all  the  forms  of 
the  geiuis  S/>Ayra/>i(us  were  made  subspecies  of  5.  varius. — J.  A.  A. 


'A  New  Race  of  the  (Ireat  Hlue  Heron,  with  Remarks  on  the  Status  and 
Ranj^e  of  Ari/t',i  uuiri/i.  Hull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  87-90. 
Ai)ril  15.  iQor. 

^  Two  Races  of  the  Red-breasted  Sapsucker.  By  Joseph  Grinnell.  The 
Condor,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  i,  p.  12.     Separates  issued  Jan.  15,  1901. 
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Strong*s  *  Quantitative  Study  of  Variation  in  the  Smaller  North  Amer- 
ican Shrikes.*^  —  This  is  an  attempt  to  employ  statistical  methods  in  the 
studj  of  variation  in  a  group  of  birds,  and  to  applj  the  "precise  criterion 
of  species"  of  Davenport  to  a  problem  of  bird  classification.  The  group 
of  birds  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  the  Shrikes  of  the  Lanius  ludovicianus 
group.  The  material  employed  consists  of  174  skins,  which  include  only 
specimens  properly  available  for  such  a  purpose.  Specimens  showing 
mutilations  or  lacking  data  as  to  sex  have  been  rejected. 

The  characters  especially  considered  are  length  of  wing,  length  of  tail, 
length  of  bill,  depth  of  bill,  curvature  of  bill,  and  color.  The  methods 
employed  are  too  abstruse  for  description  in  the  present  connection, 
and  the  interested  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Strong's  paper  for  a  clearer 
understanding  of  his  manner  of  procedure.  The  paper  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  diagrams  showing  'frequency  polygons'  for  all  the  characters 
considered.  In  the  quantitative  determination  of  color  the  Bradley  and 
Milton  *  color-top'  was  employed,  the  mechanism  and  use  of  which  is 
duly  described.  He  considers  that  "one  of  the  most  important  results 
reached  is  the  determination  of  the  relative  variability  of  different  charac- 
ters in  a  group  of  birds  representing  geographical  areas  of  considerable 
size." 

Some  of  his  remarks  near  the  close  of  the  paper  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  Speaking  of  the  various  races  of  the  L.  ludoz^icianus  group, 
he  says:  "I  believe  that  migrans  is  as  worthy  of  recognition  as  gambelli. 
Whether  it  is  profitable  to  encumber  nomenclature  with  the  names  of 
these  races,  based  on  slight' variations,  is  a  question  which  is  worthy  of 
further  consideration. 

"The  power  of  discriminating  fine  shades  of  color  varies  in  different 
persons,  and  it  can  be  highly  developed  by  education.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  much  activity  among  certain  systematists  in  the  production 
of  new  subspecies  for  geographical  varieties,  which  long  experience  and 
special  adeptness  enable  them  to  distinguish.  A  variation,  no  matter  how 
slight,  that  can  be  correlated  with  geographical  range  is  considered  to 
warrant  an  addition  to  nomenclature;  but  the  discovery  and  description  of 
geographical  races  can  be  carried  on  almost  ad  infinitum?'^  In  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  method  of  the  *  precise  criterion,"  he  says,  he  does  not 
argue  for  its  universal  use,  but  believes  that  it  is  both  *'  desirable  and 
practicable  to  employ  it  in  certain  problems  of  taxonomy,"  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  one  he  has  in  hand.  While  the  ordinary  work  of  classifi- 
cation does  not  require  the  precision   in  treatment  furnished  by  purely 


1  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  at  Harvard  College.  No.  121.  A  Quantitative  Study  of 
Variation  in  the  Smaller  North-.\merican  Shrikes.  By  R.  M.  Strong.  With 
eight  figures.     American  Naturalist,  Vol.  XXXV,  April,  1901,  pp.  271-298. 
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quantitative   methods,  he  believes  that  the  problems  of  race  distinction 
"  need  the  precision  of  the  Precise  Criterion." 

"  The  contention,"  he  continues,  "  that  quantitative  methods  are  lens 
useful  than  those  ordinaril}-  employed  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
material  required,  is  mischievous,  for  it  argues  that  generalizations  pro- 
fessing precision  are  possible  by  methods  that  are  not  precise,"  and  the 
present  tendency  of  hair  splitting  among  certain  ornithologists  is  timely 
and  well  warranted.  If  the  hair  splitters  were  compelled  to  adopt  the 
laborious  method  of  the 'precise  criterion*  system,  it  would  doubtless 
prove  a  wholesome  check  upon  their  prolificness.  In  the  matter  of  nam- 
ing geographical  forms  which  in  many  cases  at  least,  will  ultimately  be 
relegated  to  the  limbo  synonymy. — J.  A.  A. 

Stone  '  On  Moult  and  Alleged  Colour-change  in  Birds.' ' — ^This  paper  it 
a  reply  to  some  criticisms  of  Mr.  Stone's  paper  on  moult,  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  in  1896,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Bon- 
hote  in  *The  Ibis*  for  October  1900.  Mr.  Stone  maintains  an  admirable 
attitude  in  reference  to  the  advocates  of  direct  change  of  pigment  in 
mature  feathers,  and  his  statements  should  do  much  toward  encouraging 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  by  his  critics.  Mr.  Stone  says  : 
'* '  It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  at  least  many  (and  apparently  all) 
individuals  of  every  species  of  bird  in  Eastern  North  America  which 
undergoes  a  spring  change  of  plumage  accomplish  that  change  by  a  moult. 
If  the  same  thing  is  not  true  of  European  birds,  we  have  certainU  a 
strange  state  of  affairs.' "  Mr.  Stone  very  justly  complains  that  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Honhotc  and  others  who  defend  color  change  arc  lacking  in 
respect  to  data  as  to  the  condition  of  the  specimens  examined. 

Mr.  Stone's  paper,  in  fact,  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  attained  by 
investigations  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  reference  to  how  bird« 
acquire  the  colors  of  the  nuptial  dress,  and  of  the  methods  employed  in 
these  investigations.  It  would  seem  that  this  candid  statement  of  the  ca«ie 
should  lead  to  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  supposed  to  he  antag- 
onistic to  the  results  obtained  bv  extended  and  careful  studv  of  the  sub- 
ject  by  American  ornithologists. — J.  A.  A. 

Seton-Thompson  and  Hoffmann's  *  Bird  Portraits."  —  *  Bird  Portraits' 
consists  of  JO  half-tone  reproductions  of  drawings  by  Ernest  Seton-Thonip- 
son,  with  descriptive  text  by  Mr.  Holtmann.  The  birds  whose  portrait* 
are  here  «^ivcn  consist  of  the  following  species:    Song  Sparrow,  Flicker, 


^  ( )n  Moult  and  .Mleged  Colour-change  in  Birds.  By  Witmer  Stone.  The 
Ibis,  April,  1901,  pp.  177-183. 

*  Bird  Portraits  j  By  Krnest  Seton-Thompson  |  With  Descriptive  Text  \  By 
Ralph  Hoffmann  |  Boston  |  (iinn  &  Company  |  The  Athenxum  Press  |  1901 
— 4to,  pp.  40,  with  20  half-tone  plates. 
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Brown  Thrasher,  Barn  Swallow,  Chimney  Swift,  Kingbird,  Baltimore 
Oriole,  Wood  Thrush,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Redstart, 
Ruby-throated  Hummingbird,  Bob- white,  Goldfinch,  Blue  Jay,  Brown 
Creeper,  Butcher  Bird,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Herring  Gull,  and 
Chickadee. 

The  excellence  of  the  drawings,  although  not  here  published  for  the 
first  time,  is  a  sufficient  raison  (Vitre  for  jthe  book ;  their  fidelity  to  nature 
and  delicacy  of  touch  will  render  '  Bird  Portraits '  a  never  failing  source 
of  pleasure.  The  accompanying  text  by  Mr.  Hoffmann  consists  of  brief 
well  written  biographies  of  each  subject,  giving  the  characteristics  of  the 
birds  portrayed.  While  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  serve  as  a  man- 
ual of  the  birds  of  any  particular  locality,  the  work  is  one  that  will 
prove  a  favorite  with  all  nature  lovers  who  can  appreciate  birds  and 
art. — J.  A.  A.  *       ' 

Gould's  '  Louis  Agassiz.'  ^  — Although  not  especially  an  ornithologist, 
Louis  Agassiz,  the  great  naturalist  and  the  great  teacher,  has  an  interest 
and  charm  for  all  students  of  nature.  In  this  little  volume  of  150  small 
pages  we  have  an  admirably  condensed  account  of  his  life, —  brief,  authen- 
tic and  fascinating.  Although  of  Europe  by  birth,  he  was  an  American 
by  adoption.  Apropos  of  this,  the  author  says : '  **  The  most  valuable  lega- 
cies of  scientific  men  are  left  to  the  whole  world,  with  no  restraint  of 
place  and  little  of  time.  But  there  are  a  few  gifts  which  they  leave,  as 
other  men  leave  them,  to  one  country  or  to  one  community.  And  what- 
ever in  Agassiz's  gift  was  necessarily  thus  restricted  we  find  to-day  in 
America,  not  in  Europe.  At  Cambridge  stands  his  Museum ;  at  twenty 
places  on  our  coasts  are  the  summer  schools  which  have  succeeded  to  his 
Penikese ;  and  in  the  American  world  is  the  transmitted  enthusiasm  which 
passes  from  teacher  to  scholar,  —  the  fire  that  may  light  up  a  whole  gen- 
eration which  has  forgotten  the  source  where  it  was  kindled." 

At  the  present  time  when  summer  schools  and  marine  laboratories  for 
teachers  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  fact 
that  the  first  of  the  series  was  that  established  by  Agassiz  on  the  Island 
of  Penikese  in  1872.  Agassiz^s  method  of  teaching  natural  history  was 
not  through  books  nor  by  memorizing  the  observations  of  others,  but  by 
direct  appeal  to  nature  and  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation. 
This  method  was  an  innovation,  and  a  most  happy  one,  as  the  work  of  the 
students  trained  under  his  direction  has  abundantly  demonstrated.  The 
general  public,  and  especially  all  lovers  of  nature,  should  feel  indebted  to 
Miss  Gould  for  her  excellent  epitome  of  the  life  of  the  great  teacher.  — 
J.  A.  A. 

^The  Beacon  Biographies  of  Eminent  Americans.  Edited  by  M.  A.  I)e 
Wolfe  Howe.  Louis  Agassiz.  By  Alice  Bache  Gould.  Boston  :  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Company,  1901. 
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Ridgway  on  '  New  Birds  of  the  Families  Tanagridae  and  Icteridc*  ^  — 
This  is  the  seventh  of  Mr.  Ridgway's  series  of  papers  describing  new 
forms  of  American  birds,  the  preceding  six  having  been  published  in 
*  The  Auk/  Vols.  XV-XVII  (1898-1900).  In  the  present  paper  Mr. 
Ridgway  characterizes  of  the  family  Tanagridx  one  new  genus,  Irido- 
phanes  (type,  Dacnis  fulcherrima  Sclater),  and  one  new  species  and  five 
new  subspecies  belonging  to  other  genera  of  the  family.  Of  the  family 
Icteridse  he  characterizes  two  new  genera,  Pseudagelaiut  (type,  Agelaius 
imtkurni  Sclater),  and  Xanthopsar  (type,  Oriolusflavms  Gmelin),  and  one 
new  species  and  eight  new  subspecies.  Four  of  the  subspecies  occur  in 
the  United  States,  namely,  (i)  Icterus  cucullatus  seMnettt\  from  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  ;  (2)  Agelaius  phaeniceus  fortis^  ranging  during  migra- 
tions from  Montana  and  the  Indian  Territory  to  and  including  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  southward  to  Arizona  and  northern  Chihuahua;  (3)  Age- 
laius  phatniceus  neutralise,  ranging  from  the  Great  Basin  Region  of  the 
United  States  northward  to  eastern  British  Columbia  and  southward  to 
northern  lower  California;  (4)  Agelaius  pkctniceus  caurinus^  from  the 
Northwest  Coast  District,  ranging  from  British  Columbia  to  northern 
California. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Ridgway  has  adopted  the  name  ScapAidurus  Swain- 
son  for  the  Boat-tailed  Grackles,  named  Megaquiscalus  by  Cassin,  Mr. 
Ridgway  overlooking  the  fact  that  Scaphidurus  is  a  pure  synonym  of 
^uiscalus^  Swainson  supposing  ^uiscnlus  to  be  untenable  on  account  of 
its  supposed  prior  use  in  botany. — J.  A.  A. 

Buri  on  the  Anatomy  and  Relations  of  the  Swifts.  ^  —  Dr.  R.  Buri.  of 
Bern,  has  recently  published  a  lengthy  paper*  giving  the  results  of  an 
extended  study  of  the  wings  of  Cypselus  melba  and  others  of  the  Coracor- 
nithes  ;  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  nerves  of  the  wings,  this 
portion  of  the  anatomy  having  been  worked  out  in  the  most  painstaking 
manner.  Dr.  Buri's  observations  all  go  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the 
view  that  the  nearest  allies  of  the  Swifts  are  the  Hummingbirds,  but  they 
also  point  to  a  somewhat  closer  alliance  with  the  Colies  than  has  been 
generally  suspected  and  to  a  more  distant  alliance  with  the  Caprinuilgida-. 
Unfortunately  Dr.  Buri  had  no  specimen  of  Macropteryx^  for  it  is  quite 
probable  that  nervation  of  this  generalized  and  interesting  genus  shows 


1  New  Birds  of  the  Families  Tanagridx  and  Icteridx.  Proc.  Wash.  Acad. 
Sci.,  Ill,  pp.  149-155.     April  15,  1901. 

*  Zur  Anatomic  des  KlUgele  von  Micropus  melba  und  einigen  anderen 
Coracornithes ;  zugleich  Beitrag  zur  Kentniss  der  systematischen  Stellung  der 
Cypselidie.  Von  Dr.  Kud.  (.).  Buri,  Prosektor  am  veterin&r-anatomischen 
Institut  der  Universitftt  Bern.  Mit  6  Tafeln.  Abdruck  aus  der  Jenaischen 
Zeitschrift  fUr  Naturuissenschaft.  Bd.  XXXIII.  X.  F.  XXXI,  1900.  Jena, 
"(lustav  ?'ischer,  1900. 
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affinities  ^ith  the  (ifMitMickerj*.  Dr.  Hiiri*H  paper  is  of  interest  tr(Mn  the 
f^i't  that  it  sho^s  that  the  minute  details  ot'  the  unatoniv  nt  the  Swifts  and 
lluinniin^hirds  hear  out  the  conclusions  teased  on  their  t^ros^er  anatomy 
and  external  characters.  —  F.  A.  L. 

Herrick*t  *The  Home  Life  of  WUd  Birds.' »  — Mr.  Merrick  has  huc 
ceeded  in  adding  one  more  to  the  manv  attracti\e  l>ooks  illustrated  hv 
bird  photO|;raphv,  and  throuj^h  the  u^^e  of  certain  new  methods,  which  he 
dulv  describes,  haii  succeeded  in  hrinj^inji;  toj^ether  a  verv  larjjc  numlK*r  ot 
wonderfullv  striking  and  pleasing;  picturcN  of  bird  life.  lie  descrilK>ft  at 
ftonie  lenf^h  his  methods,  which  are  original  and  novel.  Nccurin^  pictures 
from  life  at  r^uch  close  range  that  the  details  are  given  with  great  distinct- 
ne-***.  The  work  embraces  fourteen  chapters,  the  headings  of  \%hich  verv 
clearlv  suggest  the  character  and  scope  of  the  work.  These  chapter  head- 
ingM  are  as  follows  :  (t)  *  A  New  Method  of  liird  Studv  and  Photographv  *; 
U)  *  Illustrations  of  the  Method:  The  Cedar  Bird,  the  Baltimore  Oriole, 
the  Redwing  Blackbird  and  the  Kingbird ':  (3)  *  Tent  and  Camera:  The 
Tools  ot  Bird'Photographv* :  (4)  The  Robin  at  Arm's  I^ength,  A  Studv  of 
Individuality*;  (5)*  The  Cedar  Bird*;  (6)  »  Redi- ved  Vireos';  (7)  •The 
Nest-hole  of  the  Bluebird*;  (8)  *  Minute  Observations  on  Catbirds';  (9) 
•The  Rearing  of  the  Night  Hawk*;  (10)  *The  Kingfishers  and  their  King 
Row*:  (II)  'Care  of  Young  and  Ne^t';  (a)  Brooding  and  Feeding  Young 
\h\  Cleaning  the  Nest*;  (li)  'The  Force  of  Habit';  dV  'Fear  in  Birds 
and  Taming  Wild  Birds  without  a  Cage.'  In  these  chapters  he  takes  the 
reader  into  his  confidence  and  reveals  to  him  the  secrets  of  his  success. 
Certain  tamilies  of  birds,  as  for  example,  of  the  Kingbird,  Cedar  Bird, 
Red-winged  Blackbird,  etc.,  are  vividlv  placed  before  the  reader  through- 
out the  nesting  period,  and  the  methml  of  their  dailv  life  is  recorded  %%ith 
great  detail,  so  that  we  ha%'e  the  life  histories  ot  a  series  ot  our  common 
birds  illustrated  from  the  time  of  hatching  to  the  period  when  thev  are 
able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Herrick's  'The  Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds*  in  .1  most  %aluable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  relating  to  bird  photography  and  the  habits  of  birds 
during  the  interesting  pi-riod  of  rearing  the  v(»ung-  — J-  A.  A. 

Heck't  *  Livinf  Pictures  of  the  Animal  Kingdom* '  —  As  the  e\plana- 
tor\  title  indicates,  the  subject  ot  the  present  volume  is  mx  e\clusi\elv 


The    Home   Life  |  of    Wild  Birds  |  A   New   Method  of     the  Study  and  | 
I*hotography  of  Birds  |  By  ■  Francin  Hobart   Hcnick  |     -      With  141  Original 
Illuftiratifmft  From  Nature     By  the  Author  |  —  j  (i.  P.  Tutman's  Sons  ;  The 
Knickerbocker  Trew  |  New  York  and  London     n^i— 410.  pp.  xix   -f   14^- 
l*lsotofravure  front i.<ipiece  and  140  half-tone  text  figures. 

'  Living  Pictureti  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  from  Instantaneous  Thotographs 
taken  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  in  Zoological  dardens.     Kdited  with 
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ornithological,  but  birds  of  varied  and  striking  types  form  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  illustrations  and  text.  The  illustrations  are  excellent 
reproductions  of  photographs  from  life  and  are  exceedingly  attractive  and 
instructive,  in  many  instances  there  being  little  to  suggest  that  the  sub- 
jects were  captives.  The  text  is  brief,  but  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  a 
good  idea  of  the  bird  or  mammal  illustrated,  its  leading  traits,  affinities 
and  distribution  being  generally  indicated. 

The  birds  include  Laughing  and  other  Gulls,  various  species  of  Herons, 
Storks,  Flamingoes,  Cranes,  Geese,  Pelicans,  Hawks  and  Eagles.  The 
mammals,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  large  and  more  striking  forms  of 
ruminants.  The  work  will  be  of  especial  interest  and  value  to  artists  and 
taxidermists.  There  is  apparently  nothing,  however,  to  indicate  that  the 
work  is  a  translation  and  republication  of  a  work  of  similar  title  recently 
issued  in  Berlin,  but  the  fact  of  its  previous  appearance  in  German  will 
not  make  it  any  the  less  welcome  or  valuable  to  English  readers.  —  J.  A.  A. 

Mrs.  BigneU's  '  Mr.  Chupet  and  Mits  Jenny.*  *  — Mrs.  Bignell's  little 
book  is  dedicated  '*To  the  Audubon  Societies,  in  Recognition  of  Their 
Work  in  the  Cause  of  Bird  Protection,*'  and  this  dedication  in  a  measure 
gives  the  key  to  the  book.  It  is  not  only  a  biography  of  two  Robins  that 
came  into  the  author's  possession,  but  contains  incidentally  comment  on 
a  wide  range  of  topics  connected  more  or  less  with  the  relation  of  man  to 
animate  nature.  The  first  captive,  *  Mr.  Chupes,'  was  an  unfortu- 
nate baby  robin  that  had  fallen  from  the  nest,  and  had  been  somewhat 
injured  by  the  fall,  and  afterward  reared  and  cared  for  by  its  kind  captor, 
with  whom  it  lived  for  five  years,  displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  affec- 
tion for  its  mistress,  and  a  marvelous  amount  of  intelligence  under  varied 
conditions  of  environment.  The  second  of  the  two  pets,  *Miss  Jenny,' 
was  rescued  from  a  baker's  establishment,  in  a  very  bedraggled  and  dilap- 
idated condition.  Under  more  congenial  surroundings  and  intelligent 
care  she  soon  recovered  her  health  and  a  proper,  tidy  appearance,  and  for 
years  was  the  inseparable  companion  of  *  Mr.  Chupes.*  The  history  of 
these  two  pet  birds  is  a  revelation  of  the  mental  traits  and  capabilities  of 
two  individuals  of  the  same  species  as  diverse  in  temperament  and  behav- 
ior as  would  be  looked  for  in  birds  of  the  most  distant  genetic  relationship. 
Although  Mrs.  Bij^ncU's  history  of  the  behavior  of  these  two  birds  under 

Explanatory  Remarks  by  Dr.  L.  Heck,  Director  of  the  Berlin  Zoological 
Gardens.  The  Saaltield  Publishing  Co.,  New  V'ork,  Akron,  O.,  and  Chicago. 
Oblong  tolio,  pp.  196,  illustrated  title  page  and  about  200  half-tone  illustra- 
tions in  the  text. 

1  Mr.    Chupes  and   Miss  Jenny  |  The     Life    Story  |  of  Two     Robins  (  Hv 
I  Ktfie    nignell  I  New  York  I  The    Haker  and  Taylor  Company  |    33-37  Ka^t 
Seventeenth    Street.   New   York,  1901]  |  limo.  pp.    1-250,  with  8  full-page 
halftone  plates. 
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such,  as  we  might  say,  unnatural  conditions,  forms  a  good-sized  book,  the 
author  is  such  a  keen  and  intelligent  observer,  and  has  made  such 
excellent  use  of  her  opportunities  for  the  study  of  bird  psychology,  that  the 
record  is  fascinating  from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  marked  by  wholesome 
and  elevating  sentiment.  Her  theme  is  the  thread  on  which  is  hung  much 
that  relates  to  cognate  matters,  all  told  in  a  style  simple  and  effective. 
*  Mr.  Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny  '  is,  therefore,  a  unique  and  important  con- 
tribution both  to  popular  and  scientific  ornithology. — J.  A.  A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  So-called  Cancelled    Fasciculus  of  Cattin's  Illuttrationt. 

Kt>11<»R»  OF  'TiiE  Aik:*  — 

Drar  Sir$\  —  In  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  Couc*>*i« '  Birdn  of  the 
Colorado  Vallcv,*  there  appears  this  citation  :  '*  1S53.  C.\s»iN,  J.  Tnti- 
tled  taNciculu*»  of  hit  Illuntrationh  of  the  Birdn  of  Texan,  California/'  etc. 
Then  follow  the«e  notCH  :  **The  tirnt  part  iKMied  of  thi»  work  wa«»  a  trial 
or  specimen  number,  which  waH  cancelled  a^  unHutikfactorv,  and  i«»  there- 
tore  ftcarcclv  citable.  Several  bound  copies,  however,  are  extant ;  thcv 
bear  no  tit le»  date,  or  imprint,  and  are  not  paged.  Thev  connist  of  15II. 
ot  text  and  5  pll.,  reprCHenting  Xantkura  iuxuasa,  Sftlanerptt  formici- 
V0rm9,  Ckamaa  faseiaia^  Lopkopkaues  atricrislatH$^  and  i'rytomyx  ma$' 
$€mm.     See  1853-55  and  1856,  Casiin,  J.*' 

There  it  a  copv  of  the  fatciculut  in  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Science*  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  examination  will  show  that  the  pre- 
ceding citation  and  notet  are  erroneous  in  almost  cverv  renpect.     To 
begin  with,  the  faj*ciculuH  ha^  a  paper  cover  bearing  the  following  title  : 
*  Illuttrationt  |  of   the  |  Bird^   of   California,   Texu^,  |  and  |  Britith    and 
Ru%»ian  America.  |  Intended  to  compriteall  the  •^peciet  ot  North  America 
eicept   Mexico,  not  figured  bv  |  former  American  authorn.  and  to  nerve  a«i 
I  a  supplement  |  to  the  octavo  edition  of  |  .\udubon*H  Birdt  of  America. 
,  B%  !  John   Cat«in.  |  .  .  .  .  and  |  Ilenrv  L.   Stevenn,  |    .  .  .  .  To    be   com- 
pleted in  thirty  numbert,   publithed    monthly.  |  Philadelphia:  |  King  & 
Baird,  Printer*,  No.  9  Sanson  Street.  |  1852. 

From  thi»  it  will  be  teen  that  not  onlv  Is  there  a  title,  but  its  wording 
it  quite  different  from  Ca^Kin't  *  Illtii»trationh,*  (1853-55)  ;  that  the  work  haf» 
a  )<»int  authorship;  and  that  the  date  of  publication  i««  1852. 

The  paget  are  numbered  at  the  bottom,  each  specie*^  teparatelv,  1.  /..the 
text  relating  to  the  Mexican  Jav  Ik  numbered  1-4.  and  the  <»vnop«i«  of  the 
genut  /^inri,  1-5.  In  the  later  work  six  page^are  devoted  to  the  Mexican 
Jav.  while  the  tvnopHiit  of  the  genus  Parus  is  reduced  to  four,  showing 
that  the  text  was  conttderablv  changed  in  thi««  if»ue. 

It  it  not  likelv  that  the  faxciculut  under  con*(ideration  wa^  cancelled  at 
unikatitfactorv,at  leaHt  a^^far  at  the  platen  are  concerned,  a*  thev  are  tupe* 
rior  to  thote  of  the  later  work,  and  were  drawn  and  lithographed  by 
Henry  L.  Stephent ;  thoHC  in  the  later  work  (1853-5O  were  drawn  by 
Geo.  G.  White  and  Wm.  E.  Hitchcock,  and  lithographed,  printed  and  col- 
ored bv  J.  T.  Bowen.  The  earlier  platen,  five  in  all,  are  not  numbered,  and 
II  numbered  according  to  their  intertion  would  compare  an  followt  with 
thote  in  the  first  part  of  the  later  work  : 
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Cassin  and  Stevens,  i8j2.  Cassin,  iSjj, 

[1]     Cyanocorax  luxuosus  (Lesson).         i.  Cvanocorax  luxuosu8(Lesson). 
[i]     Melanerpes  formicivorus  2.  NIelanerpes  formicivorus 

(Swainson).  (Swains.). 

[3]     Chamaea  fasciata  (Gambel).  3.  Lophophanes  atricristatus 

(Cassin). 

[4]     Lophophanes  atricristatus  4.  Cyrtonyx  Massena  (Lesson). 

(Cassin). 

[5]     Cr^'tonyx  Massena  (Lesson).  5.  Larus  Heermanni   (Cassin). 

The  present  copy  bears  in  pencil,  in  Cassin's  handwriting,  this  note  : 
"  Suppressed  number." 

It  is  evident  that  this  **  suppressed  number  *^  must  be  cited  as  a  separate 

work,  distinct  from  Cassin's  'Illustrations,  etc'  (1853-55),  as  it  differs  in 

so  many  respects  from  it,  and  has  a  joint  authorship.    The  suppre(«sion 

of  a  work  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  citable  as  long  as  one  or  more 

copies  exist  in  a  place  of  reference. 

William  J.  Fox, 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 


NOTES   AND    NEWS. 

Baron  Edmond  de  S^lys  Longschamps,  whose  death  at  the  age  of 
87  was  announced  in  the  last  number  of  this  journal  (XVIII,  p.  219)  was 
born  at  Paris,  May  25, 1813,  though  a  descendant  of  an  eminent  family  of 
Li^ge,  Belgium,  of  which  country  he  was  not  only  a  citizen  but  where  he 
was  prominent  in  political  affairs,  being  successively  councilor,  deputy, 
senator,  vice-president,  and  finally  president  of  the  Belgian  Senate.  His 
KcientiHc  writings  cover  a  wide  field,  he  being  a  recognized  authority  on 
the  Odonata  (dragon-Hies),  and  wrote  extensively  on  mammals  and  birds. 
His  first  paper,  on  the  birds  and  insects  of  Belgium,  was  published  in 
1831,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  followed  by  a  long  scries 
of  contributions  to  scientific  literature,  including  reviews  and  briefer 
notices  as  well  as  many  original  monographs,  for  the  most  part  relating 
to  V'ertcbr.ites.  In  1839  he  contributed  a  notable  paper  to  the  *  Revue 
Zoologique'  on  the  classification  of  Passerine  birds,  and  in  1844  appeared 
his  •  Faune  Beige,'  part  one  being  devoted  to  the  Vertebrate  Fauna  of 
Belijium,  birds  occupying  pp.  45-108.  A  most  noteworthy  contribution 
to  mammalogy  was  his  ^Etudes  de  Micromammalogie,'  published  in 
1S39,  —  a  work  so  much  in  advance  of  the  time  that  its  great  merits    were 
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not  then  diilv  appreciated,  but  in  the^e  davh  of  minute  diKcriinination  of 
charactert  it  takci*  the  high  rank  juttlv  iti«  due.  Baron  Selvt  hon  thus 
eminent  both  as  u  naturalist  and  as  a  statesman,  and  distinguii^hed 
amon^  hi««  fellow  citizens  for  hiH  courtesy   and   sincerity   of  character. 

Bakrara  Jordan,  dau>;htcr  of  Prenidcnt  Jordan  of  .Stanford  Univer- 
sity, died  at  Palo  Alto  September  13,  1900.  She  waK  born  No%-.  10,  1891, 
being  ]\x<  a^  old  an  the  Tnivernity  itself.  The  little  girl  waM  a  born 
omithologiftt.  Before  any  one  had  thought  of  teaching  her,  )»he  knew  all 
the  forcHt  treeit  of  the  Sierras  bv  name  and  the  bird^  of  the  univernitv 
cimpuH  by  their  Kong^.  Afterwards  Khe  extended  thii«  knowledge  to  an 
Acquaintance  with  all  the  Hong  birds  of  the  Tnited  States  as  repreMrnted 
in  her  little  collection,  tier  books  on  birds  have  been  made  the  nucleus 
of  a  large  library  of  ornithology  presented  to  Stanford  I'nirer^iiy  a*  the 
*•  Barlwra  Jordan  Library  of  Birds." 

To  William  MacGillivray,  the  well-known  author  of  a  *  History  of 
Brttimh  Bird^,*  and  as  the  acknowledge  coadjutor  of  Audubon  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  great  work  on  American  birds,  and  hence  an  especially 
intere'kting  personage  to  American  ornithologists,  a  memorial  tablet  was 
un%eiled  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  with  appropriate  com- 
memorative addresnes  by  Dr.  John  Forbes  White,  Principal  Marshall 
Lang,  and  others,  some  of  whom  had  lK*en  his  pupiU  at  Abenleen.  High 
tributes  were  paid  to  his  moral  worth  and  high  scientific  attainments  in  a 
wide  tWld  of  research,  and  especially  to  the  ability  with  which  ho  rilled 
the  Chair  ot  Natural  History  in  Marischal  College  and  University  trom 
184 1  to  1851.  when  at  the  early  age  of  rifty-six  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
New  Calton  Burying  Ground  of  Kdinburgh.  Said  Dr.  White,  in  his  pre- 
sentation address:  **  Had  sufficient  money  been  at  our  disposal,  we  should 
hji%'e  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Struthers  and  founded  a  gold 
medal  in  MacGillivrav*s  memorv  in  the  University.  But,  failini;  in  this, 
we  have  had  to  content  oursehes  with  a  monument  at  his  grave  b\  Mr 
M'Glashen,  of  Edinburgh,  in  fine  Peterhead  granite,  al>out  nine  tt.*t.-t  high. 
The  design  would  have  pleased  MacGilli\  ray.  Near  the  fcMit  is  a  jjood-siy** 
golden  eagle,  the  royal  bird  loved  by  the  ornithologist,  the  extinction  of 
which  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  he  deeply  lamented.  It  rittini;h  suggests 
the  lofty  aspirations  of  MacGillivray.  The  eagle  is  rineU  executed  in 
bronxc  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson,  R.  S.  A.,  trom  a  splendid  drawini;  ot  the 
Wrd  by  MacGillivray  himself,  now  the  property  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  monument  is  adorned  with  Celtic  ornament,  which  berits  the  tomb- 
stone of  our  naturalist,  \%ho  held  that  Ciaelic  uas  the  nio>t  lK*;;utiful  lan- 
guage in  the  world.  In  the  center  is  a  rine  lona  Cros*.,  H\in)H>l  ot  the 
earneM  faith  of  the  reverent  MacGillivrav.  The  bronze  tablet  i«»  made  bv 
•The  Guild  of  Handicraft*  ot  London,  trom  the  dosiirn  i»t  Mr.  .\shl>ee. 
whose  work  is  well  known.     It  is  adorned  with  artistic  repres<.>ntations  ot 
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some  of  the  flowers  and  animals  which  were  the  friends  of  the  man  whofte 
memory  we  wish  to  honor.  The  inscription  reads :  *  In  memorv  of 
William  MacGillivraj,  M.  A.,  LL  D.,  born  1796,  died  1852.  Author  of  a 
*  History  of  British  Birds  *  and  other  standard  works  in  Natural  Science ; 
Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  Marischal  Col- 
lege and  University  from  1841  to  1852.  Erected  in  1900,  together  with  a 
monument  at  his  grave  in  New  Calton  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  by  his 
relatives  and  surviving  students,  who  affectionately  cherish  his  memory, 
and  by  others  desirous  of  doing  honor  to  his  character  as  a  man  and  to  his 
eminence  as  a  naturalist/^ 

MacGillivray  is  best  known  as  an  ornithologist,  but  he  was  an  authority, 
and  published  extensively,  on  botany,  geology  and  conchology.  That  he 
was  much  in  advance  of  his  times  in  his  liberality  of  thought  is  shown  by 
Professor  Trail's  address,  in  which  he  quotes  the  following  from  MacGil- 
livray^s  *  Manual  of  Botany,*  published  in  1840:  **  There  is  nothing  abso- 
lutely certain  as  to  species,  much  less  as  to  the  groups  into  which  they 
are  disposed,  as  genera,  families,  orders,  tribes,  and  the  like.  We  merely 
agree  to  consider  as  species  individual  plants  which  closely  resemble  each 
other  in  the  structure  and  form  of  their  organs.  Such  species,  however, 
often  pass  into  each  other  by  gradations,  which  render  it  impossible  to 
draw  a  line  of  demarcation,  and  thus  all  species  are  more  or  less  arbitrary. 
We  know  from  observation  that  all  assumed  species  undergo  changes  from 
climate,  cultivation,  and  other  influences  ;  ....*'  And  this  nearlv  twentv 
years  before  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  *  Origin  of  Species  ' !  To  him," 
says  Prof.  Trail,  **  Nature  study  in  schools  would  have  brought  delight 
as  the  promise  of  a  better  state  of  education.  I  think  that  of  him,  as  of 
few  men  can  be  said  :  *  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  ^ce 
God.^  " 

Dr.  W.  L.  Ralph,  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Section  of  Birds'  Eggs  in 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  it  has  been  oHiciallv  announced,  has  under- 
taken  the  continuation  of  the  work  entitled  *  Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds,'  begun  by  the  late  Major  Charles  Bendirc.  It  may  ht 
added  in  this  connection  that  Dr.  Ralph  desires  to  obtain  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  regarding  the  life-history  of  e.ich  species,  and  any  pertinent 
facts  of  original  observation  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  him.  e«»peci- 
ally  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  those  species  which  in  the  Check-list  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union  are  numbered  from  514  to  635  inclusive. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  great  task  left  unfinished  by  Major 
Bendire  has  fallen  into  good  hands,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  carried  forward 
to  completion  in  due  time.  Dr.  Ralph  is  especially  qualified  for  the  work, 
and  is  worthy  of  every  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  him. 
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TENTH    SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  ORNITH- 
OLOGISTS'   UNION    CHECK-LIST   OF 
NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS. 

The  Ninth  Supplement  to  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  was  pub- 
lished in  January,  1899  (Auk,  XVI,  pp.  97-133).  The  present 
Supplement  gives  a  report  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
questions  affecting  the  Check-List  that  have  arisen  during  the 
period  from  January,  1899  to  April,  1901,  and  on  many  of  the 
cases  deferred  for  final  action  at  the  1899  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Owing  to  lack  of  material,  it  was  found  necessary  to  defer  final 
action  on  many  questions,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  list  of  de- 
ferred cases.  All  questions  affecting  the  status  of  genera  and 
subgenera  were  also  deferred.  While  the  Committee  has  raised, 
in  previous  Supplements,  a  number  of  the  groups  recognized  orig- 
inally as  subgenera  in  the  Check-List  to  the  rank  of  genera,  and 
is  of  the  opinion  that  still  others  should  be  thus  raised,  it  seemed 
better  to  defer  this  phase  of  the  subject  till  the  whole  matter  can 
be  taken  up  in  its  entirety. 

As  the  loth  edition  of  Linnaeus*s  '  Systema  Naturae'  is  adopted 
as  the  starting  point  of  binomial  nomenclature,  it  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  notice  the  many  discrepancies  due  to  the  adoption  of 
the  1 2th  edition  of  this  work  as  the  starting  point,  as  in  Sharpens 
*  Hand-List  of  Birds  '  (Vols.  I  and  II)  and  elsewhere,  nor  to  con- 
sider cases  already  settled  by  the  Committee  after  careful  consid 
eration,  unless  new  evidence  is  brought  forward  adverse  to  the 
Committee's  ruling. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  present  at  the  session  were 
Allen,  Brewster,  Merriam  and  Ridgway ;  the  session  was  held  in 
Washington,  April  10-18,  1901.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee, however,  had  been  previously  apportioned  among  the 
members,  so  that  nearly  all  the  questions  of  nomenclature  and  the 
status  of  many  of  the  recently  described  species  and  subspecies 
had  been  carefully  investigated  by  different  members  of  the 
Committee  in  advance  of  the  session. 

As  in  the  previous  Supplements,  the  numbers  at  the  left  of  the 
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scientific  names  furnish  the  means  of  easy  collation  of  the  Sup- 
plement with  the  Check-List.  The  interpolated  species  and  sub- 
species are  numbered  in  accordance  with  the  provision  made 
therefor  in  the  Code  of  Nomenclature  (p.  1 4,  last  paragraph) . 

C.  Hart  Merriam,   Chairman. 
J.  A.  Allen. 
Charles  F.  Batchelder. 
Committee  -l  William  Brewster. 

Charles  B.  Cory. 
Walter  Faxon. 
Robert  Ridgway. 


I.    ADDITIONS   TO  THE   CHECK-LIST,   AND   AC- 
CEPTED CHANGES  IN  NOMENCLATURE. 

5.     Coljrmbtis  dominicus  (Linn.).    This  becomes 
ColjrmbuB  dominicus  brachyptems  Chapman. 

Colymbus  dominicus  brachyptems  Chapman,  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.  XII,  1899,  256. 

Geog.    Dist. — Southern    Texas    and    Lower  California,   south 
to  Panama. 

860.    Fulmarus  glacialis  rodgersi  (Cass.).     This  becomes 
86.1.  Fulmarus  rodgersi  Cass. 

6/.  Salvin,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  XXVI,  1898,486. 

12G.     Pelecanus  fuscus  Linn.     This  becomes 

Pelecauus  occideutalis  (Linn.). 

J\'lecanus  onocrotnliis  occidentalis  Linn.     S.   N.  ed.   12,  I, 
1766,  215. 

rckavius  occidentalis  Richmond,  Auk,  XVI,  April,   1899. 

178. 

As  stated  by  Richmond  (/.  c.)  the  wTuva^  fuscus  was  not  used  by 
Linnaeus  in  a  nomenclatural  sense  and  has  no  standing. 
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Cenus  A3  A3  a  Reich.  (Check-List,  id  ed.  p.  66).  The 
original  spelling  is  Ajaia.  which  form  of  the  word  should 
replace  Ajaja  in  the  Check-List. 

IMtf.   Artem  herodias  fannini  Chapman. 

Northwest  Coaat  Heron. 

Anita  heradias  fannini  Chapman,  Bull.  Am.    Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.  XIIL  1901,87. 

[B-,C-,  R_,C-.] 

Geog.  Dist. — Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  coast  region  of 
British  Columbia. 

210.1.  Rallfui  crepitana  wa]rnel  Brewster. 

Wajne**  Clapper  Rail. 

RallHS  crepitans   waynei   Brewster,  Bull.  N.   Kngl.  Z06I. 
Club,  I,  1899,  50. 

[B-,C— ,  R-,C-.] 

Gsirx;.  Dist. — South  Atlantic  coast,  from  North  Carolina  to 
Plorida. 

(*J(>9.1.]  Bndromiaa  morlnallus  (Linn.). 

DottereL 
Charadrius  morinei/us  Linn.  S.  N.  ed.  10,  I,  1758,  150. 
Eudromias  morinfllus  Brkhm,  Vogel  Deutschl.  1831,  545. 

[B-,C-,  R— ,  C-.] 

Gekk;.  Dist. — Northern  Kurope  and  northern  Asia,  south  in 
^winter  to  the  Mediterranean  and  northern  Africa.  Accidental  at 
King  Island,  Alaska  (</.  Stone,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1900, 
22). 

SM.l.    Aranaria  morlnalla  (Linn.). 

Rnddj  Tarnstone. 

Tringa  moritulla  Linn.  S.  N.  ed.  12.  I,  1766,  249. 

Arenarta  monnelUi  W.  Palmer,  Fur  Seals  and    Fur  Seal 
Isl.  N.  Pac.  Oc.  Ill,  1899,  408.  412. 

[B  5 1 5  part^  C  406  part^  B  509  part^  ^598  /*""/•] 
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Geog.  Dist. — Arctic  America,  from  the  Mackenzie  River  east- 
ward, southward  in  migration,  chiefly  coastwise,  to  Patagonia  and 
the  Falkland  Islands. 

The  range  of  A.  interpres  thus  becomes  restricted  to  the  Old 
World,  Greenland,  and  western  Alaska. 

[B  ^60, part,  C  ^So, part,  R  4^2, part,  C  555. /^'"^O 
298/7.    Canachites  canadensis  labradorins  Bangs. 

Labrador  Spruce  Orouse. 

Canachites  canadensis  labradorius   Bangs,  Proc.  N.  EngL 
Z06I.  Club,  I,  1899,  31. 

[B  ^60 part,  C  ^So party  R  ^yi  part,  C  SSSP^^^-] 

Geog.  Dist. — Labrador. 

298^.  Canachites  canadensis  osgoodi  Bishop. 

Alaska  Spruce  Grouse. 

Canachites  canadensis  osgoodi  Bishop,  Auk,  XVII,  April, 

1900,  1 14. 

[B— ,C— ,R— ,C— .] 

Geog.    Dist. — Upper  Yukon  region  and  thence  northwest  to 
Prince  William  Sound  and  Cook  Inlet. 

304dr.  Lagopus  leucoms  altipetens  ()s(;ood. 

Southern  White-tailed  Ptarmigan. 

Lagopus  leucurus  altipetens  Osgood,  Auk,  XVIII,   Aprils 

1901,  180. 

[B  \(iC)  part,  C  388  part,  R  ^-jd  part,  C  57o/<7r/.] 

Geog.    Dist. — Southern    Rocky   Mountains    (Colorado,    New 
Mexico,  etc.). 

Lagopus   leucurus   is   the   northern    form,  occurring   in    the 
Northwest  Territory,  Alaska,  etc. 
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[314.1.]  Colmnba  squamosa  Bonn. 

Coiumba  squamosa  Bonnaterre  Tabl.  Enc.  M6th.  I,  1790, 
234. 

[B-,C-,R-,C-.] 

Geog.  Dist.  —  West  Indies ;  accidental  at  Key  West,  Florida 
((/*.  Atkins,  Auk,  XVI,  July,  1899,  272;  recorded  as  Coiumba 
cor  ens  is). 

Genus  PSETTDOO'RTFHnS  Ridgway  (Check-List,  2d  ed., 
p.  124).     This  becomes 

Genus  GTMNOG'TFS  Lesson. 

Gymnogyps  Lesson,  ficho  du  Monde  savant,  s^r.  2,  VI,  1842, 
1037.     Type,  Vuliur  California nus  Shaw. 

Pseudogryphus  is  thus  a  synonym  of  Gymnogyps  {cf,  Richmond, 
Condor,  III,  1901,  49),  and  No.  324  will  therefore  stand  as 

324.   Oymnogyps  califomianus  (Shaw)  . 

Vultur  califomianus  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  IX,  1797,  pi.  ccci. 

Gymnogyps  califomianus  Lesson,  ficho  du  monde  savant,  s^r. 
2,  VI,  1842,  1037. 

343.  Buteo  latissimus  (WiLS.).    This  becomes 
Buteo  platyptems  (Vieill.)  . 

Sparvius  platypterus  Vieill.  Encycl.  Method.  Ornithol.  Ill, 
1823,  1273. 

Buteo  platypterus  Faxon,  Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901,  218. 

Falco  latissimus  dates  from  Ord,  1824,  instead  of  from 
Wilson,  18 1 2,  as  formerly  supposed,  and  is  thus  antedated 
by  one  year  by  platypterus  Vieill.  {Cf  Faxon,  Auk, 
XVIII,  April,  1901,  pp.  217,  218.) 

368^.   Sjrmlam  nebulosom  helveolum  Bangs. 

Texas  Barred  Owl. 
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Syrnium  nebulosum  helveolum  Bangs,  Proc.  N.  Engl.  2U)dl. 
Club,  I,  1899,  31. 

[B  — ,  C  — ,  R  397<?  part^  C  477  part.\ 
Geog.  Dist.  —  Southern  Texas. 

875^.  Bubo  virginianuB  pallescens  Stone. 

Western  Horned  Owl. 

Bubo  virginianus  pallescens  Stone,  Am.  Nat.  March,  1897. 
236. 

This  is  a  new  name  for  Bubo  virginianus  subarcticus  (Hoy)  of 
the  Check-List,  subarcticus  being  a  synonym  of  B,  v.  arcticus 
(Swains.).     Cf,  Eighth  Suppl,  Auk,  XIV,  1897,  134. 

Genus  RHYNCHOPSZTTA  Bonap. 

Rhynchopsitta  Bonap.  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  VI,  1854,  149. 
Type,  Macrocercus  pachyrhynchus  Swains. 

382.1.  Rhynchopsitta  pachyrhyncha  (Swains.). 

Thick-billed  Parrot. 
Macrocercus  pachyrhynchus  Swains.  Phil.  Mag.  I,  1827,  439. 

Rhynchopsitta  pachyrhyncha  Bonap.  Rev.  et  Mag.  Zool.  VI. 
1854,  149. 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Central  Mexico,  northward,  casually,  to  the 
Chiricahua  Mountains.  {Cf.  Lusk,  Condor,  II,  1900,  129.)  For- 
merly No.  16  of  the   Hypothetical   List  (Check-List,  2d  ed.,  p. 

330)- 

401^.  Picoides  americanus    alascensis   (Nelson).     This 
becomes 

Picoides  americanus  fasciatus  Baird. 

Picoides  americanus  var.  fasciatus  Baird,  Cooper's  Bds.  Cal. 
I,  1870,  385. 

Picoides  a.  alascensis  proves  to  be  a  synonym  of  P,  a,  fascia- 
tus y  of  earlier  date.  {Cf  Bangs,  Auk,  XVII,  April.  1900, 
128,  132.) 
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413.  Colaptas  cafer  (Gmel.).    This  becomes 
Colaptes  cafer  coUaris  (Vigors). 

Colaptes  coUaris  Vigors,  Zool.  Joum.  IV,  1829,  354. 
Colaptes  cafer  coUaris  Nelson,  Auk,  XVII,  April,  1900,  123. 

The  true  Colaptes  cafer  is  restricted  to  the  tableland  and 
mountains  of  Mexico  (cf  Nelson,  /.  r.). 

429.1.  Trochilus  violajagalam  Jeffries. 

This  becomes  No.  16.2  of  the  Hypothetical  List,  on  the  proba- 
bility that  the  still  unique  type  was  a  hybrid  or  an  otherwise 
abnormal  specimen. 

Genus  ABCAZIUA   Reich.     (Check-List,   2d   ed.,  p.  177). 
This  becomes 

Genus  AMTZTTJS  Gray. 

Amizilis  Gray,  List  Gen.  Bds.  1840,  14.  Type  (by  elimina- 
tion) Orthorhynchus  amazili  Less. 

Amizilis  Gray  (1840)  antedates  Amazilia  Reich.  (1849). 
Cf  Oberholser,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1899,  207. 
Nos.  438  and  439  will  now  stand  as  follows : 

438.  AmiziliB  tzacatl  (De  la  Llave). 

Trochilus    tzacatl  De  la    Llave,   Registro   Trimestre,   II, 

Amizilis  tzacatl  Richmond,  Auk,  XVI,  Oct.  1899,  324. 

439.  Amizilis  cerviniventris  (Gould). 

Amazilius  cerviniventris  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  150. 

Amizilis  cerviniventris  Oberholser,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Phila.  1899,  207. 

458(7.  Sayomis  nigricans  semiatra  (Vigors). 

Western  Black  Phoebe. 
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Muscicapa  semiatra  Vigors,  Zool.  Beechcy's  Voyage,  1839,  '?• 
Sayornis  nigricans  semiatra  Nelson,  Auk,  XVII,  April,  1900, 
125. 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
from  Oregon  to  Colima,  eastward  to  Arizona.  S,  nigricans  thus 
becomes  restricted  in  the  United  States  to  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  southeastern  Arizona  (cf.  Nelson,  /.  r.). 

464.2.  Empidonax  Insolicola  Oberholser. 

Santa  Barbara  Flycatcher. 

Empidonax  insulicola  Oberholser,  Auk,  XIV,  July,    1897, 

300. 

[B— ,C— ,R— ,C— .] 
Geog.  Dist.  —  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  California. 

478^.  Cyanodtta    stalleii    macrolopha     (Baird).      This 
becomes 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  diademata  (Bonap.). 

Cyanogarnilus  diadematus  Bonap.  Consp.  Av.  I,  1850,  377. 

Cyanocitta  stelleri  diademata  Ridgw.  Auk,  XVI,  July,  1899, 
256,  footnote. 

488.   Xanthoura  luxuosa  (Less.).     This  becomes 
Xanthoura  luxuosa  glaucescens  Ridgw. 

Xanthoura  luxuosa  glaucescens  Ridgway,  Auk,  XVII,  April, 
1900,  28. 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
485dr.  Perisoreus  obscurus  griseus  Ridgw. 

Or  ay  Jay. 

Perisoreus   obscurus  griseus  Ridgw.  Auk,  XVI,  July,    1899, 
255- 

[B—  C— ,R— ,C— .] 
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Geog.  Dist. — British  Columbia,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
northern  California,  east  of  the  Coast  and  Cascade  Ranges. 

498a.  AgelaiuB  phceniceuB  longirostris  (Salvad.).    This 
becomes 

Agelaius  phceniceus  sonoriensis  Ridgw. 

No.  498a  will  stand  as  in  the  Check-List,  2d  ed.,  p.  205.  {Cf, 
Nelson,  Auk,  XVII,  1900,  125.)  Agelaius  longirostris  is  not  pos- 
itively identifiable,  and  in  any  case  could  hardly  have  come  from 
western  Mexico,  as  alleged. 

544^.  AmmodramuB  rostratus  halophilus  (McGregor). 

Lagoon  Sparrow. 

Ammodramus  halophilus  McGregor,  Auk,  XV,  July,  1898, 
265. 

Ammodramus  rostratus  halophilus  A.  O.  U.  Comm. 

[B—  C-,R— ,C— .] 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Salt  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  Abreojos  Point, 
Lower  California. 

554^.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys  intermedia  Ridgw.     This 
becomes 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gambelii  (Nutt.). 


Fringilla  gamhelii^VTiK\A.y  Man.  I,  2d  ed.  1840,  556. 
Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gambelii  Qoxi'ES^^  Key,  1872,  556. 
Cf,   Ridgw  AY,  Auk,  XVI,  Jan.  1899,  36. 


554^.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys  gambellii  (Nutt.).      This 
becomes 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys  nuttalli  Ridgw. 

Zonotrichia   leucophrys   nuttalli  Ridgw  ay.    Auk,   XVI,   Jan. 
1899,  36. 

Cf,  Ridgw  AY,  /.  c. 
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581.  Melospiza  fasclata  (Gmel.).    This  becomes 

Melospiza  melodia  (Wilson). 

The  name  Fringilla  fasciata  Gmelin  (1788)  given  to  the  Song 
Sparrow,  being  preoccupied  hy  Fringiiia  fasciata  Miiller  (1776), 
given  to  the  Pine  Finch  {cf,  Oberholser,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  183) 
it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to  the  long  familiar  name  of  Wil- 
son as  the  tenable  specific  designation  of  the  Song  Sparrow, 
which,  with  its  subspecies,  will  stand  as  follows : 

581.   Melospisa  melodia  (Wilson). 

Fringiiia  fmio^ia  Wiisoif,  Am.  Orn.  II,  18 10,   125,  pi.  rvi. 
Meiospiza  meiodia  Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  477. 

581a.  Melospiza  melodia  fallax  (Baird). 

Zonotrichia  faiiax  Baird,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.  18549 
119. 

Meiospiza  meiodia  \2it,  faiiax  CouES,  Key,  1872,  139. 

581^.  Melospiza  melodia  montana  (Henshaw). 

Meiospiza  fasciata  montana  Henshaw,  Auk,  I,  July,   1884, 
224. 

Meiospiza  meiodia  montafia   Oberholser,  Auk,  XVI,  April, 
1899,  183. 

581r.  Melospiza  melodia  heermanni  (Baird). 

Meiospiza  iieermanni  Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  478. 
Meiospiza  meiodia  var.  heermanni  CouEs,  Key,  1872,  139. 

581//.   Melospiza  melodia  samuelis  (Baird). 

Ammodramus  samuciis  Baird,  B.  N.  Am.  1858,  455. 

Meiospiza  meiodia  var.  samueiis  Ridgw.   Hist.  N.  Am.    lids. 
11.  i<S74,  18. 
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<\f,  Melospisa  melodia  morphna  Obrrh. 

Afe/osfiza  meiodia  morphna  Oberholskr,  Auk,  XVI,  April, 
1899,  183.  (^Frinj^iiia  guttata  Nutfall,  1840,  preoc- 
cupied by  Frhi^il/a  f^uttata  Vikillot.  1817.  Cf,  Ober- 
HOLSER.  /.  c), 

^1/  Melospisa  melodia  mflna  (  Don  a  p.). 

Pass^rella  rufina  Bonap.  Consp.  A  v.  I,  July  15,  1850,  477. 
Mr/ospiza  melodia  var.  rufina  CouES,  Key,  1872,  139. 

^U^  Melospiza  melodia  rivnlaria  (Bryant). 

Sfelospiztt  fasciata  rivularis  Bryant,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci. 
2d  ser.  I,  Sept.  29.  1888,  197. 

Melospizit  meiodia  rivularis  Orerholser,  Auk,  XVI,  April, 
1899,  183. 

HU.  Melospisa  melodia  graminea  (Towns.). 

Melospiza  fasciata  graminea  Townsend,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  XIII,  1890,  139. 

Melospiza  melodia  graminea  Orerholser,  Auk,  XVI,  April, 
1899,  183. 

91/.  lleloepisa  melodia  clementie  (Towns.). 

Melospiza  fasciata  elements  Townsend,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  XIII,  1890,  139. 

Melospiza  melodia  elements  Oberholser,  Auk,  XVI,  April, 
1899.  183. 

91/  Meloeiiixa  melodia  Juddi  (Bishop). 

Mehspiza  fasciata  juddi  Bishop.  Auk,  XIII,  April.  1896,  132. 
Melospiza  melodia  juddi  A.  O.  V .  Comm. 

^\k.  Melospiza  melodia  merrilli  (Brewst.). 

Melospiza  fasciata  merrilli  Brewster,  Auk.  XIII.  Jan.  1896, 

46. 
Melospiza  m'lodia  merrilli  A.  (>.  l^  Comm. 
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588//.  Pipilo  maculatns  atratns  Ridgw. 

San  Diego  Towhee. 

Pipilo  tnaculatus  atratus  Ridgw.  Auk,  XVI,  July,  1899,  254. 

[B-,  C—  R-,C— .] 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Southern  coast  district  of  California,  south  of 
Sierra  Fernando  and  Sierra  San  Gabriel,  and  south  into  Lower 
California. 

591//.  Pipilo  fuscus  carolee  McGregor. 
Northern  Brown  Towhee. 

Pipilo  fuscus  carola  McGregor,  Bull.  Cooper  Orn.  Club,  I, 
1899,  1 1. 

[B-,  C— ,R— ,C-.] 
Geog  Dist.  —  Northwestern  California. 

656.1.   Dendroica  nigrifrons  Brewster. 

Black-fronted  Warbler. 
Dendroica  nigrifrons  Brewster,  Auk,  VI,  April,  1899,  94. 

[B— ,  C— ,  R— ,  C— .] 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Sierra  Madre  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  north  to 
the  Huachuca  and  Chiricahua  Mountains,  Arizona.  {Cf  Loom  is. 
Auk,  XVIII,  Jan.  1901,  109.) 

68 Ir.   G«othl3rpi8  trichas  arizela  Oberh. 

Geothlypis   triihas    arizela    Oberholser,    Auk,    XVI,    July, 
1899,  257. 

[B  i^o part,  C  ^T  Part^  R  122  party  C  141  part, "] 

Geog.  Dist. —  Pacific  coast  region,  from  southern  British 
Columbia  to  northern  Lower  California,  west  of  the  Cascades 
and  Sierra  Nevada  ;  in  winter  south  to  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  Tepic. 

7I9<-.  Thryomanes  bewickii  cr3rptnB  Oberh. 

Thryomancs  beivickii  cryptus  Oberholser,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  XXI,  1898,  425. 

[B— ,  C  4Sapart,  R  61  d part,  C  72  part.] 
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Geog.  Dist.  —  Texas,  except  the  extreme  western  part,  and 
probably  north  to  Kansas,  and  south  to  Tamaulipas  and  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico. 

719</.  Thryomanes  bewickii  charientnnui  Orkrh. 

Thrxomanes  bnvickii  charienturus  Orkrholskr,  Proc.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  XXI,  1S98,  435. 

[B— ,  C— ,  R— ,  C— .] 

Gboc;.  Dist.  —  Coast  region  of  southern  California,  north  to 
about  Pasadena ;  south  to  about  latitude  2^^,  Lower  California ; 
Santa  Catalina  Island.  Cal. 

71^.  Thryomanes  bewickii  calophonus  (  >ber  h . 

Thryomanes   bewickii  caiophonus   Oberholser,  Proc.    U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  XXI,  1898,  440. 

[B— ,  C  AUpart,  R  tia part,  C  Impart.] 

Gb(m;.  Dist.  —  Pacific  slope,  from  Oregon  to  southern  Van- 
couver Island  and  valley  of  Fraser  River,  British  Columbia. 

I'lrlb.  Anorthiira  hiemalis  helleii  Os(;ood. 

KadUk  Winter  Wren. 

Anorthura hiemalis  helUri  Osi;ooD,  Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901, 
181. 

[B-,  C— ,  R-,  C-.] 
Geog.  Dist.  —  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska. 


7*i8.1.  Anorthura  meligera  Oberh. 

▲lentljui  Wren. 
Anorthura  meiigtra  Oberholser,  Auk,  XVII,  Jan.,  1900,  25. 

[B— ,C— ,  R— ,  C-.] 

Geoo.  Dist.  —  The  westernmost  islands  of  the  Aleutian  group, 
AUska. 
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726//.  Certhia  familiaris  zelotas  Osgood. 

Sierra  Creeper. 

Certhia  familiar  is  zelotes  Osgood,  Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901, 
182. 

[B  275  part^  C  42  part^  R  55  /<i''A  C  62  part.^ 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregon  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California. 

No.  726^,  Certhia  f,  occidentalis  Ridgw.,  thus  becomes  restricted 
to  the  Pacific  coast  region,  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  to  Marin  County^ 
California. 

736.  Certhia  familiaris  fusca  (Barton).    This  becomes 

Certhia  familiaris  americanus  (Bonap.),  and  will  stand 
as  in  the  Check-List,  first  and  second  editions.  The 
change  from  C  /.  americana  to  C  f.  fusca  in  the  Ninth 
Supplement  proves  to  have  been  unwarranted.  (C/. 
Oberholser,  Auk,  April,  1899,  185.) 

742^.  Chameea  fasciata  pheea  Osgood. 

Coast  Wren-Tit. 

Chamaa  fasciata  phaa  Osgood,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.  XIII, 
1899,  41. 

[B-  C— ,  R-,  C-.] 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Coast  region  of  Oregon  and  California  from 
Astoria,  Oregon,  to  Marin  County,  California. 

749a.  Regulus  calendula  grimielli  W.  Palmer. 

Sitkan  Kinglet. 

Regulus  calendula  grinnelli  W.  Palmer,  Aiik,    XIV,   1897, 
399- 

[B— ,C— ,R— ,C— .] 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Sitka  district,  Alaska. 
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758r.  Hylocichla  ustulata  almee  Oberh. 

Alma's  Thrush. 

Hylocichla  ustulata  almce  Oberholser,  Auk,  XV,  Oct.  1898, 
304. 

[B-,C— ,R— ,C— .] 

Geog.  Dist. — Yukon   Basin,  south   to  the    Rocky  Mountain 
region,  and  west  to  Utah  and  eastern  Nevada. 

761^.  Memla  migratoria  achmstera  Batchelder. 

Southern  Robin. 

Merula  migratoria  achrustera  Batchelder,  Proc.  N.  Engl. 
Zool.  Club,  I,  1900,  104. 

[B  155  part^  C  I  part^  R  7  part^  C  i  pcirt?^ 

Geog.  Dist.  —  The  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

765^.  Sazicola  cenanthe  leucorhoa  (Gmel.). 

Greenland  Wheatear. 

Motacilla  leucorhoa  Gmel.  S.  N.  I,  ii,  1788,  966. 

Saxicola  ananthe  leucorhoa  Stejneger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  XXIII,  No.  1220,  1901,  476. 

[B  157 /fzr/,  C  IS  part,  R  21  part,  C  26 part.] 

Geog.  Dist.  —  Greenland,  adjacent  portions  of  North  America, 
and  Iceland,  migrating,  by  way  of  the  British  Islands  and 
France,  to  western  Africa. 

The  North  American  range  of  S.  cetianthe  is  thus  restricted  to 
Alaska.  {Cf.  Stejneger,  /.  r.,  and  Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901, 
187.) 

II.     PROPOSED   CHANGES   IN   NOMENCLATURE   NOT 

ACCEPTED. 

G-avia  Forster,  1788,  vs.  Gavia  S.  G.  Gmelin,  1770  (Ninth 
Supplement,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  p.  98.  Cf.  Reichenow,  Orn. 
Monatsb.  VIII,  Sept.  1900,  135). 
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S.  G.  Gmelin  used  the  generic  name  Larus  for  the  Gulls 
throughout  his  work  (Reise  Russl.)  and  evidently  did  not  intro- 
duce Gavia  (Jx,  I,  1770,  152)  in  a  nomenclatural  sense,  but  merely 
cited  Gavia  ridibunda  phanicopos  as  the  name  under  which  Brisson 
described  the  bird  then  under  comment.  (Cf,  Allen,  Auk, 
XVIII,  July,  1901, — .)  Gavia  "w^W  thus  stand  as  used  in  the 
Ninth  Supplement. 

40<z.    Rissa  tridactyla   poUicaris  vs.  Rissa  tridactyla  (cf. 
Saunders,  Cat.  Bds.  Br.  Mus.  XXV,  1896,  305). 

The  two  forms  are  considered  as  fairly  entitled  to  recognition. 
{Cf,  Chapman,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XII,  1899,  227.) 

159.    Somateria  mollissima  borealis  vs.  Somateria  mollis^ 
sima  (cf,  Elliot,  Wild  Fowl,  1898,  294). 

The  status  of  the  two  forms  is  retained  as  in  the  Check-List. 
(Cy.  Chapman,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XII,  1899,  235.) 

258.    Sjrmphemia  semipalmata  inomata  vs.  Symphemia 

s.  speculifera  {cf.  Elliot,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  230). 

The  name  speculifera  Pucheran  is  considered  as  not  satisfactorily 
identifiable. 

310<7.    Meleagris    gallopavo  fera   vs.  Mekagris  /era    (</. 
Elliot,  Auk,  XVI,  July,  1899,  232). 

810^.    Meleagria  gallopavo  osceola  vs.  Meleagris  fera  osce- 

ola  {cf,  Ei.LiOT,  ibid,  232). 

81  Or.    Meleagris  gallopavo  intermedia  vs.  Meleagris  inter- 
media {cf,  Elliot,  ibid.  232). 

The  Committee  fails  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  making  any 
change  in  the  names  of  the  subspecies  of  Meleagris,  {Cf.  Ninth 
Supplement,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  p.  108.) 

885.     G^eococcyx   calif omianus  vs.  G,  mexicanus  (Cm el.). 
{Cf  Sharpe,  Hand  List  Bds.  II,  1900,  174.) 

Phasianus     mexicanus     Gmelin    relates    to    Geococcyx    affinis^ 
and  not  to  G,  calif  omianus. 
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501^.  Stnmella magna  neglecta  vs.  Stumella  ludovkiana  {cf. 
Bangs,  Proc.  N.  Engl.  Zool.  Club,  I,  1899,  20). 
The  description  by  Brisson,  on  which  Sturnus  ludoviciana  Linn, 
is  based,  does  not  satisfactorily  apply  to  5.  m.  neglecta^  aside  from 
the  improbability  of  Brisson  having  specimens  at  that  early  date 
collected  within  the  range  of  neglecta.  The  attempt  to  revive 
the  name  from  Swainson  is  contrary  to  current  usage  in  similar 
cases. 

QuiscalUB  ViEiLL.   (1^16)  vs,  Scaphidura  Swains.  (1827). 

(Cy.  RiDGWAY,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.  Ill,  1901,  isO* 

Scaphidtirus  was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  Quiscaius^  which 

was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  preoccupied  in  botany,  and  is 

consequently   a   pure   synonym   of    Quiscalus.      Scaphidtirus   as 

reinstated  by  Ridgway  (/.  c,)=^Megaqi4iscalus  Cassin. 

519.    CarpodacuB  mezicanaB  frontaliB  vs.  C.  m.  obscurus 
{cf.  Oberholser,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  186). 
As  Fringilla  frontalis  Vieillot,  181 7,  is  simply  the  reference  of 
Loxia  frontalis  Lath,  to  the  genus  Fringilla.,  and  not  a  new  name, 
Fringilla  frontalis  Say,  1824,  is  obviously  not  invalidated. 


534^.  Passerina  nivalis  toiprasendi  vs.  Passerina  toivnsendi 
{cf.  W.  Palmer,  Fur  Seals  and  Fur  Seal  Islands  N.  Pac. 
Oc.  Ill,  1899,  423  ;  Grinnell,  Condor,  III,  1901,  20.) 

The  proposed  change  is  not  deemed  necessary. 

719.1.    ThryomaneB  leucophrjrs  vs.  Thryomancs  bcwickU  leu- 
cophrys  {cf  Oberholser,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  XXI,  1898, 

443-) 
The  reasons  given  for  the  proposed  change  are  not  considered 
satisfactory. 


Vlbb.    CistothoruB  palustris   griseus   Brewster  vs.    Cisto- 
thorns  griseus  {cf  Wayne,  Auk,  XVI,  Oct.  1899,  3^2). 

The  proposed  change  is  deemed  inadvisable  at  present. 
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III.     Species  and  Subspecies  not  Accepted. 

Fulmarus  glacialis  columba  Anthony,  Auk,  XII,  Oct.  1895, 
372.  Considered  as  not  separable  from  Fulmarus  rod- 
gersi. 

Alopochen  agyptiacus  {\A^\n^,r==.Chenalopex  agyptiacus  auct. 
Cf.  KiRKWooD,  Auk,  XVII,  Jan.  1900,  64. 
Examples  of  this  species  are  so  often  brought  to  this  country 
alive  that  it  seems  unwise  to  admit  the  species  to  the  Check-List 
as  an  Old  World  straggler,  the  probabilities  being  that  the  few 
specimens  of  apparently  wild  birds  thus  far  taken  have  escaped 
from  aviaries. 

Asio   accipitrinus   mcilhennyi  Stone,  Proc.   Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Phila.  1899,  478. 
Considered  as  merely  the  pale  phase  of  A,  accipitrinus,  of  wide 
and  irregular  distribution,  but  liable  to  occur  anywhere,  and  by 
no  means  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Picoides  americanus  bacatus  Bangs,  Auk,  XVII,  April,  1900. 
136. 

Regarded  as  a  synonym  of  Picoides  americanus  Brehm,  which  is 
taken  in  the  same  sense  as  heretofore  in  the  Check-List. 

Picoides  americanus  labradorius    Bangs,  Auk,  XVII,  April 
1900,  138. 
Considered  as  not  separable  from  Picoides  americanus  Brehm. 

Sayornis  saya  yukonensis  Bishop,  Auk,  XVII,  April,   1900, 

The  differences  claimed  are  considered  too  slight  and  incon- 
stant for  recognition  in  nomenclature. 

Cyanocitta  s teller i  carbonacea  Grinnell,  Condor,  II,  1900, 
127. 
Not  considered  wortliy  of  recognition  by  name. 

Aphelocoma   calif  or  nica    immanis    Grinnkll,    Auk.    XVI 1 1, 
April,  1 90 1,  188. 
Differences  too  slight  to  warrant  recognition  in  nomenclature. 
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LtucostUte  kadiaka  McGregor,  Condor,  III,  1901,  8.     Sep- 
arates issued  Nov.  25,  1900. 
Considered  not  separable  from  I^urosticte  griseonucka, 

Acantkis  cannabina  (Linn.).     Cf.  Thayer,  Auk,  XVII,  Oct. 
1900,  388. 
The  specimen  here  recorded  was  doubtless  an  escaped  cage- 
bird. 

Ampkispiza  belli  clementeit  Ridgway,  Auk.  XV,  July,   1898, 
230. 
Not  satisfactorily  distingishable  from  A.  belli. 

Zamelodia   melanocepkala    microrkyncka   (iRinnell,  Condor, 
II.  1900,  128. 
Alleged  characters  too  slight  to  require  recognition  in  nomen- 
clature. 

Pipilo  maculatus  falcifer  McGregor,  Condor,  II,  1900,  43. 
Not  separable  from  Pipilo  fnacitlatus  at  rat  us  Riim;w. 

Hirundo    erytkrogastra    unalasckkensis    (Gmei..  ).       Cf,    VV. 
Palmer,  Fur  Seals  and  Fur  Seal  Isl.  N.  Pac.  Oc.  Ill,  1899, 
422. 
Not  separable  from  H.  erytkrogastra.    As  to  the  name  I/irundo 
unalasekensis  Gmelin,  cf.  Allen,  Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901,  177. 

l.anius  borealis  invietus  Grinnell,  Pac.  Coast  Avifauna,  I, 
1900,  54. 
Characters  too  slight  and  inconstant  for  recognition  in  nomen- 
clature. 

Dendroiea  coronata  koiri'eri  McCiREGok,  Bull.  Cooper  Orn. 
Club,  I,  1899,  31. 
The  alleged  differences  are  too  slight  and  inconstant. 

77^ ryomanes  beu*iekii  eremopkihts    Obkriiouscr,  Proc.  W  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  XXI,  1898,  427. 
Not  distinguishable  from  Tkryomanes  bnciikii  bairdt. 
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Thryomanes   bewickii  drymotcus   Oberholser,  Proc.    U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  XXI,  1898,  437. 
Not  separable  from  Thryomanes  b.  spilurus. 

Thryomanes  bewUkii  rusophilus  Oberholser,  Proc.   U.   S. 
Nat.  Mus.  XXI,  1898,  442. 
Not  separable  from  Thryomanes  b.  spilurus, 

Thryothorus  cerroensis  Anthony,  Auk,  XIV,   April,    1897, 
166. 
Not  separable  from  Thryomanes  leucophrys. 

Partis  gambeli  thayeri  Birtwell,  Auk,  XVIII,  April,  i90i» 
166. 
Based  on  specimens  of  Parus  gambeli  stained  by  contact  with 
tree  trunks  blackened  by  fire. 

Parus  rufescens  bar/ottn  Grihhell^  Condor,  II,  1900,  127. 
A  synonym  of  Parus  rufescens  neglectus, 

Hylocichla  fuscescens  fuUghwsa    Howe,    Auk,    XVII,    July, 

1900,  270. 

Considered  as  a  synonym  of  H,f,  salicicola, 

IV.     Deferred  for  further  Investigation. 

The  names  printed  in  heavy-faced  type  are  already  in  the 
Check-List. 

Many  of  the  following  cases  were  deferred  on  account  of  lack 
of  material  for  their  proper  consideration ;  others  involve  ques- 
tions of  nomenclature  as  well  as  ornithology  that  require  careful 
consideration. 

CyclorrhynchuB  vs.  Phalcris  {cf.   Grant,  Cat.  Bds.    Br. 
Mus.  XXVI,  1898,  607. 

b\a.    Lams  argentatus  smithsonianus  vs  Z.  argent  at  us  (</. 

Knkjht,    Auk,    XVII,    1900,    63;    DwiGHT,  ibid.  XVIII, 

1 90 1,  58-61). 
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It  seems  desirable  to  examine  a  large  number  of   European 
specimens  before  deciding  the  case. 

86a.  Fulmams  glacialis  minor  vs.  Fulmarus  glacialis  {cf, 
Salvin,  Cat.  Bds.  Brit.  Mus.  XXV,  1896,  426 ;  Chapman, 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XII,  1899,  229). 

94.  PnfflnuB  stricklandi  vs.  Puffinus  griseus  {cf.  Salvin, 
Cat.  Bds.  Br.  Mus.  XXV,  1896,  386). 

120.  Phalacrocoraz  dilophos  vs.  Phalacrocorax  auritus  {cf. 

Grant,  Cat.  Bds.  Br.  Mus.  XXVI,  1898,  373). 

121.  Phalacrocoraz  mexicaniis  vs.    Phalacrocorax    vigua 

mexicanus  {cf.  Grant,  /.  c,  378-383.) 

123<j,  123^.    Phalacrocoraz  pelagicns  robustns  et  resplen- 

dons  vs.  Phalacrocorax  pelagicns  {cf.  Grant,  /.  c,  361). 

124.  Phalacrocoraz  nrile  vs.  Phalacrocorax  bier  is  tains  {cf. 
Grant,  /.  c.  358). 

127.  PelecanuB  calif ornicos  vs.  Pelecanus  fusais  calif omicus 
{cf  Grant,  Cat.  Bds.  Br.  Mus.  XXVI,  1898,  478). 

Olor  vs.   Cygnus  {cf.  Elliot,  Auk,  XVI,  July,  1899,  226- 
229). 

193.  Ardea  "V^ardi  vs.  A,  hcrodias  wardi  {cf  Chapman,  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XIV,  1901,  88). 

211.  RalluB  crepitans  vs.  Rallus  longirostris  crepitans  {cf 
RiDGWAY,  Man.  N.  Am.  Bds.  1896,  137,  587). 

211a.    Rallus   crepitans  satnratns  vs.  Rallns  longirostris 

satnratns  {cf  RiD(;wAy,  /.  ^.). 

211.1.  Rallns  SCOttii  vs.  Rallns  longirostris  scottii  {cf  Ridgway, 
/.  c.  587). 

Rallns  leinpes  Bangs.  Bull.  N.  Engl.  Zool.  Club,  I,  1899,  45* 
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216.1.    Porzana  cotumicnlus  (</.  McLain,  Bull.  Cooper  Orn. 
Club,  I,  1899,  99) . 

Specimens  recently  received  from  California,  but  not  yet  criti- 
cally determined,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  premature  to 
take  the  action  proposed,  namely,  to  remove  the  species  from  the 
Check-List. 

[230.1.]     Oallinago  major  (Gmel.)   vs.  GaUinago  media  (cf 
Oberholser,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  179). 

The  name  media  from  either  Frisch  or  Gerini  is  clearly  not 
tenable,  these  authors  being  not  consistently  binominal. 

328.    Macrorhamphos  scolopaceiui  vs.  Macrorhamphus  gris- 
ens  siolopaceus  {cf.  Howe,  Auk,  XIII,  April,  1901,  161). 

2.11a,    2Xgialiti8  meloda  circumcincta  vs.  ^.  me/oda. 

Again  deferred,  the  case  not  having  been  reinvestigated, 
through  oversight. 

287.    HsematopuB  bachxnani  vs.   H.  niger  (Pallas).     {Cf, 
Sharpe,  Hand-List  Bds.  I,  1899,  147.) 

Meleagris  gallopavo   merriami  Nelson,  Auk,   XVII,   April, 
1900,  120. 

317.     Zenaida  zenaida  vs.  Zenaida  fneridionalis  (cf,  Forbes  & 
RoPiNsoN,  Bull.  Liverpool  Mus.  I,  1899,  36). 

358.     Falco  richardsoni  vs.  Falco  columbarius  richardsoni  (cf. 
Bishop,  N.  Am.  Fauna,  No.  19,  1900,  75). 


vs.  Aluconidie  (cf,  CouES,  Auk,  XVII,  Jan.  1900, 

65). 

vs.  Aluco  (cf,  Coutis,  /.  c). 


377.     Snmia   ulula   vs.    Sumia   ulula   doUata   (Pall.).       Cf, 
Sharpe,  Hand-List  Bds.  I,  1899,  296. 
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Pkoides    arcticus    tepiuirostris    Bangs,    Auk,   XVII,    April, 
1900,  131. 

AntroBtomus  vs.    Caprimulgus  {cf,   Clark,  Auk,  XVIII, 
April,  1901,  169). 

* 

450.  Myiozetetas  tezensis  vs.  Myiozetetes  similis  texensis  {cf. 
Nelson,  Auk,  XVII,  April,  1900,  124. 

Contopus  Cab.  vs.  Horizopus  Oberh.  {cf.  Oberholser,  Auk, 
XVI,  Oct.  1899,331). 

Contopus  richardsonii  saturatus  Bishop,  Auk,  XVII,  April, 
1900,  116. 

Agelaius  phcenkeus  fortis  Ridgwav,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci. 
Ill,  1901,  153. 

Agelaius  phctnkeus  neutralis  Ridgway,  ibid, 

Agelaius  phceniceus  caurinus  Ridgwav,  ibid, 

501  <j.  Stnmella  magna  neglecta  vs.  Sturnella  neglect  a  {cf, 
Oberholser,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  XXII,  1900,  231; 
Chapman,  Bull.  Aia  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XIII,  1900,  297- 
320). 

501<j.  Stnmella  magna  hoopesi  Stone,  vs.  Sturnella  magna 
mexicana  {cf.  Chapman,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  XIII, 
1900,  298,  303). 

Sturnella  magna  argutula  Bangs,  Proc.  N.  Engl.  Zool.  Club, 
I,  1899,  20. 

Icterus  cucullatus  sennetti  Ridgwav,  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci. 
Ill,  1901,  152. 

Loxia  curvirostra  bcndirei  (Ridgwav).  Cf.  Merriam,  N.  Am. 
Fauna,  No.  16,  1899,  123. 
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514<j.  Amphispiza  belli  nevadensis  vs.  A.  nafadensis  {cf. 
Grinnell,  Auk,  XV,  1898,  59;  Fisher,  ibid,  190). 

Melospiza  fasciata  caurina  Ridgway,  Auk,  XVI,  Jan.  1899, 

36. 

Melospiza  fasciata  cooperi  Ridgway,  ibid,  35. 

Melospiza  fasciata  pus illula  Ridgway,  ibid,  35. 

Melospiza  fasciata  ingersolli  McGregor,  Bull.  Cooper  Om. 
Club,  I,  1899,  35. 

Melospiza  melodia  cleonensis  McGregor,  ibiii,  87. 

Melospiza  melodia  kenaiensis  Ridgway,  Auk,  XVII,  Jan.,  1900, 

29- 
Melospiza  sanaka   McGregor,  Condor,  III,  Jan.  1901,  87. 
(Separates  issued  Nov.  25,  1900). 

Passerella  iliaca  fuliginosa  Ridgway,  Auk,  XVI,  Jan.  1899, 

36. 

Passerella  iliaca  annectens  Ridgway,  Auk,  XVII,  Jan.  1900, 

30- 
Passerella  iliaca  insular  is  Ridgway,  ibid.  30. 

Passerella  iliaca  townsemli  Ridgway,  ibid.  30. 

612.  Petrochelidon  lunifrons  Say  vs.  P.  pyrrhonota (Vieill.). 
(Cf  Sharpe  &  Wyatt,  Mon.  Hirun.  II,  523,  tt,  seq,). 

Lanius  ludovicianus    migrans   W.    Palmer,  Auk,   XV,  July, 
1898,  248. 
While  the  form  appears  entitled  to  recognition  there  are  ques- 
tions of  synonymy  in  the  case  which  are  likely  to  affect  the  name. 

Geothlypis  trichas  brachidactyla  (Swains.),  \V.  Palmer,  Auk, 
XVII,  July,  1900,  221. 

681^.  G^eothljrpis  trichaB  ignota  vs.  G,  /.  roscoe.  {Cf  W. 
Palmer,  Auk,  XVII,  July,  1900,  221;  Chapman,  ibiJ. 
389  ;  Palmer  and  Chapman,  ibid,  XVIII,  April,  1901,  197, 
198.) 
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Salpinctes   obsoletus  pulverius  Grinnell,    Auk,  XV,    1898, 
238. 

7 40a.    Paras  hudsonicus  stoneyi  vs.  Parus  h,  timra   {cf, 
Grinnell,  Pac.  Coast  Avifauna,  I,  1900,  60). 

Parus  hudsoniais  et'ura  CouES.     {Cf.  Bishop,  Auk,  XVII, 
April,  1900,  118.) 

Chamaa  fasciata  intermedia  Grinnell,  Condor,  II,  1900,  86. 

742a.    Chamsea  fasciata  henshawi  vs.  C.  fasciata.      (Cf, 
Osgood,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.  XIII,  1899,  41.) 

Hylocichla    aonaiasc/tka    verecunda    Osgood,    Auk,    XVI 1 1, 
April,  1901,  183. 

Hesperocichla  navia  meruloides  (Swains.).     {Cf,  Grinnell, 
Auk,  XVIII,  April,  1901,  142.) 

In  addition  to  the  above,  action  was  deferred  in  reference  to  the 
following  generic  and  subgeneric  names,  most  of  which  are  in  the 
Check-List  as  representing  subgeneric  groups.  Many  of  them 
should  doubtless  be  raised  to  generic  rank,  but  it  seems  desirable 
to  defer  the  matter  till  the  whole  list  can  be  more  carefully  consid- 
ered than  was  possible  at  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Committee. 

Actodromas  Kaup,  Cymochorea  Coues. 

iEgialeus  Reichenb,  Dichromanassa  Pidgiv, 

Ancylocheilus  Kaup.  D)tes  Kaup. 

Aristonetta  Baird.  Eudomychura   Oberh,  (  =  Mic- 
Arquatella  Baird,  ruria  Grant), 

Astur  Lac^p,  Exanthemops  Elliot, 

Asyndesmus  Coues,  Florida  Baird, 

Buteola  Bonap,  Fuligula  Steph, 

Butorides  Blyth,  Herodias  Boie. 

Centurus  Swains,  Hesperiphona  Bonap, 

Charitonetta  Stejn,  Heteropygia  Coues, 

Chroicocephalus  Eyton,  Hierofalco  Cuvier. 

Cotumiculus  Bonap,  Hydranassa  Baird, 
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Hydrocoleus  Kaup, 
Iridoprocne  Cottes, 
Limonites  Sharpe, 
Lophophanes  Kaup, 
Nuttallomis  Ridgiv, 
Nyctanassa  Reichcnb. 
Ochthodromus  Reichenb, 
Ortygops  Heine. 
Oxyechus  Rekhenh. 
Pallasicarbo  Coues. 


Passerculus  Bonap. 
Pelidna  Cuvier, 
Phoebetria  Reichenb, 
Picicorvus  Bonap. 
Podasocys  Cones. 
Proctopus  Kaup. 
Pseuduria  Sharpe. 
Psiloscops  Cones. 
Tachytriorchis  Kaup, 
Telniatodytes  Cab, 


Errata. 

Check-List,  2d  ed.,  p.  34.  No.  99,  in  the  reference  "  Auk,  III.  July 

1886,  300,  *'  for  300  read  390. 
Ninth  Supplement,  Auk,  XVI,  1899,  p.  125.     The  second  refer- 
ence under  72  2<r  should  be 
Anorthura  hietnaUs  pacifica  RiDGw.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  VI, 
1883,  94. 

Ninth  Supplement,  Auk,  XVI,   1899,  iii.     Insert  above  No. 
435  the  following : 


(Jknus 


Reich. 


Atthis  Rkichekbach,  Aufz.  der  Colib.  1853,  12.    Type,   Ornrs- 
mia  heloisa  Less.  &  I)e  Lattre. 


JBir^^Xove 


for  igoi  will  t: 


■  r-< 


ejilarged  one  fourth, 
ming  ,ve 


i  special  aim  during  the  coming  ,vear  will  be  to  atsidt 
leacheis  nnd  ttudenu  of  birds  bji  telling  rliem  jutt  wliat  to  teach  and  just  what 
Id  (ludjv  nt  the  proT>er  seaeon.  It  will,  tileretore.  publish  a  aeHes  of  articles,  bf 
authoritlvk,  on  the  birds  of  a  number  of  Incaltlies  from  the  Atlantir.  to  the 
PaeUlc  including  iht  viciiiilj'  of  Boston.  New  York,  Philidelptiia.  Chitago 
And  San  Francisco,  in  which  the  more  Important  events  in  the  bird-life  of  each, 
month  will  he  pointed  aiil.  and  lists  of  the  birds  of  the  month  1>e  f>lren.  To 
these  will  he  added  ■Suggesiiims  for  (lie  Monihe' Studv' and  'Suggestions  for 
lheMonlh«' Reading,'  L'nderjhe  former  attention  will  be  called  to  the  more  char- 
acter Utic  phases  of  the  bird. life  ottlie  veai-  as  the^ Hie  conii oiled  hjri,ea«on,siich 
subjects  ax  migration,  maliiig.  singing,  nesting,  molting,  etc..  being  coti- 
tidcred  in  their  due  time,  tinder  (he  latter,  references  will  be  g'lvea  lo  the  nat- 
ural history  llteralure  of  the  aeaaon.  The  whole  (hus  fgrtn*  a  deiinile  plan  of 
*IuJt  which,  it  16  believed,  will  be  of  O.e  utmosLvaluc  (o  the  instructor,  to  the 
independent  observer,  and  lo  hird-ctitbs  and  natural  historv  societies.  In  thii 
connection  much  assistance  will  be  rendered  by  Bird-  LoRtc's  Aitvit^ry  Cftm- 
til,  composed  of  over  fifty  prominent  ornithologists  rcniding  Ihrougbont  Ihe 
United  Slates  and  Canada,  who  have  conhcnted  lo  respond  to  requests  for 
informntion  and  ndvke. 

While  n  number  of  (he  more  |(eneral  articles  for  the  year  will  Iwar  on  the 
monlh's  BUbjec(  (or  siudv.  as,  tor  insonce  Dr.  Dwighfs  paper  on  -How  Bird* 
MolL*  there  will  also  be  cuntrlbuMons  of  wide  popular  inter^t.  amon^  the  more 
ImparUnt  of  which  mav  he  mentioned  nn  address  on  Audubon,  bv  Fir.  Elliot 
Coues;lellerswritteii  by  Audubon  in  iS]6iJohn  Burroughs' list  of  his  rarer  bir<l 
visitors  !  Frank  M.  Chapman's  fully  illustruted  account  of  a  blrd-ncsdng expedi- 
tion wilh  this  genial  naluralisl;  Ernest  Selon-Thompson's  -How  lo  Know  tlic 
Hawks  and  Owls'  (illustrated);  Tudor  Jenks'  'From  an  Amateur  I'oiiK  iif  View'; 
T.  S.  l-almer's  'Ostrich  Farming  in  America'  (illustralrd);  F.  A.  Lucas'  'Birds of 
'  Walrus  Island,'  with  remarkable  illustrations:  H.  W.  Kenshaw'i  ■Impressions  of 
Hawaiian  Birds':  C.  Will  Beebe's  illustrated  account  of  some  of  the  birds  uader 
his  charge  at  llie  New  York  Zoological  Garden,  and  an  important  pnper  on 
Bird  Protection  In  Great  Bi'itain,'  by  Montagu  Sharpe.  chairman  of  die  English 
Society  for  thr  Protection  of  Birds. 

Increased  space  will  be  devoted  lo  review,  of  current  literature,  the  ornith- 
ological maga:iines  coming  in  lor  their  share  of  ailention ;  Dr.  J.  Dwight,  Jr., 
reviewing  '  The  Auk.'  Dr.  A-  K.  Fisher,  'The  Osprev'and  ■  Wilson  Bulletin,'  nnd 
Dr.  T.  S,  Palmer.  'The  Condor.' 


tiscrtptlon,  f  (.00;    SlnEle  numlwrs.  20  ccat*. 
iS  I  and  II  can  still  be  had  at  Sl.OO  MCh. 
sd  >  cent  slonp  tora  apaclmea  espy. 
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AN    ORNITHOLOGICAL    MYSTERY. 

BY  WILLIAM    BREWSTER. 

**  Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird  :   but  an  invisible  Thing, 
A  Voice,  a  nivsterv."  —  Wordsworth. 

In  these  days  of  multitudinous  bird  observers,  when  so  many  of 
the  questions  that  both  perplexed  and  stimulated  the  students  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  have  been  set  finally  at  rest,  it  is 
refreshing  to  happen  on  an  ornithological  mystery ;  one,  more- 
over, possessing  no  slight  interest  and  importance  since  it 
concerns  a  bird  which  is  known  to  the  ornithologists  of  eastern 
Massachusetts,  as  the  Cuckoo  was  to  Wordsworth,  only  by  its 
voice. 

At  about  six  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  7,  1889,  I  heard 
in  Cambridge,  among  the  dense  beds  of  cat-tail  flags  which  sur- 
round Pout  Pond,  some  bird  notes,  rail-like  in  character  but 
wholly  new  to  me.  They  proved  equally  so  to  Mr.  Walter  Faxon 
and  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey,  whom  I  took  to  the  place  later  that  same 
evening.  Together  we  listened  to  the  bird  for  upward  of  an  hour 
during  which  he  was  rarely  silent  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two  at 
a  time.  As  we  were  unable  to  obtain  any  clue  to  his  identity,  and 
as  his  song  invariably  began  with  a  series  of  kirk-kicks  we  chris- 
tened him  the  *  Kicker '  by  which  name  he  has  since  been  known 
among  the  Cambridge  ornithologists. 
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In  the  course  of  the  following  fortnight,  most  of  which  Mr. 
Faxon  and  I  devoted  to  searching  for  *  Kickers,'  two  more  birds 
were  heard  in  another  part  of  the  Fresh  Pond  Swamps,  two  in  the 
meadows  bordering  Beaver  Brook  (one  near  the  Waverly  Oaks, 
the  other  in  Rock  Meadow,  Belmont) ,  one  on  the  edge  of  Great 
Meadow,  East  Lexington,  three  in  the  Neponset  River  meadows 
near  Readville,  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Sudbury  River  just  above 
Concord,  d^ndjive  in  a  meadow  near  the  mouth  of  West  Brook  in 
Sudbury. 

Most  of  the  birds  just  mentioned  were  in  very"  wet  meadows  or 
swamps,  either  among  the  wild  grasses  which  grow  so  luxuriantly 
in  such  places,  or  in  beds  of  tall  rushes  or  cat-tail  flags.  We 
sometimes  heard  them  in  the  early  forenoon  or  late  afternoon  and 
once  or  twice  at  high  noon,  when  the  sun  was  shining  brightly. 
As  a  rule,  however,  they  did  not  begin  calling  before  sunset  and 
were  seldom  in  full  cry  until  twilight  had  fallen,  after  which  their 
notes  were  uttered  almost  incessantly,  at  short,  regular  intervals, 
certainly  far  into  the  night  and  probably  up  to  daybreak  the  next 
morning.  From  this  it  will  appear  that  their  haunts  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  Carolina  and  Virginia  Rails  and  their  p>eriods  of 
greatest  activity  to  an  even  larger  degree,  nocturnal. 

Their  voices,  also,  were  unmistakably  rail-like.  Their  notes 
varied  considerably  in  number — as  well  as  somewhat  in  form  and 
quality  —  not  only  with  different  birds  but  with  the  same  individ- 
ual at  different  times.     The  commonest  forms  were  as  follows :  — 

Kik-kik'kik^   quhah, 

Kik'  kik'kik^  ki-gnhah . 

Kik-ki-ki-ki^  ki-quhah . 

A'ii-k/Cy  kk-k/c,  kic-k/c^  kk-kii',  ki-queeah. 

The  kic-kic  notes  were  very  like  those  which  the  Virginia  Rail 
uses  to  call  together  her  scattered  young,  but  they  were  at  least 
thrice  as  loud.  Although  usually  given  in  rather  rapid  succession 
they  were  sometimes  divided  by  distinct  if  short  intervals 
(indicated  above  by  commas)  into  groups  of  twos  or  occasionally 
of  threes.  These  pauses  gave  them  the  effect  of  being  uttered 
with  a  certain  degree  of  hesitancy  or  in  a  tentative  spirit,  as  if  the 
bird  were  clearing  its  throat  or  attuning  its  voice  to  exactly  the 
right  pitch  before  venturing  on  what  was  evidently  his  supreme 
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effort,  the  terminal  quhah.  This  note,  which  might  perhaps  be 
as  well  rendered  by  t^ufer,  or  even  simply  kher^  and  which  was 
occasionally  doubled  and  sometimes  wholly  omitted,  formed  the 
only  really  characteristic  and  at  all  times  unmistakable  part  of 
the  song.  It  was  a  shrill,  slightly  tremulous  squeal  or  crow, 
given  with  exceeding  emphasis  and  vigor  and  reminding  us  by 
turns  of  the  rolling  chirrup  which  a  chipmunk  makes  just  as  he 
dives  into  his  hole,  of  the  sudden  outcry  of  a  half-grown  chicken 
when  it  is  pecked  by  one  of  its  companions,  or  of  the  crow  of  a 
young  rooster.  Near  at  hand  it  seemed  louder  than  the  kic-kU 
notes  but  the  latter  carried  much  the  further  —  sometimes  to  a 
distance  of  fully  half-a-mile  when  the  air  was  damp  and  still  — 
whereas  the  crow,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  could  not 
be  heard  at  more  than  half  that  distance. 

That  the  notes  just  described  constitute  what,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  ornithologist,  must  be  regarded  as  a  true  song  seems 
ob\*ious  from  the  fact  that  they  were  uttered  at  such  frequent  and 
regular  intervals,  often  for  hours  at  a  time.  Indeed,  the  bird 
when  engaged  in  producing  them  could  not  well  have  found 
opportunity  for  doing  anything  else.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  often  changed  his  position  during  his  brief  periods  of 
silence,  for  his  voice  varied  more  or  less  in  intensity  or  volume 
with  successive  utterances,  the  increase  and  decrease  in  volume 
being  usually  graduated  but  sometimes  rather  abrupt.  Ordinarily 
e%*ery  fourth  or  fifth  repetition  came  especially  loud  and  full  but 
occasionally  a  particularly  distinct  utterance  immediately  suc- 
ceeded an  exceptionally  f.iint  one.  Perhaps  the  bird  while  sing- 
ing faced  in  different  directions,  making  a  quarter  turn  after  each 
series  of  calls,  as  the  Woodcock  does  while  |K*eping ;  or  he  may 
have  been  merely  running  about  in  the  grass  calling  at  times  in 
open  spaces,  at  others  among  or  beneath  herbage  surticienlly 
dense  to  muflle  the  sound  of  his  voice.  The  general  cfTect  of  his 
song,  while  certainly  far  from  musical,  was  not  unpleasing  and  the 
terminal  crow  had  a  delightfully  merry  or  rather  joyous  quality  as 
if  the  bird,  reveling  in  the  rare  June  weather  amid  the  lush  grass 
of  his  favorite  meadows,  were  altogether  too  happy  to  a)ntain 
himself.  Indeed,  there  were  times  when  this  note,  risin;;  above 
the  croaking  of  innumerable  frogs  and  the  rustling  of  wind  among 
the  reeds,  sounded  like  a  shrill,  exultant  little  cheer. 
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Needless  to  say  we  spared  no  efforts  to  get  a  sight  of  the  bird 
while  he  was  singing  in  the  early  evening  twilight  or,  sometimes 
with  the  aid  of  a  keen-nosed  dog,  to  flush  him  by  day  from  the 
rank  vegetation  of  his  difficult  haunts,  but  all  such  attempts 
proved  futile;  and  when  his  singing  season  waned  and  finally 
came  to  its  close,  about  the  end  of  June,  we  had  obtained  no 
definite  evidence  as  to  his  identity. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  *  Kicker  *  has  never  since  returned  to 
any  of  the  localities  above  mentioned  but  I  noted  one  at  Falmouth, 
Massachusetts,  in  1890,  and  in  the  extensive  marshes  opposite  my 
camp  on  the  Concord  River  (about  two  miles  below  the  town  centre 
of  Concord)  one  was  singing  on  the  evening  of  June  22,  1892,  and 
another  nearly  every  evening  from  May  18  to  June  12,  1898; 
while  I  heard  at  least  three  and  I  think  four  different  birds  in 
these  meadows  during  the  last  week  of  June,  1901. 

The  Falmouth  bird  began  singing  shortly  after  sunset  on  June 
25,  near  a  house  at  which  I  had  arrived  late  that  afternoon. 
Whenever  I  was  awake  during  the  following  night  his  merry 
little  crow  came  distinctly  to  my  ears  through  the  open  windows 
of  my  room,  at  the  usual  short,  regular  intervals.  On  the  pre- 
vious evening  I  had  traced  the  sound  to  its  source,  and  by  a  rough 
process  of  triangulation  had  fixed  the  position  of  the  bird  at  about 
the  centre  of  a  fresh  water  meadow  that  lay  just  behind  the  beach 
ridge  in  the  bottom  of  a  bowl-shaped  hollow  surrounded  by  sandy, 
upland  fields  and  pastures.  Early  the  next  morning  I  examined 
the  place  more  carefully.  The  meadow  scarce  exceeded  an  acre 
in  extent.  Most  of  it  was  comparatively  dry,  and  having  been 
burned  over  the  previous  autumn  or  winter  was  covered  only  by  a 
short  and  rather  sparse  growth  of  young  grass  but  the  course  of  a 
sluggish  brook  and  the  edges  of  some  intersecting  ditches  which 
imperfectly  drained  it  had  escaped  the  fire  and  were  bordered  by 
fringes  of  tall  grasses,  weeds  and  cat-tail  flags,  representing  the 
growths  of  several  successive  seasons.  These  belts  of  cover, 
although  dense  enough  to  be  impervious  to  the  eye,  were  so  very 
narrow  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  search  them  thoroughly  and 
I  soon  satisfied  myself  that  they  sheltered  no  nest  of  any  kind, 
not  even  a  sparrow's ;  after  which  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
open  ground.     I  had  scarce  begun  to  scan  attentively  its  level. 
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brilliantly  green  surface  when  I  saw,  only  a  few  paces  away,  a 
light  yellowish  object  which  I  took,  at  first,  to  be  the  crown  of  an 
old  straw  hat,  but  which,  on  nearer  inspection,  proved  to  be  a 
nest  unlike  any  that  I  had  ever  before  found.  It  was  a  domed 
structure,  somewhat  resembling  that  made  by  our  field  mouse 
but  flatter  and  broader.  The  materials,  also,  were  coarser  and  more 
skilfully  and  substantially  put  together,  being  firmly  interwoven 
about  the  edges  with  the  stems  of  the  surrounding  grasses.  The 
dome  was  composed  wholly  of  the  stalks  and  blades  of  coarse 
grasses,  perfectly  dr}*  and  bleached  to  a  dull  yellowish  hue.  I 
examined  this  nest  for  some  time  before  I  could  discover  its 
entrance,  for  the  slightly  arched  top  seemed  at  first  to  unite  ever)*- 
where  with  the  sides  and  bottom.  But  by  stooping  low  I  at 
length  detected  in  the  side  towards  the  east  a  circular  hole  of 
about  the  size  of- that  made  by  our  Downy  Woodpecker,  and 
sheltered  above  by  a  sort  of  hood  which  projected  out  over  it 
from  the  edge  of  the  dome.  Leading  directly  to  this  opening 
was  a  well-worn  run-way  over  which,  for  a  distance  of  f\\e  or  six 
inches  from  the  nest,  the  short  living  grasses  had  been  bent  down 
and  loosely  intertwined  so  as  to  form  an  effective  yet  inconspic- 
uous screen.  On  still  closer  examination  I  found  that  the  nest 
was  certainly  that  of  some  bird,  for  the  interior  was  roomy  and 
carefully  finished  while  the  bottom  had  that  unmistakable  saucer 
shape  common  to  most  birds'  nests.  The  lining  was  of  coarse. 
dr\'  grass  blades  neatly  and  smoothly  arranged.  .Apparently  the 
structure  was  only  just  completed  for  it  was  (juite  empty  and  there 
were  no  signs  to  indicate  that  it  had  ever  contained  cj^^'s  or 
young. 

Mr.  Faxon  saw  it  />/  j////  a  few  days  later.  1  kept  it  under 
close  observation  for  a  week  or  more  but  although  1  wa>  careful 
not  to  disturb  it,  even  by  tramping  down  the  grass  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  it  must  have  been  deserted  immctiialelv  after  mv 
first  visit  for  no  ej;gs  were  laid  in  it.  Nor  was  the  *  Kicker  * 
heard  again  in  that  locality.  He  was  the  only  bird  of  any  kind 
that  I  found  in  or  near  the  meadow,  which,  bv  the  wav.  was 
overrun  by  cats  and  dogs  Ix'longing  to  houses  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  No  doubt  some  of  these  animals  either  killed  or 
drove  away  both  him  and  his  mate. 
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Thus  much  for  the  history  of  a  case  which,  in  respect  to  its 
difficulties,  is  without  parallel  in  the  experience  of  those  of  us  who 
have  been  engaged  in  its  investigation.  In  formulating  the 
inferences  which  its  consideration  suggests,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
keep  well  within  limits  justified  by  the  evidence  which,  although 
largely  of  a  circumstantial  or  even  purely  negative  character, 
is,  nevertheless,  not  without  its  value  and  significance. 

In  the  first  place  the  habits,  haunts  and  especially  the  voice 
of  the  'Kicker'  indicate  that  he  is  a  Rail  of  some  kind.  He 
cannot  be  either  the  Carolina  or  Virginia  Rail  for  Mr.  Faxon  and 
I  have  been  long  familiar  with  all  the  sounds  regularly  made  by 
these  birds.  Moreover,  the  *  Kicker '  has  been  heard  in  the 
Fresh  Pond  Swamps  during  one  season  only,  while  the  Carolina 
and  Virginia  Rails  are  abundant  there  every  summer.  The  only 
other  Rails  known  or  likely  to  occur  in  summer  in  the  fresh 
water  marshes  of  southern  New  England  are  the  King  and  the 
Little  Black  Rails.^  The  notes  of  the  King  Rail,  as  described 
by  those  who  have  heard  them  in  the  Southern  or  Mississippi 
Valley  States,  are  wholly  unlike  those  of  our  '  Kicker.'  Rob- 
inson, as  quoted  by  Gosse,  in  *  Birds  of  Jamaica'  (1847,  p.  376), 
says  of  the  Little  Black  Rail :  —  "  The  negroes  in  Clarendon  call 
it  Cacky-quaw^  by  reason  of  its  cry,  which  consists  of  three  artic- 
ulations; the  negroes  in  Westmoreland  call  it  Johnny  Ho,  and 
Kitty  Go  for  the  same  reason."  He  also  says  that  two  birds  which 
were  brought  to  him  alive  gave  a  "  very  low  "  cry  which  "  resem- 
bled that  of  a  Coot,  when  at  a  great  distance."  Mr.  March,  on 
the  other  hand,  states  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1864,  p.  69) 
that  the  Jamaica  bird  utters  a  "  chi-chi-cro-croo-croo  several  times 
repeated  in  sharp,  high-toned  notes,  and  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance."  None  of  our  '  Kicker's  *  utterances  so  much  as  even 
suggest  "  Cacky-quaw,"  "  Johnny  Ho  "  or  "  Kitty  Go  " ;  but  his 
kic-kic-kic,  ki  queeah  is  not  very  unlike  Mr.  March's  rendering,  and 
when  we  consider  the  local  variations  to  which  the  notes  of  so 
many  species  of  birds  are  subject,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  songs  of  the  Little   Black  Rails  which  inhabit  Jamaica  may 


1  There  are  no  good  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  Yellow  Rail  ever  breeds 
in  any  part  of  New  England. 
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be  more  or  less  different  from  those  of  the  birds  which  occur  in 
the  United  States. 

Reverting  once  more  to  the  nest  found  at  Falmouth,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  almost  without  question  it  was  built  by  a 
Rail  of  some  kind.  Its  position,  its  component  materials,  the 
general  character  of  its  construction,  and  above  all,  the  cleverly 
concealed  run-way  by  which  the  birds  approached  and  left  it,  all 
point  plainly  to  such  an  assumption.  If  this  be  granted  the  final 
conclusbn  that  the  nest  belonged  to  the  Little  Black  Rail  is 
inevitable.  The  small  size  of  the  entrance  hole  and  run-way 
leaves,  indeed,  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point.  Moreover,  the 
nest,  in  every  essential  respect,  was  apparently  closely  similar  to 
the  nest  of  the  Little  Black  Rail  which  Mr.  J.  N.  Clark  found  at  Say- 
brook,  Connecticut,  as  well  as  to  the  one  examined  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Nelson  in  Illinois. 

Of  the  Saybrook  nest  Mr.  Clark  says :  —  **  This  nest  was  situ- 
ated about  forty  rods  back  from  the  shore  of  the  river,  on  the 
moist  meadow,  often  overflowed  by  the  spring  tides.  The  partic- 
ular spot  had  not  been  mowed  for  several  years,  and  the  new 
grass,  springing  up  through  the  old,  dry,  accumulated  gro^'ths  of 
previous  years,  was  thick,  short,  and  not  over  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  height  ....  The  nest  after  the  complement  of  eggs  were  depos- 
ited in  it  resembled  that  of  the  common  Meadow  Lark,  it  consist- 
ing of  fine  meadow  grasses  loosely  put  together,  with  a  covering  of 
the  standing  grasses  woven  over  it  and  a  pass.ige  and  entrance 
at  one  side.*'      (Clark,  Auk,  I,  October,  1884,  p.  394). 

Mr.  Nelson's  nest  **  was  placed  in  a  deep  cup-shaped  depres- 
sion in  a  perfectly  open  situation  on  the  border  of  a  marshy  s|X)t, 
and  its  only  concealment  was  such  as  a  few  straggling  carices 
afforded.  It  is  comix)Sfd  of  soft  grass  blades  loosely  interwoven 
in  a  circular  manner.  The  nest,  in  sha|)e  and  construction,  looks 
much  like  that  of  a  meadow  lark.**  (Nelson,  Birds  N.  K.  III., 
Bull.   Essex  Ins.,  V'lII,  p.  134). 

It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the  evidence  relating  to  the  Fal- 
mouth nest  fails  to  establish  any  certain  connection  between  its 
original  owner  and  the  *  Kicker.'  That  the  two  were  really  one 
and  the  same  seems  probable  enough  but  the  identity  of  the 
*  Ricker '  cannot  be  regarded  as  definitely  established  until  some- 
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one,  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Faxon  and  I  have  been,  succeeds 
either  in  shooting  or  in  getting  a  good  view  of  the  bird  while  it  is 
in  the  act  of  uttering  its  characteristic  notes.  On  the  whole  I  am 
glad,  rather  than  the  reverse,  to  be  compelled  to  leave  the  matter 
thus  unsettled  for  I  should  not  like  to  feel  that  even  so  thoroughly 
worked  a  region  as  that  immediately  about  Cambridge  is  wholly 
without  the  charm  which  attends  all  mysteries. 


NESTING    HABITS     OF    THE    ANATID.^    IN    NORTH 

DAKOTA. 

BV    A.    C.    BENT. 

P/ates  IV-  VI, 
From  photographs  bv  the  author. 

I  SPENT  the  last  few  days  of  May  and  the  first  half  of  June  of 
/  the  present  year,  accompanied  by  Rev.  Herbert  K.  Job,  of  Kent, 

Conn.,  and  part  of  the  time,  by  Dr.  Louis  B.  Bishop,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  .lake  region  of  central  North  Dakota,  prin- 
cipally in  the  vicinity  of  Devils  Lake,  along  the  Sheyenne  River 
to  the  southward,  through  Nelson  County  and  in  Steele  County. 
The  prairie  region  naturally  comprises  by  far  the  greater  part  of, 
in  fact,  nearly  all,  of  the  territor}'  covered  by  our  observations. 
Throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  North  Dakota,  particularly  in 
the  Red  River  \'alley,  where  the  land  is  flat  and  level,  and  in 
Steele  County,  we  found  the  prairie  under  complete  cultivation 
and  sown  with  wheat  or  flax  wherever  the  land  was  level  enough 
or  dry  enough  for  the  purpose.  In  these  farming  districts  the 
meadow  lands,  too  wet  for  cultivation,  were  generally  mowed  for 
hay.  In  many  cases  sloughs  and  small  pond  holes  were  drained 
for  irrigation  purposes  or  to  make  meadow  land  ;  so  that  bird  life 
was  confined  to  the  larger  sloughs,  the  tree  claims,  and  the  occa- 
sional strips  of  uncultivated  prairie.  Farther  west,  from  Nelson 
County  westward,  there  is  much  less  cultivated  land  and  the 
wild  rolling  land  of  the  virgin  prairie  is  only  here  and  there  broken 
by  farms  with  a  few  hundred  acres  of  wheat  fields  surrounding 
each  farmhouse.     Here  we    could    drive  for  miles  over  the  un- 
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broken  surface  of  the  prairie,  uninterrupted  by  fences  or  hills, 
and  not  be  confined  to  the  section-line  roads  of  the  more  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  State.  The  prairie  grass  was  short  and 
offered  very  little  resistance  to  the  light  buckboard,  in  which  we 
travelled,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  unshod  bronchos.  In  the  hollows, 
where  the  ground  was  wet  or  marshy,  the  grass  grew  longer  and 
thicker  so  that  such  places  had  to  be  avoided. 

The  bird  life  of  the  prairie  is  not  so  rich  in  species  nor  are 
the  individuals  so  closely  crowded  together  as  in  the  timbered 
regions  or  the  sloughs,  but  certain  characteristic  species  were 
quite  evenly  distributed  everywhere.  The  Western  Meadowlark 
and  the  Chestnut-collared  Longspur  were  probably  the  commonest 
species,  the  rich  song  of  the  former  and  the  delightful,  warbling 
flight  song  of  the  latter  being  constantly  heard  on  all  sides. 
The  Lark  Bunting  was  common  locally  and  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  species  met  with;  the  striking  black  and 
white  plumage  of  the  male  and  his  rich  and  varied  flight  song 
made  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  species.  Franklin's  Gulls 
were  often  seen  flying  over  the  prairie  in  scattered  flocks  to  and 
from  their  feeding  grounds.  Bartramian  Sandpipers  were  scat- 
tered about  in  pairs,  nesting  in  the  short  prairie  grass.  Occa- 
sionally a  pair  of  Prairie  Hens  were  flushed,  and  once  a  flock  of 
seven  was  seen,  but  this  species  was  not  nearly  so  common  as  we 
expected  to  find  it.  The  Marsh  Hawk  and  the  Short-eared  Owl 
were  the  characteristic  Raptores  of  the  open  prairies,  though 
other  species  were  common  near  the  timber  belts.  Burrowing 
Owls  were  seen  only  occasionally.  Western  Nighthawks  were 
common  everywhere.  Bobolinks,  McCown's  Longspurs,  Western 
Vesper  Sparrows,  Western  Savanna  Sparrows  and  Baird's  Spar- 
rows were  scattered  about  over  the  prairies,  the  first  two  being 
fairly  abundant  locally. 

The  timbered  regions  are  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  larger 
lakes,  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Sheyenne  River,  and  to  the 
*  tree  claims,'  small  patches  of  trees  set  out  by  the  early  settlers 
near  the  farms. 

The  principal  timber  trees  are  swamp  oaks,  elms,  cottonwoods, 
and  box  elders.  The  oaks  and  elms  form  the  heaviest  timber 
and   serve   as  nesting  sites  for  Ferruginous  Rough-legs,  Swain- 
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son's  and  Krider's  Hawks,  the  largest  of  them  seldom  growing  to 
over  40  or  50  feet  in  height.  In  these  narrow  belts  of  timber 
bird- life  fairly  swarmed ;  Bronzed  Crackles  were  by  far  the  most 
abundant  in  certain  sections  and  Mourning  Doves  were  abundant 
everywhere.  Arkansas  Kingbirds,  always  noisy  and  quarrelsome, 
made  themselves  universally  conspicuous,  and  the  lively  song  of 
the  Western  House  Wren  was  constantly  heard  in  the  timber. 
Common  Kingbirds,  Black-billed  Cuckoos,  Baltimore  Orioles, 
Rose-breasted  Crosbeaks,  Purple  Martins  and  Yellow  Warblers 
were  common  and  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  timber. 
Clay-colored  Sparrows  were  very  common  about  the  edges  of  the 
timber,  nesting  in  the  '  badger  brush '  or  *  buck  brush '  which  is 
the  commonest  shrub  in  this  region.  Cowbirds  were  also  very 
abundant  on  the  prairie  near  the  timber  and  laid  their  eggs  in  all 
the  smaller  birds'  nests.  Many  other  species  were  less  commonly 
noted,  but  space  will  permit  the  mention  of  only  the  most  char- 
acteristic species. 

In  the  sloughs  the  bird-life  was  not  as  rich  in  species,  but 
fully  as  rich  in  individuals.  The  larger  sloughs  are  shallow  lakes 
with  open  water  in  the  deeper,  central  portions  and  in  the  shal- 
lower parts,  where  the  water  is  from  one  to  three  feet  deep,  over- 
grown with  tall  rank  reeds  or  sedges,  often  higher  than  a  man's 
head,  and  with  thick  patches  of  cat-tail  flags.  The  smaller 
sloughs  are  often  entirely  overgrown  with  reeds  and  flags,  show- 
ing open  water  only  in  small  scattered  patches  or  in  the  deeper 
channels.  The  two  characteristic  species  of  the  sloughs  are  the 
Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  and  the  American  Coots.  The  Black- 
birds fairly  swarmed  in  all  the  sloughs  and  the  constant  din  of 
their  monotonous  notes  soon  became  very  tiresome.  The  Coots 
were  constantly  playing  about  in  the  water  among  the  reeds, 
amusing  us  with  their  curious  antics.  Pied-billed  Grebes  nested 
in  the  more  open  portions  of  the  sloughs  among  the  scattered 
reeds,  and  Black  Terns  were  constantly  hovering  overhead.  Bit- 
terns and  Night  Herons  were  occasionally  seen,  Virginia  and 
Sora  Rails  nested  in  the  short  grass  around  the  shallower  edges 
of  the  sloughs;  Killdeers,  Marbled  Godwits,  Western  Willets 
and  Wilson's  Phalaropes  were  flying  about  the  shores  and  were 
probably  nesting  not  far  off. 
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Red-winged  Blackbirds  nested  abundantly  on  the  outskirts  and 
Long-billed  Marsh  Wrens  were  breeding  in  the  thick  flags. 

The  alkaline  lakes  form  still  another  feature  of  this  interesting 
region.  The  larger  lakes  are,  most  of  them,  more  or  less  alkaline, 
and  the  drinking  water  in  many  of  the  towns  is  sufficiently  alka- 
line to  have  a  flat,  unpleasant  taste,  making  it  unflt  to  drink  for 
persons  not  accustomed  to  it.  The  strongly  alkaline  lakes  are 
met  with  occasionally  in  the  prairies,  more  commonly  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  State.  No  vegetation  of  any  kind  grows  in  these 
lakes  and  the  shores  are  lined  with  thick,  heavy,  sticky  mud,  very 
difficult  to  walk  through  and  covered  with  a  whitish  alkaline 
deposit. 

■ 

These  mud  flats  form  excellent  feeding  grounds  for  the  migrat- 
ing Limicolae  and  in  the  wilder  portions  of  the  state  the  Avocets 
select  such  places  for  their  breeding  grounds.  The  Golden 
Plover  migrate  through  this  country  in  large  numbers ;  the  last  of 
them  were  just  about  leaving  when  we  arrived.  Semipalmated, 
White-rumped,  and  Pectoral  Sandpipers  were  often  seen  in  small 
flocks  about  the  lakes,  as  well  as  in  the  sloughs  and  on  the 
prairies,  also  a  few  Yellow-legs  and  Turnstones ;  possibly  these 
were  barren  or  young  birds  not  intending  to  breed  this  season. 

These  alkaline  lakes  are  evidently  not  distasteful  to  the  ducks, 
as  we  often  saw  large  numbers  of  Mallards,  Pintails,  and  Shov- 
ellers swimming  about  in  them.  In  fact  every  body  of  water 
that  we  "passed  was  frequented  more  or  less  by  the  commoner 
species  of  the  Anatidae. 

With  this  brief  summary  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
region,  we  will  proceed  to  take  up  the  nesting  habits  of  the  ducks 
in  detail. 

Lophodytes  cucuUatus  {Linn.).     Hooded  Merganser. 

This  is  one  of  the  rarer  ducks  in  the  region  we  visited  though 
it  is  fairly  common  along  the  timbered  portion  of  the  Sheyenne 
River.  I  shot  one  specimen  in  Steele  County  on  June  12,  which 
proved  to  be  a  young  male  in  the  plumage  resembling  the  female. 
We  saw  a  flock  of  six  in  Nelson  County  on  June  15,  and  a  single 
bird  there  on  the  i6th.  These  birds  were  probably  not  breeding 
birds,  as  they  were  in  the  larger  lakes  a  long  distance  from  any 
timber.     Dr.   Bishop  and    Mr.  Job  visited  the  Sheyenne  River 
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timber  on  June  i8,  where  they  found  the  Mergansers  common  and 
breeding.  The  birds  were  probably  all  hatched  by  this  time,  as 
they  found  only  broken  egg  shells  in  the  hollow  trees  used  for 
nesting  purposes. 

Anas  boschas  Linn.     Mallard. 

Although  the  Mallard  is  a  common  duck  in  North  Dakota,  it  is 
not  nearly  as  common  as  I  expected  to  find  it  and  is  certainly  out- 
numbered by  at  least  three  species,  the  Blue-winged  Teal,  the 
Pintail,  and  the  Shoveller.  It  is  quite  generally  and  evenly 
distributed,  however,  all  over  the  prairie  region  and  scattered 
pairs  were  seen  almost  everj^where  in  suitable  localities.  It  is  an 
early  breeder,  many  of  the  broods  being  hatched  out  before  June 
I,  though  we  found  fresh  eggs  on  May  31,  and  one  set  of  13  eggs, 
apparently  heavily  incubated,  on  June  15.  The  female  is  very 
courageous  in  the  defense  of  her  young.  We  had  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  on  May  30,  when  we  surprised  one  of  these 
birds  with  her  brood  of  young  in  a  little  pondhole  in  the  timber : 
although  the  young  were  well  hidden  in  the  surrounding  grass  and 
bushes,  the  old  bird  was  flapping  about  within  a  few  feet  of  us, 
splashing  and  quacking  loudly,  frequently  rising  and  circling 
about  us,  then  dropping  into  the  pond  again,  showing  every 
symptom  of  anxiety  and  interest  in  our  movements  and  being 
totally  regardless  of  her  own  safety.  But  the  young  were  too  well 
concealed  for  us,  so  we  left  the  anxious  mother  in  peace. 

The  locality  chosen  by  the  Mallard  for  its  nest  is  generally  on 
or  near  the  edge  of  a  slough  or  lake,  either  among  dry  dead  flags 
where  the  ground  is  dry  or  only  slightly  marshy,  or  upon  the 
higher  land  not  far  from  the  water  and  among  thick  dry  reeds. 
Two  of  the  nests  we  found  were  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  placed  on 
the  ground  in  the  middle  of  a  patch  of  tall  dry  reedlike  grass 
locally  called  '(jueen  of  the  prairie,'  which  grows  higher  than  a 
man's  head.  One  of  these  nests,  containing  10  fresh  eggs  on 
May  31,  is  shown  in  the  photograph  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  i). 

( )ur  guide,  a  collector  of  considerable  experience,  informed  us 
that  they  also  nested  on  the  open  prairies  but  we  did  not  find  any 
ne;>ts  in  such  locations. 
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The  nest  is  well  hidden  and  consists  of  a  hollow  in  the  ground 
well  lined  with  broken  dry  reeds  or  Hags,  apparently  picked  up 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  well  mixed  v^ith  dark  gray  down  and  a 
few  feathers  from  the  bird's  breast ;  the  down  is  thickest  around 
the  edges  of  the  nest  and  increases  in  quantity  as  incubation  ad- 
vances. l*he  nests  we  found  contained  from  10  to  13  eggs.  The 
eggs  are  elliptical  ovate  in  shape  and  var}*  in  color  from  a  light 
greenish  buff  to  a  light  grayish  buff,  with  ver}*  little  lustre. 

The  measurements  of  22  eggs  in  my  collection  exhibit  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Length,  2.36  to  2.07  :  breadth,  1.66  to  1.52  ;  aver- 
age, 2.27  by  1.61  inches. 

The  eggs  of  the  Mallard  can  be  easily  mistaken  for  those  of  the 
Pintail,  but  they  will  average  slightly  larger,  a  little  lighter  in 
color  and  are  not  quite  so  much  elongated.  The  female  Mallard 
whtrn  flushed  can  be  readilv  distiniruishcd  from  the  Pintail  bv  its 
larger  si/e,  shorter  neck  and  by  its  blue  speculum  with  conspicu- 
ous white  borders. 

Chaulelasmus  streperus  Linn,    (^apwall. 

The  Gad  wall  is  not  one  of  the  commonest  ducks  though  we 
found  it  fairly  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  l.irger  lakes,  where 
it  breeds  on  the  islands  together  with  the  H.ildpatcs  and  Lesser 
Scaup  Ducks,  the  latter  two  sp>ecies,  however,  far  outnumbering 
it  even  here.  'ITie  nest  is  always  placed  on  dry  ground  but  not 
very  far  from  the  water.  A  hollow  is  scooped  in  the  ground  and 
well  lined  with  strips  or  pieces  of  reeds,  bits  of  dr}'  grass  and 
weed  stems,  or  whatever  material  can  be  most  easily  gathered  in 
the  vicinity,  mixed  with  down  from  the  birds*  breast  and  profusely 
lined  with  dark  gray  down  around  the  eggs.  Seven  nests  of  this 
species,  found  on  two  small  islands  on  June  15,  1901,  were  lo- 
cated as  follows  :  Nest  No.  1  was  in  the  prairie  grass  on  the  higher 
part  of  the  island,  which  was  at  that  time  about  one  foot  high  and 
growing  thickly  all  over  the  island  except  for  a  few  small  clumps 
of  wild  rose  bushes  in  full  blrx>m  and  two  j)atches  of  the  tall 
•queen  of  the  prairie'  reeds  referred  to  under  the  preceeding 
species.  This  nest  contained  seven  eggs,  apparently  fresh.  Nest 
No.   2  was  well  concealed  in  a  narrow  strip  <»f    'queen    of   the 
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prairie  *  reeds  growing  tall  and  thick  along  the  bank  where  it 
sloped  down  to  the  beach.  It  was  partially  arched  over  by  the 
prostrate  stems  of  the  dead  reeds  of  last  years  growth,  as  shown 
in  the  photograph  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  2). 

Very  little  down  was  used  in  the  construction  of  this  nest, 
which  contained  1 1  nearly  fresh  eggs.  The  parent  bird  was 
shot  for  identification.  Nest  No.  3  was  not  far  away  in  a  more 
open  place  in  the  same  patch  of  reeds.  It  was  well  made  of 
strips  and  broken  pieces  of  the  reeds  mixed  with  down  and  pro- 
fusely lined  with  down  around  the  edges.  The  nest  contained 
10  eggs  in  which  incubation  was  considerably  advanced.  The 
location  and  structure  of  the  nest  is  illustrated  in  the  photograph 
(Plate  V,  Fig.  i). 

The  other  four  nests  were  found  on  a  neighboring  island,  some- 
what smaller,  about  two  acres  in  extent,  high  and  rocky  at  one 
end  with  thick  clumps  of  wild  rose  bushes  growing  among  numer- 
ous boulders,  and  flat  at  the  other  end  partially  covered  with 
prairie  grass  and  partially  bare,  except  for  scattered  clumps  of 
rank  weeds.  About  100  pairs  of  Ring-billed  Gulls  were  breeding 
on  this  island  and  large  numbers  of  Common  Terns.  Two  of  the 
Gadwalls'  nests  were  in  the  prairie  grass  and  two  were  in  small 
clumps  of  the  rank  weeds.  One  of  these  latter  two  is  now  in  my 
collection ;  it  was  well  made  of  dry  grass  and  weed  stems  and 
thickly  lined  with  dark  gray  down,  particularly  around  the  edges : 
it  contained  1 1  nearly  fresh  eggs  of  the  Gadwall  and  one  egg  of 
the  Lesser  Scaup  Duck,  which  was  breeding  abundantly  on  both 
of  these  islands. 

Baldpates  were  also  breeding  abundantly  here  and  we  experi- 
enced considerable  difficulty,  at  first,  in  identifying  the  nests  of 
the  Gadwall.  These  ducks  are  all  close  sitters,  and  after  shooting 
a  few  birds  we  soon  learned  to  identify  them  as  we  flushed  them 
from  the  nests.  The  females  of  the  two  species  resemble  each 
other  very  closely,  but  the  Gadwall  is  considerably  darker  on  the 
back  and  rump,  whereas  the  Baldpate  is  lighter  and  shows  con- 
spicuous light  patches  in  the  wings  as  she  Hies  away.  There  is  also 
a  great  similarity  between  the  eggs  of  the  two  species,  but  there 
is  a  slight  and  fairly  constant  difference;  the  Gadwall's  eggs  are 
nearly  oval  in    shape,  shorter  and  more  rounded  than  those  of  the 
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Baldpates,  and  of  a  dull  creamy  white  color,  whiter  and  less  creamy 
than  the  Baldpates'.  The  down  in  the  nest  of  the  Gadwall  is  also 
somewhat  darker  than  in  that  of  the  Baldpate.  But  these  differ- 
ences are  slight  and  variations  bring  the  species  vcr}'  close 
together,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  shoot  the  bird  or  have  a  clear 
view  of  her  to  make  indentification  sure. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  measurements  of  2 1  eggs 
in  my  collection:  Length,  2.18  to  2.00;  breadth,  1.59  to  1.52; 
average.  2.08  by  1.55  inches. 

Mareca  americana  {Gmci.).     Baldpate. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  lakes  this  is  a  very  common  species, 
where  it  breeds  abundantly  on  the  islands  with  the  foregoing 
species.  We  found  no  less  than  15  nests  of  this  species  on  these 
islands  on  June  1 5,  and  probably  there  were  more  nests  which 
we  did  not  find,  as  it  was  raining  very  hard  when  we  explored  the 
island  where  they  were  breeding  most  abundantly,  so  we  made 
only  a  hurried  search  of  about  half  an  hour,  finding  1 2  nests  in 
this  short  time.  The  Baldpate  is  a  late  breeder,  very  few  of  the 
eggs  being  laid  before  June  i,  and  the  majority  of  the  sets  arc  not 
completed  until  the  second  week  in  June  or  later.  The  nests  are 
all  built  on  dry  ground  in  a  slight  hollow  generally  well  lined  with 
bits  of  dry  grass  and  weed  stems,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  light 
gray  down  surrounding  the  eggs  which  increases  in  quantity  as 
incubation  advances.  The  bird  frequently  covers  the  eggs  with 
the  down  when  she  leaves  the  nest,  completely  concealing  them 
and  making  the  nest  almost  invisible  even  in  an  o\itx\  situation. 
The  eggs,  which  are  from  8  to  12  in  number,  are  creamy  while  in 
color,  varying  from  deep  cream  to  nearly  white,  and  are  in  shape 
nearly  elliptical  ovate.  The  shell  is  clear,  smooth,  rather  thin 
and  somewhat  glossy,  resembling  in  color  and  texture  certain 
tyiK's  of  hen's  eggs.  The  eggs  closely  resemble  those  of  theGad- 
wall,  but  are  generally  more  elongated  and  of  a  purer,  deeper 
cream  color.  The  female  Baldpate  can  also  be  distinguished 
from  the  female  Gadwall  by  its  lighter  color  and  whitish  wing 
patches. 

The  description  of  a  few  types  of  nests  of  the  Baldpate  may  be 
of  interest ;  these  were  all  found  on  the  island  referred  to  above. 
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Nest  No.  I,  May  31,  1901,  was  in  the  centre  of  a  thick  clump 
of  golden-rod  growing  on  the  beach  ;  it  was  lined  with  dried 
leaves  and  rubbish,  with  very  little  down  around  the  eight  fresh 
eggs.     This  nest  is  shown  in  the  photograph  (Plate  V,  Fig,  2), 

Nest  No.  2y  May  31,  1901,  was  in  the  centre  of  a  clump  of 
thistles  near  the  upper  edge  of  a  stony  beach ;  it  contmined  eight 
fresh  eggs  which  were  laid  on  the  bare  stones,  one  of  them  plainly 
visible  in  the  centre  of  the  nest,  and  surrounded  by  a  little  down. 
Although  we  flushed  the  bird  from  the  nest  the  set  was  incomplete, 
for  we  found  10  eggs  in  this  nest  on  June  15.  The  photograph 
(Plate  VI,  Fig.  i)  illustrates  this  nest. 

Nest  No.  3,  May  31,  1901,  11  eggs,  was  on  the  higher  part  of 
another  island  in  rather  tall  prairie  grass ;  it  was  profusely  lined 
with  down,  mixed  with  bits  of  dry  grass  and  weeds.  The  set 
must  have  been  complete  even  at  this  early  date  for  some  of  the 
eggs  were  heavily  incubated.  The  accompanying  photograph 
(Plate  VI,  Fig.  2)  gives  a  fair  idea  of  this  nest. 

On  this  same  island  we  found  another  nest  containing  10  eggs, 
well  concealed  among  the  *  queen  of  the  prairie '  reeds.  The 
same  day  on  the  third  island  we  found  four  more  nests ;  one  set 
of  six  eggs  and  one  of  eight  eggs,  were  well  concealed  under  the 
wild  rose  bushes,  one  set  of  10  eggs  in  the  prairie  grass,  and  a 
set  of  1 1  eggs  under  a  little  dead  brush  in  the  open,  completely 
covered  with  the  down  which  served  to  conceal  them  admirably, 
though  in  plain  sight.  The  twelve  nests  found  on  this  island  on 
June  15,  were  mostly  under  the  rose  bushes  among  the  rocks  and 
contained  from  9  to  1 1  eggs.  One  of  these  nests  also  contained 
a  White-winged  Scoter's  egg  and  one  an  tgg  of  the  Lesser  Scaup 
Duck,  both  of  which  species  were  nesting  on  the  island. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  measurements  of  24 
eggs  in  my  collection:  Length,  2.37  to  2.03;  breadth,  1.60  to 
1.47  ;  average,  2.17  by  1.53  inches. 

( To  be  continued, ) 
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A    PRELIMINARY   LIST   OF   THE   SUMMER   BIRDS 
OF   MOUNT   MANSFIELD,  VERMONT. 

BY    ARTHUR    H.    HOWELL. 

In  selecting  a  desirable  point  in  northern  New  England  to 
study  the  bird  life,  I  chose  Mt.  Mansfield  for  the  double  reason 
that  it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  that 
its  fauna  is  comparatively  little  known.  Indeed,  our  knowledge 
of  the  avifauna  of  the  entire  northern  portion  of  the  State  is  very 
limited,  for  although  two  State  lists  of  birds  have  been  published, 
neither  of  them  meets  the  requirements  of  a  modern  scientific  list 
compiled  from  authentic  records.  The  first,  by  Zadoch  Thomp- 
son, published  in  1842,  is  long  since  out  of  date^ ;  the  second,  by 
Dr.  Hiram  A.  Cutting,  is  a  nominal  list  of  191  species,  many  of 
which  are  evidently  admitted  on  insufficient  evidence.  The  anno- 
tations consist,  in  the  main,  of  very  general  statements,  and  con- 
tain numerous  glaring  inaccuracies.^ 

Numerous  scattered  notes  from  the  State  have  appeared  in  the 
ornithological  magazines,  but  the  only  faunal  list  is  that  by  Dr.  F. 
H.  Knowlton,  treating  of  the  birds  of  Brandon.3  Brandon  lies  in 
the  west-central  portion  of  the  State,  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  and 
the  list  is  therefore  valuable  as  indicating  the  fauna  of  the 
Alleghanian  portions  of  the  State.  It  furnishes  very  little  infor- 
mation, however,  concerning  the  birds  that  breed  in  the  Canadian 
zone,  and  since  it  was  published  in  a  local  newspaper,  is  quite  in- 
accessible to  all  but  a  very  few  persons. 

The  list  herewith  presented  is  intended  to  be  merely  a  prelim- 
inary one,  and  is  offered  chiefly  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  ranges  of  Canadian  species.  I  made  two 
trips  to  Mt.  Mansfield,  the  first  in  1899,  from  June  14  to  24,  the 
second  in  1900,    from  June  23  to  July  2.     Observations  covering 

iSee  History  of  Vermont,  Natural,  Civil  and  Statistical,  pp.  56-112.  Bur- 
lington, 1S42. 

*  See  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Vermont,  Kighth  Vermont  Agric.  Report, 
pp.  211-229.     Montpelier,  1884. 

'See  *The  Brandon  Union,'  Dec.  13,  1878;  revised  list,  Feb.  10,  1882. 
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such  a  limited  period  arc  necessarily  incomplete,  and  I  am  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  supplement  my  notes  by  those  of  Mrs.  Carrie 
E.  Straw,  who  resides  in  Stowe,  five  miles  from  the  mountain.  I 
am  indebted,  also,  to  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey  and  to  Mr.  Clayton  E. 
Stone,  for  notes  on  Mansfield  birds. 

Mr.  Torrey  has  written  a  charming  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
mountain,  in  which  he  mentions  more  or  less  casually  eleven 
species,  giving  considerable  space  to  Bicknell's  Thrush  (under 
the  name  of  the  Gray-cheeked)  and  several  other  characteristic 
species.  His  article,*  and  a  note  of  his  on  Bicknell's  Thrush  in 
'The  Auk,' 2  seem  to  be  the  only  published  records  from  this 
region. 

The  mountain  rises  abruptly  from  the  Champlain  Valley,  some 
twenty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  about 
thirty-five  miles  south  of  the  Canadian  boundar)'.  It  extends 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  is  made  up  of  two  principal  peaks, 
united  by  a  comparatively  level  ridge  about  two  miles  in  length  — 
"the  ridge-pole  of  Vermont,"  Mr.  Torrey  styles  it.  The  northern 
peak  is  the  higher,  its  altitude,  as  determined  by  the  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  being  4364  feet.  Viewed  from  the  east, 
the  profile  of  the  mountain  presents  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  man's  face  turned  to  the  sky.  This  fancy  has  given  rise  to  the 
local  names  for  the  peaks,  the  southern  one  being  'The  Nose/ 
the  northern  one,  *  The  Chin.' 

On  the  northeast,  separating  Mansfield  from  Sterling  Moun- 
tain, is  Smugglers'  Notch,  a  famous  collecting  ground  for  the 
botanists  since  Pringle  made  known  the  resources  of  its  rugged 
cliffs.  Though  of  less  interest  than  the  mountain  proper,  the 
Notch  proved  a  fruitful  locality  for  birds,  as  well  as  for  mammals 
and  plants.  Several  species  of  birds,  notably  the  Mourning 
Warbler  and  the  Solitary  Vireo,  were  found  almost  exclusively  in 
this  region.  The  summit  yielded  a  number  of  species  not  found 
at  lower  altitudes,  among  which  Bicknell's  Thnish  was  the  com- 
monest and  most  interesting. 

On    the    southeast    lies    Stowe   Valley,  whence    a  wagon  road 

•  Sec  '  The  Fool- Path  Way,'  pp.  90-1 10. 
«Vol.  VII,  p.  194. 
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ascends  the  mountain,  reaching  the  summit  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff  which  forms  *  The  Nose.'  I  was  located  during  both  of  my 
trips  at  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Harlow,  which  stands  on  a  small 
plateau  or  step  of  the  mountain,  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
valley  proper,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  the  point  where  the 
road  enters  the  forest. 

The  altitudes  given  in  the  present  paper  are  only  approximately 
correct,  since  I  have  the  exact  figures  for  only  two  points :  Stowe 
Valley  (548  ft),  and  the  summit  of  '  The  Chin,'  (4364  ft.).  The 
woods  at  the  east  base  of  the  riiountain  along  the  Smugglers' 
Notch  road,  are  assumed  to  be  at  about  1000  feet  altitude;  the 
ridge  at  the  point  where  the  wagon  road  terminates  (frequently 
referred  to  as  *  the  summit ')  is  probably  about  4000  feet. 

The  Mansfield  region,  in  its  faunal  relationships,  is  almost  pure 
Canadian,  the  few  Alleghanian  species  found  in  the  valley  being 
extremely  rare. 

The  following  mammals,  nearly  all  of  them  characteristic  of  the 
Canadian  zone,  were  the  most  common  species : 

Sciurus  hudsonicus  gymnicus  —  Red  Squirrel. 

Tamias  striaius  lysteri — Northern  Chipmunk. 

Peromy sens  canadensis — Canadian  White-footed  Mouse. 

Evotomys  gapperi —  Red-backed  Vole. 

Zapus  insignis  —  Woodland  Jumping  Mouse. 

Zapus  hudsonius —  Meadow  Jumping  Mouse. 

Erethizon  dorsatus  —  Canada  Porcupine. 

Lcpus  americanus  —  Varying  Hare. 

Blarina  breruauda  —  Short-tailed  Shrew. 

Sorex  fumcus  —  Smoky  Shrew. 

Sorex  persona f us  —  Masked  Shrew. 

The  flora  has  been  so  thoroughly  treated  in  several  botanical 
papers  *  that  I  need  do  no  more  here  than  refer  to  the  character- 
istic trees.  The  forest  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a 
heavy  mixed  growth  of  deciduous  trees,  widi  a  good  sprinkling  of 
evergreens.  The  commonest  species  are  the  sugar  maple  {Acer 
saccharitm)^  beech  {Fagus  amcricana),  yellow  birch  {Betula  Itttea), 


iSee  especially  *  The  Klora  of  Mt.  Mansfield,'   Bot.  Gazette,   XX,  pp.  72- 
75  (1895)- 
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paper  birch  {Betula  papyriferd) ,  red  spruce  {Picea  rubra) ,  hem- 
lock {Tsuga  canadensis)  and  balsam  fir  {Abies  balsamea). 

The  undergrowth,  in  places  quite  dense,  is  made  up  of  the  young 
trees  of  the  above  named  species,  with  the  addition  of  the  mountain 
maple  {Acer  spicatum),  striped  maple  {Acer  pennsylvanicum)^ 
'witch-hopple'  {Viburnum  alnifolium)^  etc.  This  mixed  growth 
covers  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain,  the  maples,  beeches  and 
hemlocks  becoming  less  numerous  at  the  higher  altitudes,  until 
at  about  3000  feet,  they  entirely  disappear,  and  the  forest  is  com- 
posed of  spruces  and  firs  with  a  few  birches  intermixed.  A  dense 
growth  of  stunted  spruces  and  firs  covers  the  more  sheltered  p>or- 
tions  of  the  summit,  and  reaches  well  down  toward  the  Notch. 
Alders  {AInus  alnobetula)  grow  abundantly,  both  at  the  summit  and 
on  the  less  precipitous  cliffs  in  the  Notch. 

In  the  list  which  follows,  the  species  preceded  by  an  asterisk 
are  given  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Straw.  Among  the  birds  which 
I  confidently  expected  to  find,  but  did  not,  are  the  Olive-sided 
Flycatcher  and  the  Winter  Wren,  both  of  them  common  species 
in  the  Franconia  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire. 

1.  ♦Ardea  herodias.     Great  Blue  Heron.  — Rare  and  local. 

2.  Actitis  macularia.  Spotted  Sandpiper.  —  A  few  seen  along  the 
streams  in  the  vallev. 

3.  Bonasa  umbellus  togata.  Canadian  Rvffed  Groise.  —  Qiiite 
numerous,  both  in  the  valley  and  on  the  mountain  throughout  the  Cana- 
dian zone.  Those  observed  were  chieflv  females  with  young,  for  whose 
safety  they  showed  great  solicitude.  Although  no  specimens  were 
secured,  it  is  safe  to  refer  the  birds  to  the  Canadian  form. 

4.  Falco  sparverius.  Sparrow  Hawk. — One  observed  in  the  maple 
woods  near  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

5.  *  Megascops  asio.     Screech  Owl.  —  Common  resident. 

6.  *  Bubo  virginianus.     Great   Horned  Owl.  —  Resident. 

7.  •  Coccyzus  erythropthalmus.     Black-billed  Cuckoo.  —  Common. 

8.  •  Ceryle  alcyon.     Kingfisher.  —  Common. 

9.  Dryobates  villosus.  Hairy  Woodpecker. — A  single  specimen 
was  noted  on  the  mountain,  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  tall  timber. 

10.  •  Dryobates  pubesccns  medianus.  Downy  Woodpecker. —  Not 
uncommon. 

11.  Sphyrapicus  varius.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.  —  Two  were 
seen  in  the  valley  (one  in  Stowe  village),  and  a  few  in  the  maples  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

12.  Ceophlceus    pileatus   abieticola.       Northern    Pileated    Wood- 
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PECKER.  —  Mr.  Cla>'ton  E.  Stone  of  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  writes  me  that  he 
*'  saw  two  of  these  birds  in  the  fall  of  '98,  and  heard  several  others,  one  in 
Johnson,  and  two  in  Craftsbury."  They  doubtless  occur  in  the  environs 
of  Mansfield. 

13.  *  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  Red-headed  Woodpecker.  — 
Mrs.  Straw  says  of  this  bird  :    **  rare;  saw  tw^o  in  June,  1896." 

14.  *  Colaptes  auratus  luteus.     Northern  Flicker. — Common. 

15.  *  Antrostomus  vociferus.     Whip-poor-will.  —  Rare  and  local. 

16.  *  Chordeiles  virginianus.     Nighthawk.  —  Not  common. 

17.  Chsetura  pelagica.  Chimney  Swift.  —  Common;  occurs  on  the 
mountain  nearly  to  the  summit. 

18.  Trochiluscolubris.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird.  —  Numerous 
in  the  maple  woods  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  I  noticed  several  fe- 
males stealing  the  cotton  which  I  had  placed  on  the  bushes  to  mark  my 
mammal  traps. 

19.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.     Kingbird.  —  Not  uncommon  in  the  valley. 

20.  Myiarchus  crlnitus.  Crested  Flycatcher.  —  I  thought  I  heard 
the  notes  of  this  bird  on  two  or  three  occasions,  but  was  not  near  enough 
to  make  the  record  certain.      Mrs.  Straw  has  observed  them  a  few  times. 

21.  » Sayomis  phcebe.     Phcebe.  —  Common. 

22.  Contopus  vlrens.  Wood  Pewee.  —  A  few  were  heard  in  the  valley 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  others  at  about  2000  feet. 

23.  Bmpidonax  flaviventris.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher.  —  This 
species  inhabits  the  deep  woods  well  up  the  mountain  side  (approximately 
from  2500  to  3500  feet  altitude).  On  these  steep  slopes,  shaded  by  a  dense 
growth  of  spruces,  and  strewn  with  immense  moss-covered  logs  and  huge 
bowlders,  the  birds  find  a  congenial  home.  Of  inconspicuous  appearance 
and  without  any  very  characteristic  notes,  they  do  not  readily  attract  atten- 
tion. I  observed  them  but  three  or  four  times,  and  secured  only  one, 
shot  from  a  tall  dead  tree  standing  by  the  side  of  the  mountain  road. 

24.  Empidonax  traillii  alnorum.  Aldkr  Flycatcher. — Apparently 
rare,  as  I  saw  but  two  or  three,  these  in  a  wet  scrubby  pasture  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain ;  one  specimen  was  secured.  Their  notes  are  not  loud, 
but  are  recognizably  different  from  those  of  the  other  Flycatchers. 

25.  Empidonax  minimus.  Least  Flycatcher. — Common;  their 
sharp  notes  were  frequently  heard  at  various  points  in  Stowe  Valley. 

26.  *Otocori8  alpestris  praticola.  Prairie  Horned  Lark.  —  Mrs. 
Straw  reports  that  these  birds  have  appeared  in  some  numbers  in  Stowe 
Valley  within  quite  recent  years,  having  been  first  noticed  in  1898.  The 
present  season  (1901)  several  pairs  have  nested  and  as  many  as  25  young 
have  been  seen.     They  disappeared  early  in  July.* 

27.  Cyanocitta  cristata.  Blue  Jay.  —  Observed  sparingly  from  the 
base  of  the  mountain  to  about  3000  feet  altitude. 

* 

1  Concerning  the  eastward  extension  of  their  breeding  range,  compare  Faxon 
and  Hoffman,  *  The  Birds  of  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,'  p.  32. 
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28.  Perisoreus  canadensis.  Canada  Jay.  —  Mr.  Bradford  Torre v  re- 
cords one  seen  on  the  mountain.^     1  did  not  observe  the  species. 

29.  Corvus  americanus.     American  Crow.     Common. 

30.  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.  Bobolink.  — Numerous  in  the  meadows 
of  the  vallev. 

31.  Molothrus  ater.  Cowbird.  —  Not  common.  Observed  only  once 
—  at  Moscow,  seven  miles  from  the  mountain. 

32.  Agelaius  phceniceus.  Red-winged  Blackbird.  —  Said  to  be  quite 
common.     1  observed  them  in  small  numbers  at  Moscow. 

33.  Icterus  galbula.  Baltimore  Oriole.  —  Rare  and  local ;  seen 
chiefly  in  the  village  streets. 

34.  Carpodacus  purpureus.  Purple  Finch. —  Not  very  common,  though 
I  saw  them  several  times  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  also  part  way  up. 

35.  Loxia  (curvirostra  minor?)  Crossbill. —  I  observed  (in  1899) 
several  flocks  of  a  dozen  or  more  Crossbills,  probably  of  this  species,  fly- 
ing  about  over  the  summit.  They  were  very  restless,  and  never  alighted 
near  enough  for  positive  identification. 

36.  Astragalinus  tristis.  American  Goldfinch.  — Common  in  Stowe 
Valley. 

37.  Spinus  pinus.  Pine  Siskin. — Three  or  four  observed  in  the 
small  spruces  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  They  were  quite 
unsuspicious,  allowing  me  to  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  them. 

38.  Pooecetes  gramineus.  Vesper  Sparrow.  —  Abundant;  the  com- 
monest singer  in  the  valley. 

39.  Ammodramus  sandwichensis  savanna.  Savanna  Sparrow. — 
In  1899,  several  pairs  were  breeding  in  the  pastures  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  ;  in  1900,  I  noted  the  species  but  once  or  twice. 

40.  *  Ammodramus  savannarum  passerinus.  Grasshopper  Spar- 
row. —  Mrs.  Straw  says  of  this  species:  "First  seen  June  5,  1S99  — 
remained  all  summer." 

41 .  Zonotnchia  albicoUis.  White-throated  Sparrow.  —  The  White- 
throat  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  characteristic  birds  of  the 
region.  Although  heard  occasionally  at  the  ba>c  of  the  mountain,  it  is 
on  the  bleak  and  wind-swept  stretches  near  the  summit  that  his  clear 
notes  ring  out  most   frequently,  and  with  greatest  effect. 

42.  Spizella  socialis.     Chipping  Sparrow.  —  Common  in  the  vallev. 

43.  *  Spizella  pusilla.  Field  Sparrow.  —  Mrs.  Straw  reports  it  as  a 
regular  breeder,  she  having  found  the  nest  both  in  1898  and  1899. 

44.  Junco  hyemalis.  SLATK-fOLORKD  Juxco.  —  Like  the  White- 
throat,  the  Junco  is  common  at  various  points  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  to  the  summit,  but  is  rather  more  abundant  than  the  former 
at  the  lower  levels.  I  frecjuently  saw  them  tlying  about  on  the  highest 
part  of  -The  Chin.' 

^  The  Foot  Path  Way,  p.  100. 
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45.  Melospiza  melodia.     Song   Sparrow.  —  Common   in  the  valley. 

46.  Zamelodia  ludoviciana.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.  —  Noted  sev- 
eral times  in  the  maple  woods  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  once  (a 
breeding  pair)  at  an  altitude  of  about  2000  feet. 

47.  Cyanospiza  cyanea.  Indigo  Bird.  —  Observed  a  few  times  in 
Stowe  Valley ;  said  to  be  not  uncommon. 

48.  Piranga  erythromelas.  Scarlet  Tanager.  —  I  heard  the  notes 
of  the  Tanager  a  number  of  times  in  the  woods  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

49.  Chelidon  erythrogaster.  Barn  Swallow.  —  Common  in  the 
valley. 

50.  *  Clivicola  riparia.     Bank  Swallow.  —  Common. 

51.  Ampelis  cedrorum.  Cedar  Bird.  —  Said  to  be  common.  I 
observed  them  but  once — four  individuals  on  a  dead  tree  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain. 

5^.  *  Lanius  ludovicianus  migrans.  Migrant  Shrike.  —  Rare  and 
local.  Mrs.  Straw  saw  young  birds  June  23,  1896  ;  the  species  nested  the 
two  following  seasons. 

53.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Red-eyed  Vireo.  —  Common  in  the  valley  and 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  to  at  least  2500  feet  altitude. 

54.  Vireo  gilvus.     Warbling  Vireo.  —  A  few  heard  in  Stowe  Valley. 

55.  Vireo  solitarius.  Solitary  Vireo.  —  None  were  observed  in 
1899,  b"t  very  possibly  they  were  overlooked.  In  1900, 1  heard  them  a 
number  of  times,  and  after  some  difficulty,  secured  one  specimen  —  a 
breeding  female. 

Although  the  males  move  about  considerably  while  feeding  and  sing- 
ing, they  were  apparently  confined  to  three  localities,  a  half  mile  or 
more  apart,  and  I  concluded  that  there  were  probably  but  three  pairs 
breeding  in  the  section  of  country  that  1  explored.  Their  habitat  is  the 
heavy  mixed  growth,  at  the  east  base  of  the  mountain  ;  the  specimen 
taken  was  on  a  dry  ridge  clothed  with  spruces,  firs,  and  hemlocks. 
They  are  rather  shy,  and  have  a  habit  of  moving  restlessly  from  point  to 
point,  always  keeping  well  out  of  eight,  but  singing  at  frequent  intervals. 

56.  *  Mniotilta  varia.     Black-and-white  Warbler.  —  Common. 

57.  Helminthophila  rubricapilla.  Nashville  Warbler.  —  Several 
times  I  heard  a  song  from  the  spruces  near  the  top  of  the  mountain 
(3500  feet)  which  I  feel  sure  came  from  this  species,  though  I  was  unable 
to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  the  singer.  Mr.  Torrev  writes  me  that  he  heard 
several  during  his  visit. 

58.  Compsothlypis  americana  usnese.  Parula  Warbler.  —  Quite 
common,  inhabiting  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  to  about  2500  feet 
altitude. 

59.  Dendroica  sestiva.  Yellow  Warbler.  —  Not  uncommon  in  the 
vallev. 

60.  Dendroica  caenilescens.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. — 
Very  common    on  the    lower  slopes  of   the  mountain  from  the  base  to 
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about  2000  feet.  They  inhabit  the  more  open  deciduous  woods,  the 
males  singing  most  frequently  about  the  openings  where  a  few  trees 
have  been  cut  out,  and  sprouts  and  fallen  logs  cover  the  ground.  I 
started  a  female  from  a  little  bush  on  the  edge  of  a  clearing,  where  she 
had  commenced  to  build  her  nest,  a  foot  above  the  ground. 

6i.  Dendroica  coronata.  Myrtle  Warbler.  —  Quite  common  in  the 
stunted  spruces  at  the  summit,  but  not  observed  elsewhere. 

62.  Dendroica  maculosa.  Magnolia  Warbler.  —  Heard  sparingly 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  They  inhabit,  among  other  places,  the 
small  firs  and  spruces  on  the  edges  of  the  pastures. 

63.  Dendroica  pennsylvanica.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler.  —  Com- 
mon in  the  open  spots  about  the  edges  of  the  woods  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  for  a  short  distance  up  the  slopes. 

64.  Dendroica  striata.  Black-poll  Warbler.  —  Numerous  in  the 
region  of  stunted  trees  on  the  upper  slopes,  though  none  were  seen  on 
the  extreme  summit.  They  sang  usually  on  the  tops  of  the  spruces,  and 
from  these  breezy  heights,  the  song  sounded  even  weaker  than  when  »*e 
hear  it  from  passing  migrants  in  the  low  country. 

65.  Dendroica  blackburnise.  Blackburnian  Warbler.  —  Fairly 
common,  ranging  apparently  with  the  hemlocks  (for  which  they  show  a 
decided  preference)  from  the  base  to  about  2500  feet. 

66.  Dendroica  virens.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler.  —  Less 
common  than  the  preceding  species  ;  it  occupies  much  the  same  area, 
but  ranges  a  little  higher. 

67.  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  Ovenbird.  —  Perhaps  the  commonest  and 
most  conspicuous  bird  in  the  open  maple  woods  on  the  lower  slopes; 
does  not  range  much  above  2000  feet.  Several  nests  were  found  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  mountain  road. 

68.  Geothlypis  Philadelphia.  Mourning  Warbler. — Qiiite  com- 
mon in  the  brushy  clearings  and  thickets  around  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. I  shot  one  in  the  thick  woods  a  short  distance  up  the  slope,  but 
nearly  all  that  I  noted  were  along  the  road  leading  through  Smugglers' 
Notch. 

Thev  are  cxtrcmelv  shv,  and  onlv  two  or  three  times  was  I  able  to  oh- 
tain  even  a  glimpse  of  them,  although  by  approaching  stealthily,  I  could 
get  fairly  close.  The  song  is  characteristic,  though  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Kentuckv  Warbler. 

69.  Geothlypis  trichas.  Maryland  Ykllow-throat.  —  Observed  a 
few  times  in  Stowe  \'alley;  said  to  be  not  uncommon. 

70.  Wilsonia  canadensis.  Canadian  Warhler.  —  Common  in  the 
thickets  in  the  deciduous  woods,  ranging  nearly  throughout  the  Canadian 
zone.  Although  they  keep  well  concealed  in  the  shrubbery  and  do  not 
move  about  much,  their  odd  song,  uttered  at  frequent  intervals,  serves  to 
indicate  their  presence. 

71.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Redstart.  —  Seen  but  twice  —  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain. 
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72.  Galeoscoptes  carolinensis.  Catbird.  —  Occurs  rather  commonly 
along  the  streams  in  the  valley. 

•  ■ 

73.  *  Troglodytes  aedon.  House  Wren.  —  Rare  ;  Mrs.  Straw  reports 
that  she  has  not  seen  them  for  a  number  of  vears. 

74.  Anorthura  hyemalis.  Winter  Wren.  —  Mr.  Torrey  writes  me 
that  he  noted  them  several  times  during  his  visit  in  1885,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountain.  I  was  disappointed  not  to  find  them,  but  I  am 
certain  they  were  not  there  in  1899  or  1900,  for  although  the  birds  might 
be  overlooked,  the  song  is  not  likely  to  escape  notice. 

75.  Certhia  familiaris  americana.  Brown  Creeper. —  Only  one  ob- 
served, near  the  upper  edge  of  the  timber. 

76.  *Sitta    carolinensis.    White-breasted   Nuthatch.  —  Common. 

77.  Sitta  canadensis.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  —  Observed  but 
once  —  a  little  group  of  four  in  the  spruces  near  the  summit. 

78.  Parus  atricapillus.  Chickadee.  —  Fairly  common  on  the  lower 
slopes. 

79.  Regulus  satrapa.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. — Their  song 
was  heard  on  several  occasions  in  the  heavv  timber  at  the  base  and  once 
at  about  2500  feet  altitude.  It  is  a  prolonged  bubbling  warble,  rather 
lacking  in  musical  quality. 

80.  Hylocichla  mustelina.  Wood  Thrush.  —  In  1899,  I  heard  the 
song  and  alarm  note  of  this  species  several  times,  in  the  damp  maple 
woods  at  the  base.  Once  I  saw  the  bird  near  enough  to  recognize  it,  but 
did  not  secure  it.  I  think  there  were  at  least  two  pairs  nesting  there  that 
year,  but  in  1900  I  could  find  no  trace  of  them,  nor  have  they  been 
observed  in  Stowe  Valley  by  Mrs.  Straw,  so  they  are  probably  irregular 
in  their  occurrence  there.^ 

81.  Hylocichla  fuscescens.  Wilson's  Thrush.  —  Common  in  the 
valley ;  I  heard  them  most  often  in  the  alders  along  the  streams,  but  they 
also  occupy  the  maple  woods  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  in  company 
with  the  Olive-backs  and  the  Wood  Thrushes. 

82.  Hylocichla  alicise  bicknelli.  Bicknell's  Thrush.  —  This  is  the 
commonest  and  most  characteristic  species  at  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  is  really  abundant  in  the  extensive  tracts  of  stunted  firs  and 
Spruces  surrounding  the  northern  peak  (*The  Nose ')  and  its  range  extends 
down  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  tall  timber  —  to  about  3000  feet  altitude 
—  where  it  overlaps  the  range  of  the  Olive-back. 

During  the  seven  trips  that  I  made  to  the  summit,  I  was  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  a  sight  of  the  birds,  and  although  I  frequently  heard  them 
all  about  me,  so  shy  were   they  that  I  saw  them  probably  less   than  a 

« 

^  That  their  occarrence  in  northern  Vermont  is  not  unusual  is  evidenced  by 
a  record  from  Willoughby  Lake,  by  F.  H.  Allen  (St.  Johnsbury,  '  Caledonian,' 
Sept.  II,  1896;  quoted  by  Faxon  and  Hoffman  in  •Birds  of  Berkshire  Co., 
Mass.,'  p.  10). 
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dozen  times.  The  glimpses  I  had  of  them  were  either  at  long  range,  or 
cut  short  by  the  sudden  departure  of  the  bird  into  the  dense  cover  of  the 
evergreens,  so  that  close  study  of  their  habits  was  impossible. 

This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey, 
who  visited  the  mountain  in  i88>.  He  savs  they  were  **  never  out  of  hear- 
ing  and  seldom  long  out  of  sight,  even  from  the  door  step."*  Hir  visit, 
however,  was  at  the  time  the  young  were  leaving  the  nest,  while  I  was 
there  during  the  period  of  incubation,  which  may  account  for  the  diricr- 
ence  in  their  familiaritv.  His  surmise,  based  on  the  testimonv  of  a 
friend,  that  the  birds  had  left  the  mountain  the  following  year  would 
seem  to  be  disproved  by  my  experience.  It  is  very  improbable  that  a 
species  so  well  established  would  entirely  desert  a  favorable  locality  for 
no  apparent  cause  ;  it  seems  more  likely  that  his  friend  for  some  reason 
had  overlooked  them. 

They  sing  at  any  time  of  day,  though  most  frequently  toward  evening. 
The  song  is  quite  unlike  any  of  the  other  thrush  songs,  resembling  the 
Veery's  somewhat  in  form,  though  not  in  quality  of  tone,  which  is  like 
that  of  a  fine,  high-pitched  reed.  It  is  not  so  loud,  or  so  clear  as  either 
the  Olive-back's  or  the  Veery's,  and  unlike  the  former,  does  not  change 
its  pitch  perceptibly.  The  syllables  we^-d-wee-tt-weZ-cAhcAUwe^^  whistled 
through  the  closed  teeth,  will  give  a  faint  conception  of  its  character. 
The  opening  notes,  wee-a^  repeated  two  or  three  times,  are  smooth  and 
flowinjjj,  and  are  followed  by  two  staccato  notes ;  the  closing  note 
resembles  the  opening  ones,  and  is  without  special  emphasis.  The 
last  three  notes  taken  together  form  the  characteristic  portion  of  the 
song,  and  are  frequently  given  by  themselves  without  the  prelude. 

I  am  aware  that  the  above  description  of  the  song  differs  in  some  respect •» 
from  that  s^ivcn  by  Mr.  Brewster,  but  it  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  the 
birds  of  another  colony  should  sing  a  somewhat  different  song.  The  call 
note,  which  is  frequently  uttered,  sometimes  from  a  lofty  perch,  thouu^h 
usually  in  the  thicket,  is  a  rather  harsh  cheep.  I  did  not  hear  the  Vecry 
note,  pheti,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Brewster. 

83.  Hylocichla  ustulata  swainsonii.  Olive-b.ukkd  Tmrish.  —  This 
is  the  commonest  Thrush  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mount;«in,  ranging 
fioin  tlie  base  to  the  upper  li»nits  of  the  heavy  timber,  above  which  it  i-* 
replaced  bv  hicknelli.  Althouyli  (juite  shy,  and  therefore  rarely  seen,  its 
beautiful  rich  soiii;  —  in  my  opinion  second  only  to  that  of  the  Hermit  — 
was  heard  at  trenuent  intervals  during  my  trips  up  the  mountain,  some- 
tinu's  as  many  as  three  of  the  singers  being  within  hearing  at  once. 

■S4.  Hylocichla  aonalaschkae  pallasii.  IIkrmit  Thrush.  —  During 
in\  first  visit  to  tlie  mountain  in  iS</^,  I  listened  in  vain  for  the  Hermits, 
and  in  h/x).  I  lieani  Inii  one.  They  are  certainly  not  numerous  at  the 
base  of  tlie  mountain  where  I  stayed,  and  I  am  (juite  sure  there  were  none 


*  The  Foot-I'ath  Way,  p.  95,  1896. 
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on  the  mountain  or  along  the  Notch  road.  Mr.  Torrev  writes  me,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  1885,  he  heard  the  Hermit  near  the 
summit,  "  singing  freely." 

Mrs.  Straw  reports  them  as  rather  common  at  certain  points  lower 
down  the  vallev. 

85.  Merula  mignratoria.  American  Robin.  —  Abundant,  especially  in 
the  valley.  I  was  surprised  to  observe  a  good  many  in  the  heavy  timber 
along  the  Notch  road,  far  from  clearings.     I  saw  one  also  at  the  summit. 

86.  Sialia  sialis.  Bluebird.  —  Rather  uncommon;  observed  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  and  at  Moscow. 


THE  ALDER  FLYCATCHER   {EMPIDONAX  TRAILLII 

ALNORUM)    AS   A   SUMMER   RESIDENT  OF 

EASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY    J.     A.  FARLEY. 

Certain  facts  in  the  life-history  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher  con- 
tribute to  create  the  general  impression  that  the  bird  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  summer  resident  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  Its 
chosen  haunts  are  not  too  often  in  the  eye  of  the  world ;  it  is  not 
a  vociferous  species;  and  its  manner  of  securing  an  existence 
keeps  it  for  the  most  part  out  of  view  of  the  casual  observer. 
Furthermore,  the  species  being  well  known  to  arrive  toward  the 
end  of  the  spring  migration,  an  Alder  Flycatcher,  appearing  late 
in  May  in  the  capacity  of  a  returned  summer  resident,  has 
doubtless  been  often  mistaken  for  a  migrant  still  northward  bound. 
E,  /.  alnorum  therefore,  while  always  breeding  sparingly,  is  not 
so  rare  a  summer  bird  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  as  it 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be. 

The  Alder  Flycatcher  occurs  in  summer  at  various  localities 
in  Essex  and  Middlesex  counties.  I  have  noted  it  in  the  breeding 
season  at  Crane  Neck  Pond  in  Groveland,  in  northern  Essex 
County,  and  so  near  Boston  as  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge ;  also  in 
the  towns  of  Wilmington,  Lynnfield,  and  Wakefield.  In  one 
locality  in  Essex  County  the  bird  is  plainly  increasing  in  numbers. 
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The  Alder  Flycatcher  arrives  in  eastern  Massachusetts  about 
May  20.  By  the  thirtieth  of  the  month  it  has  always  reappeared 
on  its  breeding  grounds.  These  are  bushy  meadows  grown  (or 
growing)  up  more  or  less  thickly  with  alders.  The  lower  growth 
in  such  places  consists  of  wild  roses  {Rosa),  sweet  gale  (Myrua 
gale  L.),  and  other  swamp  shrubber}^  together  with  the  usual 
mixed  meadow  herbage.  Mingled  with  the  alders  will  be  young 
swamp  maples  and  birches  and  oftentimes  scattering  white  cedars. 
The  whole  forms  a  thick,  at  times  almost  choked,  expanse  of  mead- 
ow growth.  The  wild  roses  in  which  the  Flycatcher  is  so  fond  of 
nesting  seem  to  be  almost  as  much  an  essential  in  its  summer  home 
as  the  alders  themselves.  The  bird  builds  its  nest  year  after 
year  in  the  same  favorite  spot  which  may  be  of  quite  limited  area. 
In  a  small  meadow  in  the  town  of  Lynnfield,  where  ^\^  years 
elapsed  between  the  taking  of  two  nests  (June  16,  1895,  and  June 
27,  1900),  I  recall  that  the  second  nest  was  placed  in  almost 
identically  the  same  spot  as  the  first.  Two  other  nests  (of  other 
seasons)  I  also  found  in  the  same  area,  which  was  less  than  an 
acre  in  extent. 

The  erroneous  idea^  that  the  Alder  Flycatcher  is  a  very  shy 
bird  appears  to  obtain.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  feeding- 
habits  rather  than  any  inherent  shyness  cause  it  to  hug  closely  its 
favorite  alders  and  other  coverts.  Besides  keeping  quite  habitu- 
ally within  copse  or  thicket,  with  the  general  scope  of  its  activity 
circumscribed  by  at  least  their  outer  fringes,  it  does  not  as  a  rule 
perch  or  fly  high.  The  thick  foliage  of  June  and  July  aid 
materially  in  its  concealment,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get 
even  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  bird  which  may  be  calling  and 
flying  about  within  a  few  yards.  The  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  that  the  Alder  Flycatcher  \s  par  cxce/Zencc  a  bird  of  copse  and 
undergrowth  are  the  little  creature's  infrequent  short  flights  out 
into  the  open,  and  its  brief  visits  to  some  favorite  vantage-point 
above  the  line  of  foliage,  for  the  deliverance  of  its  harsh  cry.  Hut 
the  emphatic  preachment  of  the  small  protagonist  of  the  alders 
is  quite  as  apt  to  be  heard  while  the  performer  is  perched  unseen 

'  This  in  spite  of  tl^e  fact  that  long  ago  the  species  was  reported  l)y   Mr. 
Hrcwstcr  to  be  "retiring  but  not  shy."     (Hist.  N.  \.  Birds,  1874,  p.  \J\.) 
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within  his  thicket  and  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  It  should 
be  further  noted  that  the  Alder  Flycatcher  is  most  in  evidence 
during  the  days  following  its  arrival  from  the  South,  and  before 
the  breeding  season  is  well  advanced.  In  May  and  June  one  may 
be  now  and  then  seen  flying  about  freely  from  tree-top  to  tree-top  in 
its  home  meadow.  The  Alder  Flycatcher  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts is  no  shyer  than  most  other  small  birds.  It  is  scarcely 
shyer  than  the  Least  Flycatcher,  a4though  a  more  restless  bird 
than  its  orchard-loving  cousin.  The  Alder  Flycatcher  does  not 
hesitate  to  fly  about  from  one  bosky  clump  to  another  in  its  mea- 
dow. But  when  arrived  at  the  concealing  growth,  it  may  remain 
a  long  time  therein  before  venturing  forth  again. 

The  familiar  cry,  or  song,  of  the  Alder  Plycatcher  is  usually 
described  as  having  two  or  more  syllables ;  and  this  indeed  is  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  ear  of  the  listener  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
yards,  or  even  less,  from  the  bird.  But,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
other  bird  utterances,  a  wrong  apprehension  is  gained  of  the  pecu- 
liar note,  unless  it  be  heard  close  at  hand.  As  ordinarily  heard 
it  may  be  written  rhi-bhee^  or  even  rhi-b/iea,  the  second  syllable 
being  much  emphasized.  But  when  the  bird  calls  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  listener,  this  song  is  found  in  reality  to  consist  of  but 
one  harsh  explosive  syllable.  Of  an  indescribable  timbre,  it  may 
be  written  r-r-rhee  (or  perhaps  r-r-r/iea^  but  with  the  final  a  in 
this  case  very  slightly  touched  upon). 

The  minor  notes  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher,  like  its  harsh  cry, 
are  perfectly  characteristic  and  unlike  the  notes  of  any  other 
bird.  They  are  of  two  sorts,  the  common  low  pip  or  pep,  which 
to  some  ears  may  more  resemble  peep,  and  the  softly  whistled 
whisper  (or  whispered  whistle),  pip-ivhee  or  pip-whing.  There  is 
an  interval  between  the  two  syllables  of  this  soft  song,  and  the 
last  is  accented.  Its  peculiar  softness  may  be  perhaps  better 
expressed  by  wheeo  rather  than  by  w/ieeox  even  Ufhing,  Although 
among  the  softest  of  bird  utterances  this  song,  when  closely 
analyzed,  will  be  found  to  be  essentially  a  much  subdued  variant 
of  the  loud,  harsh  r-r-rhee,  being  similar  in  kind  but  exceedingly 
less  in  degree.  Both  the  pips  {peps)  and  the  pip-{pep-)whees  are 
sometimes  uttered  a  half-dozen  or  more  times  in  rapid  succession. 
When  quarreling  with  another  bird,  the  Alder    Flycatcher   pro- 
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duces  excited  fighting  notes  which  resemble  the  corresponding 
utterances  of  the  Least  Flycatcher.  The  pips  are  then  louder 
than  usual  and  somewhat  approach  in  tone  the  whits  of  the  Least. 

In  its  summer  home  the  Alder  Flycatcher  is  one  of  the  quietest 
of  birds.  After  a  long  interval  of  silence,  during  which  it  has 
uttered  not  a  sound  of  any  sort,  the  bird  may/^  freely  for  a 
little  while,  interspersing  the  whistled  pep-whees  or  the  whees 
(wheeos)  alone  without  the  introductory  pep.  But  the  intervals 
are  long  between  such  spells  of  vociferousness. 

The  soft  pep'Whee  (whing)  must  be  sharply  listened  for  by  the 
unaccustomed  ear.  It  is  a  faint  little  cry  that  rarely  rises  above 
the  gentle  rustle  of  the  alder  and  maple  leaves  as  they  are 
stirred  by  the  June  zephyrs. 

With  reference  to  its  manner  of  nesting  the  Alder  Flycatcher, 
in  eastern  Massachusetts  at  least,  might  well  be  given  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Bush  Flycatcher.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  it 
nests  invariably  in  a  bush,  selecting  most  often  a  wild  rose,  or 
clump  of  rose  shoots  or  sprays  —  usually  Rosa  Carolina  L.*  The 
nest  is  often  overshadowed  by  the  alders  which  are  scattered 
here  and  there  in  clumps  in  the  bushy  meadow.  But  it  is  as 
likely  to  be  placed  in  unshaded  shrubbery'  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun.  When  in  the  open,  it  is  more  or  less  hid,  however,  by 
the  mingled  mass  of  wild  roses,  sweet  gale,  and  other  bushes 
rising  breast-high  all  about  it.  It  is  often  in  the  thickest  jungle 
of  such  growth  where  tall,  waving  ferns  vie  in  height  with  the 
predominating  tangle  of  rose  bushes  that  the  Alder  Flycatcher 
hides  away  its  nest. 

The  height  of  the  nest  from  the  ground  is  from  two  to  four 
feet.  It  is  placed  rather  loosely,  at  times  even  flimsily,  in  an 
upright  crotch  or  rather  fork,  or  else  between  independent  twigs 
that  furnish  a  similar  support.  In  either  case  the  nest  is  sus- 
pended in  a  characteristic  and  peculiar  way.  I  have  never  seen 
it  set  snujjlv  down  into  a  crotch  after  the  manner  of  the  Least 
Flycatcher.  It  is,  instead,  supported  between  twigs  or  prongs. 
It  gets    its  ciiief  suj^port,  as  a  rule,  from  two  main  shoots  which 


*  I  recall  finding  a  not  once  in  a  small  shrub  of  meadow  sweet    ' Sriraea 
salicifolia  I..). 
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often  grow  from  the  ground  independently  of  each  other,  but 
which  will  be  sometimes  members  of  one  bush,  forming  in  this 
case  a  long  crotch  or  fork.  When  the  slender  shoots  or  sprays 
are  distinct,  springing  separately  from  the  ground,  but  growing 
close  together  at  different  inclinations,  they  furnish  at  best  but  an 
indifferent  support  to  the  nest.  The  general  effect  of  the  nest  of 
the  Alder  Flycatcher  thus  placed  is  that  of  a  somewhat  loose, 
somewhat  unfinished,  not  very  securely  fastened  structure.  The 
enlisting  of  separate,  independent  sprays  in  support  of  the  nest  is 
a  marked  feature  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher's  nest  architecture. 
One  spray  is  usually  superfluous,  being  only  slightly  tied  to  the 
nest  and  lending  a  support  which  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
But  this  feature  seems  to  be  an  essential  in  the  bird's  architec- 
tural scheme  and  is  almost  always  present. 

-  The  nest  itself  is  in  its  body  a  fairly  compact  but  not  very  neat 
structure.  It  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  fine  dried  grasses 
with  lining  of  the  same  material  but  of  a  finer  (sometimes  of  the 
finest)  sort.  Some  nests  have  in  addition  to  the  grasses  fibrous 
strips  of  Asdepias  woven  around  and  through  their  structure.  In 
one  case  I  noticed  on  the  outside  of  a  nest  some  weather-worn 
material  from  a  tent  caterpillar's  web.  The  outside  of  the  nest 
always  shows  more  or  less  loose  odds  and  ends  in  the  shape  of 
long,  narrow  grasses  and  Asdepias  strips  *  stringing  '  down  below 
or  projecting  in  various  directions.  This  unfinished  appearance 
of  the  lower  outside  of  the  nest,  although  varying  in  degree  in 
different  examples,  invariably  characterizes  the  Alder  Flycatcher's 
style  of  architecture.  Together  with  the  peculiar  manner  of 
support  of  the  nest,  it  so  strongly  characterizes  the  structure  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  The  nest  is  unmistakable,  even  without 
eggs,  and  whether  old  or  new.     I  have  noted  two  types  of  nests 

—  one,  large,  round,  and  thick-walled  with  diameter  great  in  pro- 
portion to  depth  but  still  not  a  shallow  structure ;  the  other, 
smaller  and  shallower,  inclining  more  to  the  sparrow-style,  being 
of  coarser  construction  within  and  without. 

A  beautiful  nest  which  I  found  in  1895  ^^  Essex  County  merits 
description  because,  in  addition  to  being  the  handsomest  structure 
of  the  Alder  Flycatcher  that  I  have  seen,  it  is  typical  (although  in 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  way)  of  the  general  architecture  of  the 
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species.  The  nest  was  three  and  one-half  feet  from  the  ground 
in  a  clump  of  the  swamp  rose  {Rosa  Carolina  L.),  being  one 
foot  below  the  top  of  the  bush.  The  nest  is  large,  representing 
the  extreme  in  size.  Its  inside  depth  is  two  and  one-eighth 
inches  ;  outside  depth,  three  inches  ;  outside  diameter,  three  and 
three-eighths  inches ;  inside  diameter,  one-half  inch  less.  It  is 
composed  of  fine  grasses  and  strips  of  AscUpias^  the  latter  w^oven 
into  the  body  of  the  structure  as  well  as  wound  about  the  outside 
and  over  the  rim.  It  is  deeply-cupped  and  thickly- walled,  with 
rim  slightly  curving  over  and  in  on  one  side.  The  lining  is 
composed  of  the  finest  of  hair-like,  dried,  yellow  grasses.  A 
pretty  effect  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  very  delicate  grass  which, 
projecting  above  the  rim,  shows  the  finest  of  tassels. 

The  nest  is  mainly  supported  by  a  single  long  fork  in  which 
it  is  suspended  basket-like.  An  additional  slight  but  practically 
fictitious  support  is  lent  by  a  third  slender  shoot  springing  inde- 
pendently from  the  ground,  the  nest  being  tied  in  the  Himsiest 
manner  possible  to  a  very  small  sprig  of  the  same.  The  long 
fork  in  which  the  nest  hangs  is  formed  by  the  main  stem  of  the 
rose  bush  and  a  long  slender  upright  branch  springing  therefrom 
at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is  a  space  of  two  and  one- 
half  inches  between  the  parting  of  this  fork  and  the  lowest  out- 
side point  of  the  nest  hanging  therein  above.  A  very  fine  twig 
from  the  long,  slender  branch  runs  directly  up  beneath  the  nest 
and  helps  to  horse  it  up.  The  nest  is  strongly  tied  on  one  side 
to  the  main  stem  and  two  twigs  springing  therefrom.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  long  slender  branch  and  one  twig  supply  two 
additional  points  of  support,  there  being  in  all,  therefore,  five 
main  points  of  contact  from  which  the  structure  hangs.  A  basket- 
like effect  is  obtained  and  this  is  enhanced  by  the  profuse  use  of 
Asclepias  on  the  outside  of  the  nest,  this  being  in  fact  the  chief 
material  used  in  its  construction.  This  nest  has  in  common  with 
all  others  that  I  have  seen  the  usual,  characteristic,  loose,  unfin- 
ished, even  ragged,  appearance  outside  and  below.  But  the  long 
grasses  and  especially  the  fibrous  strips  of  AscUpias  hang  or 
strin;^:  down  in  the  present  case  in  unusual  quantity  and  length. 
Much  of  this  reaches  down  six  inches  below  the  nest.  Some  of 
it  extends  down  for  one  foot.     A  studied  air  of  disarrangement, 
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of  negligence,  of  elegant  confusion,  is  thus  secured.  The  deco- 
rative effect  is  heightened  by  the  silvery  Asclepias,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  entering  so  largely  into  the  body  of  the  nest,  causing  it  to 
shine  flax-like,  streams  down  and  out  therefrom  in  what  might 
be  termed  a  fibrous  cascade.  In  greatest  possible  contrast  to 
the  disarranged,  silver)*-gray  exterior  is  the  round,  deeply- 
hollowed  interior  with  its  exquisite  yellow  lining  of  finest  grass. 
The  excessive  use  of  Asclepias  in  this  nest  is  exceptional.  In 
another  respect  the  nest  is  scarcely  typical,  as  it  is  more  firmly 
held*  in  its  bush  than  the  average  structure  of  the  Alder  Fly- 
catcher. 

The  looser  style  of  suspension  is  well  shown  by  another  nest 
in  my  collection.  This  is  characteristically  held  up  by  two  tall, 
slender,  entirely  distinct  rose  shoots  which  grew  in  a  thick  jungle 
of  wild  roses  and  sweet  gale.  Each  of  the  shoots  is  divided,  the 
larger  into  two  twigs  and  these  in  their  turn  into  two  smaller  twigs 
which  join  in  partially  supporting  the  nest.  The  other  main,  sep- 
arate shoot  supports  one  side  of  the  structure  only  with  a  long, 
frail,  slender  spray,  which,  as  usual,  subdivides  at  the  nest  into 
several  small  twigs,  the  whole  taken  together  giving  but  a  slight' 
support  to  the  grass  basket  suspended  between  them.  I  watched 
these  tall,  slender,  swamp  rose  sprouts  as  they  blew  over  in 
their  clump,  bending  under  the  gusts  of  a  high  June  south-west 
wind  as  it  swept  across  a  broad  meadow.  The  nest-sprays  bent 
over  at  an  angle  of  at  least  forty-five  degrees,  but  were  stiffened 
by  the  general  mass  of  surrounding  growth,  so  that  the  nest  hung 
safely  in  its  flimsy  fastening  and  the  eggs  remained  within  their 
shallow  cup. 

The  eggs  of  the  Alder  Flycatcher  are  usually  of  a  creamy  white 
(less  often  of  a  dead  white),  with  markings  of  different  shades 
of  brown,  these  being  chiefly  at  the  large  end  and  often  forming 
a  broken  ring.  The  markings  are  generally  of  a  pale,  reddish 
brown,  approaching  flesh-color  if  paler  than  usual,  and  verging 
oh  yellowish  if  running  to  the  darker  extreme.  The  markings  are 
in  spots  (often  very  fine)  and  small  blotches.  A  few  minute 
dots  of  a  very  dark  brown,  almost  black  in  fact,  which  have  no 
apparent  relation  to  the  general  color-scheme,  also  appear.  The 
eggs  are  often  beautiful  objects,  especially  when  the  brown  of  the 
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markings  approaches  yellowish  and  lilac.  With  this  shade  appears 
a  ground  of  creamy  pink.  Sets  of  eggs  collected  in  the  same 
locality  show  considerable  variation,  and  the  eggs  of  a  set  often 
differ  much  among  themselves.  A  peculiar  set  of  three  in  my 
collection,  taken  July  3,  1900,  represents  the  minimum  in  measure- 
ments, and  may  be  described  as  follows :  No.  i  is  of  a  dull  dead 
white  and  is  nearly  immaculate,  having  only  a  very  few  scattered, 
minute,  dark  brown  dots  at  the  larger  end :  No.  2  has  at  the 
larger  end,  in  addition  to  the  very  fine  dusting  of  dark  dots,  a 
single  abnormally  large  blotch  of  pale  brown,  with  overlaying 
fine  tracery  and  dots  of  a  very  dark  brown ;  No.  3  is  of  a  creamy 
ground  color  and  is  beautifully  marked  after  the  t}'pical  style  with 
a  fairly  complete  ring  of  pale  brown  blotches  having  darker  cen- 
tres, and  with  dark  brown  (almost  black)  round  dots  interspersed 
among  the  blotches,  a  rich  effect  being  thus  secured.  The  eggs  of 
this  set  average  .67  x  .52.  But  the  average  size  of  eggs  of  nhio- 
rum  appears  to  be  about  .71   x  .55. 

The  Alder  Flycatcher  lays  sets  of  three  or  four  eggs,  four 
being  the  commoner  number.  It  completes  its  nest  and  begins 
laying  about  the  middle  of  June.  But  sometimes  it  will  not  begin 
laying  until  a  week  later.  I  have  taken  very  slightly  incubated 
eggs  on  June  18,  and  fresh  eggs  as  late  as  July  3.  But  this  latter 
date  is  exceptional.  By  the  middle  of  July  or  earlier  the  young 
flycatchers  are  out  of  the  nest. 

In  the  matter  of  its  behaviour  at  the  nest  the  Alder  Flycatcher, 
in  contrast  to  its  general  habits,  may  be  fairly  considered  shy.  It 
is  not  a  close  sitter.  I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  catch  the  fenuile 
on  her  e^gs  but  never  but  once  succeeded  in  so  doing.  In  this 
exceptional  case  the  bird  undoubtedly  trusted  to  the  effective  con- 
cealment of  the  nest  by  the  very  thick  chnnp  of  wild  roses  in  which 
it  was  placed.  I  stood  for  several  seconds  beside  this  unseen  nest 
before  the  bird  flew.  After  being  flushed  the  female  flycatcher  is 
chary  about  showing  herself  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nest.  So, 
too,  the  male.  The  low  pep  of  protest  somewhere  near  will  be 
often  the  only  evidence  of  the  Flycatchers*  connection  with  their 
nest. 

Considerable  patience  has  frequently  to  be  exercised  if  one  hides 
and  awaits  the  return  of  the  female.     She  may  return  within  ^st. 
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or  ten  minutes  or  delay  for  a  half-hour.  When  finally  appearing, 
whether  soon  or  late,  she  does  not  indulge  in  any  preliminary  hop- 
ping or  perching  in  near-by  bushes  or  in  the  nest-bush  itself,  but 
flies  straight  to  the  nest  and  goes  on  in  a  twinkling.  She  often 
flies  through  the  shrubbery  unseen,  appearing  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  at  the  nest,  and  going  on  the  eggs  like  a  flash.  But 
she  will  frequently  leave  the  eggs  again  after  remaining  on  but  a 
minute  or  two,  returning  after  a  brief  interval  for  another  short 
stay,  and  so  continuing  restless  and  nervous'  as  long  as  the  intruder 
remains  in  the  neighborhood. 


ON    A    COLLECTION    OF    BIRDS     MADE     BY     W.     W. 
BROWN,  JR.,    AT    DAVID    AND    DIVALA,    CHIRIQUI. 

BY    OUTRAM    BANGS. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  has  lately  sent  to  my  brother  and  me 
1 183  bird  skins,  the  result  of  about  58  days  collecting  during  the 
whole  of  the  month  of  November  and  parts  of  October  and 
December,  1900,  at  David  and  Divala,  two  towns,  about  thirty 
miles  apart,  situated  in  the  heavily  forested  lowlands  of  Chiriqui. 
The  birds  were  all  taken  in  the  cool  tropical  forest  or  on  the 
plantations  at  about  200  feet  above  sea  level.  This  splendid  col- 
lection contains  six  forms  that  appear  to  be  new,  and  some  of 
the  other  birds  belong  to  species  exceedingly  rare  or  altogether 
wanting  in  American  Museums,  so  that  it  seems  worth  while  to 
publish  the  following  complete  list  of  the  lot. 

Though  he  was  entirely  without  assistance,  Mr.  Brown  sent 
home,  beside  this  large  collection  of  birds,  many  mammals,  and 
the  result  shows  with  what  energy  he  worked  in  the  unhealthy, 
tropical  climate  of  this  fever-stricken  region.  At  David  and  Div- 
ala, Mr.  Brown  tells  me,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
temperatures  in  the  daytime  and  at  night.  The  days  are  exces- 
sively hot  and  the  nights  cool.  In  the  deep  forest,  however, 
under  the  shade  of  the  red  rubber  tree  and  the  gigantic  Spanish 
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cedar,  where  the  atmosphere  is  laden  with  moisture,  the  air  is 
always  cool  and  damp. 

To  the  student  of  American  birds  the  ornis  of  Chiriqui  is  of 
exceptional  interest,  containing  many  forms  peculiarly  its  own, 
and  different  from  the  representative  form  from  either  north  of  it 
—  in  Central  America  proper  —  or  south  of  it,  in  Panama. 
Some  years  ago  Arce  made  extensive  collections  of  birds  in  Chir- 
iqui and  from  the  results  of  his  work  many  of  the  peculiar  forms 
of  the  region  were  made  known  by  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Godman 
and  others;  but  still  more  remain  to  be  described.  Most  of 
Area's  material,  which  is  of  very  poor  quality,  went  to  England 
and  American  collections  are  badly  off  for  birds  from  the  Chiriqui 
region.  The  following  list  fills  many  a  gap  in  the  joint  series  of 
American  birds  that  the  various  collections  of  this  country  could 
produce  if  all  were  brought  together. 

I  am  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum  for  allowing  me  unrestricted  use 
of  the  collection  of  birds  there,  while  I  was  in  Washington  iden- 
tifying many  of  the  species  in  the  present  collection,  and  to  both 
Dr.  Robert  Ridgway  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Richmond  for  their  unfailing 
kindness  and  wise  counsel. 

Tinamus  castaneiceps  Salvadori.  —  Seven  specimens,  both  sexes, 
taken  at  Divala,  in  November  and  December.  The  tvpe  localitv  of  this 
species  is   N'olcan  de  Chiriqui. 

Crypturus  soui  modestus  {Cab.).  —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala,  November  and  December.  These  are  extreme  examples  of  this  race, 
with  dark  j^ravish  throat  and  a  conspicuous  dark  band  across  the  breast. 

Penelope  cristata  {Linn.).  —  One  adult  (J,  Divala,  Decembers. 

Ortalis  cinereiceps  (Gray).  —  One  adult  (J,  Divala,  December  14. 

Odontophonis  castigatus,'  sp.  nov. 

Seven  specimens,  both  sexes,  one  voung,  Divala,  November  and  De- 
cember. 

Type. —  Divala,  Chiriqui.  adult  (J,  No.  7642,  Coll.  ot  E.  A.  and  O.  Bangs. 
Collected  Dec.  8,  u/kk  bv  \V.  \V.  Brown,  Jr. 

Characters.  —  Nearest  to  O.  tnarmoratus  (iould ;  colors  deeper,  more 
olivaceous,  less  ^ravish,  throughout :  crest  and  top  of  head  dark  brown 
instead  of  liLCht  chestnut:  throat  and  upper  breast  much  darker,  less 
gravish  ;  hind  neck  and  upper  hack  dark  olivaceous  brown  instead  ot  j^rav- 
Ish* 


*  G/j/z^'ti/KJ,  shut  in,  confined  within  small  limits. 
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Color.  —  Adults,  sexes  alike;  narrow  frontal  band,  narrow  band  below 
eye  and  chin  chestnut ;  top  of  head  dark  sepia,  gradually  becoming  black- 
ish on  the  long  feathers  of  the  crest;  hind  neck  and  upper  back  dark 
olive-brown  slightly  vermiculated  with  a  paler,  grayer  shade  of  the  same 
color;  lower  back  and  rump  bistre,  gradually  darkening  on  upper  tail- 
coverts  to  olive,  somewhat  irregularly  marked  throughout  with  small 
dusky  and  tawny-olive  spots ;  scapulars  and  tertials  much  varied,  gray- 
ish near  xhafts,  and  blotched  and  marked  with  blackish,  olive,  and  rich 
reddish  olive,  the  longer  feathers  with  conspicuous  tawny-olive  tips; 
primaries  dark  hair-brown,  notched  and  marked  on  outer  webs  with 
butt;  secondaries  hair-brown  marked  and  barred  on  outer  web  with  dull 
yellowish  brown  ;  all  the  smaller  wing-coverts  are  hair- brown,  marked  on 
both  webs  with  dull  yellowish  brown  and  with  small  whitish  terminal 
and  dusky  subterminal  spots;  whole  inside  of  wing  hair-brown;  throat 
olive  slightly  speckled  with  whitish  toward  chin ;  breast  bistre,  the 
feathers  slightly  barred  with  dusky  and  yellowish  ;  belly,  flanks,  and 
sides  paler  than  breast  and  with  a  grayish  cast  in  middle  of  belly,  the 
feathers  more  varied  with  dusky  and  yellowish  markings;  under  tail- 
coverts  olive  slightly  marked  and  spotted  with  dull  yellowish  and  dusky  ; 
tail  dark  olive,  thickly  vermiculated  and  speckled  with  dull  yellowish 
brown  ;   "bill  and  feet  black;   bare  skin  round  eye  bright  red."* 

Young  similar  to  adults,  except  top  of  head  and  crest  rather  more  rusty 
and  bill  reddish  instead  of  black. 

Measurements  (in   millimeters). 


Exposed 

No. 

Sex. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Tarsus. 

culmen. 

7642 

Type 

i  ad. 

14S. 

71 

42. 

18. 

7643 

Topotype 

<?ad. 

MS- 

70. 

40. 

18. 

7644 

i< 

?ad. 

141. 

67. 

41. 

18. 

7645 

(i 

?ad. 

145. 

66. 

41. 

17-5 

Remarks.  —  In  the  national  Museum  Collection  are  examples  of  O. 
marmoratus  from  the  Bogota  region  (the  type  locality  of  the  species)  and 
from  Panama,  which  do  not  appe«ir  to  differ  in  any  way,  hut  all  Chiriqui 
examples  (the  present  serie.^,  and  one  specimen  in  National  Museum 
collected  by  Arcd)  are  very  much  darker  in  color  and  otherwise  different, 
and  represent  quite  a  distinct  form.  There  are  many  other  cases  among 
the  birds  of  this  region  of  a  species  ranging  from  Bogota  to  Panama  with- 
out change,  but  in  Chiriqui  being  replaced  by  a  different,  representative 
form. 


*  Note  made  by  Mr.  Brown  from  the  fresh  specimens. 
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Columba  rufina   Temm.  d-  Knip,  —  One  adult  ?,  Divala,  December  i6. 

Columba  nigrirostris  Scl. — Two  males,  Divala,  November  4  and 
December  12. 

Zenaidura  macroura  {Linn.).  —  Three  females,  Divala,  November. 

Columbigallina  rufipennis  (Bp.). — Two  specimens,  i  and  9*  Divala, 
December. 

Claravis  pretiosa  {Ferrari-Perez).  —  One  adult  <?,  Divala,  December 

15- 

Leptotila  verreauxi  Bf.  —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes.  Divala,  No- 
vember and  December. 

Leptotila  rufinucha  Scl.  d:  Salv. — Two  specimens,  $  and  9«  Divala, 
December. 

Geotrygon  montana  {Linn.). — One  (J,  Divala,  November  26. 

Aramides  cayanea  chiricote  (//aril.).  —  Two  specimens,  $  and  ?, 
Divala,  November. 

Oxyechus  vocifenis  {Linn.).  — Three  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  December. 

Bartramia  longicauda  {BecAsl.).  —  One  $ ,  Divala,  November  30. 

Asarcia  variabilis  (Linn.).  —  Two  adult  males,  Divala,  December. 

Dendrocygna  discolor  Scl.  d  Salv.  —  Two  specimens,  $  and  J, 
Divala,  December.  Neither  of  these  is  quite  in  fully  adult  plumage,  but 
both  belong  to  the  South  American  species,  which  thus  extends  to 
Chiriqui. 

Spatula  clypeata  {Linn.).  — One  ?,  David,  October  16. 

Ibyctcr  americanus  {Bodd.).  —  One  adult  ?,  Divala.  December  8. 

Micrastur  zonothorax  (Cab.).  —  One  adult  ?,  Divala,  December  12. 
Dr.  Ridgwav  is  of  opinion  that  this  specimen  is  best  referred  here.  It, 
however,  may  not  be  typical  of  the  South  American  species.  Unfortu- 
nately the  bird  is  so  very  rare  that  there  is  not  a  specimen  in  the  National 
Museum,  and  I  believe  not  one  in  this  country. 

Geranospizias   niger  (Du  Bus).  —  One  adult   (J,  Divala,  November  24. 

Rupornis  ruficauda  (Scl.  ti-  Salv.). — Two  adult  females,  Divala, 
November. 

Cerchneis  sparveria  (Linn.). —  Three  males,  Divala,  November. 

Megascops   brasilicnsis  ((7wie/.).  —  One  adult  (J,  Divala,  December   11. 

Megascops  vermiculatus  Ridii^'vc.  —  One  adult   (f,  Divala,  December  8. 

M.  brasilietisis  has  a  very  extensive  range,  throughout  which  it  docs  not 
vary,  and  in  many  places,  as  here,  another  species  of  much  more  loi*al 
distribution  orcurs  witii  it. 

Lophostrix  stricklandi  {Scl.  d- Salv.). — One  adult  ?,  Divala.  Decem- 
ber II. 

Ciccaba  nigrolineata    (Scl.).  —  Two   adult    females,  Divala.  December. 

Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogsea  (fip.).  —  One  adult  ?,  Divala,  De- 
cember 13. 

Ara  macao  (Linn.).  —  One  adult  (f ,  Divala,  December  i. 

Conurus  finschi  Salv.  —  Two  specimens,  (J    and  ?,  Divala,  December. 
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The  type  locality  of  the  species  isBugaba,  Chiriqui.  These  two  examples 
are  probably  young.  They  agree  in  aw^ry  way  with  the  description  of 
the  adult  except  in  having  green  instead  of  red  foreheads. 

Conurus  ocularis  Scl.  dc  Salv.  —  Twelve  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala 
and  David,  October,  November  and  December. 

Brotogerys  jugularis  {Milll.).  —  Thirty-four  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala  and  David,  October,  November  and  December. 

Amazona  virenticeps  Salvadori. —  Two  specimens,  $  and  ?,  Divala, 
December  16. 

Amazona  panamensis  Cab.  —  One  adult   (J,  Divala,  December  3. 

Amazona  salvini  Salzfadori.  —  Five  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  December. 

Pionus  menstruus  rubrigularis  {Cab.).  —  Eight  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala  and  David,  October  and  December. 

Pionopsittacus  hsematotis  Scl.  dc  Salv.  —  Eight  specimens,  both 
sexes,  .Novembei'  and  December. 

Ccryle  torquata  {Linn.).  —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  No- 
vember and  December, 

Ceryle  amazona  {Latk.).  —  Two  males,  Divala,  December. 

Ceryle  americana  septentrionalis  Sharpe.  —  Seven  specimens,  both 
sexes,  Divala,  October,  November  and  December. 

Ceryle  superciliosa  stictoptera  Ridg.  —  One  ( ?  .^),  Divala,  December  15. 
This  bird  is  typical  stictoftera^  those  collected  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Panama 
do  not  approach  it  in  the  least,  but  are  true  superciliosa. 

Momotus  lessoni  Les^s. — Twenty-seven  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala 
and  David,  October  and  November. 

Nyctidromus  albicollis  {GmcL). —  Four  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  December. 

Antrostomus  carolinensis  (Gmel.).  —  Two  females,  Divala,  November 
and  December. 

Phaethomis  longirostris  (Less,  iir  Delattre).  —  Two  males,  Divala, 
November  and  December.  These  Jire  much  darker  below  than  is  usual 
in  true  P.  longirostris  of  Guatemala  or  in  examples  from  Panama,  which 
seem  to  be  about  the  same  as  Guatemalan  specimens.  They  probably 
represent  a  local  race  worth  recognizing  by  name,  but  I  prefer  to  wait  for 
more  specimens  before  deciding  this  point. 

Florisuga  mcllivora  (  Linn.).  —  One  ?,  Divala.  December  6. 

Ag^rtria  decora  (Sidv.). —  Seven  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  No- 
vember. 

This  very  local  species  is  exceedingly  rare  in  collections.  All  the 
specimens  taken  were  in  autumnal  or  young  plumage,  the  males  having 
some  blue  feathers  in  the  throat,  but  the  throat  patch  not  well  defined. 

Amizilis  fuscicaudata  {Fraser).  —  Two  males,  Divala,  November. 

Hylocharis  eliciae  {Bourc.  U-  Muls.).  —  Three  males,  Divala,  November 
and  December. 

Chlorostilbon  assimilis  Laivr.  —  Two  males,  young  and  adult,  Divala, 
November  12. 
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Thalurania columbica  venusta  (Gould). —  One  adult  $,  Divala,  Decem- 
ber 13. 

The  type  locality  of  the  subspecies  is  Volcan  deChiriqui,  and  the  form 
extends  from  Chiriqui  to  Costa  Rica.  I  have  examined  many  specimens 
from  the  latter  country,  and  an  enormous  series  of  true  T.  colutndica  from 
various  places  in  Colombia.  T.  columbica  venusta  is  a  perfectly  valid  form  ; 
the  adult  $  can  always  be  told  from  the  adult  $  of  true  T.  columbica 
\yy  its  wholly  purple  interscapulum,  and  wholly  black  back  of  head. 

Floricola  superba  pallidiceps  {Gould).  — One  adult  St  Divala,  Novem> 
ber  10. 

Trogon  massena  Gould.  —  Nine  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Trogonbairdi  Lawr.  —  Twelve  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Trogon atricollis  tenellus  {Cab.).  —  Nine  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala. 
November  and  December. 

Trogon  caligatus  Gould.  —  One  ^,  Divala,  December  5. 

Piaya  cayana  thermophila  (Scl.).  —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes,  Div- 
ala, October  and  November. 

Diplopterus  naevius  [Linn.). — Three  males,  Divala,  November  and 
December. 

Crotophaga  ani  Linn.  —  Five  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  December. 

Rhamphastos  tocard  Vieill.  —  Two  specimens,  ^  and  9«  I^^vala  and 
David,  October  and  November. 

Peteroglossus  frantzii  Cab.  —  Five  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala  and 
David,  October  and  November. 

Galbula  melanogenia  Scl.  —  Thirty-four  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala 
and  David,  October,  November  and  December. 

Bucco  dysoni  Scl.  —  One  adult  <?,  Divala,  November  19. 

Malacoptila  panamensis  Lafr.  —  Twenty  specimenN,  both  sexes,  Div- 
ala, November  and  December. 

Melanerpes  chrysauchen  Salv. —  Three  males,  Divala,  November.  The 
type  locality  of  the  species  is  Bu^aba,  Chiriqui. 

Melanerpes  wagleri  SaliK  d-  Godm.  —  Eleven  specimens,  l)Oth  soxeN. 
Divala  and  David,  October.  November  and  Deceml>er. 

Vcniliornis  ceciliae  {Malh.). —  One  ?,  Divala,  November  9. 

Campophilus  guatemalensis  buxans,^  subsp.  nov. 

Two  adults,  (J  and  9-     Divala,  N()vem}>er. 

Type.  —  Divala,  Clnricjui,  adult  i  ,  No.  7S03,  Coll.  of  K.  A  \:  O.  Hanj^s. 
Collecleci  No\ .  26.  nyui),  h\  \V.  W.  Brown.  Jr. 

C/iarnrters.  —  .\  southern  tonn  of  C.  ji,n/<t/rrnalensis,  distinj^uished  by 
smaller  size:  deeper  yellow  under  side  of  win^^ :  much   more  yellowish. 


JUixans,  of  the  color  of  boxwood. 
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less  whitish  underparts  ;  the  black  bands  on  underparts  all  narrower  and 
less  well  marked ;  the  black  of  under  side  of  neck  more  restricted  —  not 
reaching  so  far  over  breast;  and  the  light  colored  stripes  on  sides  of 
neck  vellowcr —  less  purelv  white  —  and  more  restricted. 

Color.  — Adult  ^,  head  all  round  crimson,  a  small  brownish  patch  just 
over  opening  of  ear  ;  upper  parts  dull  brownish  black  ;  two  narrow  vellow- 
ish  white  stripes,  extending  from  the  red  of  head  down  sides  of  neck  to  end 
of  interscapulum ;  jugulum  black;  lower  breast  and  rest  of  under  parts 
buft'-vellow,  crossed  bv  numerous  black  bands,  which  become  less  well 
marked  on  middle  of  bellv ;  lining  of  wing  and  whole  under  surface  of 
wing  feathers,  except  the  ends  which  are  blackish,  strong  vellow  (a  shade 
about  between  maize  yellow  and  buff  vellow) ;  bend  of  wing  slightly 
touched  with  red  ;  under  side  of  tail  and  outer  edges  of  primaries  olive. 

Adult  9,  similar  to  male,  but  throat  black,  and  a  large  black  patch  on 
top  of  head,  which  usually  includes  much  of  the  crest  ;  no  red  on  bend 
of  wing. 


Measurements  (in  millimeters). 


No. 

Sex. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Tarsus. 

Exposed 
culmen. 

7803 
7804 

Type 
Topotype 

^ad. 
?  ad. 

187. 
187. 

113- 
114. 

35- 
35-5 

48.5 

47-5 

Remarks.  —  The  Guatemalan  Ivory-bill  as  it  ranges  southward  gradu- 
ally becomes  smaller,  with  lighter  bill,  and  darker,  more  yellowish,  less 
whitish,  underparts  and  under  side  of  wing.  The  two  examples  in  the 
present  collection  are  from  farther  south  than  any  other  specimens  I  have 
seen  and  represent  the  form  C.  guatemalensis  buxans  in  its  extreme. 
The  northern  extreme  —  true  C.  guatemalensis  —  occurs  in  southern  Mex- 
ico, Guatemala,  etc.,  and  to  this  form  all  of  the  various  names  that  have 
been  given  to  the  species  seem  to  apply.  As  has  been  said  before,  it  is 
a  larger  bird  with  more  black  on  under  side  of  neck  and  breast,  heavier 
black  bands  crossing  lower  breast,  bellv  etc.,  and  whitish  or  vellowish 
white  under  side  of  wings  and  ground  color  of  under  parts. 

Picumnus  granadensis /,a/'r.  —  One  adult  $.  Divala,  November  16. 

Colopterus  pilaris  Cab.  —  One  adult  ?.  David.  October  15. 

Todirostrum  cinereum  {Linn.). —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala 
and  David,  October  and  November. 

Platyrhynchus  superciliaris  Laxvr.  —  One  adult  ?,  Divala,  November 
20.    The  type  locality  of  this  species  is  Panama. 
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Mionectes  assimilis  dyscolus,^  subsp.  nov. 

Six  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  October,  November  and  December. 

Type.  —  Divala,  Chiriqui,  adult  9»  No.  7958,  Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangs. 
Collected  Dec.  6,  1900,  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Characters.  —  Slightly  smaller  than  true  M.  assimilis  \  bill  smaller; 
throat  less  gray;  color  of  underparts  more  greenish,  less  buff. 

Colors. —  Sexes  alike;  whole  upper  parts,  including  edges  of  wing 
feathers  and  upper  surface  of  tail,  olive-green  ;  no  wing  bars  (at  least  in 
the  adult  plumage);  tcrtials  tipped  with  pale  oil  green  ;  chin  greenish 
gray  gradually  becoming  dull  olive-green  on  breast ;  middle  of  belly  and 
under  tail-coverts  butfy  olive-yellow;  sides  and  flanks  darker,  more 
shaded  with  olive-green  ;  bend  of  wing  olive-yellow ;  lining  of  wing  buff- 
yellow  ;  wing  feathers,  except  the  outer  margins,  dusky ;  bill  (in  dried 
specimens)  blackish,  basal  part  of  lower  mandible  paler-horn  color. 

Measurements  (in  millimeters). 


No. 

.Sex. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Tanos. 

Expoaed 

795S 

Type 

?ad. 

61. 

48. 

15.2 

138 

7957 

Topolype 

?  ad. 

59- 

45- 

15- 

>3-2 

7959 

»» 

^ad. 

61.5 

48.5 

15.4 

'3-2 

7960 

.t 

Jad. 

59- 

44. 

IS- 

>3-4 

7961 

«i 

(?ad. 

62. 

49- 

»5- 

•^^ 

Remarks.  —  I  have  already  expressed  my  belief  that  Mionectes  oleag-in- 
ens  and  M.  assimilis  are  distinct  species.  The  more  specimens  I  examine 
the  more  convinced  am  I  that  this  is  so.  True  M.  oleaffineus  of  northern 
South  America  is  a  very  ditterent  bird  from  true  M.  assimilis  of  southern 
Mexico  and  (juateniala,  and  the  two  fornih  that  come  from  regions  near- 
est toijcther  —  M.  oleagineus  parens  of  Panama,  and  M.  assimilis  dyscolus 
of  Chiriqui  —  show  no  si^n  of  interj;rading,  but  are  quite  as  distinct  as 
arc  the  two  typical  forms. 

Ornithion  pusillum  {Cah.  d-  ffeinr).  —  One  (J,  Divala.  November  7. 

Tyranniscus  parvus  Lazvr. — Two  specimens,  i  and  9,  Divala. 
November. 

Tyrannulus  reguloides  Ridfr-.i'. — One  adult  ?.  Divala.  Noveml^r  20. 
This  specimen  ai^rees  exactly  with  the  type  ot  T.  reguloitles^  from  the 
lower  Ania/on  ami  i^  very  ditterent  troin  T.  elatus  ot  (luiana  and  C<»lom- 
bia.     It  is  rather  stran;ce  that  the  Chiricjui   bird  should  prove  to  lielong 


'  Dyscoins,  of  a  had  temper,  peevish. 
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here,  and  this  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  T.  reguloides  is  a  coastal 
form  extending  from  the  lower  Amazon  to  Chiriqui,  being  replaced  far- 
ther inland  along  its  range  by  T.  elattts.  The  specimen  measures  :  wing, 
47  ;   tail,  39  ;  tarsus,  1 2  ;  culmen,  6.4  mm. 

Elaenia  pagana  subpagana  Scl.  <£■  Salv. — Ten  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala  and  David,  October  and  November. 

Sublegatus arenarum  {Sti/v.).  —  One  (J,  David,  October  19. 

Myiozetetes  similis  superciliosus  {Bp.).  —  Nineteen  specimens,  both 
sexes,  Divala  and  David,  October,  November  and  December. 

Myiozetetes  granadensis  Lawr.  —  One  ?,  Divala,  December  15. 

Rhynchocyclus  sequinoctialis  (Scl.).  —  One  ?,  Divala,  December  8. 

Myiodynastes  audax  nobilis  Scl.  —  Two  specimens,  ^  and  ?,  Divala, 
December. 

Megarhynchus  pitangua  {Linn.). — Two  male**,  Divala,  October  and 
November. 

Myiobius  sulphureipygius  {Scl.).  —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala,  November  and  December. 

Myiobius  erythrurus  {Cad.). — Three  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  December, 

Empidonax  flaviventris  Baird,  — One  male,  Divala,  November  30. 

Empidonax  trailli  {And.).  —  Three  males,  Divala,  October  and  No- 
vember. 

Empidonax  minimus  Baird.  —  One  ^,  David,  October  16. 

Horizopus  richardsonii  (Swains.).  —  Two  specimens,  (f  and  ?, 
Divala,  November  4,  David,  October  16. 

Myiarchus  panamensis  Lazvr.  —  Nine  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala 
and  David,  October  and  November. 

Myiarchus  crinitus  {Linn.). — Six  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  December.  These,  like  all  other  birds  taken  in  winter  in 
Central  America  that  I  have  seen,  belong  to  the  small  billed  northern 
form,  I  called  dorms.  The  large  billed,  smaller  race,  true  M.  crinitus^  of 
Florida,  Georgia,  etc.,  probably  does  not  go  so  far  south  to  spend  the  winter. 

Tyrannus  melancholicus  satrapa  {Licht.).  — Fourteen  specimens,  both 
sexes,  Divala  and  David,  October,  November  and  December. 

Milvulus  tyrannus  {Linn.).  —  Seven  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala  and 
David,  October  and  December. 

Milvulus  forficatus  (Gmel.).  —  Five  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  December. 

Pipra  mentalis  ignifera,^   subsp.  nov. 

Fifteen  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  November  and  December. 
Tv/>e. — Divala,  Chiriqui,  adult   J,  No.  7S23,  Coll.  of  E.  A.  and   O. 
Bangs.     Collected  Nov.  30,  1900,  by  W.  W.  Brown.  Jr. 

^  li^nifer^  firebearing. 
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Characters.  —  A  southern  form  of  P.  mentalisy  distinguished  bv  the 
red  of  the  head  being  much  more  intense,  less  mixed  with  orange ;  bv 
having  deeper  yellow  thighs  and  under  wing-coverts  ;  and  by  the  black  of 
the  body  being  rather  more  intense. 

Color.  —  Adult  $  :  Intense  black;  whole  top  and  sides  of  head  vivid 
scarlet-vermilion,  the  bases  of  the  feathers  orange;  chin  and  thighs 
deep  gamboge-yellow,  in  one  or  two  specimens  (very  old  ones?)  shot  with 
orange-vermilion  ;  under  wing-coverts  pale  lemon  yellow;  inner  margins 
of  secondaries  and  tertials  yellowish  white.  Adult  $  :  Above  dull  oil- 
green  ;  throat,  belly  and  under  wing-coverts  olive  yellow ;  breast  oil- 
green  ;  thighs  wax  yellow ;  primaries  and  secondaries  and  rectrices  dusky, 
margined  with  green  ;  inner  margins  of  secondaries  and  tertials  hufiy 
white. 

Afeasurements  (in  millimeters). 


No. 

Sex. 

Wing 

Tall. 

Tarsus. 

Exposed 
culmcn. 

7823 

Type 

S  ad. 

59. 

25-5 

'5- 

10. 

7819 

Topotype 

S  ad. 

59.5 

26. 

^S' 

10. 

7822 

6  ad. 

.S8.5 

26. 

15- 

10. 

7824 

^ad. 

59- 

27- 

154 

9.8 

7825 

S  ad. 

59.5 

25.5 

15.2 

10. 

7827 

?  ad. 

60. 

25-5 

15- 

10. 

7S28 

$  ad. 

58.5 

24.5 

I4.S 

9.8 

7829 

^t 

?  ad. 

59-5 

26. 

14.8 

10. 

Remarks.  —  The  type  locality  of  true  Pipra  mentalis  Scl.  is  Oaxaca, 
Mexico.  I  have  examined  a  large  series  of  this  form,  from  many  points 
in  southern  Mexico  and  northern  Central  America,  and  find  very  little 
variation  among  them.  I  have  also  seen  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
the  southern  form,  here  named  P.  mentalis  ignifera^  from  many  places  in 
southern  Central  America,  and  Chiriqui;  they  also  ditter  very  little 
among  themselves.  The  line  between  the  two  forms  seems  very  sharplv 
drawn,  thoujjh  the  characters  that  separate  them  are  slight.  consi.Kting 
chietlv  in  the  ditterent  shades  of  color  of  the  head,  thighs  and  under 
wing-coverts  of  the  male.  These  ditterences,  however,  are  perfectly 
coiisliint.  and  arc  easily  seen  on  comparison. 

Pipra  velutina  Berl.  —  Kighteen  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala.  Octol>er. 
No\  ember  and  December. 

Pipra  leucorrhoa  Scl.  —  Three  males,  Divala,  Novemlier  and  Deceml>cr. 
"Iris  brown.'' 1 


1  .Vote  made  by  Mr.  Brown  from  fresh  specimens. 
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Chiroxiphia  lanceolata  {Wagl.).  —  Two  males,  Divala,  December  17, 
and  David,  October  16. 

Manacus  aurantiaca  (Stilv.). — Twenty-five  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala,  October,  November  and  December.  The  type  locality  of  the 
species  is  Bugaba,  Chiriqui. 

Scotothorus*  veraepacis  {Scl.).  —  Two  specimens,  <?  and  ?,  Divala, 
December. 

Pachyrhamphus  cinereiventris  Scl. — Three  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala,  October,  November,  and  December. 

Lathria  unirufa  {Scl.),  —  One  ?,  Divaia,  October  27. 

Lipaugus  holerythrus  Scl.  <t  Salv.  —  Five  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala,  November  and  December. 

Attila  sclateri  Laivr. — Two  specimens,  $  and  ?,  Divala,  December 
II. 

Cha8inorh3mchus  tricarunculatus  J.  d-  E.  Verr.  —  Thirty-four  speci- 
mens, adults  of  both  sexes,  and  young  males  in  txtry  stage  of  plumage, 
from  a  dress  closely  resembling  that  of  the  adult  ?  to  that  which  differs 
only  from  the  adult  J  in  having  a  few  green  feathers  irregularly  mixed 
in  the  brown  and  white  of  bodv  and  head,  Divala,  October  and  December. 

Myrmotherula  menetriesii  {d' Orb.).  —  Four  males.  Divala,  November 
and  December. 

Drymophila  boucardi  Scl. — Seven  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  December. 


Cercomacra  crepera,'  sp.  nov. 

Four  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  November. 

Type.  —  Divala,  Chiriqui,  adult  S ,  No.  7913,  Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bang.s. 
Collected  Nov.  24,  1900,  by  W.  \V.  Brown,  Jr. 

Characters.  —  Similar  to  C.  tyrannina  except  in  being  very  much 
darker  in  color  throughout. 

Color.  —  Adult  <y,  upper  parts  slate  black,  a  large  concealed  white  dor- 
sal patch ;  under  parts  slate  gray  darkest  on  breast  and  becoming  dull 
olive  on  fianks,  lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  ;  lesser  and  middle  wing- 
coverts  tipped  with  white,  the  greater  coverts  slightly  so ;  rectrices  barely 
tipped  with  whitish;  lining  of  wing  mostly  white.  Adult  J,  similar  to 
5  of  C.  tyrannina,  but  darker  throughout,  the  ochraceous  of  under  parts 
several  shades  darker,  the  brownish  olive  of  back  darker  and  more  dusky, 
and  the  wings  and  tail  darker  reddish  brown. 


1  Scotothorus  [cf.  Obeiholser,  Froc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1899,  pp.  208-209), 
Heteropelma  Bp.  being  preoccupied. 
'  Crepe r,  dusky,  dark. 
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Measurements  (in  millimeters). 


No. 

1 
1 

Sex. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Tarsus. 

Kzposed 
cufmcn. 

7913 

Type 

(?ad. 

60. 

55- 

,      22.4 

16,4 

7916 

Topotype 

dyg- 

62. 

60. 

'      24. 

17- 

7915 

«t 

9  ad. 

61. 

61. 

24. 

16.4 

7914 

•i 

y  ad. 

61. 

54. 

'      23. 

16.6 

Remarks.  The  type  locality  of  Ccrcomacra  tyrannina  is  Bogota  :  from 
this  region  north  to  Panama  the  form  extends  without  change.  Speci- 
mens collected  by  Mr.  Brown  at  Loma  del  Leon,  precisely  matched  ^kins 
from  the  type  locality.  In  Nicaragua  and  Chiriqui  the  present  form  re- 
places C.  tyrannina^  and  the  two  may  prove  only  subspecifically  distinct, 
but  the  difterences  in  color  are  so  marked  that  it  seems  best,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  to  regard  them  as  distinct  species. 

I  am  a  little  astonished  th<it  this  bird,  which  is  not  rare  in  Nicaragua 
and  Chiriqui,  and  is  often  found  in  collections  from  these  countries,  should 
not  have  been  named  before,  it  is  so  noticcablv  different  in  color  from  C 
tyrannina. 

Gymnocichla  nudiceps  {Cassin).  —  Seven  males,  Divala,  Octolx*r. 
November  and  December. 

Formicarius  umbrosus  Ridg-M.  —  One  ?,  not  fully  adult,  Divala,  De- 
cember II. 

Thamnophilus  transandeanus  Scl.  —  Thirteen  specimens,  both  sexes. 
Divala,  October,  November  and  December. 

Thamnophilus  doliatus  (Linn.).  —  Thirteen  specimens,  both  scxC"*. 
Divala  and  David,  October,  November  and  December.  The  race*«  of  this 
species  are  r.lther  ditVicult  to  understand.  Birds  from  Chiriqui  and  nf>rth- 
ward  liave  the  j^eneral  appearance  ot  true  T.  doliatus  of  Cvuiana,  but  tmm 
tlie  rei^ion  lyin^  Ix'tween  the  ranges  of  these  two  comes  the  quite  dittcrcnt 
black-crcstcd  T.  doliatus  nigrirristatus.  The  northern  bird  has  lx*vn 
called  7\  doliatus  a/^'uis  (Cal>.  t\:  Heine),  but  Bonaparte's  name  T.  rutilus, 
based  on  a  female  from  Guatemala,  appears  to  Ik*  tlie  proper  name  of  the 
race,  should  it  prove  distinct.  I  do  not  use  it  here  l>ecausc,  ^o  far,  in 
spite  of  its  curiou«»  di'-tribution.  I  have  been  unable  to  tind  any  sati^tac- 
torv  way  of  di««lint;uishini(  it  even  as  a  subspecies. 

Thamnophilus  punctatus  Cal^  —  Fourteen  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala  and  David.  OttolK'r,  November  and  December.  The  female^  are, 
of  course,  the  so-<:alled  T.  hridgesi.  Mr.  Cherrie,  was,  I  In^lieve  the  first 
to  disrover  that  T.  punitatus  and  T.  hridgesi  vc:*:  but  the  male  and  female 
of  one  and  the  same  species. 

Gymnopithys  bicolor  olivaceus  Ridffzv.  —  Two  specimen-,  <J  and  J, 
Divala,  Noveml>er  and  I)cccmlK*r.  * 
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Myrmelastes   intermedius    {Cherrie).  —  Three   specimens,   both  'sexes, 
Divala,  November. 

Grallaria  perspicillata  La-wr.  —  Four   specimens,  both   sexes,  Divaia, 
October,  November  and  December. 

Dendro(;olaptes  sanctithomae    {Lafr.).  —  Two  specimens,    (J    and    ?, 
Divala,  November. 

Dendromis  lacrymosa   La-wr,  —  Two   males,   Divala,    November   and 
December. 

Dendromis   nana  Lawr.  —  Seven  males,  Divala,  October,  November 
and  December. 

Picolaptes  lineaticeps  Scl.  —  Six   specimens,    both  sexes,   Divala   and 
David,  October,  November  and  December. 

Dechonychura  typica  Cherrie,  —  Two  specimens,  f  adult  and  ? 
young,  Divala,  December.  Mr.  Brown  was  fortunate  in  securing  two  ex- 
amples of  this  very  rare  bird,  known  before  only  by  the  type  specimen 
and  one  specimen  from  Panama  —  both  in  the  National  Museum. 

Dendrocincla   anabatina   Scl.  —  Three   males,    Divala,    November   and 
December. 


Automolus  exsertus,^  sp.  nov. 

Six  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  November  and  December. 

?>'/<?.  — Divala,  Chiriqui,  adult  ?,  No.  7868,  Coll.  of  E.  A.  &  O.  Bangs. 
Collected  Nov.  29,  1900,  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Characters.  —  Related  to  A.  cervinigularis  and  A.  pallidigularis. 
Size  about  as  in  the  former  (larger  than  A,  pallidigularis).  Colors 
different  from  those  of  either  ;  breast  not  mottled  ;  the  underparts,  breast, 
belly,  and  sides  are  browner  and  more  olivaceous;  the  back  much  more 
olivaceous,  less  rufous ;  the  throat  is  about  the  same  color  as  in  A.  cer- 
vinigularis. 

Color. —  Superciliary  stripe  and  orbital  ring  tawny  ochraceous ;  back 
rich  raw  umber,  head  slightly  darker,  the  feathers  scaly  in  appearance; 
upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  ferruginous-chestnut;  wings  burnt  umber; 
throat  buff;  breast  not  mottled,  about  tawny  olive,  shading  to  raw  umber 
on  sides  and  flanks  and  to  ferruginous  on  under  tail-coverts. 

Measurements  (in  millimeters). 


No. 

Sex. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Tarsus. 

Exposed 
cmmen. 

7868 

Type 

2  ad. 

90. 

11- 

24. 

24. 

7869 

Topotype 

$  ad. 

89. 

72. 

25- 

23.6 

7872 

(4 

9  ad. 

91.5 

76. 

24.4 

23- 

7870 

t( 

$  ad. 

9«- 

76.5 

24.2 

23- 

1  ExsertuSy  evident,  conspicuous. 
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Remarks. —  Automolus  exsertus  must  not  be  confused  with  a  form 
described  bv  Messrs.  Salvin  &  Godman  from  the  same  general  region, 
but  from  higher  altitudes  in  the  Cordillera  de  Chiriqui.  This  bird, 
A.  fumosusj  belongs  to  the  rubiginosus  group,  which  is  distinguished  by 
lacking  a  superciliary  stripe ;  A.  exsertus  belongs  with  A,  cervinigularis 
and  A.  pallidigularis^  with  a  conspicuous  superciliary  stripe,  but  is  a  very 
well  marked  form,  differing  in  lacking  the  mottling  of  the  breast  and 
being  of  a  more  olivaceous  color  throughout.  In  size  it  is  nearest  to  A. 
cervinigularis  and  in  color  rather  nearer  to  A.  pallidigularis,  though 
different  in  this  respect  from  either. 

Xenops  genibarbis  ///. —  Four  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  November. 

Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis  uropygialis  {Lawr.).  Five  males,  Divala, 
November  and  December.  These  specimens  differ  a  good  deal  individually. 
—  two  are  Irue  5.  u ropygia I is^.  exactly  like  Panama  birds,  the  other  three 
approach  »S.  ruficollis  fulvipennis  of  southern  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  in 
varying  degrees. 

Tachycineta  albilinea  {Lawr.).  — One  adult  J,  David,  October  i6. 

Vireo  flavifrons  Vieill.  —  One  ?,  Divala,  November  7. 

Hylophilus  flavipes  viridiflavus  {Lawr.). —  Two  males,  one  from  Divala, 
November  5,  the  other  from  David,  October  17. 

Cyanocorax  affinis  zeledoni  Ridgw.  —  Four  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala,  November  and  December. 

Troglodytes  inquietus  Baird. —  Four  males,  Divala,  November.  One 
in  nestling  plumage  was  taken  November  17. 

Thryothorus  fasciativentris  melanogaster  (Sharpe). —  Nine  specimens, 
both  sexes,  one  in  nestling  plumage,  Divala,  November  and  December. 
The  type  locality  of  the  form  is  Bugab.n,  Chiriqui;  it  seems  to  be  fairlv 
well  differentiated  from  the  Panama  form,  T.  f.  albigularis  (Scl.). 

Thryophilus  rufalbus  castanonotus  {Ridg.). — Two  males,  Divala, 
December  2,  and  David,  October  22. 

Thryophilus  modestus  {Cab.). —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
October  and  November. 

« 

Rhodinocichla  rosea  {Less.).  —  Sixteen  specimens,  adults  of  both  sexes, 
and  two  young,  Divala,  November  and  December. 

Menila  leucauchen  [Scl.). —  Two  specimens,  (J  and  $,  Divala,  December. 

Menila  grayii  casius  {Bp.).  —  Seven  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala  and 
David,  October,  November  and  December. 

Polioptila  bilineata  Bp.  — One  ?,  Divala,  November  5. 

Anthus  rufus  parvus  {Lazvr.).  — Two  males,  Divala,  December  t^. 

Basileuterus  leucopygius  veraguensis  Sharpe. —  One  adult  <J,  Di\ala. 
November  iS. 

Geothlypis  formosa  (  Wils.). —  One  J,  Divala,  December  7. 

Seiurus  aurocapillus  (/,/;/-».'.). — Two  specimens  S  and  ?,  Divala. 
Deccinber. 

Dendroica  aestiva  (Gmcl.).  —  Nine  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  Octo- 
ber 2S-Novcmber  26,  David,  October  17. 
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Dendroica  pensylvanica  (Linn.).  —  Six  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  4-November  18. 

Helminthophila  peregrina  {Wils.).  —  One  ?,  Divala,  October  29. 

Protonotaria  citrea  (Bodd.). — Two  males,  Divala,  December  10,  and 
David,  October  16. 

Mniotilta  varia  [Linn.). — Three  females,  Divala,  November  5  and  De- 
cember 7. 

Ccereba  mexicana  [Scl.).  —  Four  males,  including  one  in  nestling 
plumage,  Divala,  October  and  November. 

Cyanerpes  cyaneus  cameipes  [Scl.). — Sixteen  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala,  November  and  December. 

Cyanerpes  lucida  (.Sc/.  d  Salv.). — One  young  male,  Divala,  Novem- 
ber 16. 

Chlorophanes  spiza  guatemalensis  Scl.  —  One  adult  ^,  Divala,  October 
29. 

Dacnis  ultramarina  Lawr.  —  One  adult  <J,  Divala,  November  2. 

Euphonia  crassirostris  Scl.  —  Seven  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
October  and  November. 

Euphonia  gracilis  (Cab.),  —  Two  specimens,  $  and  ?,  Divala,  Novem- 
ber 5  and  December  6. 

Euphonia  luteicapiUa  (Cab.). — Twenty-three  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala  and  David,  October,  November  and  December.  Three  adult  males 
in  this  series  have  white,  in  varying  amount,  in  the  tail. 

Calospiza  larvata  fanny  (Lafr.).  —  Fifteen  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala,  November  and  December. 

Tanagra  cana  diaconus  (Z,^55.).  —  Thirty-three  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala  and  David,  October,  November  and  Deceml)er. 

Piranga  rubra  (Linn.),  —  Twenty  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December. 

Ramphocelus  dimidiatus  Z,rr/r.  —  Twenty-three  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala  and  David,  October,  November  and  December.  These  skins,  as 
also  the  ones  taken  at  Loma  del  Leon,  Panama,  by  Mr.  Brown,  are  refer- 
able to  true  R.  dimidiatusy  differing  only  from  South  American  examples 
in  averaging  a  trifle  larger,  and  in  the  belly  patch  being  not  of  quite  such 
an  intense  black.  They  do  not  approach  in  any  way  R.  dimidiatus 
ist Amicus  Ridgw.  of  western  Panama. 

Ramphocelus  passerinii  Bp.  —  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  specimens, 
both  sexes,  Divala  and  David,  October,  November  and  December. 

Tachyphonus  nitidissimus  Saiv.  —  Two  adult  males,  Divala,  December. 
The  type  locality  of  the  species  is  Bugaba,  Chiriqui. 

Lanio  melanopygius  Saiv.  <t  Godm.  —  Nine  specimens,  both  sexes, 
Divala,  November  and  December. 

Eucometes  spodocephala  (Bp.),  —  One  adult  ^,  Divala,  December  16. 

Saltator  intermcdius  Lawr. — Ten  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
October  and  November. 

Arremon  aurantiirostris  Lafr.  —  Ten  specimens,  both  sexes,  one  young 
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in  nestJing  plumage,  Oct.  27,  Divala,  October,  November,  and  December. 

Arremonops  conirostris  {Bp.).  —  Six  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  December. 

Sporophila  aurita  {Bp.).  —  Five  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala,  October 
and  November. 

Volatinia  jacarina  splendens  (VieiiL).  — One  adult  (^,  Divala,  Novem- 
ber 17. 

Icterus  galbula   {Linn.).  —  Two  males,  Divala,  I>ecember  9. 

Sturnella  magna  inexpectata  Ridg^>.  —  One  9<  David,  October  16. 

Amblycercus  holosericeus  {LickL). — Nine  specimens,  both  <exes 
Divala,  November  and  December. 

Cacicus  microrhynchus  {Scl.  d-  Salv.).  —  Five  males,  Divala.  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Ostinops  decumanus  (Pall.).  —  One  adult  (J,  Divala,  November  12. 

Zarhynchus  wagleri  {Gray).  —  Three  specimens,  both  sexes,  Divala, 
November  and  December. 

Ca&sidix  oryzivora  mexicana  {Less.).  —  One  adult  (J,  David,  October  15. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BIRDS. 

BY    HUBERT    LYMAN    CLARK. 

Therk  is  a  jj:ooc1  old  saying  that  ••  fools  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread,"  and  the  writer  is  aware  that  in  approaching  such  a 
very  complex  .subject  as  the  classification  of  birds,  without  far 
more  experience  than  he  has  had,  he  is  laying  himself  open  to  a 
very  prompt  and  simple  classification  under  the  above  given  rule. 
His  only  plea  is  that  a  simple  classification  of  birds,  one  compar- 
able with  the  classification  of  other  animals,  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired, and  he  believes  that  in  the  field  of  pter}'lography  a  way  to 
such  an  end  may  be  found.  If  one  takes  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  classifications  of  birds  as  given  in  the  most  recent  elementar)' 
zo«)logies,  and  compares  them  with  classifications  by  ornithologists 
like  Gadow  or  Sharpe,  it  will  be  perfectly  obvious  that  general 
zoologists  prefer  to  cling  to  the  old,  woni-out  'orders'  of  Cuvier 
and  his  immediate  successors,  than  attempt  to  introduce  their  stu- 
dents to  the  score  or  more  'orders'  of  present-day  authorities. 
The  belief  is  very  general  among  zoologists  that  the  orders  of  birds 
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do  not  correspond  with  the  orders  of  other  classes,  being  based  on 
far  less  important  structural  conditions.  That  there  is  good 
ground  for  such  belief  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  class  Crustacea, 
with  as  many  species  as  Aves,  is  very  generally  grouped  in  a  dozen 
orders  or  less  ;  the  Gastropod  Mollusks,  with  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
more  species  than  Aves,  are  almost  universally  included  in  three 
orders  ;^while  the  schemes  for  avian  classification  contain  twenty, 
orders  or  more,  or,  worse  still,  are  divided  into  gens^  super-orders^ 
super-families^  and  other  indefinite  groups  which,  to  an  elementary 
student  only  makes  "  confusion  worse  confounded."  That  this  is 
a  real  difficulty  in  giving  ornithology  its  proper  place  in  a  course 
of  zoology,  other  teachers  besides  myself  can  testify. 

The  cause  of  this  trouble,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
importance  that  has  been  placed  on  characters  which  are  by  no 
means  fundamental  in  the  structure  of  birds.  Originally  the  orders 
of  birds  were  based  on  characters  of  the  bill  and  feet ;  but  it  was 
long  ago  recognized  that  those  characters  are  very  unreliable,  be- 
cause so  readily  modified  according  to  habits  and  food.  In  seek- 
ing more  stable  characters,  ornithologists  turned  to  the  skull  and 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  the  muscles,  the  wings,  and  even  the 
viscera.  But  as  our  knowledge  of  avian  anatomy  has  increased,  we 
have  been  forced  to  admit  that  in  all  these  points,  changes  of  habit 
are  soon  followed  by  changes  of  structure,  and  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  great  difficulty  to  trace  real  relationship.  Owing  to  the 
large  number  of  possible  combinations  of  characters,  which  orni- 
thologists regard  as  of  more  or  less  importance,  the  comparatively 
homogeneous  group  of  birds  has  been  split  up  into  numberless 
orders.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  rearrangement  of  avian 
characters,  with  a  careful  estimate  of  their  relative  value,  so  that 
those  that  are  least  liable  to  change  shall  be  accorded  the  most 
weight.  In  Gadow's  well-known  scheme  for  the  classification  of 
birds,  published  in  1892,  he  made  use  of  more  than  forty  characters, 
to  determine  the  mutual  relationship  of  the  groups.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  this  list  shows  a  very  large  number  which  are  of 
slight  value  because  of  their  marked  tendency  to  be  easily  modified, 
while  others  are  omitted  which  ought  to  be  of  great  value  because 
of  their  slight  tendency  to  vary.  For  example,  there  are  no  char- 
acters of  which  use  is  made,  connected  with  the  reproductive,  ex- 
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cretory  or  central  nervous  system.  It  may  be  said  that  these  sys- 
tems are  too  uniform  throughout  the  class  to  be  of  any  value  in 
classification,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  their  structure  will  make  them  of  very  great  value. 

The  question  now  confronts  us,  What  characters  are  of  the 
most  importance  in  determining  the  relationship  between  two 
birds,  and  what  are  of  the  least  value  ?  There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  the  least  valuable  characters  are  those  connected  with 
the  form  and  external  characters  of  the  bill  and  feet.  Somewhat 
more  valuable,  but  still  very  uncertain,  are  the  characters  of  the 
wings  and  tail,  and  hardly  more  valuable  is  the  nature  of  the  plum- 
age, such  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  down,  aftershaft,  tuft  on 
oil-gland,  etc.  The  arrangement  of  viscera,  muscles,  and  blood- 
vessels, are  of  some  value,  but  probably  less  than  the  characters 
offered  by  the  skeleton.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  skeleton,  and  especially  the  skull,  would  be  very  liable  to 
marked  changes,  accompanying  changes  in  the  bill,  feet  or  wings, 
so  that  skeletal  characters  are  by  no  means  as  indicative  of  real 
relationship  as  many  writers  assume.  Certain  characters  con- 
nected with  breeding,  as  the  condition  of  the  young  when  hatched, 
are  of  considerable  importance  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  even  these  are  rapidly  modified  under  changed  conditions. 
As  already  suj^gcsted,  the  structure  of  the  urino-genital  organs, 
and  the  central  nervous  system  would  probably  be  very  slowly 
modified,  and  ought  therefore  to  furnish  some  very  valuable  funda- 
mental characters.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  contour  feathers,  that  is,  the  pattern  of 
the ptcrylosis,  is  a  similar  character,  in  that  it  is  only  slowly  modi- 
fied, and  therefore  serves  as  a  most  important  clue  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  various  groups  of  birds. 

The  general  opinion  among  ornithologists  at  the  present  time 
is  that  the  pterylosis  offers  us  little  assistance  in  determining  the 
relationship  of  birds,  because  it  is  believed  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  feathers  is  governed  largely  by  the  shape  of  the  body,  and 
that  the  distribution  of  the  tracts  depends  to  a  considerable  degree 
on  the  habits  of  the  bird.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  opinion  has 
arisen,  for  there  is  much  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  one  will 
compare   a  plucked  Swift  and  Swallow,  a  Colie  and  Cuckoo,  an 
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Auk  and  a  Loon,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  though  the  body 
shape  is  very  similar,  the  pterylosis  is  strikingly  different,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  birds  with  very  differently  shaped  bodies,  some- 
times have  the  pterylosis  very  much  alike ;  for  example,  a  Goose 
and  Petrel,  or  (on  the  dorsal  surface)  a  Loon  and  a  Flamingo. 
That  the  pattern  of  the  pterylosis  is  very  slightly  modified  by 
changes  in  habit,  is  admirably  shown  in  the  Water-ouzels,  where 
the  feather  tracts  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Thrushes,  although 
the  habits  of  the  bird  have  caused  the  development  of  a  dense 
coat  of  down  over  the  whole  body,  a  condition  unique  among  the 
Passeres.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
assume  that  the  pattern  of  the  pterylosis  is  a  recently  acquired 
and  unstable  character,  and  we  must  look  for  further  evidence  as 
to  its  value.  An  examination  of  some  Hummingbird  embryos, 
just  before  hatching,  shows  that  the  characteristic  pterylosis  is, 
even  then,  clearly  marked  out.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
deep-seated  character,  for  otherwise  the  feathers  ought  to  appear 
uniformly  on  the  back  and  underneath,  and  only  assume  the  charac- 
teristic arrangement  with  the  growth  of  the  bird.  A  good  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  the  line  of  development  of  a  special  form  of  ptery- 
losis would  appear  in  the  embryology  of  the  bird  is  afforded  by 
the  Swallow,  which,  as  is  well-known,  has  a  very  characteristic 
and  peculiar  saddle-shaped  dorsal  tract.  In  a  large  series  of 
young  Eave  Swallows  (Fctrochelidon  fulva)  from  Jamaica,  ranging 
in  age  from  embryos  which  are  just  assuming  the  form  of  a  bird 
up  to  those  large  enough  to  fiy,  I  find  that  the  dorsal  tract  as  first 
marked  out  is  much  more  like  that  of  Swifts,  than  like  the  adult 
Swallow  ;  that  is,  it  is  first  a  broad,  dorsal  patch  with  a  small  cen- 
tral apterium.  Later  on,  it  begins  to  assume  more  the  condition 
characteristic  of  the  adult,  but  that  condition  is  not  fully  attained 
until  the  bird  is  able  to  fly.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  young  Hum- 
mingbirds, and  the  young  Swallows  together,  show  that  the  pat- 
tern of  the  pterylosis  follows  the  same  laws  of  heredity  as  other 
characteristics,  and  the  later  modifications  of  the  pattern  appear 
later  in  the  development  of  the  individual.  Thus  the  Humming- 
birds, being  nearer  the  ancestral  form  in  the  pattern  of  the  ptery- 
losis, show  that  pattern  from  the  start,  while  the  Swallows,  being 
more  specialized,  simply  pass  through  that  stage  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  their  own  characteristic  pattern.  A  similar  illustration  is 
found  in  a  comparison  of  the  embryos  of  a  Rail  {Rallus  longiros- 
tris)  with  those  of  a  Heron  {Ardea  tricolor)  which  shows  that  the 
two,  just  before  hatching,  have  very  similar  pteryloses,  which  are 
distinctly  heronlike.  A  more  important  point  shown  by  the 
Heron  embryos,  is  that  the  powder-down  tracts  are  a  more  recent 
acquirement  than  the  pattern  of  the  pterylosis,  for  only  one  of  the 
three  pairs  is  indicated  at  all,  and  the  presence  of  that  pair  is 
shown  only  by  the  peculiar  color  and  appearance  of  the  skin. 
The  pair  present  is  the  femoral.  I  thought  I  could  find  indica- 
tions of  the  ventral  pair,  but  those  near  the  furcula  are  entirely 
wanting. 

These  facts,  though  few  in  number,  seem  to  me  to  indicate  very 
strongly  that  in  the  pattern  of  the  pterylosis  we  have  a  character 
which  has  changed  but  slowly,  and  is  liable  to  little  variation,  and 
is  therefore  of  primary  importance  in  seeking  the  proper  classifi- 
cation of  birds.  Indeed  there  is  little  reason  why  the  general  pat- 
tern should  change,  for  necessary  differences  in  the  thickness  of 
the  feather-coat  would  naturally  be  brought  about  simply  by 
widening  or  narrowing  the  main  tracts.  That  this  is  the  case  is 
readily  seen  by  comparing  the  tracts  of  a  Goose  and  a  Petrel, 
where  the  pattern  is  essentially  the  same,  but  the  tracts  of  the 
more  active  bird  are  much  narrower.  In  the  taxonomy  of  the 
Crustacea,  a  class  characterized  by  a  segmented  external  skeleton 
and  jointed  biramose  appendages,  the  division  into  orders  is 
based  on  the  number  and  arrangement  of  segments  and  append- 
ages ;  and  in  other  classes  of  animals  the  primary  divisions  are 
based  on  variations  in  the  principal  character  of  the  class.  It  is 
both  fitting  and  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  great  class  Aves 
should  have  its  orders  based  on  variation  in  its  striking  character. 
—  the  body  covering  of  feathers.  Such  orders  would  be  clearly 
equivalent  to  the  orders  of  other  groups. 

Hut  is  it  possible  to  adopt  any  such  standard  and  arrive  at  any 
detinite  results  in  the  classification  of  birds  ?  After  a  careful  study 
of  Nitzsch's  work,  and  a  review  of  my  own  in  connection  with  it 
I  find  there  are  ei*:ht  distinct,  and,  in  general,  easily  recognized 
patterns  of  pterylosis  in  the  class  of  birds.  There  are,  besides, 
two  very  distinct  groups  of  birds  which  have  no  apteria,  but  have 
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the  body  uniformly  covered  with  feathers.  It  would  be  possible, 
therefore,  to  divide  birds  according  to  the  pterylosis  into  ten 
orders,  nine  of  which  belong  in  the  subclass  generally  known  as 
Carinatse.  The  group  Ratitoe  have  so  many  characters  in  com- 
mon which  distinguish  them  from  other  birds,  it  is  a  conven- 
ience to  regard  them  as  a  subclass,  of  equal  rank  with  the  Cari- 
natae.  So  far  as  the  pterylosis  is  concerned,  they  comprise,  how- 
ever, only  a  single  order.  This  type  of  pterylosis  may  well  be 
called 

Struthioniform. 

Adult  without  apteria  or  oil-gland ;  plumage  soft  and  lax,  intermedi- 
ate between  down  and  contour-feathers. 

In  the  Carinatae,  the  adults  all  have  contour  feathers,  the 
pterylae  are  generally  clearly  defined,  and  the  oil-gland  is  usually 
present.  If  distinct  apteria  are  wanting,  the  oil-gland  is  well 
developed.  The  following  are  the  patterns  of  the  pteryloses  of 
the  Carinate  birds. 

Sphenisciform. 

Adult  without  apteria,  but  with  oil  gland;   plumage  dense. 
This  style  of  pterylosis  is  characteristic  of  the  Penguins. 

COLVMBIFORM. 

upper  and  lower  cervical  tracts  not  separate  until  near  shoulder. 

Upper  cervical  tract  deeply  forked  but  branches  not  diverging. 

Dorsal  tract  broad,  separate  from  cervical,  and  without  anv  apterium. 

Humeral  tract  broad   and  distinct. 

Femoral  tracts  small,  mostlv  separate  from  dorsal. 

Sternals  broad,  directlv  continuous  with  branches  of  the  lower  cervical, 
which  is  quite  deeply  forked;  and  with  no  side  branch. 

Ventrals  T'^r^  broad,  directlv  contin,uous  with  sternals;  ventral  apter- 
ium narrow  but  broadest  behind. 

This  Style  is  characteristic  of  the  Loons  and  Grebes. 
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Anseriform. 


Upper  cervical  tract  not  separated  from  lower  until  near  shoulder  ; 
forked,  branches  diverging  somewhat. 

Dorsal  tract  directly  continuous  with  upper  cervical,  thus  enclosing  a 
more  or  less  elongated  apterium. 

Humeral  tracts  broad  and  strong,  sometimes  connected  with  the  dorsal. 

Femoral  tracts  large,  united  with  dorsal. 

Sternals  directlv  continuous  with  lower  cervicals,  and  usuallv  with  a 
prominent  side-branch. 

Ventrals  very  broad,  directly  continuous  with  sternals;  ventral  apter- 
ium very  narrow,  and  not  notably  broader  behind. 

This  style  characterizes  the  Petrels,  Albatrosses,  Pelicans  and 
other  totipalmate  birds,  Auks,  Geese,  Ducks  and  Swans. 

Falconiform. 

Upper  cervical  tract  well-marked,  usually  narrow  ;  strongly  forked 
between  the  shoulders;  slightly  or  not  at  all  connected  with  the  dorsal 
tract;   branches  diverging. 

Dorsal  tract  very  variable,  either  broad  or  narrow,  forked  or  solid. 

Humeral  tracts  stronij  hut  not  very  broad. 

Femoral  tracts  wanting  or  very  weak  ;  the  feathering  of  the  tibia  i.*. 
usually  very  full  and  a  strongly  marked  patch  sometimes  cros-^es  the 
head  of  the  tibia  and  runs  along  the  femur  a  distance. 

Lower  cervical  tract  considerablv  forked. 

Sternals  very  strongly  marked. 

\'eiitrals  narrow  hut  widely  separated  on  belly;  wider  on  the  bre.'ist  and 
more  or  less  fused  with  the  sternals;  sometimes  imited  only  at  tlie 
furcula  {Asia),  sometimes  also  touching  at  edge  of  sternum  {Strix),  and 
sometimes  united  the  full  length  of  the  breast   {Pandiofi). 

This  Style  \%  shown  by  Vultures,  Hawks,  Owls,  and  other  birds 
of  prey  ;  and  probably  Parrots  also. 

Pelar(;iform. 

Upper  cervical  tract  divided  very  deeply  on  the  neck  but  the  branches 
not  diverging. 

Dorsal  tract  ^olid  or  deeply  forked  (toward  rear),  more  or  less  connected 
with  cervical. 

Humeral  tracts  well  marked. 
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Femoral  tracts  long  but  narrow,  and  not  very  strong. 

Lower  cervical  tract  similar  to  upper  but  the  division  is  not  so  deep, 
and  the  branches  tend  to  diverge. 

Sternals  broad  (compared  with  the  other  tracts),  continuous  with  or 
separate  from  the  lower  cervical. 

Ventrals  broad  and  continuous  with  the  sternals,  sometimes  separated 
from  the  latter,  for  some  distance,  joining  near  the  furcula. 

This  type  characterizes  the  Rails.  Cranes,  Storks,  Herons, 
Bustards,  and  Flamingoes. 

Charadriiform. 

Upper  cervical  tract  sharply  defined,  not  very  deeply  forked,  the 
branches   diverging. 

Dorsal  tract  more  or  less  forked  (toward  rear),  slightly  if  at  all 
connected  with  forks  of  upper  cervical. 

Humeral   tracts  narrow. 

Femoral  fairly  strong,  usually  narrow  and  distinct. 

Lower  cervical  tract  very  deeply  forked,  continuous  with  sternals. 

Sternals  moderate  in.  size  but  strong. 

Ventrals  narrow  or  only  moderately  wide,  well  separated  on  the  belly, 
joining  the  sternals  on  the  breast  usually  near  the  furcula. 

This  type  is  shown  by  the  Gulls,  Terns,  Plovers,  Snipes, 
Sandpipers,   etc. 

Galliform. 

All  the  tracts  broad,  but  usually  well  defined. 

Upper  cervical  tract  usually  more  or  less  merged  with  the  dorsal,  but 
sometimes  more  or  less  distinctly  forked. 

Dorsal  tract  broad,  sometimes  very  broad  posteriorly  :  often  with  a 
mid-dorsal  apterium  ;  occasionally  connected  with  the  fcmorals. 

Humeral  tracts  broad  and  very  strong. 

Femoral  tracts  very  large,  sometimes  uniting  with  the  dorsal. 

Lower  cervical  tract  rather  deeply  forked,  the  branches  continuous 
with  the  sternal  tracts. 

Sternals  very  strong,  widest  anteriorly,  connected  with  ventrals  near 
furculum  or  not  at  all. 

Ventrals  narrow,  not  widely  separated  on  belly,  narrowest  anteriorly, 
united  posteriorly  in  front  of  anus. 

This  type  is  shown  by  the  Gallinaceous  Birds,  Curassows,  and 
Tinamous. 
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COLUMBIFORM. 

Upper  cervical  tract  wide,  strongly  forked  between  shoulders,  often 
united  with  lower  cervical,  until  near  the  shoulders. 

Dorsal  tract  very  broad  and  diffuse,  fairly  separable  from  cervical,  but 
inseparable  from  femorals. 

Humeral  tracts  very  broad  and  strong. 

Femoral  tracts  large,  not  distinct  from  dorsal. 

Lower  cervical  tract  slightly  or  not  at  all  forked,  continuous  with  the 
sternals. 

Sternals  broad,  completely  united  with  the  ventrals. 

V^entrals  broad,  not  widely  separated,  but  not  united  posteriorly. 

This  type  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Pigeons  and  Sand  Grouse. 


PasseriforM. 

Upper  cervical  tract  narrow,  well-defined,  and  continuous  with  the 
dorsal  tract. 

Dorsal  tract  not  clearly  distinguished  from  the  cervical,  more  or  less 
widened  (often  enclosing  a  prominent  apterium),  generally  narrowed 
as  it  approaclies  the  tail.  The  dorsal  tract  is  frequently  distinctly 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  anterior  of  which  is  usually  forked  ;  less 
commonly  the  posterior  part  is  forked. 

iiumeral  tracts  moderate,  frequently  narrow. 

Femoral  tracts  usually  weak  and  small,  sometimes  wholly  wanting,  and 
sometimes  quite  clearly  defined. 

Lower  cervical  tract  more  or  less  forked. 

Sternals  usually  strong  and  well-marked. 

Ventrals  rather  narrow,  widely  separated  on  belly,  and  not  reaching 
the  anus  ;  usually  not  separated  from  sternals,  but  sometimes  partly 
distinct. 

This  type  is  shown  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  all  those 
birds,  usually  classed  as  Cuculiformes,  Coraciiformes  and  Passeri- 
formes.  Its  varieties  are  fairly  constant  and  may  assist  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  groups  in  suborders  and  families. 

The  following  table  will  help  to  make  the  character  of  the  ten 
types  more  easily  grasped,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
arrangement  is  very  artificial  and  is  in  no  sense  a  *  Key.* 
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These  ten  types  are  so  constant  and  in  general  so  easily  recog- 
nized, it  seems  to  me  they  might  well  be  made  the  central  charac- 
ters of  ten  orders ;  and  we  should  find  that  such  orders  arc  not 
unnatural  groups,  but  are  characterized  by  many  other  important 
features.  For  example,  the  birds  with  the  charadriiform  pterylosis 
are  nidifugous,  schizognathous,  with  two  carotids  and  aquincubi- 
tal  wings.  There  are,  perhaps,  other  characters,  but  I  have  not 
attempted  to  determine  them  all.  Such  a  group  might  well  be 
called  the  Charadriiformes.  Or  the  birds  with  the  falconiform 
pterylosis  are  all  nidicolous,  desmognathous,  with  aquincubital 
wings,  two  carotids  and  epignathous,  ccred  bill,  and  may  well  be 
designated  as  Falcon  if  ormes.  That  it  is  not  unnatural  to  associate 
the  Parrots  with  raptorial  birds,  will  appear  to  anyone  who  will 
examine  Gadow's  comparison  of  the  two  groups,  which  shows  that 
out  of  forty  characters  they  have  twenty-nine  in  common,  includ- 
ing those  which  seem  to  me  must  be  granted  to  be  of  the  most 
significance. 

It  is  of  interest  to  see  how  basing  classification  primarily  on  the 
pterylosis  will  affect  the  position  of  certain  doubtful  forms.  As 
is  well  known,  the  Tinamous  will  belong  with  the  Galliformes  and 
the  Sand  Grouse  with  the  Columbiformes.  The  Flamingo  is  dis- 
tinctly pelargiform.  Opisthocomus  is  not  at  all  galliform,  but, 
curiously  enough,  is  quite  distinctly  falconiform.  The  Bustards 
are  clearly  pelargiform  and  thus  quite  separate  from  the  Charad- 
riiformes. Fsop/iia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apparently  more  like 
Plover  than  Stork.  The  Auks  are  not  nearly  related  to  the  Gulls 
and  Terns,  but  are  not  far  from  the  Petrels,  and  very  possibly  the 
Penguins  are  merely  a  further  specialized  shoot  of  the  same 
branch. 

It  would  give  a  very  wrong  impression,  were  I  to  close  this 
paper  without  referring  to  any  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  making  such  use  of  the  pterylosis  for  a  primary  character, 
as  I  have  suggested.  The  number  of  orders  would  not  be  re- 
duced thereby  as  much  as  was  to  be  hoped,  but  ten  is  certainly 
better  than  twenty.  More  important  than  this,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  orders  are  by  no  means  equally  well-defined.  The 
Anseriformes,  for  example,  are  difficuk  to  characterize  except  by 
the  very  distinctive  pterylosis,  while  the  Colymbiformes  and  Galli- 
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formes  are  quite  easily  defined,  with  many  important  characters. 
A  greater  difficuhy  still  is  found  in  the  fact  that  certain  birds, 
such  as  Buceros  and  Colius^  have  a  pterylosis  so  peculiar  it  is  hard  to 
compare  it  with  any  of  the  types.  Moreover,  various  birds  show 
a  pattern  of  pterylosis,  which  at  first  glance  is  more  like  some  to- 
tally different  group,  than  like  their  admittedly  nearer  allies.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  Albatross,  Opisthocomus ,  and  Goatsuckers,  all 
of  which  are  strikingly  falconiform ! 

These   difficulties,   however,    are   none   of    them   insuperable, 
when  we  consider  three  important  facts.     First  of  all,  our  knowl- 
edge of  pterylography  is  very  deficient ;  Nitzsch's  work  is  based  so 
largely  on  dried  skins  that  his  figures  are  often  faulty,  and  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  them  are  liable  to  error ;  for  example,  his  state- 
ments regarding  Podargus  and  the  relationship  between  the  Goat- 
suckers and  Swifts,  are  not  borne  out  by  examination  of  better 
material  than  he  possessed.     Secondly,  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tracts  has  not  yet  received  any  attention,  while,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  it  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining 
the  type  of  pterylosis  and  the  value  of  the  pterylographical  char- 
acters.   Finally,  the  pattern  of  the  pterylosis  must  not  be  regarded 
as  an   infallible  guide,  but  must   be  followed  with  caution.     Al- 
though it  is  a  deep-seated  character,  it  is  by  no  means  beyond 
modification   and  even  radical  change,  and  where  its  leading  is 
dubious,  it  must  be  controlled  by  the  evidence  offered  by  other 
characters.     Some  use  in   taxonomy  has  been  made  hitherto  of 
certain  pterylographical  characters,  but  only  in  a  small  way,  and 
it  is  my  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  ornithologists  to  the  great 
value  that  the  entire  pterylosis  pattern  has  in  classification. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  BIRDS  IN  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
COLLEGE    COLLECTION,    HONOLULU,    H.    I., 
INCLUDING   RECORDS    OF   SEVERAL 
NORTH    AMERICAN    SPECIES. 

BY  WILLIAM  AL ANSON  BRYAN. 

The  isolated  position  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  long  made 
them  of  great  interest  to  ornithologists  in  general,  while  American 
observers,  especially  since  the  newly  awakened  interest  in  the 
group,  have  come  to  look  upon  them  as  an  important  outlying 
station  where  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  wide-ranging  conti- 
nental forms  may  be  studied  with  advantage. 

The  local  observer  finds  the  study  of  the  indigenous  avifauna  is 
made  much  more  interesting  by  noting  the  rare  visitors  which 
from  time  to  time  come  to  our  shores,  since  they  may  be  taken  as 
indicating  the  probable  direction  whence  the  native  birds  have 
come,  and  in  this  way  aid  in  tracing  out  their  affinities. 

The  dearth  of  competent  observers  in  remote  places  has  always 
been  deplored.  It  is  on  account  of  this  fact  that  I  gladly  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  carefully  examine  the  inter- 
esting collection  of  Hawaiian  birds,  which  for  the  most  part  has 
been  brought  together  through  the  painstaking  efforts  of  Mr.  M. 
Newell,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  St.  Louis  College. 
Honolulu. 

Brother  Matthias,  as  Mr.  Newell  is  familiarlv  known  to  the 
Catholic  brotherhood,  came  to  the  Islands  some  seventeen  vears 
ago  from  San  Antonio.  Texas,  where  he  had  already  gained  the 
local  title  of  '  Rattlesnake-catcher,'  owing  to  his  zeal  in  the  various 
branches  of  natural  histor}'.  From  the  Brothers  at  the  college  I 
learn  that  after  a  year's  residence  in  Honolulu  he  moved  to  Wai- 
luku  on  Maui,  where  he  spent  fourteen  years  in  the  Catholic 
mission  in  lao  valley.  It  is  at  this  point  that  most  of  the  collec- 
tion noted  below  was  made.  From  Wailuku  Mr.  Newell  was  re- 
moved to  Hilo  on  Hawaii,  where  he  still  carries  on  his  work  and 
observations. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  call  attention  to  the  value  and  importance 
which  attaches  to  a  local  collection  of  the  rare  and  curious  birds 
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which  come  into  the  hands  of  persons  scattered  about  these 
islands.  There  are  still  a  number  of  sea  and  shore  birds  which 
should  be  taken  here. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  authorities  of  the  college 
for  the  generous  assistance  they  have  rendered  in  placing  the 
records  of  the  museum  as  well  as  the  specimens  at  my  disposal, 
and  especially  to  Brother  Mark  and  Brother  Alfred  am  I  indebted 
for  much  additional  matter. 

1.  Larus  barrovianus.  Point  Barrow  Gull.  —  [193,  <?•  Larus 
argentatus}^  So  far  as  lam  aware  this  is  a  record  of  the  fifth  bird  which 
has  been  actually  taken  on  the  islands,  though  it  is  reported  as  having 
been  seen  on  a  number  of  occasions.  However,  the  liability  to  confound 
one  gull  with  another,  especially  among  immature  and  winter  birds  seen 
on  the  wing,  is  very  great  and  such  evidence  must  be  regarded  as  unsatis- 
factory. This  bird,  as  well  as  the  species  following,  were  referred  to  L. 
argentatus  in  the  museum  catalogue.  The  specimen  seems  to  be  an  im- 
mature winter  bird,  as  there  is  considerable  streaking  and  mottling  with 
pale  brown  about  the  head  and  neck;  the  mantle  is  clouded  and  mottled 
with  brown ;  the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  are  marked  with  brow^n, 
while  the  tail-feathers  are  scarcely  marked,  being  almost  uniform  with 
the  primaries,  which  are  just  off  from  white.  The  mounted  specimen 
measures:  wing,  16.50;  tail,  6.25;  culmen,  2.10;  tarsus,  2.60;  midtoe, 
2.75  ;    depth  of  bill  at  base,  .65  ;   depth  at  gonys,  .75. 

2.  Larus  califomicus.  California  Gull.  —  [13,  $.  Larus  canus. 
Mounted:  Bro.  Matthias.]  This,  the  first  specimen  taken  here,  was  se- 
cured probably  on  Maui  and  seems  to  correspond  with  the  descriptions  of 
the  young  in  winter  or  immature  birds.  The  head  and  neck  are  much 
streaked  with  grayish  brown ;  the  basal  portion  of  the  beak  is  lighter 
than  the  tip,  which  is  blackish.  There  is  some  gray  on  the  mantle  and 
scapulars,  but  the  whole  back  has  a  mottled  appearance.  The  tail-^roverts 
are  much  barred  and  the  tail-feathers,  broVnish  for  the  most  part,  have 
faint  white  tips.  The  primaries  are  umber  brown  with  no  white  tips. 
The  grayish  wedges  begin  to  show  on  the  fourth  primary  and  there  is 
some  indication  of  whitish  on  the  tip.  The  underparts  are  brownish 
white  without  any  distinct  mottling.  Wing,  16.50;  tail,  6.40;  tarsus, 
2.25;  midtoe  and  claw,  2.10;  culmen,  2.10;  depth  of  bill  at  gonys,  .70. 
This  is  not  an  unexpected  visitor  since  it  frequents  the  greater  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  North  America. 


^  The  names,  numbers,  and  notes  enclosed  within  brackets  are  taken  from 
the  Records  of  the  College  cabinets  of  St.  Louis  College,  Honolulu,  Island 
of  Oahu,  H.  I. 
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3.  Larus  delawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull. —  [197,  $-  Mtd.  Bro. 
Matthias.]  This  is  unmistakably  an  immature  bird  since  the  head  fs 
streaked  with  dusky  brown  and  the  gray  of  the  mantle  is  more  or  less 
interrupted  by  the  huffish  white  assumed  by  certain  phases  of  the  young. 

The  secondaries  are  gray  at  their  bases  with  darker  centers  and  pale 
borders.  The  primaries  arc  black  without  white  tips,  while  there  still 
remain  a  few  brown  feathers  about  the  bend  of  the  wings.  The  tail- 
feathers  are  white  basally  with  a  dark  brown  subterminal  bar  followed  by 
whitish  tips.  Bill  lighter  towards  the  base  but  crossed  by  a  broad  black 
band  in  the  region  of  the  gonys  followed  by  a  lighter  tip.  This  bird  in- 
habits the  whole  of  North  America,  wintering  along  both  coasts,  hence  it 
is  not  to  be  greatly  wondered  at  that  it  should  at  intervals  stray  to  these 
islands.  The  mounted  bird  measures:  wing,  14.25;  tarsus,  2.00;  mid- 
toe  and  claw,  1.70;   tail,    5.30;   culmen,  1.50;   depth  of  bill  at  gonys  .50. 

A  second  specimen  of  Larus  delawarensis  has  been  recently  taken  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  was  secured  bv  Mr.  G.  P.  Wilder  of  Honolulu 
on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Molokai,  near  the  landing  of  Haunakakai,  on 
the  first  of  February,  1901,  during  the  time  of  the  kona  (#.  ^.,  southerly) 
storm  which  prevailed  for  some  three  weeks.  The  bird  (B.  P.  B.  M.  No. 
9892)  was  kindly  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Wilder.  It  seems  to 
be  an  immature  winter  specimen  with  the  head  and  neck  white,  somewhat 
streaked  with  brownish. 

4.  Larus  franklinii.  Franklin  Gull.  —  [195.  i-  Mtd.  by  Bro.  Mat- 
thias.] Tliis  most  interesting  specimen  appears  without  further  note. 
It  is  the  first  record  of  /,.  franklinii  in  this  portion  of  the  ocean.  The 
bird  is  almost  if  not  quite  mature  and  agrees  closely  with  the  winter 
phase  of  plumage,  tlx?  head  being  flecked  with  white,  showing  the  most 
white  on  the  throat,  mottlin«(  the  plumbeous  of  the  head  and  neck.  The 
characteristic  elongated  white  patches,  one  above,  the  other  below,  the  eye, 
are  conspicuous.  The  mantle  is  blue  gray.  Wing,  1 1.25  ;  tail,  4.25  ;  tarsus. 
1.47;  midtoe  and  claw,  1.50;  culmen,  1.25;  depth  of  bill  at  base,  .30; 
depth  at  gonys,  .32.  The  specimen  differs  from  L.  Philadelphia,  the 
Black-headed  Gull  which  might  be  expected  to  stray  down  from  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  in  its  larger  measurements,  reddish  feet  and  legs,  darker 
mantle,  totally  ditterent  wing  pattern,  different  coloration  of  the  tail,  etc. 
Thus  the  Hawaiian  Islands  may  be  added  to  the  habitat  of  this  species. 

5.  Sterna  lunata  Pvale.  Gray  Wide-awake.  —  [190, — ?]  From  the 
record  1  copy  the  following  note ;  "The  bird  belonged  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
Williams  who,  when  it  died,  brought  it  to  the  college.  There  it  was 
skinned  and  sent  to  Hro.  Matthias  at  Wailuku,  who  mounted  it."  The 
specimen  probably  came  from  Laysan  or  some  of  the  more  western 
islands  of  the  group. 

6.  Diomedea  nigripes.  Hlack-footed  Albatross. —  [40,  J;  41,  (J.] 
The  record  states,  *' these  two  specimens  were  brought  from  Laysan 
Island  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Williams."  Brother  Mark  informs  me  that  they  kept 
the  birds  alive  quite  a  time  before  they  were  finally  dispatched  and  mounted 
by  Bro.  Matthias. 
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7.  ^strelata  hypoleuca  Salvin.  Bonin  Petrel.  —  A  specimen  in  fine 
adult  plumage  and  well  mounted. 

8.  Phaethon  lepturus  Lacip.  it  Daudin.  White-tailed  Tropic 
Bird.  —  [<J  and  ?  No.  2;  Juv.,  No. — }\  Tropic  Bird;  native  name 
*Koae.*]  The  three  birds,  two  fine  adults  and  the  young,  taken  on  Maui, 
fihow  the  following  mea.surements : 


Sex. 

Length. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Cent,  tail     1 
feathers.      1      Tarsut. 

1 

Toe. 

1 

Juv. 

27.50 
27.50 
15.50 

10.25 
10.40 
10.00 

4.40 
4.40 
4.40 

17.80                80. 

17-50    ;      77- 

—           72. 

1.40 
1.42 

'•35 

9.  Anas  wyvilliana  Scl.  Hawaiian  Duck;  Koloa  maoli. —  [43,  ?, 
mounted.] 

10.  Spatula  clypeata.  Shoveller.  —  [36,  ^,  mounted,  Bro.  Matthias  ; 
passes  by  the  name  of  *  Broad-bill '  or  Shoveller.]  So  far  as  I  am  able 
to  make  out,  this  is  typical  ^.  clypeata  in  the  fully  adult  plumage. 

11.  Dafila  acuta.  Pintail;  Koloa  mapu.  —  [37»  ?»37<'»  ^.  It  passes 
as  Pintail  or  Sprigtail.] 

12.  Charitonetta  albeola.  Buffle-iiead.  —  [  No.  —  .?  ? ,  mounted,  Bro. 
Matthias.]  The  bird  is  in  perfect  winter  plumage.  This  is  the  first 
record  of  the  capture  of  this  wide-ranging  form  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
though  it  is  common  enough  along  the  west  cojist  of  America  ;  breeding 
far  north.     The  specimen  was  shot  on  the  island  of  .Maui. 

13.  Nesochen  sandviccnsis  (  F/^.).  Hawaiian  Goose;  Nene.  —  [45, 
1S9  9,  mounted.     The  natives  call  the  bird  Nenc.  ] 

14.  Branta  nigricans.  Black  Brant.  —  [35»  ?•  Brant.]  The  records 
state :  "  This  individual  had  for  a  number  of  months  been  the  bane  of  the 
hunters  that  were  wont  to  shoot  the  ducks  that  frequent  the  ponds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Spreckelsville  and  Kahului.  This  goose  made  herself 
obnoxious  by  giving  alarm  at  the  least  danger,  thus  causing  the  ducks  to 
flv  away.  She  was  continually  in  their  company."  This  specimen  is  in 
fully  adult  plumage  and  is  the  second  to  be  taken  here. 

15.  Nycticorax  nycticorax  nsevius.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron; 
*  AuKC  kohili."  —  [  10,  ^,  Speckled  Heron;  Hawaiians  call  it  Auku.  29, 
9,  caught  in  leo  \'alley,  Maui,  by  Mr.  Anton  Koustino.  The  Hawaiian 
name  is  Auku  kohili,  when  it  is  grown.     39,  (J.] 

The  young  and  adult  of  thi^^  form  have  long  puzzled  the  Kanaka  as  well 
as  the  Haoli  ornithologists.  It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  they  now  ad- 
mit that  they  are  one  and  the  same  species. 

16.  Proganula  palmeri  Froh.     Lavsan  Rail.  —  [?,' Wingless  '  F^ail.] 

17.  Gallinula  sandvicensis  5//-tf«/5.  H.vwaiian  Gallincle;  Alae. — 
[18,  i.     Mud-hen.] 
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18.  Porphyrio  melanotus  Newt, —  [23,  $.  *  Sultana  Bird.'  Caught  in 
Waialua,  Oahu,  by  *  Kauka '  Wilder.]  This  bird  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  islands.  I  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  find  out  who 
brought  it  here. 

19.  Fulica  alai  Peale,  Hawaiian  Coot;  Alae  keokeo.  —  [32,  $, 
Mud-hen.]  This  adult  mounted  specimen  measures,  wing,  7.10;  tail,  1.50; 
tarsus,  1.80;  midtoe  and  claw,  3.00;  hindtoe,  i.oo;  bill,  with  shield,  2.00. 

20.  Crymophilus  fulicarius).  Red  Phalarope.  —  This  interesting 
specimen  makes  the  third  record  of  this  species  being  taken  on  the  group. 

21.  Himantopus  knudseni  Stejn,  Hawaiian  Stilt;  Aeo.  —  [6,  J. 
Stilted  Plover.] 

22.  Tringa  acuminata  {Horsf.).  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper.  —  [194. 
9.  Mounted  by  Mr.  Newell.]  This  specimen,  one  in  the  Bishop 
Museum,  and  one  listed  hy  Dr.  Schauinsland  from  Laysan,  arc  the  onlj 
ones  that  have  come  to  notice,  though  it  will  without  doubt  be  taken  from 
time  to  time  in  company  with  the  winter  shore  birds  from  the  mainland. 
The  specimen  is  an  adult  winter  bird. 

23.  Heteractitis  incanus  (Gm«/.^.  Wandering  Tatler;  Ulili.  —  [26, 
9.     Ulili.     Caught  at  the  Mailuku  streams,  Maui.] 

24.  Limosa  lapponica  baueri  {Naum.).  Pacific  Godwit.  —  Though 
the  specimen  is  without  data  it  was  probably  secured  by  Mr.  Newell  on 
Maui.  A  specimen  in  possession  of  Mr.  Francis  Gay,  the  one  listed  by 
Dr.  Schauinsland  from  Laysan,  and  the  present  specimen  furnish  the 
liasis  on  wliich  the  record  of  the  species  on  the  islands  depends.  The  two 
"^vhich  I  liave  examined  arc  winter  visitors. 

25.  Calidris  arenaria.  Sanderlinc;;  Hunakai.  —  [22,  J,  mounted  by 
]^ro.  Matthias]. 

26.  Charadrius  dominicus  fulvus.  Pacific  Golden  Plover;  Kolka. 
—  [21,  ?  ;  34,  (J  ;  216,  (J.  Ilawaiians  call  this  bird  Kolea.]  The  •speci- 
mens are  in  various  seasonal  plumages. 

27.  Arenaria  interpres.  Turnstone;  Akkkeke,  —  [33,  9i  -*•  ?• 
Turnstone.  Ilawaiians  know  it  bv  the  name  of  Tkckc.  I'kekcke  and 
Akekckc.  ] 

28.  Lophortyx  californica.  California  Partridge.  —  [1S5,  (J.] 
This  species  has  been  introduced  from  the  mainland,  and  was  formally, 
I  am  told,  more  abundant  than  of  late  years. 

29.  Phasianus  torquatus  Gntel.  Ri.V(i-.NE<.  k  Piik-\sant. —  [1S5,  J.] 
Introduced. 

30.  Turtur  chinensis  (5r «;/.).  Chinkse  Tcrtle-dove. —  [4.  J.  Sing- 
apore Dove.']   Introduced. 

31.  Buteo  solitarius /*<rr//^.  Hawaiian  Hawk;  lo.  —  [iSS.  This  bird 
was  shot  in  Kona,  Hawaii,  by  Kmil  Wuskc  (a  (ierman  taxidermist)  and 
the  skin  preserved  and  sent  to  the  college  museum.]  The  bird  is  adult. 
Wing,  11.25;  tail,  6.25;  tarsus,  2.50;  midtoe  and  claw,  1.75;  culmen, 
1.J5. 

32.  Asio  accipitrinus.  Short-eared  Owl;  Pieo. —  [24.  $.  The 
Hawaiians  call  it  Pueo.] 
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33.  Corvus  hawaiiensis  Peale,  Hawaiian  Crow;  UlalA.  —  [No. — ? 
?,  Hawaii,  April  8,  1896;  No.  —  r  No  data.]  The  two  crows  arc 
mounted.     From  them  I  take  the  following  measurements : 


Sex. 


Wing. 


13.00 
13.10 


Tail. 


8.50 
8.50 


Tarsus. 


2.15 
2.45 


Mid-toe. 


2.30 
2.20 


Culmen. 


2.45 
2.00 


Depth  of 
bill. 


1. 15 
1. 00 


34.  Acridotheres  tristis  {Linn.).  Mina.  —  [i  pair,  mounted.  This  is  a 
pest  introduced  by  Dr.  Hiliebrand.]  There  are  in  all  ten  specimens  of  this 
species  in  the  collection.  The  bird  has  a  rather  unenviable  reputation  in 
the  islands.  Experiments  are  under  way  at  the  Bishop  Museum  whereby 
it  is  hoped  to  establish  more  nearly  the  exact  relation  which  the  Mina 
bears  to  his  friends  and  foes. 

35.  Vestiaria coccinea  (Forster.).  Iiwi.  —  [25,  ?.]  This  is  a  young 
bird  and  the  change  of  plumage  exhibited  is  very  interesting.  There  is 
also  an  adult  specimen  in  the  collection  from  Maui. 

36.  Himationc  sanguinca  ((7//I <?/.).  Apapane. —  [No.  14,  J.  This  bird 
is  common  all  over  the  group  and  furnishes  the  crimson  feathers  for 
decorative  purposes.  It  is  also  called  Akapane.]  This  specimen  is  from 
Maui.  The  feathers,  however,  were  not  used  nearlv  as  extensive! v  as  were 
those  of  the  previous  species. 

37.  Chlorodrepanis  wilsoni  (/?<?M5.).  Maui  Amakihi. —  [No.  17,  <f, 
No.  — .'  Amakihi,  Drepanis  Jiava.  By  some  collectors  the  name  of  the 
Amakihi  is  said  to  be  //.  $tejnegeri\.  I  am  not  able  to  state  how  the 
name  of  the  Kaui  bird  should  have  been  given  to  the  Maui  bird.  Perhaps 
*  off  hand.' 

38.  Orcomyza  ncwtoni  (Roths.).  —  An  adult  bird  with  the  breast  bright 
lemon  yellow,  the  upper  parts  olive  green,  and  with  a  straight  bill. 

39.  Orcomyza  flammea  (  Wilson).  Kakawahie.  —  A  male  bird  in  rich 
scarlet  plumage.  It  probably  came  into  the  collection  through  Mr.  Flood 
from  Molokai,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  only  place  where  it  has  been  thus 
far  taken. 

40.  Hemignathus  procerus  Cab.  Kaui  akialoa.  —  [No  —  .^  Hanapcpe 
Valley,  Kauai.]  This  specimen  seems  to  have  come  from  Mr.  Gay's 
collection. 

41.  Hemignathus  affinis /?<?/A5.  —  [From  Maui.   9]- 

42.  Hcterorhynchus  wilsoni  Roths.  —  [Nukupuu.  Brilliant  Half-bill. 
Kona,  Hawaii,  4000-5000  ft.] 

43.  Psittacirostra  psittacea  Cjw<'/.     Ou. —  [Ou.  Hawaii.    P.  psittacea^ 

44.  Rhodacanthis  palmcri /?<?M5.  —  An  adult  $. 

45.  Moho  nobilis  (J/rrrr/«.)     O-o.  —  [O-o.    Hawaii.     A.  nobilisy  $ ^ 
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NESTING    HABITS   OF    THE   EVENING   GROSBEAK 
{COCCOTHRAUSTES    VESPERTINUSy 

BY    FRANCIS   J.    BIRTWELL.* 

Plate  VII, 

Photographs  from  nature  bj  the  author. 

June  5,  1901,  Willis,  New  Mexico.  —  Bright  and  pleasant, 
temperature  70®  F.  In  company  with  Olivia  I  took  a  short  stroll 
on  the  bench  west  of  the  cabin.  There  the  slope  showed  abun- 
dant signs  of  avian  activity.  Evening  Grosbeaks  were  abundant 
and  common,  their  shrill  whistles  not  infrequently  preventing  the 
identification  of  other  sounds.  Both  males  and  females  were 
present,  and  I  observed  several  feeding  upon  the  ground,  where 
they  hopped  very  sparrow-like. 

June  6.  —  Evening  Grosbeaks  were  common,  apparently  doing 
nothing  but  shriek. 

June  II.  —  Olivia  and  I  to-day  went  up,  as  usual,  to  the  bench. 
The  usual  birds  were  seen  and  nothing  important  noted  except 
the  two  finds  of  the  day.  A  male  and  female  Black-headed  Gros- 
beak Hew  to  the  ground,  and,  a  moment  later,  came  back,  the  fe- 
male first,  bearing  nesting  material.  Both  flew  to  a  large  limb  of 
a  great  pine  tree  by  the  trail,  where  the  material  was  undoubtedly 
deposited.     I  was,  however,  unable  to  see  distinctly. 

June  18.  —  1  shot  a  female  Coccothraustes  vespertinus :  bill  apple- 
green,  legs  light  brown.  The  stomach  was  filled  with  hairless 
caterpillars  about  half  an  inch  long. 

June  20.  —  Our  last  finds  to-day  were  the  most  important  1  have 
ever  made,  ornithologically  ;  and  the  secret  of  the  shrieking  Even- 
ing Grosbeaks  about  the  slopes  is  explained.  The  quick  flight  of 
a   female   (closely  followed  by  a  male)    bearing  nesting  material 

^  From  the  Field  Notes  of  F'rancis  J.  IJirtwell,  I'ecos  River  Forest  Reserve, 
Summer  of  1901.     Copied  and  completed  by  his  wife,  Olivia  M.  Birtwell. 

[This  article  ha^  a  peculiarly  sad  interest,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  author 
met  with  a  fatal  accident  while  conducting  these  investigations.  Sec  *  Notes 
and  News  '  in  the  present  number  of  'The  Auk.'  —  Kdd.\ 
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directed  me  to  a  tree  growing  almost  in  the  yard,  —  a  pine ;  and, 
as  I  watched,  the  bird  descended  to  her  nest,  situated  on  a  hori- 
zontal limb  overhanging  the  road.  We  had  hardly  finished  watch- 
ing the  pair,  the  male  of  which  did  absolutely  no  work  w'hatever 
but  whistled  peculiar,  sharp  notes  from  a  tree  near,  when  we  no- 
ticed a  similar  performance  which  led  us  to  an  immense  spruce- 
tree  growing  near  by,  where  the  female  settled  upon  a  nest  near 
the  end  of  a  swaying  limb.  She  remained  there  for  some  minutes, 
the  male  whistling  meanwhile  and  flying  about  from  tree  to  tree. 
Then  she  left  and  both  fed  about  the  vicinity.  Many  times  she 
returned  to  the  nest,  apparently  unfreighted,  and  we  left  them  feed- 
ing about  the  trees  near  by. 

June  22.  —  During  the  night  some  mystic  power  gifted  my  eyes 
as  well  as  Olivia's,  for  every  lump  on  a  tree  that  we  looked  at  to- 
day turned  into  a  nest  and  every  bird  with  any  pretensions  or 
right  to  be  breeding  offered  introduction  to  its  home  with  implied 
invitations  for  future  calls.  This  latter,  however,  was  not  neces- 
sary. 

It  began  by  my  supposed  Black-headed  Grosbeak's  nest  of  the 
nth  turning  into  that  of  the  Evening  Grosbeak,  and  throughout 
the  morning  the  pair  of  birds  entertained  us  royally.  The  female 
sat  upon  the  nest,  on  and  off,  and  during  the  former  periods,  the 
male  howled  encouragingly  near  in  tones  only  the  avian  ear  could 
deem  duke.  Then  from  the  nest,  with  curious,  soliciting  cries  and 
fluttering  wings,  like  a  great  overgrown  nestling,  she  followed  him 
about  and  by  the  patient  bird  was  regularly  fed.  He  was  willing, 
however,  for  when  I  ceased,  it  was  easy  to  lead  her  back  to  the 
nest,  from  which  he  departed  to  shriek  about  the  neighboring  trees 
when  she  had  settled  herself. 

All  three  Evening  Grosbeak's  nests  are  within  100  yards  of 
each  other,  and,  since  several  other  pairs  are  about,  we  infer  that 
the  species  breeds  gregariously  and  somewhat  uniformly,  too. 

After  supper,  just  before  dusk,  we  revisited  the  scene  of  the 
morning's  operations  to  observe  the  evening  attitude  of  the  birds. 
All  the  Grosbeaks  were  silent  and  apparently  absent. 

June  23. — Olivia  and  1  visited  again  the  Vale  of  Vespertina,  as 
we  have  named  the  place  where  Coccothraustes  and  so  many  birds 
abound,  —  the  slope  behind  the  cabin.     I  was  yet  too  lamed  from 
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climbing  to  get  to  my  Grosbeak's  nest  so  we  merely  watched  the 
wonderful  avian  life  going  on  about  us  in  the  musical,  deeph voiced 
pines. 

The  Grosbeaks  were  all  silent  and  came  into  the  trees  from 
distances.  At  times  the  coaxing  voices  of  the  females  were  heard 
and  a  shrill  whistle  or  two,  but  the  silence  was  noticeable.  I 
found  two  more  nests  (Grosbeak's),  one  at  the  end  of  a  spruce 
limb  near  the  others,  the  other  similarly  placed  but  farther  back 
some  hundreds  of  yards.  The  birds  were  seen  on  and  off  the 
nests  at  various  times.  The  nest  of  the  great  pine,  taken  for  the 
nest  of  Habia  melanocephala^  had  the  bird  sitting.  With  shot  I  cut 
the  twigs  off  all  about,  but  she  merely  elevated  her  head.  The 
climb  is  risky  and  I  am  married.  Unless  I  am  forced  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  collect  the  set  but  will  secure  specimens  of  young  later 
on. 

June  26. —  The  actions  of  the  Grosbeaks  assured  us  that  the 
sets  of  eggs  were  complete  and  should  be  taken  w^ithout  further 
delay.  Accordingly  this  morning  we  went  to  the  spruce  tree 
where  the  nest  was  discovered  June  20,  as  recorded  in  the  notes 
for  that  day.  The  male  bird  approached  the  vicinity  of  the  nest 
several  times  as  we  prepared  for  the  climb,  uttering  his  sharp  call, 
and  the  female  answered,  at  intervals,  with  her  querulous  note 
from  the  nest. 

The  tree  was  about  seven  feet  in  circumference  and  studded  for 
some  distance  from  the  ground  with  short,  barkless  limbs,  of 
which  some  would  support  a  man's  weight  and  some  had  to  be 
chopped  off  in  making  the  ascent.  Measurements  showed  the 
height  of  the  nest  above  the  ground  to  be  41  feet.  The  birds 
had  evidently  selected  the  location  of  their  domicile  with  a  view 
to  doing  as  little  work  as  possible.  It  was  visible  from  no  direc- 
tion but  the  one  from  which  we  had  discovered  it  and  was  placed 
flatly  upon  the  horizontal  branch  with  a  smaller  fork  propping  it 
on  one  side  and  heavy  clusters  of  needles  surrounding  it.  It  was 
composed  of  flimsy  material  and  a  very  little  of  it,  the  floor  so 
thin  as  to  barely  cover  the  underlying  branch. 

From  the  only  resting-place,  the  fork  made  by  the  tree-trunk 
and  the  branch  next  above  the  one  on  which  the  nest  rested,  Mr. 
Birtwell  scooped  the  eggs,  one  by  one.  from  the  nest  with  a  tiny 
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net  on  the  end  of  a  trout-rod  and  loosened  the  nest  from  the 
bough.  There  were  four  eggs,  in  color,  size,  form,  texture  and 
markings  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  Red-winged  Black- 
bird. 

The  sitting  bird  left  her  trust  only  when  the  cries  of  warning 
from  her  mate  became  most  frantic,  and  the  pair  were  loudly 
assisted  by  two  other  Grosbeaks,  who  flew  madly  about  with  them. 
Only  the  female  was  taken,  the  male  perching  far  out  of  harm's  way. 

The  next  nest,  the  one  found  in  the  spruce  tree  June  25,  was 
harder  to  get.  As  we  approached  the  tree,  but  ten  rods  from  the 
other,  all  the  Grosbeaks  in  the  neighborhood  seemed  to  have 
taken  the  alarm  and  to  keep  a  corresponding  silence.  This  nest 
was  not  so  well  hidden.  From  the  ground  we  could  see  the  sitting 
bird,  seeminiijly  calm  in  her  dizzy  cradle,  which  swayed  in  the 
gentle  breeze  at  the  end  of  the  long,  slender  branch,  46  feet  above 
us.  Moreover,  a  fact  important  to  the  egg-crank,  there  was  no 
branch  above  or  below  the  nest  for  some  distance.  Only  a  small 
twig  helped  to  hold  the  frail  structure  in  place. 

With  a  long  rope  tied  to  himself  and  the  tree  trunk,  Mr.  Birtwell 
crawled  out  on  the  all  too  small  branch  to  a  point  where  he  could 
reach  with  outstretched  hand  to  loosen  the  precious,  egg-filled 
nest,  and  placed  it  between  his  teeth.  Thus  burdened,  he 
cautiously  backed  to  comparative  safety  and  there  packed  the 
three  blue  treasures  in  cotton.  The  owners  of  this  nest  had  to 
mourn  alone,  no  others  of  their  tribe  appearing.  Both  birds  were, 
with  difficult}',  shot.  Both  flew.  The  female  was  found  in  hiding, 
standing  behind  a  small  gray  weed.  The  male  eluded  us  and,  as 
we  had  at  least  one  more  Grosbeak's  nest  to  collect,  we  deter- 
mined that  the  next  must  furnish  a  male  bird,  if  it  took  a  day's 
work. 

As  may  be  conjectured,  this  ne.st  was  more  strongly  built  than 
the  first,  the  difference  being  in  the  greater  amount  of  material 
used  and  the  more  secure  fastening  to  the  bough.  But  certain  it 
is  that  the  Evening  Grosbeak  puts  little  work  into  the  building  of 
her  nest.  The  outside  is  of  a  few  rather  coarse  sticks.  Usnea  is 
wadded  together  next  and  fine  rootlets  make  the  lining. 

Both  sets  of  eggs  were  slightly  incubated  so  that  we  concluded 
that  the  second  set  of  three  was  complete. 
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Capture  of  Sabine's  Gull  in  Wisconsin.  —  On  Oct.  7,  1900.  a  local  sports- 
man brought  me  a  fine  specimen  of  Xema  sabinii \s\)\q\\.  he  had  killed  that 
morning  from  a  boat  in  the  center  of  Delavan  Lake.  The  bird  is  a  male, 
young-of-the-year,  and  was  alone.  —  N.  Hollister,  Delavan^   Wis. 

Snowy  Heron  in  Alberta.  —  I  have  recently  mounted  a  fine  adult  male 
Snow  J  Heron  (Ardea  cafididissima)^  shot  on  Mav  ii»  1901,  near  Pincher 
Creek,  about  90  miles  south  of  Calgary.  The  bird  was  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  is  a  very  unusual  record,  1  presume,  for  this  locality. 

Last  fall  I  secured  two  fine  specimens  of  Ross's  Snow  Goose  {Cken 
rossi);  they  appear  to  pass  right  through  this  district  on  their  migrations. 
—  G.  F.  DiPiME,  Calgary^  Alberta, 

A  New  Bird  for  the  State  of  Ohio  — Ardea  cserulea. —  On  August  i,  1901, 
I  observed  two  birds  of  this  species  on  the  banks  of  the  old  arm  of  the 
Scioto  River,  one  of  which  I  shot  after  an  exciting  chase  of  about  three  hours. 
It  proved  to  be  a  young  male  of  Ardea  ccerulea  (Little  Blue  Heron),  being 
pure  white  in  color,  but  having  the  tips  of  the  first  seven  quilU  of  each 
wing  of  a  slate  blue  color.  It  had  the  following  measurements:  Extent, 
93  cm.;  wing,  25.5  cm.;  tarsus,  9  cm. ;  bill,  6.5  cm.;  tail,  11  cm. ;  length 
without  bill,  48.2  cm.  On  August  3  another  specimen,  a  young  female, 
was  brought  in  to  me  by  a  man  who  wanted  it  mounted ;  it  was  shot  on 
Sunfish  Creek,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio.  A  third  specimen  was  also  shot  there, 
while  a  fourth,  also  a  young  female,  was  brought  to  me  on  August  16, 
shot  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  River,  while  four  more  were  seen  at  the 
same  time.  Dr.  Wheaton,  writing  in  1S82,  states  that  the  Ardea  cceruUa 
"probably  occurs  in  tlie  southern  portion  of  the  State,  but  had  not  been 
positively  identified  within  tlie  State's  limits."  As  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing else  in  print  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  species  in  the  Slate,  I  be- 
lieve I  atn  correct  in  heralding  it  as  a  new  bird  for  the  State.  The  numl)er 
of  specimens  —four  shot  (two  in  my  collection,  two  mounted  for  other  par- 
ties) and  four  scon,  niakinj^eiglit  in  all  —  is,  under  these  circumstances,  cer- 
tainlv  reniarkal>le.  while  the  a^re  of  the  birds,  as  also  the  time  ot  the  \ear. 
would  make  it  hii^hiy  piohahle  that  they  had  been  bred  in  the  State. — 
W.  F.  11i:.nmn(;kk,   Wazerly,  Ohio. 

A  Band-tailed    Hawk's    Nest  —  An  Arizona  Incident  of  Biographical 

Interest.  —  In  a  small  caiion  in  the  western  foothills  of  the  Rineon 
Mountains,  alioul  iwenty-oiie  or  twenty-two  miles  east  of  Tucson,  Ntandti 
a  niediutn   si/eil  Cottonwood  tree  in  which    hawks  have  nested  for  man v 

• 

years.  The  old  sliek  pile  on  which  so  many  generations  of  birds  ha\e 
been  raised  has  become  (luile  bulky  through  its  annual  accretion.  In 
the  sprini(  o!    ibS^)  1  was  told  by  parties  coming  in  from  the  San  Pedro 
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that  a  pair  of  "  black  hawks  '*  had  taken  possession  of  the  old  nest.  As 
such  birds  were  not  common  thereabouts  the  statement  was  worth  look- 
ing into.  I  reached  the  tree  just  before  sundown  and  to  mv  delight  I 
found  things  as  represented  and  that  one  bird  then  occupied  the  nest. 
It  was  black  sure  enough,  and  resented  interference  with  many  angry 
screams  as  it  circled  above  the  tree.  It  proved  to  be  a  male  Band-tailed 
Buzzard  {Bnteo  abhrez'iatus).  Unfortunately  the  female,  although  seen 
at  a  distance,  failed  to  respond  to  the  cries  of  her  mate,  and  what  was 
still  more  unfortunate  the  nest  contained  no  eggs.  It  had  been  newly 
lined  with  leaves  from  the  tree  and  was  apparently  ready  for  housekeep- 
ing. I  waited  till  noon  the  day  following  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
make  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  mate  of  the  bird  I  then  had,  but  had 
to  leave  without  l)eing  thus  privileged. 

I  subsequently  learned  from  the  late  Major  Chas.  E.  Bendire  that  he 
had,  during  the  spring  of  1872,  climbed  this  same  cottonwood  tree  and 
had  examined  the  nest  in  question,  lie  was  at  that  time  camped  on  the 
Rillito  and  had,  while  scouting,  seen  the  nest.  Some  days  later,  as  no 
hostile  Indians  were  known  to  be  about,  he  returned  to  the  tree  and 
climbed  to  the  nest,  which  is  located  in  a  fork  of  the  tree  about  40  feet 
up.  While  examining  the  nest  he  happened  to  look  in  the  direction  of 
the  opposite  hill  and  saw  an  Indian  watching  him  from  behind  a  giant 
cactus  with  which  the  hills  thereabouts  are  thickly  covered.  To  be 
caught  meant  a  lingering  death  at  the  stake,  to  escape,  under  the  circum- 
stances,  seemed  almost  impossible,  but  he  did.  He  pretended  not  to 
have  seen  the  Indian  and  after  having  apparently  satisfied  himself  about 
the  nest  he  slowly  descended  the  tree,  but  no  sooner  did  his  feet  touch 
the  ground  than  he  made  a  run  for  his  horse  which  was  tied  a  short 
distance  below.  As  he  did  so  about  thirty  Indians  gave  chase,  but  he  for- 
tunately got  away. —  Herbert  Brown,  Tuma^  Arizona. 

Nesting  of  the  American  Rough-legged  Hawk  in  North  Dakota.  —  The 
nesting  of  the  American  Rough-legged  Hawk  {Archibuteo  lagopus  sancti- 
joktinnis)  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  is  so  rare  an  occurrence 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  record  the  breeding  of  a  pair  of  these  birds 
in  Nelson  County,  North  Dakota,  this  year.  Our  guide,  Mr.  Alfred 
Eastgate,  a  naturalist  and  taxidermist  of  considerable  experience,  who  is 
quite  familiar  with  this  species,  which  is  abundant  there  in  winter,  told 
us  that  the  pair  had  nested  in  this  vicinity  for  several  years.  We  first 
saw  the  nest  on  June  4,  1901.  as  we  were  driving  along  near  a  narrow 
strip  of  timlKM-  on  the  in\f*c  of  a  lake.  The  nest  was  conspicuously  located 
in  an  isolated  swamp  oak  at  the  end  of  the  tinilx'r.  so  that  it  could  be 
plainly  seen  from  a  distance,  and  as  we  drew  near  we  could  see  the  head 
of  the  hawk  as  she  sat  upon  tlie  nest.  Although  the  nest  was  only  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground  the  hawk  would  not  leave  it  until  we  rapped  on  the 
tree,  when  she  tlew  slowly  off  and  perched  on  a  tree  near  by  ;  we  had  a 
good  look  at  her  at  short  range  which  left  no  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
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identification.  She  was  in  full  dark  plumage,  the  darkest  phase  I  have 
ever  seen  in  this  species,  and  the  feathering  on  the  tarsi  was  clearly  noted. 
The  nest  was  a  large  one,  measuring  two  feet  in  diameter  by  one  foot  deep 
outside,  the  inner  cavity  measuring  nine  inches  across  by  four  inches  deep. 
It  was  built  in  a  crotch  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree,  resting  partially  on 
some  smaller  branches  ;  it  was  made  of  large  sticks  and  lined  with  pieces 
of  dry  flags  and  shreds  of  the  same,  with  a  few  sprigs  of  green  leaves. 
It  contained  two  fresh  eggs  which  we  left  for  future  reference,  supposing 
that  the  set  was  incomplete.  We  visited  the  locality  again  on  June  7  and 
had  another  good  look  at  the  bird,  sitting  on  a  fence-post,  but  there  were 
still  only  two  eggs  in  the  nest. 

As  we  had  to  leave  this  vicinity  on  the  following  day  we  collected  the 
set  of  two  eggs,  which  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Rev.  H.  K.  Job  of  Kent, 
Conn.  Mr.  Job  visited  the  locality  again  on  June  20  but  found  the  nest 
deserted.  —  A.  C.  Bent,  Tauntotiy  Mass. 

Melanerpes  erythrocephalus  Breeding  near  Boston. —  On  the  26th  of 
June,  1 90 1,  I  saw  a  pair  of  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  feeding  their  young 
in  Newton,  Mass.,  the  nest  being  in  a  dead  stump  at  a  height  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  According  to  Messrs.  Howe  and 
Allen's  *  Birds  of  Massachusetts*  this  would  seem  to  be  the  first  nest 
ever  recorded  from  eastern  Massachusetts,  although  Mr.  Brewster,  in 
his  edition  of  Minot.  speaks  of  one  found  in  Brookline  in  1S78.  — 
Bradford  Torrrv,   Wellesiey  Ilt'Us,  A/ass. 

Discovery  of  the  Egg  of  the  Black  Swift  {Cypseloides  niger  borealis).  — 
On  the  morning  of  June  16,  1901,  I,  with  a  companion,  started  out  with 
the  intention  of  taking  a  tew  sets  of  Cormorants'  eggs  on  the  cliffs  a  few 
miles  west  of  Santa  Cruz,  California.  On  reaching  the  locality,  I  noticed 
a  pair  of  Black  Swifts  flying  about  over  the  cliffs,  much  lower  than  they 
usually  flv.  One  bird  rose  liij'h  in  the  air  and  struck  off  in  a  bee  line,  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  I  then  resumed  my  search  for  the  Cormorants. 
which  I  found  on  the  face  of  the  clitt.  wlierc  the  shore  line  turns  sharply 
inland  and  about  where  the  Swifts  had  been  seen. 

After  throwing  clods  and  stones  for  some  time,  to  flush  the  cormorants 
in  order  to  ascertain  whetlicr  the  nests  contained  full  sets,  we  then,  with 
the  aid  of  a  rope  ladder  and  a  pole  and  dipnet,  took  two  sets  of  Baird*- 
Connoraiit  containing;  touroLji;^  cacli  and  one  of  Brandt's  Cormorant  con- 
tainini;  three  ei^i^s,  from  tiests  situated  about  25  or  30  feet  from  the  t<ip  or 
the  clitr. 

Atter  niovin«4  my  ladder  a  little.  I  proceeded  to  reach  out  and  down  for 
a  more  liistanl  set  of  Bairil's  Cormorant  e*;^;*^  when  suddenly,  right  from 
under  the  pole  and  not  more  tiian  three  or  four  feet  from  my  hand,  a 
Blaek  Swift  tlew  out  and  df)wn  toward  the  water  and  passed  around  the 
aui^le  toward  the  ocean.      It  did  not  rise  above  the  clift,  in  the  immediate 
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vicinity,  as  my  companion  above  the  cliffs  did  not  see  it  at  all,  though  I 
called  to  him  to  watch  if  it  came  above. 

I  then  moved  my  ladder  a  little  closer  and  went  down  farther  so  that  my 
face  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  t%%  which  the  Swift  had  just 
left.  It  was  placed  on  a  shelf  or  crevice  in  the  lower  edge  of  a  projection 
standing  out  perhaps  four  or  five  feet  from  the  main  wall  and  about  ninety 
feet  from  the  breakers  below.  This  crevice  was  four  or  five  inches  high, 
five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  about  twenty  inches  long,  very  narrow  at  one 
end,  and  about  thirty  feet  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  twenty  feet  of  which  is 
earth  sloping  back  to  the  level  land  above.  This  portion  of  the  cliff  was 
wet  and  dripping  constantly,  causing  tufts  of  grass  to  grow  here  and  there, 
where  there  was  earth  enough  to  support  the  roots.  It  was  just  behind 
one  of  these  tufts  of  grass,  in  a  slight  depression  in  the  mud,  formed  no 
doubt  by  the  bird,  that  the  Q^'g  was  laid.  I  did  not  disturb  the  q%%  or 
nest,  not  going  nearer  than  a  foot  and  a  half,  intending  to  return  a  week 
later  to  get  possibly  a  full  set,  which  I  did,  but  found  things  just  as  I  had 
left  them  a  week  before  and  no  Swifts  were  in  sight.  I  took  the  ^^^^  and 
peeled  off  the  nest,  grass  and  all,  and  have  it  in  my  collection. 

I  have  since  concluded  that  the  set  was  complete,  as  when  preparing  the 
^^,%  I  found  that  incubation  was  advanced  about  two  or  three  days.  An- 
other reason  for  believing  that  the  bird  had  laid  her  complement  of  eggs 
and  was  sitting,  was  the  fact  of  her  being  so  difficult  to  flush,  as  all  birds 
sit  closer  as  incubation  advances.  —  A.  G.  Vrooman,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

A  Rare  Record  for  Eastern  New  York.  —  On  August  29,  1901,  I  took  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  {Confopus  borealis)  on  Shelter 
Island,  N.  Y.  It  was  a  female  in  young-of-the-year  plumage,  shot  from  a 
tall  dead  tree  in  a  woodland  clearing.  This  bird  must  have  been  reared 
not  far  from  this  localitv,  as  it  is  not  likelv  it  had  wandered  far  at  this 
early  date.  It  is  the  first  specimen  of  the  species  I  ever  saw  living,  and  a 
rare  record  for  Long  Island.  —  W.  W.  Worthington,  Shelter  Island 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Acanthis  linaria  rostrata  in  the  Outer  Hebrides. — The  occurrence 
of  a  third  example  of  the  so-called  Mealy  Redpoll  in  the  Island  of 
Barra.  one  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  led  me  to  request  my  friend,  Mr.  \V.  L. 
McGillivray  —  a  nephew  of  the  late  distinguished  ornithologist,  and  a 
gentleman  much  interested  in  birds  —  to  allow  me  to  examine  this  and  the 
other  specimens  of  this  bird  in  his  possession  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
to  what  species  or  subspecies  of  Acanthi's  the  birds  obtained  in  this  far 
western  island  belonged.  I  was  much  interested  to  find  that  all  three  ex- 
amples were  referable  to  the  form  descril)ed  by  Dr.  Stejncger  (Auk,  I, 
P  153)  «i*^  Acanthis  linaria  rostrata  (Coues)  —  a  bird  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  recorded  for  Great  Britain,  though  several  specimens  have  been  ob- 
tained on  islands  oft  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 
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The  Barra  specimens  were  captured  on  the  8th  of  October,  1896,  on  the 
loth  of  November,  189S,  and  on  the  13th  of  October,  1900.  Their  wing 
measurements  range  from  3.02  to  3.08  ins.  —  Wm.  Eaglr  Clarke,  Mm- 
seum  0/ Science  and  Art^  Edinburgh. 

The  Migratory  Movements  of  the  Lapland  Longspurs  in  North  Amer- 
ica.—  The  winter  migratory  movements  of  the  Lapland  Longspur  {Cal- 
carius  lapponicus)  have  been  little  understood  by  me,  or  by  those  persons 
whom  I  have  consulted.  I  have,  to  satisfy  myself,  during  the  past 
month  gathered  together  all  obtainable  data  for  North  America,  and 
have  been  thus  able  to  explain  their  seemingly  erratic  movements,  and 
I  present  the  results  thinking  they  may  interest  others. 

The  Lapland  Longspur  {Calcarius  lapponicus)  and  the  Alaskan  Long- 
spur   (C.  /.  alascensis)  breed   in  North  America  approximately  north  of 
the  6oth  parallel  from  Ungava  (Nachvak)  to  Alaska,  the  subspecies  being 
confined  to  the  country  west  of  the   120th  meridian.     They  nest  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  reaching  their  breeding  grounds  in  late 
May.     By  the   last  of   August   (Aug.    20)   they  begin   their   southward 
migration  across   southern    Canada,  occurring  most  abundantly  in   the 
central  portions, of  their  route  (Manitoba).     This  is  true  of  both  their 
southward   and    northward  journeys.     They   reach   southern  Labrador, 
Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia  in  September,  occurring  in  these  locali- 
ties apparently   only  as  fall  and  spring   migrants.     After  entering  the 
United  States  the  ranks  of  Calcarius  lapponicus  become  more  crowded 
into  the  central  States  as  the  eastern  and  western   limits  of  their  migra- 
tory route  narrow,  determined  by  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  mountains. 
Stragglers  only  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
and  there  are  no  records  for  the  Alaskan   Longspur  south  of  Canada  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the   Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  proving  an 
effectual   harrier,  as  this  subspecies  is  not   recorded  from   California  to 
my  knowledge   but   seems   to  migrate  down  between  the  Rocky  and  the 
last  named  mountains  throui^h  the  Great  Basin,  and  wanders  during  the 
winter  to  Colorado  and  western   Kansas.     Along  the  47th  parallel  (Mon- 
tana, North   Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan)  the  Lapland 
Longspur  is  a  late  September  and  October  migrant,  while  to  the  south 
of  the  40th  parallel  it  occurs  as  a  winter   resident  in  large  numbers  as 
far  south   as  the  37th   parallel,  occurring   even   occasionally  in   northern 
Texas  ((iainsville).     The  wedge  shape  of  the  southern  migration  between 
the-  cast  and  west  mountain    ranges  explains  why  the  Longspurs  do  not 
occur  regularly  all  along  the  southern   Pacific  coast  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  south  ot    Massachusetts:  a  puzzle  in   the   latter  case,  as  lormerh 
vieweil  from  my  local  standpoint  of  Massachusetts  alone. 

The  spring  northward  migration  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  south- 
ward fall  Tnovement.  the  birds  reaching  the  47th  parallel  in  late  Mareh, 
April  and  even  May,  and  the  55th  parallel  in   May. 
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As  is  the  case  with  all  birds  during  their  migrations,  stragglers  are 
left  along  the  wav  either  from  exhaustion,  injury  or  for  less  apparent 
reasons,  so  that  we  have  winter  records  for  Nova  Scotia,  Vermont  and 
Wisconsin,  due  to  some  of  the  above  causes,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
we  also  have  late  May  records  for  Longspurs  in  the  southernmost  States 
in   which  they  winter. —  Reginald  Heber  Hov^k^  ]K.y  Lougivoody  Mass. 

The  Western  Savanna  Sparrow  in  North  Carolina.  —  In  looking  over 
the  Savanna  Sparrows  in  the  collection  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  my  attention  w*as  called  to  a  marked  variation  from  the 
typical  eastern  form  exhibited  by  the  birds  of  the  Hoopes  Collection. 
This  series,  consisting  of  fourteen  birds,  was  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina  by  H.  H.  and  C.  S.  Brim  ley.  The  difference  con- 
sists principally  in  the  shorter  and  more  finely  pointed  bill  and  in  a  less 
degree  by  the  grayer  plumage.  A  comparison  established  the  fact  that 
these  specimens  were  identical  with  breeding  birds  of  what  is  probably 
the  western  form  {Ammodramus  sandwickensis  alaudinus)  taken  in  North 
Dakota. 

The  dates  of  capture  of  the  specimens  from  North  Carolina  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Jan.  5,      1883.  April  30,  1890. 

Jan.  14,    1888.  May  i,     i8go. 

Dec.  29,  1890.  April  17,  1891. 

Nov.  II,  1891.  April  I,  1892. 

Oct.  17,  1892.  April  21,  1892. 

Dec.  20,  1892.  May  i,   1893. 

Jan.  7,      1S93.  May  II,    1893. 

The  fact  that  these  records  can  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  separated 
bv  the  months  of  Fcbruarv  and  March,  su<jijests  that  the  birds  are  tran- 
sients.  Again,  their  numbers  and  the  extended  period  of  time  during 
which  they  were  taken  negative  the  theory  that  they  are  stragglers. 

These  records  should  be  interesting  in  connection  with  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Loomis  who  has  recorded  the  occurrences  of  western  birds  in 
Chester  County,  South  Carolina.  —  Herbert  L.  Coii;gins,  Germantown, 
Pa. 

The  Hooded  Warbler  in  Massachusetts.  —  On  the  fifth  of  this  month 
(September,  1901)  I  identified  an  adult  male  Hooded"  Warbler  (  IVilsonia 
mitrata)  in  a  line  of  old  privet  bushes  in  the  Harvard  Botanical  Garden 
ot  tliis  city.  Although  1  did  not  kill  the  bird,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 
iJentitv,  for  I  was  often  not  more  than  five  feet  from  it  and  easilv  made 
out  every  characteristic  of  the  species.  I  know  of  no  other  record  of  this 
species  for  Massachusetts.  —  Arthur  C.  Co.mev,  Cumhridirc^  Mass. 

Nesting  of  the  Carolina  Wren  {Thryothorus  ludovicianus)  in  Southern 
Massachusetts.  —  Mv    voung  friend  Mr.    Henrv   S.    Forbes   has   kindlv 
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given  me  permission  to  publish  the  following  interesting  extracts  from 
two  letters  which  he  has  lately  sent  me. 

In  his  first  letter,  dated  at  Naushon  on  July  7,  1901,  he  says :  "This 
afternoon  I  had  a  most  exciting  bird  experience.  As  I  was  riding  through 
the  Naushon  woods  I  heard  a  peculiar  whistle  wholly  new  to  me.  I 
dismounted,  tied  my  horse  and  followed  up  the  sound.  The  author  I 
found  was  a  bird  of  Wren-like  appearance  and  of  about  the  size  of  a  Song 
Sparrow  but  shorter  and  stouter.  It  had  a  nervous  habit  of  squatting 
and  jerking  its  body  whenever  it  gave  utterance  to  its  whistled  notes. 
Presently  its  mate  came  with  food  in  her  bill  and  I  went  otf  to  let  both 
birds  settle  down.  As  I  was  watching  the  male  from  a  distance  he 
suddenly  began  a  most  delicious  song.  A  few  minutes  later  I  found  the 
nest  which  contained  three  or  four  young  nearly  ready  to  fly.  It  was 
placed  on  the  ground  in  a  hole  among  some  dry  leaves,  under  the  dead 
branches  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  was  partly  roofed  over  with  leaves.  I  did 
not  examine  the  interior  of  the  nest  closelv  as  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb 
the  young.  I  thought  at  the  time  the  birds  must  be  Carolina  Wrens  and 
on  coming  home  found  that  Mr.  Chapman's  description  corresponded  in 
almost  every  respect  with  what  I  had  seen  and  heard.  His  representation 
of  the  song  as  'Mhee-udely  whee-udel  seems  to  me  very  good  indeed." 

Under  date  of  August  12,  1901,  Mr.  Forbes  writes  again  as  follows : 
"  Yesterday  to  my  surprise  a  pair  of  Carolina  Wrens  appeared  in  the 
garden  behind  our  house  and  stayed  there  all  day.  The  male  (I  suppose 
sang  several  times  and  uttered  a  variety  of  queer  notes,  but  the  song  did 
not  seem  to  have  quite  the  same  ring  as  when  I  heard  it  in  the  deep 
woods.  I  wonder  if  this  is  the  same  pair  and  if  so  where  the  young  are. 
When  I  revisited  the  nest  a  week  after  I  found  it,  the  whole  family  had 
left  the  vicinity.  I  saw  more  clearly  on  this  pair,  the  white  or  yellowish 
line  above  the  eve  wliich  the  young  in  the  nest  had." 

Mr.  Minot's  record  (Bull.  N.  ().  C.,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  Sept.,  1876,  p.  76)  of  a 
pair  of  Carolina  Wrens  which  he  saw  in  Roxbury  about  July  4.  1S76,  and 
that  by  Dr.  Hrewcr  {Ibid.,  Vol.  ill,  No.  4,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  193),  of  a  bird  taken 
in  Lynn  on  July  6,  1878,  have  of  course  already  led  us  to  suspect  that  the 
species  occasionally  breeds  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  but  Mr.  Forbes  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  observer  wlio  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  definitely  es- 
tablish the  fact.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  birds  should 
not  continue  to  resort  to  Naushon,  for  the  grand  old  forest  which  covers 
so  large  a  part  of  tbiit  island  is  admirably  suited  to  their  requirements. 
—  William  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  Bird  Notes.  —  lonornis  martinica.  —  Another  instance 
of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  northern  Essex  County  has  come  to 
my  notice.  In  June  of  the  present  year  I  saw  at  the  residence  of  Mr«. 
Wm.  S.  Horner  of  Georgetown  a  mounted  specimen  of  the  Purple  CJalli- 
nule.  Mrs.  Horner  informs  me  that  the  bird  was  shot  by  a  local  gunner  in 
the  spring  "several  years  ago"  (probably  not  less  than   ten  years)   in   a 
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meadow  in  Byfield  parish,  town  of  Newburj.  The  locality  is  not  many 
miles  from  the  pond  where  the  pair  of  Purple  Gallinules  was  seen  in  June, 
1897,  as  I  have  already  recorded  in  'The  Auk  '  (April,  1901,  p.  190). 

Dendroica  blackbumiae.  —  The  peculiar  behaviour,  akin  to  that  of  many 
ground-nesting  species,  of  a  female  Blackburn ian  Warbler  whose  nest 
with  three  young  and  an  infertile  egg  I  found  on  June  21  of  this  year  in 
Lynnfield,  a  small  town  near  Boston,  may  be  worthy  pi  note.  The  nest 
was  at  the  end  of  a  long  branch  of  a  hemlock,  being  18  feet  out  from  the 
trunk  and  30  feet  from  the  ground.  Before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
crawl  out  on  the  branch,  the  female,  alarmed  doubtless  by  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  limb,  suddenly  tumbled  out  of  the  nest  and  fell,  in  fluttering, 
tledgling  style,  straight  down  through  the  foliage  to  the  ground,  recov- 
ering herself  at  the  last  moment  before  touching  the  earth  and  flying  up 
into  the  underbrush.  The  helpless  way  in  which  she  fell  led  me  to 
believe  for  a  moment  that  a  full-grown  young  bird  had  dropped  out  of  the 
nest.  Even  when  there  were  young  in  a  nest,  I  never  before  noticed 
such  behaviour  on  the  part  of  a  tree  warbler  nesting  at  such  a  height. 

Dendroica  blackburnice  is  a  rare  but  regular  breeder  in  the  town  of  Lynn- 
field.  It  also  probably  breeds  in  the  adjoining  well-wooded  towns  of  Mid- 
dleton  and  North  Reading,  as  I  have  observed  the  species  in  summer 
in  both  places. 

The  Lynnfield  Blackburnian's  nest  above  referred  to  agrees  with  a  nest 
of  the  same  species  taken  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Brewster  in  re- 
sembling "rather  closely  the  nest  of  the  Chipping  Sparrow"  (Auk,  Oct., 
1888,  p.  392).  It  is  composed  of  fine  hemlock  twigs  and  lined  with  a  few 
pine  needles.  It  was  set  firmly  in  among  twigs  and  was  beautifully  con- 
cealed from  view  above  by  a  long,  full-leaved,  horizontal  spray,  which, 
arching  over  within  two  inches  of  the  structure,  made  a  miniature  A-tent 
for  the  sitting  bird. 

Progfnc  subis.  —  Mr.  A.  H.  Kirkland,  late  entomologist  to  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Agriculture,  informs  me  that  while  observing  the  rav- 
ages of  the  fire-worm  {Rhopobota  vacciniana  Pack.)  in  the  cranberry  bogs 
of  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  counties,  he  found  the  Purple  Martins  feeding 
freely  on  the  images  of  the  pest.  The  Martins  were  abundant  at  many  of 
the  bogs,  a  Martin  box  on  a  pole  being,  according  to  Mr.  Kirkland,  "ap- 
parently as  much  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  well-regulated  bog  as  a  dyke  or 
a  cranberrv  house." 

As  two  broods  of  the  imagos  of  the  fire-worm  are  on  the  wing  during 
the  summer,  and  as  the  female  imagos  are  most  active  before  laying  their 
eggs,  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  cranberry  grower  from  the  presence  of 
the  Martins  are  obvious.  Mr.  Kirkland  states  that  the  cranberry  growers 
estimate  that  in  a  term  of  years  they  lose  fifty  per  cent  of  their  crops 
because  of  the  damage  done  by  injurious  insects,  chief  among  which  is 
the  fire-worm. 

Colaptes  auratus. —  The  instance  of  the  nesting  of  the  Flicker  (C  auratus) 
within  a  building,  as  recorded  in  the  Monograph  of  the  Flicker  (Wilson 
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Bulletin,  No.  31 ),  reminds  me  of  a  somewhat  similar  case  which  came  to 
my  notice  in  June,  1S97.  A  barn  in  Ljnnfield,  unoccupied  and  seldom 
visited,  was  frequented  by  Flickers,  several  holes  being  made  bj  them  in  the 
sides  of  the  building.  All  the  holes  that  I  saw  were  made  where  a  seam 
was  formed  by  two  boards.  A  pair  of  the  Flickers  nested  in  the  bam 
laying  their  eggs  on  some  hay.  I  did  not  myself  see  the  eggs  jn  position 
but  the  facts  in  tha  case  were  later  furnished  me  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ross,  the 
owner  of  the  property. 

A  pile  of  hay  some  five  or  six  feet  high  occupied  one  corner  of  the  barn. 
The  Flicker  laid  her  eight  eggs  on  this  hay  pile,  making  a  slight  depres- 
sion. The  eggs  were  laid  close  to  the  side  of  the  bam  and  about  one  foot 
below  the  hole  made  therein  by  the  birds. 

Mr.  Ross  visited  his  barn  at  infrequent  intervals  and  thinks  that  this  will 
explain  why  the  Flickers  nested  therein.  On  the  occasion  of  one  visit  in 
May  the  bird  flew  from  her  eggs  on  the  hay  and  made  her  escape  through 
one  of  the  holes.  Two  of  the  eight  eggs  were  taken  by  boys,  but  the 
others  hatched  and  Mr.  Ross  believes  that  the  young  were  safely  reared. 
This  instance  of  the  Flicker  nesting  within  a  building  differs  from  that 
recorded  in  the  'Wilson  Bulletin '  in  that  the  Massachusetts  bird  utilized 
hay  for  a  nesting-place  while  in  the  other  case  the  eggs  were  laid  on 
boarding. — J.  A.  Farley,  Maiden^  Mass. 

Maine  Bird  Notes.  —  The  Swallow  Roost,  of  which  I  gave  an  account 
some  years  ago  (Auk,  Jan.,  1S95,  p.  48)  has  moved  to  another  location 
within  two  or  three  yeart;. 

I  think  the  first  impulse  to  change  was  given  by  the  felling  of  most  of 
the  willows  which  they  were  wont  to  frequent.  From  time  to  time  trees 
had  been  cleared  away,  but  this  cutting  was  on  more  wholesale  lines  and 
not  to  the  Swallows'  likintr.  There  was,  however,  sufficient  small  willow 
growth  farther  back  on  the  point  for  roosting,  but  they  did  not  take  to  it. 
and  though  the  banks  are  again  thick  with  new  growth  they  have  not 
returned. 

The  next  summer  after  the  cutting  of  the  trees  they  would  collect,  vet 
in  smaller  and  smaller  numbers,  and  go  through  some  of  their  evolu- 
tions, either  in  memory  of  old  times  or  from  force  of  habit,  and  then 
depart  half  a  mile  southeast  to  the  Kennebec  River.  I  have  been  told  by 
people  living  close  by,  that  there  had  been  for  some  time  a  smaller  roost 
on  an  island  in  the  Kennebec,  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  long  and  cov- 
ered by  a  thicket  of  willows  with  an  occasional  elm  tree.  It  was  to  this 
roost  that  the  Messalonskee  Swallows  joined  themselves.  Here  are  per- 
formed by  a  countless  host  similar  interesting  manoeuvres  to  those  before 
described  and  bv  the  same  kinds  of  Hirundinidie. 

1  have  never  seen  any  sujj«^estion  of  Martins  [Progne  subis)  being  night 
birds,  but  a  tew  vears  ago,  about  ten  o'clock  of  a  bright  moonlight  night 
in  August  —  my  note-book  says  August  8  —  I  was  resting  in  a  hammock 
outdoors,  when  I  heard  the  calls  of  Martins.  A  few  minutes  later  mv 
husl)and  coming  up  the  walk  said,  "  Did  you  hear  that  .'*" 
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**Hear  what  ?"  I  asked  evasively. 

**  Well,  I  heard  Martins  if  I  ever  heard  them  !  "  he  replied,^* and,  more- 
over, I  saw  them.  I  looked  up  quickly  and  there  were  some  flying  across 
the  face  of  the  moon.'' 

June  15,  1900,  Mr.  Bates,  walking  home  from  a  train  that  reached  Water- 
ville  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning,  without  having  a  thought  of 
Swallows,  suddenly  heard  them  in  the  air  above.  Again  it  was  bright 
moonlight. 

In  a  flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Robins  (Merttla  tnigratoria)  that  has 
been  about  our  neighborhood  for  the  last  few  weeks  is  a  handsome  albino. 
The  upper  parts,  except  the  breast,  are  entirely  white,  allowing  for  a  tinge 
suggestive  of  not  being  quite  clean  ;  but  the  tail  shows  some  dark  feathers 
underneath.  The  breast  is  lighter  than  usual,  a  flesh  color  on  the  sides 
with  a  deeper  shade  through  the  center,  and  the  bill  seems  very  yellow  in 
contrast  to  the  white  plumage.  It  is  both  surprising  and  amusing  to  see 
it  run  along  and  hop,  hop,  hop  as  every  Robin  does  while  seeking  his  food 
on  the  ground  and  to  mark  the  twitch  of  tail  and  alarm  note  of  ////,  tut  I 
tut  I  as  it  flies  up  to  a  near  by  tree. 

While  at  the  island  of  Southport,  on  the  Maine  co.ist,  this  summer  from 
July  20  to  August  17,  we  heard  the  White-winged  Cross-bills  {Loxia  leu- 
coptera)  singing  in  a  manner  to  which  the  bird  books  wc  have  so  far 
consulted  do  not  give  due  credit.  The  song  of  one  on  the  west  side  from 
the  top  of  a  spruce  tree  excited  our  admiration,  but  at  the  cape  where  co- 
niferous trees  abound,  the  chorus  from  a  number  made  us  think  of  a  bird 
store  let  loose.  The  song  seemed  much  richer,  louder  and  more  prolonged 
than  that  of  the  Goldfinch,  —  more  like  a  Canary's  outpour  with  all  the 
calls,  trills,  warbles  and  choppings.  It  was  given  on  the  wing  as  well  as 
from  the  tree-tops,  and  the  birds  were  very  tame,  alighting  on  the  ground 
near  us.  We  heard  the  bird  also  from  the  steamer  singing  at  Christmas 
Cove  and  at  Pemaquid.  A  number  of  bird  lovers  were  agreed  in  calling 
it  a  rarely  beautiful  song,  and  that  the  bird  should  be  placed  high  up  in  the 
list  of  sweet  singers.  —  Abuy  F.  C  Bates.  Waterville,  Maine. 

Ontario  Notes.  — Some  time  ago  Gulls  were  said  to  breed  regularlv  on 
the  islands  in  Lake  Ontario,  but  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  they  have  de- 
serted even  such  isolated  spots  as  Pigeon  Island,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  thcv 
breed  at  any  point  about  the  lake  or  its  islands.  They  were  said  to  breed 
commonly  on  islands  in  many  of  the  inland  lakes  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, and  Gull  Lakes  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  with  a  tradition  that 
gulls  bred  there  in  the  past.  One  of  th^  best  known  of  these  Gull  Lakes  is 
in  Clarendon  township,  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Kingston.  It  was  said 
to  have  an  island  called  Gull  Rock  on  which  some  hundreds  of  birds  bred. 
The  Rev.  C.J.  Young  and  I  determined  to  investigate  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  and  on  May  30,  1901,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  lake  after  a  very 
rough  and  unpleasant  trip,  and  discovered  that  Gull  Rock  may  have  fur- 
nished a  foothold  for  one  or  two  pairs  of  gulls  many  years  ago,  but  no 
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authentic  record  of  gulls  breeding  at  this  spot  during  a  period  of  twentj 
or  twenty-five  years  existed.  The  rock  is  nothing  but  a  granite  boulder 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  across,  and  Gull  Lake  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the 
absence  of  gulls.  In  a  lonely  little  pond  called  Pine  Lake  we  found  two 
pairs  of  Herring  Gulls  {Lams  argentatus)  breeding  on  small  rocks  (May  31). 
Their  nests  were  carefully  constructed  of  dried  moss  and  grass,  and  in 
addition  one  had  several  pine  cones  imbedded  in  its  walls. 

The  first  nest  found  was  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  water,  and 
was  placed  in  a  hollow  in  the  rock.  It  contained  three  eggs  almost  hatched. 
The  second  nest  was  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water,  and  contained  but 
one  eggf  quite  fresh.  The  birds  were  much  annoyed  at  our  intrusion  and 
perched  on  pine  trees  while  we  were  photographing  the  nest  and  examin- 
ing the  surroundings.  The  fact  that  the  egg  in  the  second  nest  was  freth 
led  us  to  suppose  that  a  tragedy  had  overtaken  the  first  nest,  as  a  violent 
gale  would  certainly  cause  the  sea  to  sweep  the  rock  on  which  the  birds 
had  established  themselves.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Herring 
Gulls  breed  on  the  islands  in  many  of  the  lonely  northern  lakes  of  On- 
tario. 

In  a  former  issue  of  *  The  Auk '  I  reported  the  Green  Heron  {Butorides 
vtrescens)  as  breeding  on  the  shores  of  Charleston  Lake ;  this  year  I  have 
found  it  breeding  in  a  bay  on  Lough boro  Lake,  twenty  miles  north  of 
Kingston,  and  from  reports  given  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  will 
be  found  at  various  points  along  the  so-called  Rideau  Canal.  —  C  K. 
Clarke,  M.  D.,  Kingston^  Ontario. 

Additional  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Okanogan  (Chelan)  County.  Wash- 
ington.—  Okanogan  County  as  constituted  at  the  lime  of  the  publication 
of  the  '  Preliminary  List '  (Auk,  April,  1S97,  pp.  168-1S2)  has  since  been 
divided,  the  northern  portion  retaining  the  name.  The  southern  half. 
Chelan  County,  embraces  the  region  south  of  the  Methow  divide  and  also 
the  Wenatshee  valley  which  used  to  belong  to  Kittitas  County. 

This  change  effects  only  a  few  species  given  in  the  list  of  i<'^97.  The 
rest  were  recorded  in  what  is  now  Chelan  County.  The  exceptions  are, 
Hahia  tnclauocephala,  Setophaga  ruticilla,  and  Troglodyte:^  action  aztecus. 

During  the  summer  of  1900,  Prof.  Lynds  Jones  of  Oberlin,  C).,  and 
myself  visited  Chelan  County.  We  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Chelan,  and  were  intending  to  put  in  at  least  four  weeks  in  the 
high  mountains  west  of  the  lake,  paying  special  attention  to  tlic  mountain 
avifauna.  A  disastrous  camp-fire  which  occurred  during  the  first  week 
of  our  stay  obliged  us,  however,  to  abandon  our  plans  and  to  make  a 
rather  hurried  exit.  Our  list  of  additions  to  the  Chelan  County  records 
is  therefore  quite  meagre  and  still  to  be  accounted  'preliminary.' 

The  following  new  species  were  recorded: 

Tringa  bairdii.  Baird's  Sandpiper.  —  A  single  individual  was  seen 
feeding  on  the  shore  and  floating  ice  blocks  of  the  glacier  lake  on 
Wright's  Peak.  A  similar  bird  was  seen  in  the  same  situation  in  August, 
1895  ;  but  not  thoroughly  identified  as  this  one  was. 
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Accipiter  atricapillus  striatulus.  Western  Goshawk.  —  One  speci- 
men taken  in  the  Stehekin  valley. 

Falco  richardsonii.  Richardson's  Merlin.  —  First  noted  on  the 
Chelan  River  ;  was  afterwards  twice  seen  in  the  mountains. 

Stellula  calliope.  Calliope  Hummingbird.  —  A  few  were  made  out 
with  indifferent  success.  They  are  not  to  be  counted  as  nearly  so  com- 
mon as  the  Rufous. 

Lozia  leucopteral  White-winged  Crossbill.  —  A  flock  of  a  dozen 
was  seen  at  an  altitude  of  7000  feet  on  Wright's  Peak. 

Stelgidopteryx  serripennis.  Rough- winged  Swallow.  —  Several  in- 
dividuals were  distinguished  from  the  abundant  Bank  Swallows  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Chelan.  This  bird  can  hardly  be  rare,  and  its  omission 
before  was  doubtless  due  to  oversight. 

Certhia  familiaris  occidentalis.  California  Creeper.  —  Not  uncom- 
mon in  the  high  mountains.  No  specimens  were  taken  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  birds  are  an  overflow  from  the  Pacific  slope  ;  since  they 
were  continuously  present  from  the  high  regions  east  of  the  divide  as  we 
moved  west  over  the  range  and  down  into  the  lowland  forests  of  the 
Puget  Sound  country. 

Parus  nifescens.  Chestnut-backed  Chickadee. — The  appearance 
of  this  bird  is  also  to  be  counted  an  overflow  of  a  typical  coast  form.  A 
single  troop  was  seen  and  a  specimen  obtained  in  the  valley  of  the 
Stehekin. 

Besides  these  eight  new  records  two  species  are  to  be  transferred  from 
the  *  hypothetical  list'  of  1897. 

Larus  Philadelphia.  Bonaparte's  Gull. —  Seen  on  the  Columbia 
near  Wenatchce. 

Helminthophila  rubricapilla  gutturalis.  Calaveras  Warbler. — Re- 
peatedly seen.  A  set  of  three  fresh  eggs  was  taken  from  a  brushy  draw 
well  up  in  the  mountains,  on  July  22.  —  Rev.  W.  Leon  Dawson,  Co' 
lumbus^  O. 

Manuscript  of  Emmons's  Catalogue  of  Massachusetts  Birds. —  Through 
the  generosity  of  Miss  M.  R.  Audubon,  I  have  recently  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  original  manuscript  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Emmons's  Catalogue 
of  the  Birds  of  Massachusetts.  This  will  be  of  more  particular  interest 
to  the  ornithologists  of  New  England,  as  it  was  the  first  attempt  at  a 
scientific  list  of  Massachusetts  Birds. 

In  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen's  '  List  of  the  Birds  of  Massachusetts,  with  Annota- 
tions '  *  he  says  :  "  The  first  and  formal  list  of  the  birds  of  the  state  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Ebenezer  Emmons,  and  published  in  1833  in  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock's '  Report  on  the  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Zoology  of  Massa- 
chusetts '  (pp.  545-551)-  This  contained  one  hundred  and  sixty  species, 
all  but  two  of  which  were  valid.     Excluding  the  two  synonyms,  all  but 

>  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  X,  p.  3,  1878. 
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one  {^Rhynchops  nigra)  have  since  been  confirmed  as  inhabitants  of  the 
state.  This  list  was  only  very  sparingly  annotated,  but  symbols  were  cm- 
ployed  to  indicate  whether  the  species  were  rare  or  common,  resident  or 
migratory,  or  whether  known  to  breed  in  the  state.  This  list,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  remarkably  free  from  errors/' 

The  manuscript  is  written  by  Dr.  Emmons  in  ink,  in  a  small  and 
cramped  hand,  and  covers  seven  pages  of  foolscap,  and  on  comparing  it 
carefully  with  the  list  as  it  appears  in  Hitchcock's  Report,  I  find  it  is  prac- 
tically an  exact  transcript.  The  two  footnotes  in  the  Report,  referring  to 
the  Red-bellied  Woodpecker — "Takes  the  place  of  the  P,  aura tms  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York"  —  and  the  Wild  Turkey, 
"Frequently  met  with  on  Mount  Holyoke.  E.  H."  ;  do  not,  however, 
appear  in  the  manuscript.  On  the  back  of  the  list,  at  the  head  of  the 
eighth  page.  Dr.  Emmons  has  written  the  following  letter  to  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock, submitting  the  list  to  him. 

"Sir.  —  I  have  done  the  best  I  can  with  the  Catalogue.  It  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  myself  in  the  ist  Sub-Class.  In  the  2d  I  have  been 
obliged  to  obtain  my  information  mostly  in  Museums,  &c.  But  in  general 
it  is,  I  think,  accurate.  I  might  have  added  a  few  more  species,  hut  I 
choose  rather  to  omit  some  than  commit  the  opposite  error.  You  fcee 
my  form  and  arrangement,  it  is,  of  course,  at  your  disposal  to  alter  as  you 
see  fit  to  make  it  conform  to  your  general  plan.  The  systematic  form  I 
should  certainly  prefer  to  an  alphabetic  one.  My  observations  you  are  at 
liberty  to  suppress.  Errors  you  will,  of  course,  be  good  enough  to  rectify 
&c.     The  Enj^lish  names  I  would  print  in  italic. 

Yours  truly 

E.  Emmons. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  is  the  following  letter  aildres^^ed  to 
John  J.  Audubon  from  Prof.  Hitchcock  : 

*' Amherst,  Mass.  March  22d,  1833. 
Mr.  AuDi'Hox  —  Dear  Sir  —  I  send  you  Dr.  Emmons'  Catalogue  of 
our  birds,  to  which,  as  I  hear  from  G.  A.  Greene,  Esq.,  you  have  gener- 
ously consented  to  add  some  notes.  When  you  have  prepared  them  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  leave  them,  along  with  this  Catalogue,  with  John 
Tappen  Esq.  No.  74  State  St.,  Boston,  and  greatly  oblige 

Yours  respectfully  and  obediently, 

Edward  Hitchcikk." 

The  whole  list,  including  the  letters,  was  then  folded  and  sealed,  with- 
out envelope,  and  addressed  to  **  John  J.  Audubon,  Care  of  Dr.  (Jeori^e 
Parkmnn.  Boston,  Mass." 

I  wrote  to  Prof.  Chas.  II.  Hitchcock  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  son  of  the  late 
Edward  Ilitcluotk,  asking  it  he  knew  who  the  gentlemen  tnentioncd  in 
bis  fatlicr's  letter  to  .\udubon  were.     In  his  reply  of  Dec.  17.  n/ou,  he  writes. 
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"John  Tappen  was  one  of  the  solid  men  of  Boston,  a  philanthropist, 
greatly  interested  in  anti-slavery  and  church  extension,  next  door  neigh- 
bor and  friend  of  Edward  Everett  and  my  father's  particular  friend.  Of 
Mr.  Greene  I  have  no  especial  knowledge.  His  name  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  forwarding  of  scientific  work." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Emmons  list  to  show  that  Audubon  added  any 
notes  to  it.  —  Ruthven  Deank,  ChicagOy  III. 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Pycraft  on  the  Morphology  of  the  Cassowaries  and  their  Allies.^  — 
In  this  important  paper,  which  appears  as  the  second  part  of  Roths- 
child's *  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Casuarius,'  Mr.  Pycraft  has  endeavored 
to  ascertain,  so  far  as  possible,  the  relations  of  the  Casuariidit  to  the  remain- 
ing *  Struthious '  forms  and  the  position  of  these  with  regard  to  the  Car- 
inatsc.  We  entirely  agree  with  the  author  that  the  attempt  has  not  been 
fruitless,  and  weheartilv  second  Mr.  Pvcraft's  thanks  to  Mr.  Rothschild 
for  entrusting  the  work  to  his  hands. 

The  bulk  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  pterylosis  and 
anatomical  characters  of  the  various  forms  under  consideration,  presented 
in  Mr.  Pycraft's  usual  clear  and  concise  style.  The  repetition  of  the 
detailed  descriptions  of  anatomical  characters  that  have  been  given  by 
other  writers  has  been  purposely  and  advantageously  omitted,  but  a  list 
of  these  papers  is  appended;  while  practically  all  the  information  is 
given  that  one  would  be  likely  to  use.  Moreover  there  is  a  carefully  pre- 
pared key  to  the  osteology  of  the  Palieognatha;,  based  on  the  characters 
afforded  by  the  adult  skeleton,  in  which  are  set  forth  the  distinctive  char- 
acters of  the  existing  genera  and  species  of  Struthious  birds  and  Apteryges 
as  shown  by  the  skull,  vertebral  column  and  limbs.  The  Dinornithidse, 
-i-Epyornithidaj  and  Crypturi  are  diagnosed  as  to  family  characters  only. 

The  gist  of  the  paper  is  to  be  found  in  the  introductory  remarks  and 
final  discussion  of  the  phylogeny  of  the  Palaognathie.  In  the  union  of 
the  Tinamous  and  *  Ratita*,'  which  the  author  regards  as  a  real  need,  he 
is  in  accord  with  Gill,  and  with  Stejneger  and  other  American  ornitholo- 
gists who  have  long  held  that  while  the  division  of  birds  into  Ratitx  and 
Carinatae  might  be  convenient  it  was  not  founded  on  a  good  morphological 

'On  the  Morphology  and  Phylogeny  of  the  Palaeognathae  (Ratitae  and 
Crypturi)  and  Neognathx  (^Carinatac).  By  W.  P.  Pycraft.  Trans.  Zool. 
Soc,  London,  Vol.  XV,  Part  V,  No.  6,  pp.  149-290,  pll.  xlii-xliv,  December, 
1900. 
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basis.  Abroad,  the  effect  of  conservatism  has  been  such,  that,  aside  from 
Garrod  and  Flirbringer,  Merrem's  divisions,  which  had  the  sanction  of 
adoption  by  Huxley,  have  been  ahnost  universally  retained,  and  even  Gadow 
in  his  Classification  of  the  Vertebrata  keeps  the  Tinamous  in  an  order  next 
the  fowls.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  see  these  birds  placed  by  Mr.  Pycraft 
where  we  believe  them  to  belong  and  where  a  strict  osteological  diagnosis 
puts  them. 

Mr.  Pycraft  uses  the  antithetical  terms  Paltieognathse  and  Xeognathae  to 
designate  the  two  main  groups  into  which  he  divides  existing  birds,  the 
former  comprising  the  *  Ratite  '  birds  and  Tinamous,  the  latter  including 
all  other  birds. 

The  Ncognathous  type  of  palate  is  considered  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Palaeognathous,  the  Tinamous  presenting  a  stage  somewhat 
intermediate  between  the  two,  and  the  palate  of  RAea  indicating  how  the 
change  may  have  been  brought  about ;  furthermore  the  asgithognathous 
and  schizognathous  types  of  skull  are  but  modifications  of  the  dromaeog- 
nathous,  and  the  desmognathous  a  secondary  modification  of  the  schizog- 
nathous. This  last  may,  we  think,  be  accepted  without  question,  but  the 
former  statement  should  at  present  be  received  with  a  little  caution  owing 
to  our  exceedingly  imperfect  knowledge  of  early  birds.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  here  to  say  that  the  skull  of  Hesferornis^  as  shown  by  a  specimen 
in  the  University  of  Kansas,  was  devoid  of  basipterygoid  processes  and 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  palate  appears  to  have  been  very 
peculiar. 

The  palaeognathae  are  regarded  as  polyphyletic  probably  tri-phyletic, 
while  the  neognathae  have  l)een  derived  as  a  diverging  branch  from  that 
stock  which  gave  rise  to  Rhea,  Dinornis  and  yEpyornis.  Dromceus  h  the 
most  primitive  of  living  birds,  with  Casuarius  not  far  distant,  while  Stru- 
thio  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  same  ancestral  stock  as  these  two  and  is 
not  far  removed.  Apteryx  is  looked  upon  as  quite  distinct  from  the  others, 
and  Rhea  as  the  most  highly  specialized  of  the  large  forms. 

Such  are  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  bv  Mr.  Pvcraft,  and  we  arc 
promised  a  discussion  of  the  phylogeny  of  the  Neognathaj  later. —  F.  A.  L. 

Bangs  on  New  American  Birds.  —  During  the  last  few  months  Mr. 
Oiitrain  Bangs  has  described  a  number  of  new  American  birds  additional 
to  those  recently  characterized  by  him  in  'The  Auk.'  These  include  a 
new  Honey  Creeper  from  San  Miguel  Island,  Panama,'  which  he  has 
named  Cccreba  cerinoclutiis  ;  a  new  Pha'^thornis  (P.  lougirosiris  susurrans) 
from  the  Santa  Marta  region  of  Colombia^;  a  new  Ortalis  [O.struthopus) 
from  San   Miguel  Island,  Bay  of  Panama^;  and  a  new  form  of  the  Red" 

1  Proc.  New  Engl.  Zoological  Club,  II,  pp.  51,  52.     Feb.  S,  1901. 
^ Ibid.,  pp.  63-65.     July  31,  1 90 1. 
-^  Ibid.,  pp.  61,  62.      July  31,  1 901. 
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tailed  Hawk  (Buteo  borealh  umbrinus)  from  Florida,^  based  on  a  single 
specimen  collected  at  Myakka,  Manatee  County.  He  thinks  it  may  be  only 
a  straggler  to  Florida  from  Cuba.  Mr.  Bangs  has  also  described  a  new 
subspecies  of  Stelgidofteryx  {S.  ruficollis  cequalis)  from  Santa  Marta, 
Colombia,'  and  passed  in  review  the  other  members  of  the  ruficollis  group, 
namely,  S.  uropygialis  Lawr.,  and  S.  fulvipennis  (Scl.)t  which  he  looks 
upon  as  merely  subspecies  of  5".  ruficollis. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Brewster,  he  has  also  distinguished  a  new  form 
of  Aithurus  from  Jamaica,^  which  these  authors  have  named  Aithurus 
scitulus,  distinguished  from  A.  polytmus  by  smaller  size,  darker  colors,  and 
a  much  shorter,  wholly  black  bill. — J.  A.  A. 

Bangs  on  Birds  from  the  Liu  Kiu  Islands.**  —  A  collection  of  107  speci- 
mens recently  received  by  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  was  found 
to  comprise  56  forms,  of  which  six  are  described  by  Mr.  Bangs  as  new. 
The  paper  forms  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ornithol- 
ogy of  these  little  known  islands. — J.  A.  A. 

Chapman  on  New  Birds  from  Peni.^ — A  small  collection  of  birds  made 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Keays,  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  at 
Inca  Mines,  southeastern  Peru,  proved  of  exceptional  interest,  containing, 
besides  several  rare  species,  six  forms  that  Mr.  Chapman  has  character- 
ized as  new.  These  are  Chlorochrysa  fulgent issima^  Molacothraupis  c/ij- 
taneiceps^  Eufhonia  xanthogasira  brunneifronSy  Chlorospingusflavigularis 
parvirostris^  Ochthceca  keaysi^  and  Terenura  xanthonota. — J.  A.  A. 

Grinnell  on  New  California  Birds.  —  In  recent  numbers  of  'The  Con- 
dor' Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell  continues  to  distinguish  local  forms  among  the 
birds  of  California,  characterizing  in  the  May-June  issue  (pp.  65,  66),  two 
new  forms  of  the  Yellow-throat,  under  the  names  of  Geothlypis  trichas 
scirpicola  and  G.  t.  siuuosa^  the  former  being  a  "permanent  Resident "  of  the 
fresh-water  tule  beds  of  Los  Angeles  County  and  the  latter  a  "permanent 
resident "  of  the  salt  marshes  about  San  Francisco  Bay.  G.  t.  siuuosa  is 
thus  a  further  refinement  of  G.  t.  arizela  Oberh.,  which  Mr.  Grinnell 
allows  a  wide  range  on  the  Pacific  slope  in  the  breeding  season, —  from 
"Central  California  to  British  Columbia." 

^ Ibid.,  pp.  67-69.     July  31,  1 90 1. 

^  Ilu'ii.^  pp.  57-60.     July  31,  1901. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  47-50.     Feb.  8,  1901. 

*On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  the  Liu  Kiu  Islands.  By  Outram  Bangs. 
Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Z06I.,  XXXVI,  No.  8,  pp.  255-269.     July,  1901. 

*  Descriptions  of  Six  apparently  New  Birds  from  Peru.  By  Frank  M.  Chap- 
ma  n.     Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XVI,  pp.  225-228.     Sept.  12,  1901. 
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In  the  July-August  issue  of  '  The  Condor '  (pp.  92, 93)  he  describes  a  new 
Song  Sparrow  as  Melospiza  melodia  sonctcecrucis-^  with  the  range:  "Along 
the  fresh-water  streams  heading  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountain  region,  from 
San  Francisco  south  to  Monterey  Bay."  He  comments  at  some  length  on 
the  intricacies  of  the  Song  Sparrow  problem  in  California,  which  he 
rightly  considers  is  as  yet  far  from  settled.  — J.  A.  A. 

Babson*8  Birds  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.*  —  The  area  embraced  in  the 
present  list  is  included  within  "an  eight  mile  radius  "of  Princeton,  and  com- 
prises the  greater  part  of  Mercer  County  and  the  southern  portions  of 
Middlesex  and  Somerset  Counties.  The  introduction  defines  the  bound- 
aries of  the  region,  describes  its  physical  characteristics,  and  summarizes 
its  principal  ornithological  features,  including  a  classification  of  the  spe- 
cies ill  accordance  with  the  nature  of  their  occurrence,  they  being  grouped 
into  the  following  eight  categories  :  Permanent  Residents,  Summer  RcNi- 
dents,  Summer  Visitants,  Winter  Residents,  Winter  Visitants,  Regular 
Transients,  Irregular  Transients,  and  Accidental  Visitors.  There  is  in 
addition  a  list  of  the  species  found  breeding,  with  the  earliest  dateh  at 
which  nests  containing  eggs  have  been  found. 

This  is  followed  by  the  'Annotated  List  of  Birds,'  numbering  230  spe- 
cies. The  arrangement  and  nomenclature  is  that  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check- 
List.  The  annotations  are  satisfactorily  full  and  explicit,  the  list  having 
been  evidently  compiled  with  great  care  and  discrimination.  The  list  is 
based  primarily  on  the  author's  own  o])servali()ns,  which  cover  four  \cars, 
but  indebtedness  is  acknowledged  to  Dr.  Marcus  Slultz  Farr,  Dr.  Alexander 
Hamilton  Phillips,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  all  of  Princeton  rniversity. 
and  to  whom  frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  annotations.  The  list  iN 
exceptionally  free  from  typographical  errors,  and  is  tastefully  printed,  and 
forms  in  every  way  a  most  creditable  initial  number  of  the  *  Bulletin  '  ot  a 
'Bird  Club'  from  which  much  good  work  may  be  confidently  expected. — 
J.  A.  A. 

Selous's  '  Bird  Watching '  *  — As  the  author  explains,  this  work.  "  \\  iih 
one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions,"  is  a  record  of  his  own  observations  : 
"all  that  1  have  seen  which  I  have  included  in  this  volume,"  he  savN,  "was 
noted  down  by  me  either  just  after  it  had  taken  place  or  whilst  it  actuallx 
was   lakiiiij^   place,"  much   of   it   being  transcripts  from    his  note-lH>ok>. 


*  The  Bir(l>  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  Vicinity.  Hy  William  .\rthur 
Babson,  H.  .S.,  I'rincuton  Tniversitv.  Bulletin  of  the  Bird  Club  of  I*rincel«.>n 
University,  N'ol.  I.  No.  i,  pp.  7-S2,  Sept.,  n>oi. 

'  Bird  Watching  |  By  |  i-Alnuind  Selous  |  [Vignette]  London  |  j.  M.  Dent  iV 
Co.,  Akline  House  |  29  iV  30  Hedfoid  Street,  W.  C\  |  1901  — Svo.  pp.  xii  •\- 
347,  6  photogravure  pll.  and  several  text  cuts.  Price.  53.f>o.  (Macmillan 
Company,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Vork.) 
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And  for  this  reason,  he  says,  he  has  called  his  hook  *  Bird  Watching.' 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  unique,  and  forms  a  most  valuahle  record  of  patient 
and  minute  ohservations  of  wild  British  birds  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
scope  of  the  work  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  transcript  of  the 
headings  of  the  twelve  cliapters :  I,  Watching  Great  Plovers,  etc.;  II, 
Watching  Ringed  Plovers,  Redshanks,  Pewits,  etc.;  Ill,  Watching  Stock- 
Doves,  Wood-Pigeons,  Snipe,  etc.;  IV,  Watching  Wheatears,  Dabchicks, 
Oyster-catchers,  etc.;  V,  Watching  Gulls  and  Skuas;  VI,  W^atching 
Ravens,  Curlews,  Eider-Ducks,  etc.;  VII,  Watching  Shags  and  Guillemots; 
VIII,  Watching  Birds  at  a  Straw-stack;  IX,  Watching  Birds  in  the  Green- 
woods ;  X  and  XI,  Watching  Rooks  ;  XII,  Watching  Blackbirds,  Night- 
ingales, Sand-Martins,  etc. 

The  amount  of  original  and  interesting  information  here  brought 
together  renders  the  book  noteworthy  and  important,  but  it  is  perhaps 
marred  a  little,  and  certainly  greatly  swelled  in  volume,  by  the  author's 
propensity  to  theorize  and  philosophize  on  what  he  has  seen,  especially 
where  the  observations  do  not  furnish  proper  basis  for  speculative 
digressions. 

In  the  first  place  the  author  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  '  sexual 
selection,'  and  it  is  consequently  from  this  point  of  view  that  he  interprets 
the  l>ehavior  of  the  birds  he  has  so  carefully  watched.  His  arguments,  he 
seems  himself  willing  to  admit,  are  here  and  there  a  little  far-fetched  and 
inconclusive,  and  to  this  extent  thev  had  better  have  been  whollv  omitted 
from  an  otherwise  excellent  book.  Lack  of  space  forbids  a  detailed 
reference  to  particular  instances,  and  also  prevents  the  transcription  here 
of  many  passages  in  illustration  of  the  author's  admirable  descriptions  of 
what  he  has  seen  amid  the  wild  crags  of  the  seii-coast,  on  the  moorlands, 
or  in  the  *  greenwoods.'  His  felicity  of  description  often  makes  readable, 
and  even  gives  special  interest,  to  what  might  easily  become  a  dull  recital 
if  rendered  by  a  less  gifted  narrator.  But  in  general,  to  the  bird  lover,  the 
incidents  possess  in  themselves  an  interest  that  gives  a  charm  to  the 
pages  of  *  Bird  Watching.' 

The  photogravure  and  text  illustrations  are  from  drawings  by  the  well- 
known  bird  artist  J.  Smit,  and,  having  been  doubtless  made  under  the 
author's  careful  supervision,  are  probably  as  good  substitutes  for  the 
truthful  pictures  of  the  camera  as  could  be  well  devised. 

A  verv  full  index  renders  the  contents  of  the  book  readily  available. 

'  Bird  Watching,'  it  may  be  added,  forms  a  volume  of  the  *  Haddon  Hall 
Library '  series,  edited  by  the  Marquess  of  Granby  and  Mr.  George  A.  B. 
Dewar. — J.  A.  A. 

Publications  Received.  —  Bangs,  Outram.  (i)  On  a  Collection  of 
Birds  from  the  Liu  Kiu  Islands.  (Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  XXXVI,  No.  8, 
July,  1901.)  (2)  A  New  Honey  Creeper  from  San  Miguel  Island,  Panama. 
(Proc.  N.  Engl.  Zool.  Club,  II,  pp.  51-52,  Feb.  8,  1901.)  (3)  Notes  on  the 
American    Rough -winged   Swallows,   with    Description   of   a   new    Sub- 
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species.  {Ibid.y  pp.  57-60,  July,  1901.)  (4)  A  New  Ortalis  from  the  Archi- 
pelago de  las  Perlas,  Bay  of  Panama.  (Ibid,,  pp.  61,  62,  July  31,  1901.) 
(5)  A  New  PhaHhornis  from  the  Santa  Marta  Region  of  Colombia. 
(Ibid.f  pp.  63-65,  July  31,  1901.)  (6)  On  an  apparently  Unnamed  Race  of 
Buteo  borealis,     (Ibid.,  pp.  67-69.) 

Bocage,  J.  V.  Barboza  du.  Aves  da  Guine  Portugueza.  (Jorn.  de  Sci. 
Math.,  Phys.  e  Nat,  (2)  VI,  No.  6,  Maio,  1901.) 

Bonhote,  J.  L.  On  the  Birds  collected  during  the  Skeat  Expedition  to 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  1899-1900.  (Proc.  Z06I  Soc.  Lond.,  1901,  pp.  57- 
81.) 

Brewster,  William,  and  Bangs,  Outram.  On  an  overlooked  species  of 
Aithurus.     (Proc.  N.  Engl.  Zool.  Soc,  II,  pp.  47-50,  Feb.  8,  1901.) 

Chapman,  Frank  M.     Descriptions  of  Six  apparently  New  Birds  from 
Peru.     (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIV,  pp.  225-228.     Sept.  12,  1901.) 
Dubois,  Alphonse.     Synopsis  Avium,  fasc.  5  and  6,  1900. 
Finsch,  O.     Systematische  Uebersicht  der  Vogel  der   SQdwest-Inseln. 
(Notes  from  the  Leyden  Mus.,  XXII,  pp.  225-301,  pll.  iii-v,  1901.) 

Grinnell,  Joseph,  (i)  The  Pacific  Coast  Yellow-throats.  (Condor,  III, 
N^o-  3»  PP*  65,  66,  May  15,  1901.)  (2)  The  Santa  Cruz  Song  Sparrow 
with  notes  on  the  Salt  Marsh  Song  Sparrow.  (Ibid.,  No.  4,  pp.  90,  93, 
fuly  15,  1901.) 

Herman,  Otto.  A  Madarak  Hasznir61  es  Kirir61.  Budapest,  1901. 
8vo,  pp.  280,  numerous  half-tone  plates. 

Meyer,  A.  B.,  and  Heller,  K.  M.  ^Epyornis  Eier.  (Abhandl.  u.  Berichte 
d.  Konigl.  Zool.-und  Anthrop.-Ethn.  Mus.  zu  Dresden,  IX,  No.  7,  1901. 
pp.  8,  pll.  2. 

Meyer,  Adolph  F.  A  Field  Key  to  our  Common  Birds.  . . .  found  in 
Eastern  Wisconsin.     Milwaukee,  1901,  pp.  22.     Price,  10  cents. 

Salvadori,  Tommaso.  Intorno  ad  alcuni  Uccelii  delle  Spitzberjjhe. 
(Boll,  dei  Mus.  di  Zool.  ed  Anat.  comp.  della  R.  Universitk  d^  Torino, 
XVI,  1901.) 

Selous,  Edmund.  Bird  Watching.  London,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  and 
New  York,  the  Macmillan  Company.  8vo.  pp.  xii  -|-  347,  illustrated. 
Price,  $3.00. 

Shelley,  G.  E.  On  some  Collections  of  Birds  from  the  Protectorate  of 
British  Central  Africa,  received  in  1899  and  1900.  With  an  Introduction 
by  P.  L.  Sclatcr.     (Ibis,  April,  1901,  pp.  161-177.) 

Shufeldt,  R.  W.  The  Osteology  of  the  Cuckoos  (Coccyges).  (Proc. 
Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  XL,  No.  165,  1901,  pp.  4-51,  pll-  i  and  ii.)  (2)  Osteol- 
ogy ot  the  Penj^uins.  (Journ.  Anat.  and  Phys.,  XXV,  April.  1901.  pp. 
390-404.  pi.  xxxviii.)  (3)  Notes  on  the  Osteology  of  Scopus  umbreita  and 
BaloBniceps  rex.  {Ibid.,  pp.  405-414.  pi  xxxix.)  (4)  On  the  Osteology  of 
the  Pigeons  (Columbie).  (Journ.  of  Morph.,  .XVlI,  No.  3,  1901,  pp.  4S7- 
512,  pll.  A  and  B.)  (5)  On  the  Osteology  and  Systematic  Po'.ition  of  the 
Screamers  {Pulamedea,  Chauna).  (Am.  N.it.,  June,  1901,  pp.  455-461.) 
(6)  On  the  Osteology  and  Systematic  Position  of  the  Alcar.     (/*ii/.,  July, 
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1901,  pp.  541-551,  with  I  plate.)  (7)  Applied  Photography.  Application 
No.  21. —  To  Oology.  (The  Photogram,  June,  1901,  pp.  154,  156)  (8) 
British  and  American  Jays.     (Pop.  Sci.  News,  July,  1901,  pp.  148-150.) 

Anales  del  Museo  Nac.  dc  Montevideo,  IV,  entr.  xix,  1901. 

Annals,  The,  of  Scottish  Nat.  Hist.,  No.  39»  July,  1901. 

Australian  Museum,  Report  of,  for  1899. 

Bird-Lore,  III,  No.  4.  July-August,  1901. 

Birds  and  Nature,  X,  Nos.  i,  2,  June,  Sept.,  igor. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bird  Club  of  Princeton  University,  I,  No.  i,  Sept.,  1901. 

Bulletin  of  the  British  Orn.  Club,  XI,  Nos.  Ixxx  and  Ixxxi,  May  and 
June,  1901 . 

Condor,  The,  III,  Nos.  4  and  5,  July-August,  and  Sept.-Oct.,  1901. 

Forest  and  Stream,  LVI,  Nos.  25,  26,  LVII,  Nos.  1-12,  1901. 

Journal,  The,  of  the  Maine  Orn.  Soc,  III,  No.  3,  July,  1901. 

Knowledge,  XXVI,  Nos.  188-191,  June-Sept.,  1901. 

Notes  on  Rhode  Island  Ornithology,  II,  No.  3,  July,  1901. 

Naturalist,  The,  A  Month.  Journ.   of  Nat.  Hist,  for  North  of  England, 
Nos.  534-536*  July-Sept.,  1901. 

Omithologische  Monatsberichte,  IX,  Nos.  7-9,  July-Sept.,  1901. 

Omithologische  Monatsschrift,  XXVI,  Nos.  5-8,  May-August,  1901. 

Omithologisches  Jahrbuch,  XII,    Heft  2-5,  March-Oct.,  1901. 

Osprey,  The,  V,  Nos.  5-7,  May-July,  1901. 

Ottawa  Naturalist,  The,  XV,  Nos.  3-5,  June  and  July,  1901. 

Our  Animal  Friends,  XXVIII,  Nos.   ir,  12,  XXIX,  No.   i,  July-Sept., 
1901. 

Proceedings  of  the  California  Acad.  Sci.,  (3)  Z06I.,  II,  Nos.  7-10,  III, 
No.  I,  1901. 

Science,  N.  S.,  XIII,  Nos.  338,  339,  XIII,  Nos.  340-351,  1901. 

Transactions  of  the  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Glasgow,  VI,  pt.  i,  1899-1900. 

Wilson  Bulletin,  N.  S.,  VIII,  Nos.  2  and  3,  May  and  August,  1901. 

Yearbook  of  the  U.  S.  Depart.  Agric.  for  1900. 

Zoologist,  The,  (4),  V,  Nos.  54-56,  June-August,  1901. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Early  Migration  of  Wild  Geese. 

Editors  of  'The  Auk'  :  — 

Dear  Sirs:  —  Upon  the  30th  day  of  August,  when  in  longitude  54^  E. 
and  latitude  45'"^  N.  (approximately),  upon  S.  S.  '  Minneapolis  *  bound  from 
London  to  New  York,  I  saw  and  pointed  out  to  several  of  my  fellow- 
passengers,  three  flocks  of  Geese  flying  due  south,  as  near  a6  could  be 
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judged  from  the  angle  at  which  we  saw  them.  They  were  very  large 
flocks,  and  were  unfortunately  too  distant  to  make  their  identity  sure. 
That  they  were  of  the  goose  tribe  was  shown  by  their  manner  of  flying, 
the  V-formation  being  very  perfect,  and,  as  the  flocks  had  upwards  of  a 
hundred  in  each,  the  long  lines  were  not  always  perfectly  steady,  but  waved 
slowly  up  and  down  like  a  blade  of  kelp  in  deep  water.  They  may  have 
been  brant,  or  they  may  have  been  any  one  of  the  greater  ducks,  but  they 
certainly  were  not  gulls  of  any  sort,  and  my  belief  is  they  were  Canada 
Geese.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  flight  of  geese,  and  these  flocks  had 
all  of  the  characteristics  I  have  been  accustomed  to  attribute  to  this 
regular  migrant. 

My  question  is,  where  were  they  bound  at  such  an  early  date  "i  They 
were  heading  into  an  open  sea,  and  unless  they  changed  their  course,  I  do 
not  believe  they  would  have  even  sighted  the  Azores  Islands.  They  may 
have  been  following  some  favorite  great  circle,  or  an  upper  air  current  not 
recognizable  from  the  sea  level. 

The  question  was  further  brought  home  to  me  this  morning  (Sept.  17) 
by  seeing  from  my  window  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  at  Peace  Dale,  R.  I., 
eight  Wild  Geese,  near  enough  to  be  sure  of,  also  flying  south  in  an 
irregular  manner,  as  if  they  had  begun  their  fall  migration.  The  date 
strikes  me  as  being  very  early,  and  the  suggestion  of  an  early  winter  is 
undoubtedly  conveyed  to  those  wise  in  we.ither  signs. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  inquire  through  the  columns  of  •  The  Auk  ' 
for  other  notes  of  the  southward  flight  of  geese  this  year,  and  especially  if 
anyone  can  suggest  the  probable  destination  of  the  flocks  seen  at  sea. 

Rowland  Cj.  Hazard, 

Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 


NOTES    AND  NEWS. 

The  Nineteknth  Annual  Congress  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  will  be  held  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York  City,  l)eginning  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  November  1 1,  1901.  The 
evening  session  will  he  for  the  election  of  ofliccrs  and  members  and  tor 
the  transaction  of  the  usual  routine  business.  Final  action  will  also  Ixj 
taken  on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Hy-Laws,  relating  to  the  classes 
of  membership,  as  approved  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  I'luon  (see  Auk, 
Jan.,  1901,  p.  12S).  Tuesday  and  the  following  d.iys,  the  sessions  will  be 
for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  scientific  papers,  and  will  lie  open 
to  the  public.  MchiIkts  intending  to  present  communications  are  re- 
quested to  forward  the  titles  of  their  papers  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  H. 
Sage,  Portland,  Conn.,  so  as  to  reach  him  not  later  than  November  8. 
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In  connection  with  tiie  A.  O.  U.  Congress  there  will  be  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  Audubon  Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  plans 
for  more  effective  cooperation. 

Newton  Dexter,  for  a  time  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  at  Seaconnet  Point, 
near  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  27,  1901.  His  father  was  Samuel  Dexter,  of 
the  eminent  Rhode  Island  family  of  that  name,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Fenner,  a  former  governor  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Lyons  Grammar  School  of  Providence,  where  he  prepared 
for  Brown  University,  but  gave  up  his  college  course  for  a  period  of  * 
foreign  travel.  He  early  displayed  great  interest  in  natural  history  pur- 
suits, and  especially  in  ornithology.  He  was  an  ardent  sportsman-nat- 
uralist, and  although  he  acquired  an  excellent  knowledge  of  birds,  and 
cgllected  extensively,  he  published  very  little.  In  1865  he  was  one  of 
the  volunteer  assistants  who  accompanied  the  elder  Agassiz  on  his  well- 
known  expedition  to  Brazil,  and  a  large  part  of  the  extensive  collection  of 
birds  obtained  on  this  expedition  was  due  to  the  industry  and  enthusiasm 
of  Mr.  Dexter.  Later  he  traveled  extensively  in  the  Far  West,  while  it 
was  still  an  *  Indian  country,'  and  during  recent  years  he  usually  spent  his 
winters  in  Florida,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  collecting  more  or  less  inci- 
dentally. He  was  very  modest  and  unassuming,  avoiding  publicity,  and 
pursued  his  natural  history  investigations  for  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
them,  publishing  very  few  of  the  results.  He  presented  from  time  to 
time  many  rare  birds  to  various  natural  history  museunivS,  and  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  Roger  Williams  Park  Museum  of  Providence.  An 
intimate  friend  of  his  writes  of  him  :  **Hewas  a  staunch  friend,  genial 
and  liberal  in  disposition,  and  careful  to  disguise  his  many  kind  acts.'' 

Fr.vncis  J.  BiRTWELL,  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union,  died  at  Willis,  N.  M.,  June  28,  1901.  Mr.  Birtwell  was 
spending  the  summer  at  this  quiet  mountain  resort  in  the  Pecos  River 
forest  reserve  that  he  might  complete  his  book,  'The  Ornithology  of  New 
Mexico,'  Jind  record  a  series  of  careful  investigations  on  the  influence  of 
food  and  environment  on  the  plumages  of  birds. 

It  was  in  an  attempt  to  secure  a  valuable  nest  some  65  feet  from  the 
ground  that  the  young  scientist  lost  his  life. 

Mr.  Birtwell  was  born  in  London,  Eng.,  in  September,  1880,  and  came 
to  this  country  at  an  early  age.  From  the  Boston  high  schools  he  entered 
Bussey  Institute,  and  from  here  had  arranged  to  become  a  student  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard  University;  but,  while  studying,  in 
the  summer  of  1899,  in  the  Brooklyn  Biological  Laboratory,  he  found  he 
was  the  victim  of  tuberculosis,  and  went  to  New  Mexico,  lie  was  in  the 
Territorial  University  for  the  next  two  years.  Next  year  he  was  to  have 
taken  a  degree  at  the  Territorial  College  of  Agriculture,  where  they 
"needed  a  man  of  his  earnest  ability."  *  The  Ornithology  of  New  Mexico  * 
had  been  accepted  as  a  thesis  for  graduation. 
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During  his  brief  life.  Mr.  Birtwell  had  been  an  industrious  ornitholo- 
gist. From  his  earliest  youth  he  evinced  a  remarkable  interest  in  the 
study  of  birds,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  local  ornithologists.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club.  He  founded 
the  Elliott  Coues  chapter  of  the  Agassiz  Society  of  Jamaica  Plain,  of  which 
he  was  president  until  leaving  for  the  west.  He  was  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Roxbury  High  School  branch  of  the  Agassiz  Association, 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Bird  Restorers*  Association,  and, 
for  two  years,  kept  the  records  of  bird  migration  for  his  section  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Through  the  friendship  of 
Dr.  Coues,  he  became  a  member  of  the  A.  O.  U.  He  was  a  contributor 
to  *The  Auk,*  *  The  Osprey,'  *  The  Nidologist,*  *  Science,*  *  Popular  Science,* 
the  Boston  *  Transcript,*  and  the  Dorchester  *  Beacon.* 

The  Dorchester  *  Beacon*  speaks  of  him  as ''an  exceptionally  brilliant 
young  man,  —  a  man  possessed  of  a  deep  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  his  country,  and  a  finished,  graceful  and  interesting 

writer His  contributions  throbbed  with  love  of  Nature  in  her  every 

form.  His  latest  and,  alas  that  we  must  say,  his  last  contribution  to  the 
*  Beacon,'  dated  Albuquerque,  Jan.  15,  was  reminiscent  of  the  old  Back 
Street  woods  and  a  plea  for  the  salvation  of  the  few  remaining  fields  and 
woods  of  Dorchester."  Dr.  Coues  wrote  of  an  article  young  Birtwell  had 
submitted  to  him  that  he  knew  of  no  other  boy  of  his  age  who  could  have 
written  so  ably,  and  he  predicted  for  him  a  great  future. 

At  the  time  of  the  crusade  against  the  House  Sparrow  in  Mayor 
Quincy's  administration  in  Boston,  young  Birtwell  w^as  the  principal 
speaker  in  denunciation  of  the  bird. 

In  May  last,  Mr.  Birtwell  was  married  to  Miss  Olivia  Morton,  a  native 
of  Iowa. 

The  peculiar  conditions  affecting  faunal  life  in  New  Mexico  were  of 
especial  interest  to  Mr.  Birtwell.  Though  he  had,  in  his  few  years, 
accomplislied  much,  "his  keen  powers  of  observation,  his  independence 
of  thought,"  and  'Miis  tireless  zeal*'  made  him  "a  young  inan  whose 
career  promised  to  he  of  great  service  to  ornitliology."  —  ().  M.  H. 

An  Ars  1  kalasian  Okmtii()LC)(;ists'  I'nion.  we  are  pleased  to  note,  has 
recently  licen  inaugurateil  antl  will  hold  its  "first  (ieneral  Meeting  al  Ade- 
laide in  October  or  November,"  tor  the  election  of  oflicers  and  permanent 
organization.  The  objects  of  the  Society,  as  stated  in  its  '  Provisional 
Rules,*  are  "the  advancement  and  popularization  of  the  Science  of  Orni- 
thology, the  protection  of  useful  and  ornamental  avifauna,  and  the  editing 
and  publication  of  a  magazine  or  periodical,  to  be  called  *The  Emu,*  or 
such  magazine  or  periodical  as  the  Society  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine upon.**  The  financial  year  of  the  Union  began  the  ist  of  Julv,  1901, 
and  the  first  number  of  *  The  Emu  *  is  to  be  issued  early  in  October.  A  *  gen- 
eral meeting*  is  to  be  held  annually,  "in  the  capital  of  one  or  other  of  the 


different  States,  such  capital  to  be  decided  at  the  previous  Annual  Meet- 
ing." In  purposes  and  methods  this  second  *  A.  O.  U/  is  planned  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  our  own  A.  O.  U.,  and  we  wish  it  equal  success. 

The  Bird  Club  of  Princeton  University  was  organized  early  dur- 
ing the  present  year  with  the  following  officers :  President,  William  Arthur 
Babson,  B.  S.;  Vice-Presidents,  Edward  Wallace  Scudder  and  John  Rogers 
Williams ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Daniel  Minor  Rogers ;  Recorder,  Charles 
Frederic  Silvester.  Its  activity  is  evinced  by  the  *  Bulletin  of  the  Bird 
Club  of  Princeton  University,'  the  first  number  bearing  date  September, 
1901.  ''The  Club  will  issue  further  Bulletins  at  such  intervals  as  the 
accumulation  or  importance  of  original  matter  may  warrant."  The  first 
number  consists  of  82  pages,  giving  a  list  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Club,  and  an  excellent  annotated  list  of  the  birds  of  Princeton,  as  al- 
ready noted  (p.  408).     Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  is  editor  of  the  *  Bulletin.* 

Dana  Estes  and  Company  of  Boston  announce  in  their  list  of  fall 
publications  the  long  expected  new  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Coues^s  *Key 
to  North  American  Birds. ^  The  work,  we  understand,  had  been  com- 
pletely rewritten,  and  left  in  readiness  for  publication  by  its  lamented' 
author,  and  will  contain  a  large  number  of  wholly  new  illustrations,  made 
expressly  for  the  work,  by  Mr.  Fuertes. 

An  '  Index-volume  '  to  the  '  Zoological  Record '  will  soon  be  published, 
at  the  subscription  price  of  15  shillings  (10  shillings  to  subscribers  to  the 
•Zoological  Record').  The  index  volume  will  cover  the  volumes  XVII- 
XXXVII  (1880-1900)  of  the  'Zoological  Record,'  and  will  include  not  only 
all  of  the  new  generic  and  subgeneric  names,  but  such  names  as  were 
omitted  in  the  previous  volumes,  as  well  as  those  omitted  from  Scudder's 
well-known  *  Nomenclator  Zoologicus,'  published  in  1882.  Thus  zoolo- 
gists may  have  at  their  disposal  (in  the  *  Nomenclator  Zoologicus '  and 
the  new  Index  together)  a  complete  list  of  all  names  of  genera  and  sub- 
genera used  ill  Zoology  up  to  the  end  of  1900.  The  subscription-list  will 
be  closed  on  the  ist  of  December,  1901,  but  a  limited  number  of  copies 
will  be  placed  on  sale  at  the  price  of  £1  per  copy. 

A  WORK  entitled  *A  Manual  of  the  Birds  of  Iceland,'  bv  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Slater,  is  announced  for  early  publication  by  David  Douglas, 
10  Castle  St.,  Edinburgh.  It  will  embody  the  results  of  Mr.  Slater's 
fifteen  years'  observations  on  the  birds  of  Iceland.  The  subscription 
price  is  55  net. 

The  large  collection  of  birds'  eggs,  nests  and  skins  brought  together  by 
Miss  Jean  Bell  of  Ridley  Park,  Pa.,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  John 
Lewis  Childs,  of  Floral  Park,  New  York.  It  is  said  to  contain  about 
30,000  eggs  and  1000  nests,  and  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
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most  complete  private  collections  of  North  American  birds*  eggs  extant. 
It  includes  many  rarities,  and  is  rich  in  large  sets  of  comparatively  rare 
species,  the  collection  having  been  formed  through  the  combination  of 
several  noteworthy  private  collections. 

• 

The  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Entomology  and  Orni- 
thology, University  of  Nebraska,  during  the  summer  of  1901  spent  the 
interim  between  May  25  and  July  27  in  the  Pine  Ridge  region  of  north- 
west Nebraska,  and  consisted  of  the  following  members:  Prof.  Lawrence 
feruner,  Mr.  J.  C.  Crawford,  Jr.,  Mr.  M.  A.  Carriker,  Jr.,  and  the  writer. 
Prof.  Bruner  and  Mr.  Crawford  spent  but  a  short  time  in  camp  however, 
being  called  back  to  Lincoln  by  official  duties. 

The  ornithological  work  was  very  successful  and  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  breeding  records,  of  which  sev- 
eral new  ones  were  added  to  the  already  large  number  of  Nebraska  breed- 
ers. The  ranges  of  a  number  of  birds  were  considerably  extended,  and 
various  notes  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  western  species  gathered. 

A  goodly  number  of  sets  of  eggs,  skins  and  photographs  of  birds,  their 
nests  and  eggs  are  the  result  of  the  season's  collecting,  and  will  go  to  en- 
rich the  Department  collection.  A  few  general  notes  as  to  some  of  the  more 
important  results  might  be  of  interest;  but  for  more  specific  details  the 
'  Proceedings'  of  the  third  Meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Ornithologists'  Union 
should  be  consulted. 

Several  colonies  of  White-throated  Rock  Swifts  were  found  breeding  in 
cracks  and  crevices  on  the  face  of  almost  inaccessible  cliffs,  and  a  number 
of  their  rare  sets  secured  —  eighteen  eggs  in  all. 

The  breeding  of  the  Sage  Grouse,  Brewer's  Blackbird,  Western  War- 
bling Vireo,  McCown's  Longspur,  Louisiana  Tanager,  Piiion  Jay  and  West- 
ern Lark  Sparrow  was  definitely  established,  although  in  each  case  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  small  area  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of 
the  State. 

Among  other  interesting  things  the  Mockingbird  was  found  breeding 
on  Antelope  and  Indian  Creeks,  near  the  South  Dakota  line. 

All  of  these  additional  breeding  records,  range-extensions,  etc.,  will  be 
of  great  value  in  a  revised  work  on  Nebraska  birds.  —  Merritt  Cary 
Neli^/i,  Nebr. 
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AcANTHis  cannabina,  313. 

horncmanni  exilipes,  41,  195. 

linaria,  41,  109,  195. 

linaria  holbcellii,  41,  195. 

linaria  rostrata,  41,  195,  395. 
Accipiler  atricapillus,  37. 

atricapillus  striatulus,  403. 

cooperi,  37. 

velox,  37,  233. 
Acridotheres  tristis,  387. 
Actitis  macularia,  36,  92,  272,  340. 
Actodromas,  319. 
vEchmoptila  albifrons,  14. 
^gialitis  meloda,  316. 

meloda  circumcincta,  316. 

vocifera,  36,  231,  266. 

wilsonia,  79. 
Aeo,  386. 

Aeronautes  melanoleiicus,  234. 
yEstrelata  hypoleuca,  385. 
Again ia  agami,  25. 
Agelaius  iinthurmi,  286. 

longirostris,  303. 

phoeniceus,  40,  236,  267,  343. 

phoeniceus  caiirinus,  286,317. 

phctniceus  fortis,  2S6,  317. 

phceniceus  longirostris,  303. 

phofniceus  neutralis,  286, 317. 

phctniceus  sonoriensis,  303. 
Agyrtria  decora,  359. 
Aithurus  polytmus,  407. 

scilulus,  407. 
Aix  sponsa,  35. 
Ajaia,  297. 
Aiaja,  297. 
Akekeke,  386. 
Alae,  385.^ 

Alauda  arvensis,  116. 
Albatross,  Black-footed,  201,  384. 
Alca  arctica,  277. 
Allen,   Glover   Morrill,  see  Howe, 

Reginald  Heber,  Jr. 
Allen,  J.  A.    In  memoriam:  George 
Burritt  Sennett,  11-23;   republi- 
cation   of    descriptions    of    new 
species  and  subspecies  of  North 


American  birds.  No.  II,  172-185  ; 
the  question  of  the  generic  name 
Gavia^  270. 
Alopochen  xgjptiacus,  312. 
Aluco,  316. 
AluconidiE,  316. 
Amazilia,  301. 

Amaziiius  cerviniventris,  301. 
Amazona  panamensis,  359. 
salvini,  25,  359. 
virenticeps,  359. 
Ambljcercus  holosericeus,  370. 
American    Ornithologists'    Union, 
Eighteenth    Congress  of,  63-67; 
Report  of  Committee  on  Protec- 
tion North  American  Birds,  68- 
104;    Tenth   Supplement   to  the 
American  Ornithologist's  Union 
Check-List   of   North    American 
Birds,  295-320;   Nineteenth  Con- 
gress of,  announcement,  412. 
Ames,    J.    M.,     nesting    of    Cory's 
Bittern     {Ardetia    neoxend)    and 
other  notes,  106. 
Amizilis,  301. 

edwardi,  28. 
fuKcicaudnta,  359. 
cerviniventris,  301. 
cerviniventris  chalconota,436. 
tzacatl,  301. 
Ammodramus  caudacutus,  267. 
caudacutus  diversus,  269. 
halophilus,  303. 
lecontei,  129-134. 
maritimus,  1 17. 
maritimus  scnnetti,  23. 
nelsoni,  1 16,  268. 
princeps,  262,  267. 
rostratus  halophilus,  303. 
samuelis,  304. 

sandwichensis  alaudinus,  397. 
sandwichensis    savanna,    42, 

267,  342. 
sandwichensis  xanthophrys 

209. 
savannarum,  148,  149. 
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Ammodramus  savahnarum  passer- 

inus,  342. 
Ampelis  cedrorum,  43, 343. 

garrulus,  42. 
Amphispiza  belli  clementae,  313. 

belli  nevadensiSf  318. 

nevadensis,  318. 
Anas  boschas,  35,  332. 

fulvigula  maculosa,  22. 

maculosa,  22,  23. 

obscura,  35,  264. 

wj^villiana,  385. 
Anatidx,  328,  331. 
Ancj^locheilus,  319. 
Anorthura,  320. 

hiemalis,  44,  345. 

hiemalis  helleri,  181,  307. 

hiemalis  pacifica,  320. 

meligera,  307. 
Anous  stolidus,  55. 
Anser  albifrons  gambeli,  135. 
Anthony,    A.   W.,    habits    of    the 

Gooney,  189. 
Anthus  pensilvanicus,  44. 

rufus  parvus,  368. 

spraguei,  275. 
Antrostomus,  317. 

carolinensis,  168,  359. 

vocifcrus,  39,  341. 
Apapane,  387. 
Aphelocotna   californica  immanis, 

188. 
Apos,  121. 
Apus,  121. 
Aquila  chrysaetos,  38,  233. 

chrjsaetos  canadensis,  21. 
Ara  macao,  358. 

Aramidcs    cavanea   chiricotc,   358. 
Archibutco  la^opiis  sancti-johannis, 

37^  393- 
Ardea  ciurulca,  392. 

candidissinia,  392. 

herodias,    36,    199,   265,  340. 

herodias  fannini,  2S2,  297. 

tricolor,  373. 

wardi,  282,  315. 
Ardctta  exilis,  36. 

neoxcna,   106. 
Arenaria  interpres,  298,  3S6. 

morinella,  173,  297. 
Aristonetta,  319. 
Arquatella,  319. 
Arremon  aurantiirostris,  369. 
ArremonopK  conirostris,  370. 
Asarcia  variabilis,  358. 
Asio  accipitrinus,  38,  164,  386. 

accipitrinus  mcilhennvi,  174, 
312. 


Asio  sandwichensis,  154. 

wilsonianus,  38,  233. 
Astragalinus   tristis,   41,   201,    236, 

342. 
Astur,  319. 

Asturina  ruficauda,  24. 
Asyndesmus,  319. 
Atthis,  320. 
Attila  sclateri,  365. 
Audubon    Society    of    New    York 
State,   fifth   annual   meeting   of, 
224. 
Auk,  Black-throated,  21. 
Auklet,  Cassin's,  201. 

Paroquet,  104. 
Auku  kohili,  385. 
AuriparuK  flaviceps,  15. 
Australasian  Ornithologists*  Union, 

414. 
Automolus  exsertus,  367. 
Avocet,  7^,  331. 
Ay  thy  a  a  Hi  n  is.  35. 

americana,  35,  264. 

marila,  35,  264. 

marila  nearctica,  199. 

Babson,  William  Arthur,  notice  of 
his  *  Birds  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,* 
408. 

Baldpatc,  333,  335. 

Bangs,  Outrani,  birds  of  San 
Miguel  Island,  Panama,  23-32  ;  a 
new  (iround  Dove  from  WcNtern 
Mexico,  257  ;  notice  of  his  paper 
on  anew  Meadowlark  from  South 
America,  281  ;  on  a  collection  ot 
birds  made  by  W.  W.  Brown,  Jr., 
at  David  and  Divala,  Chiriqui, 
355-37"  5  notice  of  papers  by.  on 
new  American  birds,  406,  notice 
of  his  paper  on  birds  from  the 
Liu  Kiu  Islands.  407.  See  also 
Brewster,  William. 

Bangs,  Outram,  and  Brad  lee. 
Thomas  S..  the  resident  land 
birds  of  Bermuda,  249-257. 

Barrington,  Richard  M.,  notice  of 
his  'The  Migration  of  Birds  at 
Irish  Light  Stations,' 205. 

Bartramia  longicauda,  112,  358. 

Basileuierus  leucopygius  verag- 
uensis.  "^68. 

bates,  Abby  F.  C,  Maine  bird 
notes,  400. 

Bent,  A.  C.^  nesting  habits  of  the 
Anatidze  in  North  Dakota.  328; 
nesting  of  the  Rough-legged 
Hawk  in  North  Dakota,  393. 
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Bernicla,  sp.,  202. 
minima,  202. 
nigricans,  202. 
Bigelow,  Henry  Bryant,  a  Virginia 
record  for  the  American   Eider 
(Somateria  dresseri)^  189. 
Bignell,  Effie,   notice  of  her  *  Mr. 

Chupes  and  Miss  Jenny,'  288. 
Bird,  Cedar,  343. 
Indigo,  343. 
Red,  256. 
Sultana,  386. 
Yellow-billed  Tropic,  105. 
Bird  Club  of  Princeton  University, 

Birtwell,  Francis  J.,  two  interesting 
records  from  New  Mexico,  112; 
description  of  a  supposed  new 
subspecies  of  Pants  from  New 
Mexico,  165-167;  nesting  habits 
of  the  Evening  Grosbeak  (Coco- 
ihraustes  vesper ttnus)^  388-391 ; 
obituary  of,  413. 

Bishop,  Louis  B.,  rachitis  in  young 
Red-shouldered  Hawks,  192 ;  the 
European  Starling  in  Connecti- 
cut, 194;  Montana  Redpolls,  195; 
Acanthis  linaria  rostrata  and 
Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalu$ 
in  Connecticut,  195  ;  deformity  of 
maxilla  in  the  House  Sparrow, 
1Q5 ;  the  winter  birds  of  Pea 
Island,  North  Carolina,  260-268; 
a  new  Sharp-tailed  Finch  from 
North  Carolina,  269. 

Bittern,  American,  36,  200,  265. 
Cory's,  106. 
Least,  36. 

Blackbird,  253. 

Brewer's,  236,416. 
Red-winged,  40,  154,236,  261, 

33I1  342. 
Rusty,  41,  154,  200,  267. 

Yellow-headed,  195,  330. 

Bluebird,  45,  249,  25^,  347. 

Mountain,  238,  276. 

Boardman;  George  A.,  obituary  of, 

219. 

Bobolink,  40,  329,  342. 

Bob-white,  249,  250. 

Least,  47. 

Bonasa  umbellus  togata,  37,  340. 

Bond,  Frank,  Great  Gray  Owl  in 

Wyoming,     107 ;     song     of    the 

Western  Meadowlarlj,  108. 

Bonhote,  J.  Lewis,  on  a  collection  of 

birds  made  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Thomp- 


son at  the  Cay  Lobos  Lighthouse 
Bahamas,  145-149. 

Botaurus  lentiginosus,  36,  265. 

Bradlee,  Thomas  S.,  see  Bangs, 
Outram. 

Brant,  265. 

Black,  385. 

Branta  bernicla,  265. 

canadensis,  36,  265. 
nigricans,  385. 

Brewster,  William,  on  the  occur- 
rence, in  Massachusetts,  of  certain 
rare  or  interesting  birds,  135-137; 
the  Meadowlark  {Sturnella  mag- 
na) at  Rangeley,  Maine,  194; 
Bell's  Vireo  and  the  Sandhill 
Crane  in  New  Hampshire,  274; 
an  ornithological  mystery,  321- 
328;  nesting  of  the  Carolina 
Wren  ( Thryothoru$  iudovicianus) 
in  southern  Massachusetts,  397. 

Brewster,  William,  and  Bangs, 
Outram,  notice  of  their  paper  on 
a  new  B^card  from  Lower  Uru- 
guay, 281 ;  do.,  on  a  new  Aithurus 
from  Jamaica,  410. 

Brotogerys  jugularis,  359. 

Brown,  E.  J.,  Florida  bird  notes, 
199. 

Brown,  Herbert,  Bendire's  Thrash- 
er, 226-231 ;  a  Band-tailed  Hawk's 
nest, —  an  Arizona  incident  of 
biographical  interest,  392. 

Brown,  John  Clifford,  obituary  of, 
220. 

Bryan,  William  Alanson,  a  list  of 
the  Hawaiian  birds  in  the  St. 
Louis  College  collection,  Hono- 
lulu, H.  I.,  including  records  of 
several  North  American  species, 

382-387. 
Bubo  virginiunus,  38,  233,  340. 

virginianus  arcticus,  113. 

virginianus  pallesccns,  300. 

virginianus    subarcticus,   38, 

113,300. 

virginianus     saturatus,     38, 

"3- 
Bucco  dysoni,  360. 

Buftel-head,  35,  264,  385. 

Buri,  Rud.  O.,  notice  of  his  paper 

on  the  anatomy  and  relations  of 

the  Swifts,  286. 

Bunting,  Indigo,  42. 

Lark,  237,  329. 

Lazuli,  237. 

Snow,  195. 
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Buteo  abbrcviatus,  393. 

albicaudatus,  15. 

albicaudatus  sennetti,  15,  23. 

borealis,  37,  233. 

boreal  is  krideri,  233. 

borealis  umbrinus,  407. 

latissimus,  37,  299. 

linealus,  37,  192. 

platvpterus,  218,  299. 

solitarius,  163,  386. 

swainsoni,  233. 
Buteola,  319. 
Butorides,  319. 

virescens,  25,  402. 
Butterfield,  W.  Ruskin,  occurrence 
of  Baird's  Sandpiper  in   Sussex, 
England,  190. 

Cacicus  microrhynchus,  370. 
Cacky-quaw,  326. 
Calamospiza  melanocorys,  237. 
Calcarius  lapponicus,  41,  396. 

lapponicus  alascensis,  396. 
Calidris  arenaria,  202,  266,  386. 
Calospiza  larvata  fanny,  369. 
Campophilus    guatemalis    buxans, 

360. 
Canachites  canadensis,  36,  277. 
canadensis  canace,  277. 
canadensis   labradorius,    120, 

277,  298. 
canadensis  os^^oodi,  29S. 
Cardinal,  153,  201,  249. 

Be  mm  da,  256. 
Cardinalis  bermudianus,  256. 

cardiiialis,  201. 
Carduelis  carduelis,  116,  255 
Carpodacus  inexicana  frontalis,  311. 

purpiirens,  41,  201,  342. 
Cary.    Merritt,    occurrence    of    the 
Mexican      Crossbill     at    Neli|ifh, 
Neb.,    109;    birds   of   the    Black 
Hills,  231-238;  Nebraska  Univer- 
sity Expedition  of  1901,  416. 
Cassidix  oryzivora  mexicana,  370. 
Catbird,  44,*  151,  238,  249,  345. 

Bermuda.  253. 
Cathartes  aura,  232.  266. 
Centrocercus  urophasianus,  232. 
Centurus,  319. 
Ceophld'Us  pileatus,  193. 

pileatus  ahiclicola,  39,  340. 
Cepphus  Lrryllc.  92. 
Cerchneis  sparveria,  358. 
Cerconmcra  crcpera,  365. 

maculicaudis,  30. 
Certhia  familiaris  americana,  308, 
345. 


Certhia  familiaris  fusca,  44,  30S. 

familiaris  occidentalis,  403. 

familiaris  zelotes,  182,  308. 
Certhiola  sp.  ?,  148. 
Ceryle  alcyon,  39,  233,  340. 

amazona,  359. 

americana      septentrionalis, 

359- 
inda,  26. 

superciliosa  stictoptcra,  359. 
torquata,  26,  359. 
Chsetura  pelagica,  39,  341. 
Chamxa  fasciata,  291,  292,  319. 
fasciata  henshawi,  319. 
fasciata  intermedia,  178,  319. 
fasciata  phaea,  308. 
Chapman,    Frank   M.,    the   correct 
name    for    the    Florida    Yellow- 
throat,    198;     notice    of    his    *A 
Study   of  the  Genus  Stumelia; 
212 ;  notice  of  his  paper  on  a  ne»%- 
race  of  the   Great   Blue    Heron, 
etc.,  282;   notice  of  his  paper  on 
new  birds  from  Peru,  407. 
Charadrius  dominicus  fulvus,  386, 
morinellus,  297. 
squartarola,  202. 
Charitonetta.  319. 

albeola,  35,  264,  385. 
Chasmorhynchus    Iricarunculatus, 

Chat,  Lonj^-tailed,  238. 
Chaulelasnuis  streperus,  333. 
Chelidon  erythro<jasier,  343. 
Chenalopex  agyptiacus,  312. 
Chen  hyperborea  nivalis,  ^z^y  264. 

rossi,  392. 
Chickadee.  45,  345. 
Barlow's,  17S. 
Chestnut-backed,  403. 
Hudsonian,  45. 
Loni^-tailed,  238. 
Chick-choo-willio,  252. 
Chick-of-the-village,  252. 
Chicken,  Mother  Carey's,  105. 
Chiroxiphia  lanceolata,  365. 
Chlorochrysa  fulgentissima,  407. 
Chlorodrepanis  wilsoni,  387. 
Chlorophanes  spiza  gualemalensis, 

369- 
Chlorospingus    flavigularis    parvi- 

rostris,  407. 
Chlorostilbon  assimilis,  28,  359. 
Chondestes   grammacus    strigatus, 

236. 
Chordeiles  virginianus,  39,  341. 
Virginian  us  henry  i,  234. 
virginianus  sennetti,  23. 
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Chroicocephalus,  319. 

Chuck-wills- widow,  168. 

Ciccabn  nigrolineata,  358. 

Circus  hudsonius,  37,  266. 

Cistothorus  griseus,  311. 
marianic,  268. 
palustris  griseus,  311. 

Clangula  clangula  aineiicana,  35. 

Claravis  pretiosa,  358. 

Clark,  Hubert  Lyman,  the  ptery- 
losis  of  Podargusy  with  notes  on 
the  ptcrylography  of  the  Capri- 
niulgi,  167-171  ;  the  classification 
of  birds,  370. 

Clarke,  C.  K.,  notes  from  Ontario, 
1 12  ;  Ontario  notes,  401. 

Clarke, Wm.  Eagle,  Acanthislitiaria 
rostraia  in  the  Outer  Hebrides, 

395- 
Clivicola  riparia,  42,  117,  343. 

Coccothraustes  vespertinus,  41, 388- 

391- 
Coccyzus  americanus,  38. 

erythrophthalmus,  39,  340. 

minor,  148. 
Cock,  Chaparral,  21. 
Ccereba  cerinoclunis,  406. 

mexicana,  369. 

mexicana  colombica,  30. 

Coggins,  Herbert  L.,    the    Hermit 

Thrush    on    Martha's    Vineyard, 

Mass.,  in;  the  Western  Savanna 

Sparrow  in  North  Carolina,  397. 

Colaptes  auratus,  399. 

auratus  luteus,  39,  234,  340. 

cafer,  234,  301. 

cafer  collaris,  301. 

coUaris,  301. 
Colinus  minor,  47. 

virgin ianus,  250. 
Collett,  Robert,  see  Shufeldt,  R.  W. 
Colopterus  pilaris,  361. 
Columba  nigrirostris,  358. 

rufina,  358. 

squamosa.  299. 
Columbigallina  bermudiana,  250. 

rufipennis,  25,  358. 

rufipenni<  eluta,  258. 

passerina,  192. 
Colynibus  auritus.  34. 

dominicus.  29^^). 

dominicus  brachypterus,  172, 
296. 

holha-Uii,  34,  270. 
Comev,    Arthur    C,    the    Hooded 
►  Warbler  in  Massachusetts,  397. 
Compsothlypis    americana    usnea, 

43'' 343- 


Contopus,  317. 

borcalis,  40,  395. 

richardsonii,  234. 

richardsonii  saturatus,  317. 

virens,  40,  341. 
Conurus  finschi,  358. 

ocularis,  359. 
Coot,  American,  36,  330. 

Hawaiian,  3S6. 
Cormorant,  Mexican,  189. 

Pelagic,  201. 
Corvus   americanus,    40,    155,    234, 

i53»34-- 
corax  principalis,  40,  108. 

hawaiiensis,  387. 
Coturniculus,  319. 
Coues,  Elliott,    memorial    of,    with 

portrait,  i-i  i. 
Cow  bird,  ^o,  150,  330,  342. 
Crake,  Corn,  249. 
Crane,  Sandhill,  36,  274. 

Whooping,  36. 
Creeper,  Brown,  44,  345. 

California,  403. 

Sierra,  182,  30S. 
Crossbill,  342. 

American,  41,  236. 

Mexican.  109,  236. 

White-winged.  41,  403. 
Crotophaga  ani,  26,  148,  360. 

sulcirostris,  15. 
Crow,  253. 

American,  40,   155,  235,  249, 

342. 
Fish, 154. 

Hawaiian,  3S7. 
Crymophilus,  314. 

fulicarius,  271,  386. 
Cryptoglaux,  193. 

acadica,  193. 

tengmalmi  richardsoni,  193. 
Crypturus  soui  modestus,  25,  356. 
Cuckoo,  Black-billed,  39,  330,  -^40. 

Yellow-billed,  38. 
Curlew,  Hudson ian,  36. 

Long-billed,  75.  232. 
Cyanerpes  cyaneus,  31. 

cyaneus  carneipes.  369. 

lucida,  369. 
Cyanoccphalus  cyanocephalus.  234. 
Cyanocitta  cristata.  40,  342. 

stelleri  carbonacea,  174,  312. 

stcllcri  diademata.  302. 

stelleri  macrolopha.  302. 
Cyanocorax  afiinis  zcledoni,  368. 

luxuosa,  292. 
Cyanogarrulus  diadem atus,  302. 
Cyanospiza  cyanea,  42,  343. 
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Cjclorrhynchus  psittaculus,  104. 
Cygnus  americanus,  21. 
Cymochorea,  319. 
Cypseloides  niger  borealis,  394. 
Cypselus,  121. 

melba,  286. 
Cyrtonyx  massena,  291,  292. 

Dacnis  pulcherrimus,  286. 
ultramarinus,  369. 

Dafila  acuta,  35,  202,  385. 

Daniel,  John  W.,  Jr.,  occurrence  of 
the  Glossy  Ibis  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  271 ;  nesting  of  the  Hairy 
Woodpecker  near  Washington, 
D.  C,  272;  Bachman's  Sparrow 
in  Virginia,  273. 

Dawson.  W.  Leon,  Tringa  solitaria 
cinnamomeus  —  a  correction,  272; 
additional  notes  on  the  birds  of 
Okanogan  (Chelan)  County, 
Washington,  402. 

Deane,  Ruthven,  unpublished  let- 
ters of  William  MacGillivray  to 
John  James  Audubon,  239-249; 
manuscript  of  EmmonS's  Cata- 
logue of  Massachusetts  birds,  403. 

Dechonychura  typica,  367. 

Delaware  Valley  Ornilhological 
Club,  223;  notice  of  'Proceed- 
ing's '  of,  280. 

Dendrai^opus  obscurus.  232. 

Dendrocincla  anahatiiui,  367. 

Dendrocolaptes  sanctithoma*,  367. 

Dendrocvi^na  discolor.  35S. 

Dendroica  a-stiva,  43,  237,  343,  368. 
auduboni,  237. 
blackburnicL",  44,  344,  399. 
caTulescens,  43.  1 10,  137-142, 

147,  149'  343- 
castanea,  43. 

coronata,  43,  147,  149,  344. 

coronata  liooveri,  313. 

discolor,  106.  147,  149. 

maculosa,  43.  }^^^^^. 

nii^ritrons,  109,  306. 

palmnrum,  116. 

pensylvanica,  43,  344,  369. 

striata,  147,  149,  344. 

tii^rina,  147,  149. 

vicillotii,  30. 

viijorsi,  44. 

vircns,  44,  344. 
Dendrornis  lacrymosa,  367. 

nana,  367. 
Dexter,  Newton,  obituary  of,  413. 
Dichromanassa,  319. 


Diomedea  nigripes,  384. 
Diplopterus  nsevius,  360, 
Dippie,  G.  F.,  Snowy  Heron  in  Al- 
berta, 392. 
Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  40,  148,  149, 

342. 
Dotterel,  297. 

Dove,  Bermuda  Ground,  250. 
Ground,  192,  249. 
Mourning,  37,  201,  232,  276, 

330. 
Dowitcher,  Long-billed,  157-160. 
Drymophila  boucardi,  365. 

intermedia,  30. 
Dryobates  borealis,  156. 

pubescens  medianus,  39,  233, 

340- 
villosus,  272,  340. 

villosus  hyloscopus,  233. 

leucomelas,  39. 
Dubois,  A.,  notice  of  Parts  H-IV  of 

his  *  Synopsis  Avium,'  121. 
Duck,  American  Scaup,  35. 

Black,  35,  264. 

Dusky,  200. 

Greater  Scaup,  199. 

Hawaiian,  385. 

Lesser  Scaup,   35,   333,  334, 

33^- 
Scaup,  264. 

W^ood,  35. 

Dutcher,  William,  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Protection  of 
North  American  Birds,  6^^-104. 

Dwight,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  the  sequence 
of  moults  and  plumage>  of  the 
Laridtt  (Gulls  and  Terns),  49-63; 
review  of  his  '  Sequence  of  I'lum- 
ages  and  Moults  of  the  Passe- 
rine Birds  of  New  York,'  114; 
notes  on  the  moulting  of  Spinus 
pinus  and  of  Hirundo  crytkro- 
gaster,,  203. 

Dytes,  319. 

Eagle,  Bald,  151,  267. 

Golden,  21,  38,  233. 
Northern  Bald,  38. 

Eaton,  Elon  Howard,  notice  of  his 
'  Birds  of  Western  New  York,' 
212. 

Eckstorm,  Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy,  no- 
tice of  her  'The  Bird  Book,'  209; 
notice  of  her  '  The  Woodpeckers,* 
210. 

Ectopistes  migratorius,  37,  191. 

Eider,  American,  189,  200. 
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Eider,  King,  22. 

Elxnia  pagana  subpagana,  28,  363. 

placcns,  30. 

sordidata,  2S. 
Elainea  arenarum,  30. 
Elanoides  torficatus,  37. 
Elliot,  D.  G.,  in  iiienioriain  :  Elliott 

Cones,  i-i  I. 
Einpidoiiax    liavivcntris,    40.    341, 

miniinus,  40,  235,  341,  363. 

traillii,  235,  363. 

traillii  alnoruni,  40,  loS,  341, 

347-355- 
trepidus,  47. 

vircsCL'iis,  235. 
Ereunetes  occidental  is,  266. 

pusillu.s,  107. 
Euconietes  spodocephala,  369. 
Eudonivcluira,  319. 
Eudroinias  niorincllus,  297. 
Euphonia  crassirostris,  369. 

gracilis,  369. 

liiteicapilla,  369. 

xantiioirastia     brunncifrons, 
407. 
Exanthemops,  319. 

Falco  coliimbaiius,  3S. 

colunibarlUvS  richardsoni,  316. 
latissinuis,  217. 
pen ns viva nicus.  217. 
peregrin  us  anal  urn.  3S. 
richardsoni.  316,  403. 
sparverius,  38,  233,  276.  340. 
wilsuni,  217. 
Farlev,  J.  A.,  the  Purple  (iallinule 
in  >Iassachuselts  in  the  breeding 
season.   190;     probable    breeding 
of  the  Red-bellied  Nuthatch  near 
Boston,      198:      the     Alder    Fly- 
catcher [Empidonax  frail  it  alno- 
runi)   as    a    summer    resident    of 
eastern  Mas-iachusetts ;   347-355; 
Massachusetts  bird  notes,  398. 
Faxon.  Walter,  the   Newfoundland 
Veery  [l/vlocic/tlit  fusrvscens  fiili- 
g^inoaa)     in     Mas^achusett^i,    19S; 
early  editions  of  Wilson's  Orni- 
thology. 216-218. 
Felger.  A.  11  .  the  American  Cor- 
morant in  Colorado.  189. 
Finch,  Cjrass.  155. 
Pine.  203. 

Purple.  41,  201,  342. 
Fleming.  James    II.,    a  list  of   the 
birds   of    the    Districts  of  Parry 


Sound  and  Muskoka,  Ontario, 
33-45  ;  nesting  of  Cory's  Bittern 
at  Toronto,  Canada,  106  ;  Euro- 
pean Lapwing  in  the  Bahamas, 
272  ;  corrections  to  birds  of  Parry 
Sound  and  Muskoka,  276. 
Flicker,  Northern,  39,  234,  341. 

Red-shafted,  201,  234. 
Floricola  superba  pallidiceps,  360. 
Florida,  319. 
Florisuga  mellivora.  359. 
Flycatcher.  Acadian,  235. 

Alder,  40,  108,  341,  347-355- 

Chancol,  47. 

Couch's  Tyrant,  21. 

Crested,  39,  341. 

Fork-tailed,  21. 

Least,  40,  235,  341. 

Olive-sided,  40,  201.  395. 

Santa  Barbara,  302. 

Traill's,  235. 

\ernnlion,  75,  273. 

Yellow-bellied,  ^o,  341. 
Formicarius  umbrosus,  366. 
Fox,    William    J.,     the     so-called 
cancelled    fasciculus  of   Cassin's 
'  Illu8tr;»tions,'  291. 
Fratercula  arctica,  92,  277. 

arctica  naunianni,  277. 
Fringilla  fascial  a,  304. 

frontalis,  311. 

gambelii,  303. 

melodia.  304. 
Fulica  alai.  386. 

americana,  36. 
Fuligula.  319. 
F^ulmarus  glacialis,  315. 

glacialis  minor,  315, 

glacialis  rodgersi,  296. 

rodgersi,  296. 


(Jadwai.l,  333. 

Galbula  melanogenia.  360. 

Galeoscoples  burmudianus,  253. 

carolinensis,  44,  23S.  3^5. 
Gallinago  delicata.  36,  158. 

major.  316. 

media.  316. 
Gallinula  galeata,  36,  251. 

sandvicensis,  385. 
Gallinule,  Florida.  36,  249,  251. 

Hawaiian,  385. 

Purple,  190,  398. 
Gfitke.    Meinrich.     notice     of     his 
*  Helgoland,'  second  German  edi- 
tion, 206. 
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Gavia,  270,  30Q. 

imber,  34,  263. 

ridibunda  pha*nicopos,    271, 

309- 
Geochelidon  nilotica,  55,  79. 

Geococcyx  aiHniSf  310. 

californianus,  21,  310. 

mexicanus,  310. 
Geothlypis  agilis,  116. 

formosa,  368. 

Philadelphia,  44,  344. 

lolmiei,  238. 

trichas,  44,  iii,  147,  197,  344. 

trichas  arizella,  306. 

trichas  brachvdactyla,  319. 

trichas  ignota,  198,  319. 

trichas  occidentalis,  238. 

trichas  roscoe,  197,  198,  319. 

trichas  scirpicola,  407. 

trichas  sinuosa,  407. 

trichas  trichas,  197. 
Geotrygon  montana,  358. 
Geranospizias  niger,  358. 
Glaucidium  ferrugineuin,  14. 

palmarum,  46. 

phalicnoides,  14,  22. 
Godwit,  Marbled,  330. 

Pacific,  386. 
Golden-eye,  American,  35. 
Goldfinch,  American,  41,  201,  236, 

342- 
European,  249,  255. 

Gooney,  189. 

Goose,    American     White-fronted, 

135- 
Canada,  36,  264,412. 

Emperor,  105. 

Greater  Snow,  35,  264. 

Hawaiian,  385. 

Ross's  Snow,  392. 
Goshawk,  American,  37. 

Western,  403. 
Gould,  Alice  Hache,  notice  of  her 

'  Louis  A«jfassiz,'  2S5. 
Grackle.  Boat-lailcd,  267. 

Hronzcd.  41,  152,  236,  330. 

Purple.  1^2. 
Graculus  dilophus,  149. 

sp.,  202. 
Grallari.i  pcrspicillata,  367. 
Graiiatelhis  \cnustus,  1 10. 
Grebe,  llol hall's,  34,  270. 

1  lorned.  34,  rcK). 

Picd-billed,  34,  330. 
Grin nc II.    Joseph,     notice     of     his 
'Birds   of    the   Kot/ebue    Sound, 
Region,'    119;    two    races  of  the 


Varied  Thrush,  142-145 ;  the 
Long-tailed  Jay,  188;  notice  of 
his  *  Record  of  Alaskan  Birds,* 
etc.,  209;  the  Monterey  Hermit 
Thrush,  258-260;  notice  of  his 
paper  *Two  Races  of  the  Red- 
breasted  Sapsuckcr,*  282,  notice 
of  his  paper  on  new  California 
birds,  407. 
Grosbeak,  Black-headed,  237. 

Cardinal,  201. 

Evening,  41.  38S,  391. 

Pine,  41,  236. 

Rose-breasted,   42,   330,  343. 

Western    Black-headed,    176. 
Grouse.  Alaska  Spruce,  298. 

Canada,  36. 

Canadian  Rufted,  37,  340. 

Dusky,  232. 

Labrador  Spruce.  277,  29S. 

Prairie  Sharp-tailed,  232. 

Ruffed.  190. 

Sage,  232,416. 

Sand,  211. 

Sharp-tailed,  37. 
Grus  americana,  36. 

mexicana,  36,  274 
Guillemot,  Black,  92. 
Gull,    American    llerring,  34,  264. 

Black-backed,  264. 

Black-headed,  79,  82. 

Bonaparte's,  56.  104,  199,200, 
264,  403. 

California,  383. 

Flood,  81. 

Franklin's,  329,  384. 

Glaucous,  200. 

Herring,  58,  90,  94,  150,  403. 

Iceland,  106. 

Kitliwake,  ^2,  94. 

Laughing,  79,  So,  81,  83. 

Mackerel,  82. 

Point  Barrow,  383. 

Ring-billed,  35,  94.  150,  333, 

3^4- 
Sabine's,  1 13,  392. 

Western.  201. 
Gymnocichla  nudiceps,  366. 
Gymnogyps,  299. 

calitoriiianus.  2<)9. 
Gvmnopithvs     hicolor      oli\aceus, 
366. 

iL\HiA  melanocephala,  402. 
Hiematopus  bachmani.  316. 

niger.  316. 

palliatus,  79,  136. 
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Haliseetus  leucoceph.ilus,  267. 

leucocephalus  alascanus,  38. 
llarelda  hveinalis,  35,  105,  264. 
Ilarporhynchus   bendirei,   225-231. 

longirostris  scnnetti,  23. 

palnieri,  231. 

rufus,  44,  23S,  276. 
Ilartlaub,  Gu.stav.  obituary  of,  219. 
Hawk,  American  Rough-legged,  37. 

American  Sparrow,  38,  i^i, 

^33'  276. 
Band-lailcd,  392. 
Broad-winged,   37,   217,  218. 
Brown,  163. 
Cooper's,  37. 
Duck,  38. 
Hawaiian,  3S6. 
Krider's  Red-tailed,  233,  330. 
Marsh,  37.  151,  266,  329. 
Pigeon,  38. 

Red-shouldered.  37,  192. 
Red-tailed,  37,  233,  249. 
Rough-legged,  151,  393. 
Sharp-shinned,  217.  233. 
Swainson's.  233,  329. 
Sparrow,  340. 
Hazard.  R.  G.,  early  migration  of 

Wild  (ieese,  411. 
Heck,    L.,    notice    of    his    'Living 
Pictures   of    the    Animal    King- 
dom,' etc.,  2S7. 
Heleodytes    zonatus    restrictus,  49. 
Helminthophila  bachmani,  274. 
rubricapilla,  43,  343. 
rubricapilla  gutturalis,  403. 
peregrina,  43,  369. 
Helminthotheru«   vermivorus,  146. 
Helodromas  solitarius,  36. 
Hemignathus  atlinis,  387. 

proceru.s,  387. 
Hen,  Marsh,  81. 
Mud,  82. 
Prairie,  329. 
Henninger,  W.  F..  a  new  bird  for 

the  State  of  Ohio,  392. 
Henshaw,  H.  \V.,  the  Yellow-billed 
Tropic  Bird  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  105 ;  birds  of  prey  as 
ocean  waifs,  162-165  ;  occurrence 
of  Trinj^a  maculata  and  other 
American  birds  in  Hawaii,  202. 
Herodias.  319. 

Heron,    Black-crowned    Night,    36, 
38.. 
Gront   Blue,  36,  75,   199,  249, 

265,  2S2.  340. 
Green,  402. 


Heron,  Little  Blue,  392. 

Northwest  Coast,  297. 
>«'»g*»t,  330. 
Snowy,  392. 
Herrick,  Francis  Hobart,  notice  of 
his   'The   Home    Life    of    Wild 
Birds,'  287. 
Hesperiphona,  319. 
Hesperocichla    na^via    mcruloides, 

143.  319- 
n;evia  n;evia,  142. 

Heteractitis  in  can  us,  386. 

Heteropygia,  319. 

bairdi,  190. 

Heterorhynchus  wilsoni,  387. 

Hierofalco,  319. 

Himantopus  knudseni,  386. 

Himatione  sanguinea,  387. 

Hirundo  erythrogastra,  42,  117,  203, 

^37. 
erythrogastra     unalaschken- 

sis,  176,313. 

unalaschkensis,  177,  209.  313. 

Hoffmann,  Ralph,  notice  of  his 
*  Common  Birds ;  Second  Series/ 
123;  see  also,  Seton-Thompson, 
Ernest. 

Hollister,  N.,  capture  of  Sabine's 
Gull  in  Wisconsin,  392. 

Horizopus,  317. 

richardsonii,  363. 
virens,  194. 

Howe,  Reginald  Helper,  Jr.,  sexual 
difference  in  size  in  the  Pectoral 
Sandpiper  (Trinj^a  maculata)^ 
107  ;  the  breeding  of  the  Hermit 
Thrush  on  Martha's  Vineyard 
Island,  III ;  a  study  of  the  genus 
MacrorhamphuSy  157-162 ;  an 
additional  note  on  the  genus 
Macrorhamphusy  272  ;  the  mi- 
gratory movements  of  the  Lap- 
land Longspurs  in  North  Amer- 
ica, 396. 

Howe,  Reginald  Heber,  Jr.,  and 
Allen,  Glover  Morrill,  notice  of 
their  'The  Birds  of  Massachu- 
setts.' 2  78. 

Howell,  Arthur  H.,  a  preliminary 
list  of  the  summer  birds  of  Mount 
Mansfield.  Vermont,  337-347. 

Hummingbird,  Broad-tailed,  234. 
Calliope,  403. 
Ruby-throated.  39,    153,  199, 

341  • 
Hunakai,  386. 

Hydranassa,  319. 
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Hydrochelidon  nigra  surinamensis, 

Hjdrocoleus,  320. 

liylocichla  alicia;  bicknelli,  345. 

aonalaschka;,  184,  260. 

aonalaschkx  nanus,  185. 

aonalaschkx'  pallasii,  45,  iii, 

34^- 
aonalaschkse  sequoiensis,  260. 

aonalaschka'  slevini,  258. 

aonalaschka;  verecunda,  183, 

319- 
fuscescens,  45,  345. 

fuscescens     fuliginosa,    198, 

3H- 
guttata  pallasi,  iii. 

mustelina,  45,  345. 

ustulatiis  alma',  309. 

ustulatus  swainsonii,  45,  23S, 

34^>- 
Hylocharis  elicia?,  359. 

Hylophilus  tlavipes  viridiflavus,  368. 

Ibis,  Glossy,  271. 
Ibvcter  amcricaniis,  358. 
Icteria  virens,  117. 

virens  longicauda,  238. 
Icterus  Inillocki,  236. 

cuculliitus  sen  net  ti,  286,  317. 

Kalhulri,  40,  236,3^2,  370. 
Ictinia  plunibea,  1^. 
liwi,  387. 
lo,  386. 

lonornis  iiiartinica,  i</:),  39S. 
Iridop bancs,  286. 
Iridoprocne,  320. 

Jay,  Hluc,  ^o,  3^2. 

Canada,  40,  342. 

Coast,  174. 

Grav,  302. 

Loni,' -tailed,  188. 

rifion,  Z'\z,,  416. 

Kockv  Mountain,  235. 
Job,  llcrber"t  K.,  tbc  Pilcated  Wood- 
pecker in  Connecticut.  193;  notes 
from  tbe  Magdalen  Islands.  199. 
Jobnnv  Ilo,  32^). 

Jordan,  Barbara,  obituarv  of,  293. 
Junco  aikcni,  1}^^*. 

bvcinalis,  42.  2<'>8,  342. 
Junco,  Slate-ioloreii,  42.  26S,  342. 

\V  li  i  t  c- \N  i  n  i,a'd ,  2 36. 

Kakawvuii:,  3^7. 
Kaui  akialoa,  3S7. 


Kicker,  321. 

Killdeer,  36,  153,  232.  266,  330. 

Kingbird,  39,  234,  341. 

Arkansas,  234,  330. 

Common,  330. 
Kingfisher,  Belted,  39,  152,  233.  340. 
Kinglet,  Golden  crowned,  45,  276, 

345- 
Rubj-crowned,  45,   152,  276, 

Sitkan,  308. 

Kirkwood,  Frank  Coates,  the  Cer- 
ulean Warbler  {Demiroica  cwrM- 
lea)  as  a  summer  resident  in  Bal- 
timore County,  Maryland,  137- 
142;  early  occurrence  of  the  Black 
Scoter  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
190. 

Kite,  Swallow-tailed,  37. 

Kittiwake,  94. 

Kitty  Go,  326. 

Knight,  Ora  W.,  the  Wheatear  not 
a  bird  of  Maine,  27^. 

Kobb^,  Wni.  H.,  Holball's  Grebe 
on  San  Francisco  Bay,  270. 

Kolea,  386. 

Koloa  maoli,  385. 

Koloa  mapu,  385. 

Lagopus  lagopus,  37. 

leucuru*<,  iSi,  29S. 

leucurus  altipctens.  180,  29S. 
Lanio  nielanopyyius,  i,(^). 
Lanius  borcaii*'.  43.  i</>. 

!>orealis    in^ictu'^.     120.    177, 

313- 
hukn  icianus.  43,  u/k  2S3. 

ludovicianus      cxcubitoride>. 

-.■>/■ 
ludovicianuN    migrans.     2S3, 

3i^'343- 
Lark,  Desert  llorneil,  235. 

Horned,  40,  267. 

Prairie  Horned,  40,  341. 

Sky,  249. 
Larus  athnis,  63. 

arjjjcntatus,  5S,  314,  402. 

argentatUN  sinitlisonianus,  34, 
90.  u\,  i(X),  264.  314. 

atricilla.  57,  79,  Sc),  81,  82 

!)arrovianus,  61,  63.  3S3. 

bracbvrh\ Tubus,  (n,  dx. 

cacbinans,  63. 

californicuN,  ^)i.  383. 

can  us.  61. 

delawarensis,  35.  61,94.   3^4- 

franklinii,  57.  384. 

glauccscens,62,   189. 
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Lotus  glaucus,  61.  62. 

heermanni,  61,  29J. 
hutchinsi,  62. 
kumlieni,  62,  63. 
leucopterus,  34,  61,  106. 
marinus,  61,  264. 
nelsoni.  62,  63. 
occidentalis,  61,  62. 
Philadelphia,  56,  94,  104,  264, 

403- 
ridibundus,  57,  58. 

schistisagiis,  63. 
vega;,  63. 
Lathria  unirufa,  365. 
Leptotila  albifrons,  14. 
rufinucha,  358. 
verreauxi,  2>,^  35S. 
Leucosticte  grisconucha,  209. 
kadiaka,  175.  209.  313. 
tephrocotis,  209. 
Limicolas  331. 
Limonites,  320. 
Limosa  lapponica  baiieri,  3S6. 
Lipaugus  holervthrus,  365. 
Longspiir,  Alaskan,  396. 

Chestnut-collared,  329. 
Lapland,  41,  396. 
McCown's,  329,  416. 
Loomis,  Lcverett  M.,  the  Paroquet 
Auklet  in  California,  104  ;  on  the 
southern    limit    of  the    range   of 
Bonaparte's  Gull  {Lants phihidcl- 
phia),    104;     the    Old    Squaw    at 
San  Francisco.  105  ;  the  Kniperor 
Goose  in  the  inleric^r  of  Califor- 
nia.   105  :  the    Raven     in     Polk 
Countv,  North  Carolina.  loS;  an 
addition  lo  the  A.  O.  V .  Check- 
List,    109;    Grtinatcllits    rcNus/its 
in   Sinaloa,    110;  birds    observed 
durinj'    a    steamer    vovai^^e    from 
San   Francisco  to  Victoria,  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  201  ;  notice  of  his 
'  California  Water  Birds,  No.  ^',^ 
20S. 
Loon,  34,  201.  263. 
Lophodvtes  cucullatus.  t^^.^  276,  331. 
Lophophanes,  320. 

atricristatus,  15.  291,292. 
Lophortyx  californica.  3S6. 
Lophostrix  stricklandi,  35S. 
Lowe,    Willoughby  P.,  ])ird    notes 
from   PueMo    County,  Colorado, 
276. 
Loxia  curvirostra  bendirei,  317. 

curvirostra    minor,    41,    236, 

342. 


Loxia  curvirostra  stricklandi,    109, 
236. 
frontalis,  311. 
leucoptera,  41,  401,  403. 

MacGillivray,  William,  unpub- 
lished letters  of,  to  John  James 
Audubon,  239-2.^9;    memorial  to, 

-93;. 
MacKinlay,  James,  obituary  of,  221. 
Macrocercus  pachyrhyncha,  300. 
Macrorhamphus  griseus,    i!;8,  272, 
316. 
griseu>  scolopaceus,  161,  272, 
316. 
Magpie,  American.  40,235. 
Mailliard.  Joseph,    to    remove    fat 

from  bird  skins,  204. 
Malacoptila  panamen.sis.  360. 
Malacothrauj)is  castaneiceps,  407. 
Mallard.  3;,  331,  332. 
Manacus  aurantiaca,  365. 
Mfireca  americana.  335. 

penelopc,  135. 
Martin,   Purple,   42,  152,    157,   330, 

399'  400- 
Maui,  Amakihi.  3S7. 

McGregor,  Richard  C-,  notice  of 
his  '  List  of  the  Land  Birds  of 
Santa  Cruz  County,  California,* 
279. 

Meadowlark,  40,   108,  i>i,  1^7,  194, 

.'67. 

Florida.  174. 

Western.    108,  236,  276,  329. 
Megaquiscalus.  286,  311. 
Megarhynchus  pilangua,  363. 
Megascops  asio,  39.  340 

asio  maxwellia*,  233. 

asio  trichopsis,  15. 

brasiliensis,  358. 

vermiculatus,  35S. 
Melanerpes  chrysauchen,  360. 

eryihrocephalus,  39,  234,  341, 

394- 
formicivorus.  291,  292. 

seductus,  26. 

torquatus,  234. 

wagleri,  360. 

Meleagris  fera.  310. 

fera  osceola,  310. 

gallopavo,  15. 

gallopavo  ellioti,  22,  23. 

gallopavo  intermedia,  15,  23, 

^3' 310. 

gallopavo  merriami,  316. 

intermedia,  310. 
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Melospiza  fasciata,  42,  117,  304. 

fasciata  caurina,  318. 

fasciata  clementce,  305. 

fasciata  cooperi,  318. 

fasciata  graminea,  305. 

fasciata  ingersolli,  318. 

fasciata  juddi,  305. 

fasciata  merrilli,  305. 

fasciata  niontana,  304. 

fasciata  pusillula,  318. 

fasciata  rivularis,  305. 

georgiana.  42. 

heermanni,  304. 

nielodia,  268,  304,  343. 

melodia  clementae,  305. 

nielodia  cleonensis,  175,  318. 

melodia  fallax,  304. 

melodia  graminea,  305. 

melodia  heermanni,  304. 

melodia  judii,  305. 

melodia  kenaiensis,  319. 

melodia  merrilli,  yA^. 

melodia  montana,  304. 

melodia  morphna,  305. 

melodia  rivularis,  305. 

melodia  rufina,  305. 

melodia  samuelis,  304. 

melodia  sancta^crucis,  408. 

sanaka,  175,  318. 
Merganser  americanus,  35. 

serrator,  35,  264,  276. 
Merganser,  American,  35. 

Hooded,  35,  331. 

Red-breasted.  35,  200,  264. 
Merlin.  Richardson's.  403. 
Merriam,    C    Hart,    notice    of   his 
'  The    Life   Zones   and   Areas   of 
Allegany  County,'  Maryland,  208. 
Merula  grayii  casius.  368. 

leucauchen,  368. 

niigratoria,  45,  238,  347,  401. 

migratoria    achrustera,     178, 

Micra^tur  zonothorax,  35S. 

Micropnllas  whitneyi,  22. 

Miller,  James  H.,  Briin nidi's  Murre 

in  Louis  and  Jetterson  Counties, 

New  ^'ork.  188. 
Miller.  \V.  H.  W..   hreeclinij^  of  the 

Alder     Flvcntcher     {Empidonax 

iraiJlii  tihiornm)   near  Plain  field. 

New  Jersey,  108. 
Milvuhis.  19;^. 

for  float  us,  193,  3^)3. 
tyrannus,  193.  363. 
Mina,  3S7. 
Mionectes  oleaginous,  28. 


Mniotilta  varia,  43,  146,  343,  369. 
Mockingbird,  151,  155,416. 
Moho  nobilis,  387. 
Molothrus  ater,  40,  342. 
Momotus  lesson  i,  359. 
Moore,   Wm.   H.,   the   Loggerhead 
Shrike  in  New  Brunswick,   196; 
New  Brunswick  notes,  201. 
Mormon  glacialis,  277. 
Morris,    Robert   O.,    notice  of   his 
'  The  Birds  of  Springfield  [Mass.] 
and  Vicinity,'  279. 
Motacilla  leucorhoa,  309. 
Murre,  Briinnich's,  34,  188. 
Muscicapa  semiatra,  302. 
Muscivora,  193. 

forficata,  194. 

regia,  193. 

tyrannus,  194. 
Myiadestes  townsendii,  238. 
Myiarchus  crinitus,  39,  341,  363. 

crinitus  erj-throcercus,  14,  15. 

panamensis,  30,  363. 
Myiobius  erythurus,  363. 

naevius,  30. 

sulphureipygius,  363. 
Myiodynastes  audax  nobilis,  363. 
Myiozetetes  granadensis,  363. 

similis  superciliosus,  363. 

similis  texensis,  316. 

tcxensis,  316. 
Myrmelastes  interniedius,  367. 
Myrmotherula  menetriesii,  365. 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  descriptions  of  five 
new  birds  from  Mexico,  46-49. 

Nene,  385. 

Nesochen  sandvicensis,  385. 

Nettion  carolinensis,  35. 
crecca,  135. 

Newton,  Alfred,  award  of  Royal 
Medal  to,  by  the  Royal  Society, 
223. 

Night-hawk,  39,  341. 

Western.  234,  329. 

Nonpariel,  75. 

Norton,  Arthur  H.,  notice  of  his 
paper  '  Birds  of  the  Bowdoin 
College  Expedition  to  Labrador 
in  1891,'  277. 

Nucifraga  Columbiana,  235. 

Numenius  hudsonicus,  36. 

Nutcracker,  Clarke's,  235. 

Nuthatch.  Brown-headed,  156. 
Red-bellied.  198. 
Red-breasted,    45,    201,     238, 

345- 
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Nuthatch,  Slender-billed,  238. 

White-breasted,  44,  345. 
Nuttallornis,  320. 
Njctala,  193. 

acadica,  38,  233. 

tengmalmi  richardsonii,  38. 
N^'Ctanassa,  320. 

violacea,  25. 
Nyctea  n  vctea,  38. 
N^cticorax  nycticorax   nievius,  36, 

385- 
Nyctidromus  albicollis,  26,  359. 

albicollis  merrilli,  21,  23. 

Orerholser,  Harry  C,  Milvulus 

versus  Musctvortiy  193. 
Oceanites  oceanicus,  35,  105. 
Ochthodromus,  320. 
OchthoL'ca  kea^si,  407. 
Odontophorus  castigatus,  356. 
Oidemia  deglandi,  264. 

perspicillata,  35. 
Old-squaw,  35,  105,  264. 
Olor,  315. 
Onj'chorhynchus,  193. 

mexicanus,  194. 

occidentalis,  194. 

regius,  194. 

swainsoni,  194. 
Onychotes  gruberi,  163. 
Oreomvza  flammea,  387. 

newtoni,  387. 
Oriole,  Baltimore,  40,  236,  330,  342. 

Bullock's,  236. 
Oriolus  flavus,  286. 
Ornismia  helosa,  320. 
Ornithion  imberbe,  15. 

pusillum,  28,  362. 
Orpheus  meruloides,  143,  144. 
Ortalis  cinereiceps,  25,  356. 

struthopus,  406. 
Orthorhynchus  amazili,  301. 
Ortygops,  320. 
Oryzoborus  funereus,  32. 
Osprey,  American,  38,  83. 
Ostinops  decumanus,  370. 
Otocoris  alpestris,  40,  267. 

alpcstris  arenicola,  235. 

alpestris   praticola,    40,    277, 

341- 
Oven-bird,  44,  344. 

Owl,  American  Barn,  136. 

American  Hawk,  38. 

American  Long-eared,  38, 

^33- 
Arctic  Horned,  113. 

Barred,  38. 


Owl,  Burrowing,  233,  329. 
Dusky  Horned,  38. 
Great  Gray,  38,  107. 
Great  Horned,  38,  233,  340. 
Richardson's,  38,  193. 
Rocky     Mountain     Screech, 

233- 

Saw- whet,  38,  193,  200,  233. 

Screech,  38,  340. 

Short-eared,  38,  164,  329,  386. 

Snowy,  38. 

Tepic  Pigmy,  46. 

Texas  Barred,  299. 

Western  Horned,  300. 
Oxyechus,  320. 

vociferus,  358. 
Oyster-catcher,  American,  79,  136. 

Pachyrhamphus       cinereiventris, 

365- 
notius,  281. 

Pallasicarbo,  320. 

Palmer,  T.  S.,  and  H.  W.  Olds, 
notice  of  their  'Laws  regulating 
the  transportation  and  sale  of 
Game,*  123. 

Palmer,  William,  the  scientific 
name  of  the  southern  Yellow- 
throat,  197. 

Pandion  halia^tus  carolinensis,  38, 

83- 

Parrot,  Thick-billed,  300. 
Partridge,  Alaskan  Spruce,  120. 

California,  386. 
Parula  americana,  146. 

nigrilora,  14. 
Parus  atricapillus,  45,  345. 

atricapillus     septentrionalis, 
238. 

atricristatus      castaneifrons, 
21,23. 

bicolor  texensis,  21,  23. 

carolinensis  agilis,  21,  23. 

gambeli  thayeri,  166,  314. 

hudsonicus,  45. 

hudsonicus  evura,  319. 

hudsonicus  stoneyi,  319. 

rufescens,  403. 

rufescens  barlowi,  178,  314. 
Passerculus,  320. 

Passer  domesticus,  41,  117,  195,  256. 
Passerella  iliaca,  42,  116. 

iliaca  annoctens,  318. 

iliaca  fuliginosa,  318. 

iliaca  insularis,  318. 

iliaca  townsendi,  318. 

rutin  a,  305. 
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Passerina  amGena,  237. 

nivalis,  41,  267. 

nivalis  townsendi,  311. 

townsendi,  311. 
Peabody,  P.  B.,  nesting  habits  of 

Leconte's  Sparrow,  129-134. 
Pediopcetes  phasianellus,  37. 

piiasianellus  campestris,  232. 
Pelecanus  californicus,  315. 

erjthrorhynchos,  35. 

fuscus,  296. 

fuscus  californicus,  315. 

occidentalis,  296. 

onocratalus  occidentalis,  296. 
Pelican,  American  White,  35. 
Pelidna,  320. 
Penelope  cristata,  356. 
Perisoreus  canadensis,  40,  342. 

canadensis  capitalis,  235. 

obscurus  griseus,  302. 
Peteroglossus  frantzii,  360. 
Petrel,  Bonin,  385. 

Wilson's,  35,  105. 
Petrochelidon  fulva,  373. 

lunifrons,  117,  237,  318. 

pyrrhonota,  318. 
Peucsea  aistivalis  bachmani,  273. 

ruficeps  scottii,  21,  23. 
Pewee,  Western  Wood,  235. 

Wood,  194,  341. 
PhaCthon  aithereus,  105. 

americanus,  105. 

flavirostris.  149. 

lepturus,  385. 

rubricauda,  105. 
PhaSthornis  hyalinus,  27. 

longirostris,  359. 

lon^irostris  Rusurrans,4o6. 
Phtlacrocorax  auritus,  315. 

bicristatus,  315. 

dilophus,  loi,  315. 

nicxicaiiuR,  189. 

pelajjicus,  315. 

pelagirus  rol^ustus,  315. 

urilc,  315. 

vi^na  niexicanus,  315. 
Phalncnoptilus  nuttallii.  234. 
Phalarope,  Northern,  201. 

Red,  271,  386. 

Wilson's,  330. 
Phasianiis  mcxicaniis,  310. 

torquatus,  38^). 
Pheasant,  Rinjj-necked,  386. 
Philacle  canaj^ica,  105. 
Philohela  minor,  36,  158. 
Phoube,  39,  234,341. 

Say's,  234. 


Phoebe,  Western  Black,  301. 
Phoebetria,  320. 
Phofnicothraupis  littoralis,  48. 
Piaya  cayana  thermophila,  360. 
Pica,  121. 

Pica  pica  hudsonica,  40,  235. 
Picicorvus,  320. 
Picoides  americanus,  39. 

americanus  alascensis,  300. 

americanus  bacatus,  312. 

americanus  fasciatus,  300. 

americanus  labradorius,  312. 

arcticus,  39,  234. 

arcticus  tenuirostris,  317. 
Picolaptes  lineaticeps,  367. 
Picuninus  granadensis.  361. 
Picus,  121. 
Pigeon,  Passenger,  37,  191. 

Wild,  191. 
Pinicola  enucleator  canadensis,  41, 

236. 
Pintail,  35,  202,  331,  332,  333,  385. 
Pionopsittacus  ha-matotis,  359. 
Pionus  menstnius  rubrigularis,  359. 
Pipilo  erythrophthalmus,  42,  236. 

fuscus  carola^,  306. 

maculatus  arcticus,  237. 

maculatus  atratus,  306. 

maculatus  falcifer,  176,  313. 
Pipit,  American,  44,  150.  153,  201. 

Spra<(ue"s,  275. 
Pipra  If  u cor r boa,  364. 

mentalis  ignifera,  363. 

vclutina,  363. 
Piranga  erythromelas,  42,  343. 

ludoviciana,  237. 

rubra,  273,  369. 
Pitangus  dcrbianus,  15. 
Platyrhynchns  superciliaris,  361. 
Plectropheiiax  nivalis,  195. 
Plegadis  autuninalis,  271. 

falriiiellus,  148. 
Plover.  Bhirk-bi'llied,  202,  266. 

(joldcn,  331. 

Pari  lie  (roldcn,  3tS6. 

Wilson's,  79. 
Podar«4us,  pterylosi.s  of,  167-171. 

gijjas,  170. 
Podasocvs.  xivi, 
Podilytnluis  podioeps,  34. 
Polioptila  bilineata,  36S. 
Pollard,    Kvelyn   H.,  notice  of   her 

*  Birds  ot  my  Parish,'  207. 
Po(i.'cctes  gramineus,  42,  155,  342. 

gramincus  confinis,  236. 
Poor-will,  234. 
Porphyrio  melanotus,  386. 
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Porzana  coturniculus,  316. 
noveboracensis,  107. 
Preble,  Edward  A.,  notice  of  his 
*The  Summer  Birds  of  Western 
Marj^land/  208. 
Proctopus,  320. 
Proganula  palmeri,  385. 
Progne  subis,  117,  399,  400. 
Protonotaria  citrea,  369. 
Psaltriparus  Ilovdii,  21. 
Pseudagelaius,  286. 
Pseudogryphus,  299. 
Pseuduria,  320. 
Psiloscops,  320. 
Psittacirostra  psittacea,  387. 
Ptarmigan,  Southern  White-tailed, 
180,  298. 
White-tailed,  180. 
Willow,  37,  120. 
Publications  received,  124,  213,  289, 

409. 
Pueo,  386. 
Puffin,  Arctic,  92. 

Tufted,  201. 
Puffinus  auduboni,  189. 
griseus,  315. 
major,  105. 
stricklandi,  315. 
Pycraft,  W.  P.,  notice  of  his  memoir 
on  the  Morphology  of  the  Casso- 
waries, etc.,  405. 
Pyrocephalus  rubineus  mexicanus, 

273- 

Quail,  250. 

Qiierquedula  discors,  35,  232. 

Quiscalus,  286,  311. 

major,  267. 

quiscula  seneus,  41,  236. 

Rail,  Clapper,  22,  79,  80,   81,   83' 
136,  265. 

Carolina,  326. 

King,  326. 

Laysan,  385. 

Little  Black,  326. 

Sora,  217,  330. 

Virginia,  217,  265,  326,  330. 

Wayne's  Clapper,  265. 

Yellow,  107. 
Rallus  carolinus,  217. 

crepitans,  79,  80,  81,   82,  83, 
136,265.315. 

crepitans    waynei,   265,    297, 

373- 
longirostris,  22. 

longirostris  caribseus,  23. 


Rallus  longirostris  crepitans,  315. 
longirostris  saturatus,  313. 
longirostris  scottii,  22,  23. 
scottii,  315. 

virginianus,  36,  217,265. 
Ralph,  W.  L.,  notice  of  his  contin- 
uation of  *  Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds,'  294. 
Raven,  Northern,  40. 
Redhead,  35,  264. 
Redpoll,  41,  195. 

Greater,  41,  195. 
Hoary,  41,  195. 
HolboelTs,  41,  195. 
Mealy,  395. 
Redstart,  344. 

American,  44,  238. 
Regulus  calendula,  45,  276. 

calendula  grinnelli,  308. 
satrapa,  45,  276,  345. 
Rhamphastos  tocard,  360. 
Rhamphocelus  dimidiatus,  369. 
limatus,  31. 
passerinii,  369. 
Rhodacanthis  palmeri,  387. 
Rhodenocichla  rosea,  368. 
Rhynchocyclus  aequinoctialis,  363. 
Rhynchops  nigra,  403. 
Rhynchopsitta,  300. 

pachyrhyncha,  300. 
Richmond,  Charles  W.,  new  name 

for  Nyctaloy  193. 
Ridgway,  Audubon  Whelock,  obitu- 
ary of,  221. 
Ridgway,    Robert,    notice    of     his 
*  New  Birds  of  the  Families  Tana- 
gridse  and  Icteridae,  286. 
Rissa  tridactyla,  52,  57,  94,  310. 
tridactyla  pollicaris,  310. 
Rives,     William     C,    Audubon's 
Shearwater  {Puffinus  auduboni) 
on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  189. 
Robbins,     Reginald     C,     Mother 
Carey's  Chicken,  105  ;   Maryland 
Yellow-throat  at  sea,  no;  Ruffed 
Grouse  in  snow,  190. 
Robin,  American,  45,  238,  347,  401. 

Southern,  309. 
Rodostethia  rosea,  57. 
Rough-leg,  Ferruginous,  329. 
Rupornis  ruficauda,  358. 
Ryn chops  nigra,  79,  81. 

Sage,  John  H.,  Eighteenth  Con- 
grress  of  the  American  Ornithol- 
ogists* Union,  63-67. 

Salpinctes  obsoletus,  238,  276. 
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Salpinctcs  obsoletus  pulverius,  319. 
Saltator  albicollis  isthmicus,  32. 

intermedius,  369. 
Sanderling,  202,  266,  386. 
Sandpiper,  Baird's,  190,  402. 

Bartramian,  112,  329. 

Least,  199,  266. 

Pectoral,  107,  158,  202,  331. 

Purple,  107. 

Red-backed,  266. 

Semipalmated,  331. 

Sharp-tailed,  386. 

Solitary,  36,  112. 

Spotted,  36,  92,  112,  272,  340. 

Western,  266. 

White-rumped,  331. 
Sapsucker,  Red-breasted,  282. 

Yellow-bellied,  39,    152,  340. 
Sayornis  nigricans  semiatra,  301. 

phoebe,  39,  234,  341. 

saja,  234. 

saya  yukonensis,  312. 
Saxicoliji  cenanthe,  45,  186,  209,  275, 
2S1. 

cenanthe  leucorhoa,   186,  281. 

309- 
Scaphidurus,  286,  311. 

Scolecophagus  carolinus,    41,   267. 

cyanocephalus,  236. 
Scops  asio  enano,  14. 
brasiliana,  25. 
Scoter,  Black,  190. 
Surf,  35. 

White-Avinged,  264,  336. 
Scotiaptex  cinerea,  38,  107. 
Scotothorus  verapacis,  365. 
Sea-dottrel,  173. 

Seiiirus  aurocapillus,   44,    147,  149, 
344'  3^58. 
novel)oracensis,  30,    44,    147, 
149. 
Selasphorus  platycercus,  234. 
S^lejs-Longschamps,     Baron     Ed- 

mond  de,  obituary  of,  219,  292. 
Selou.s,     Edmund,    notice    of     his 

'Bird  Watching,' 408. 
Sennott,  George  Burritt,  memorial 

of,  with  portrait,  11-23. 
Seton-Thompson,  Ernest,  and  Hoff- 
mann, Ralph,  notice  of  their  '  Bird 
Portraits,'  2S4. 
Setophaga  ruticilla,44,  148, 149,  238, 

;i44,  402. 
Shnrpc.  R.   Bowdler,  notice  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  '  Hand  List 
of    the    Genera   and    Species   of 
Birds.'  120. 


Shattuck,    Geo.    C.,     notes    from 

northern  New  York,  199. 
Shearwater,  Audubon's,  189. 
Dark-bodied,  201. 
Pink-footed,  201. 
Shelley,  G.  E.,  notice  of  his  *  Birds 

of  Africa,*  122. 
Shoveller,  35,  331,  332,  385. 
Shrike,  Loggerhead,  43,  196. 
Migrant,  343. 
Northern,  43. 
Northwestern,  177. 
White-rumped,  237. 
Shufeldt,  Percy  W.,  the  occurrence 
of  the  Ground  Dove  in  Virginia, 
192.  > 

Shufeldt,  R.  W..  notice  of  his  trans- 
lation of  CoUett's  *  Morphology 
of  the  Cranium  and  the  Auricular 
Openings  in  the  North-European 
Species  of  the  Family  Strigidie,' 
207 ;  notice  of  recent  contribu- 
tions by,  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
osteology  of  birds,  211  ;  notice  of 
his  '  Osteology  of  the  Herodi- 
ones,'  281. 
Sialia  arctica,  238,  276. 

sialis,  45,  254,  347. 
Siskin,  Pine,  41,  154,  203,  236,  342. 
Sitta  canadensis,  45,  198,  238,  345. 
carolinensis,  44,  345. 
carolinensis  aculeata,  238. 
Skimmer,  Black,  75.  79. 
Smith,  Hugh  M.,  Snow  Bunting  at 

sea,  195. 
Snipe,  English,  249. 

Wilson's,  36,  158. 
Snowflake,  41,  267. 
Solitaire,  Townsend's.  238. 
Somateria  dresseri,  189. 
mollissima,  310. 
mollissima  borealis,  310. 
spectabilis,  22. 
Sparrow,  Bach  man's,  273. 
Baird's,  329. 

Chipping,  42,   151,    236,   342. 
Clay-colored.  236,  330. 
English.  152. 
Field,  42,  153,  342. 
Fox,  42. 

Grasshopper,  342. 
House,  41,  195*  249,  256. 
Ipswich,  21,  262,267. 
Lagoon,  303. 
Leconte's,  129-134. 
Mendocino  Song,  175. 
Nelson's,  268. 
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Sparrow,  Sandwich,  201. 

Savanna,  42,  267,  342. 

Sharp-tailed,  267. 

Sonir,  42,  154,  2()S,  343. 

Southern    Sharp-tailed,    269. 

Swamp,  42,  153. 

Tree,  42. 

Vesper,  42,  342. 

Western  Lark,  236,  416. 

Western   Savanna.  329,   397. 

Western  Vesper,  236,  329. 

White-crowned,  42. 

White-throated,  42,  152,  342. 
Sparvius  platvpterus,  217,  299. 
Spatula  clvpeata,  35,  35S,  3S5. 
Speotyto  cunicularia  hypogiea,  233, 

Spcrmophila  moreleti,  15. 
Sphyrapicus  ruber,  2JS2. 

varius,  39.  340. 

varius  daggetti,  282. 

varius  ruber,  282. 
Spinus  pinus,  41,  154,  203,  236,  342. 
Spizelhi  nionticola,  42. 

pallida,  236. 

pusilla.  42,  342. 

socialis,  42,  236,  342. 
Sporophila  aurita,  370. 
Squatarola  squatarola,  266. 
Stejne.i;er,  Leon  hard,  the  two  races 
of    Saxicola    ivnanthe,    186,    1S7 ; 
notice  of  his  paper  on  the  North 
American  Wheatears,  280. 
Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis,  407. 

ruticoilis  lequalis,  407. 

ruticoUis  fulvipennis,  407. 

ruticoilis*  uropygial is,  368 

serripennis,  117,  403. 

uropygialis,  407. 
Stellula  calliope,  403. 
Sterna  ana^stheta,  55. 

antillarum,  ^5,  So,  Si,  '^1, 

caspia,  55. 

dougalli,  55,  85. 

elegans,  55. 

forsteri,  55. 

fuliginosa,  55. 

havelli,  56. 

hirundo,  54,  78,  79,  So,  81,  82, 
83,  85,  90. 

lunata,  384. 

maxima,  55,  56,  79. 

paradisaa,  52,  55,  90. 

pikei.  56. 

port  Ian dica,  52. 

sandwichensiK  acuflavida,  55. 

Stilt,  Hawaiian,  386. 


Stone,  Wi4mer,  secjuence  ot  plum- 
ages in  the   Black-throated   Blue 
Warblei.  no;  notice  ot  his  paper 
'On   Moult  and  Alleged  Colour 
Change  in  Birds,'  284. 
Strigida*,  316. 
Striker,  Big,  81,  82. 
Little,  81,  82. 
Strix,  316. 

Strong,    R.   >L,    notice  of   his   *A 
Qiiantitative  Study  of  N'ariation 
in  the   Smaller  North  American 
Shrikes,'  283. 
Sturnella  ludoviciana,  310. 

magna.  40,  194,  267,  317. 
magna  argutula,  174,  317. 
magna  hoopesi,  317. 
magna  inexpectata,  370. 
magna  mexicana,  317. 
magna  ncglecta,  109.  236,  276, 

31 1- 317- 
magna  paralios.  2S1. 

meridionalis,  281. 
Sturnus  vulgaris,  117,  194. 
Siiblegatus  arenarum,  30,  363. 

glaber,  30. 
Sula  fiber,  149. 
Surnia  ulula,  316. 

ulula  caparoch,  38. 

ulula  doliata,  316. 
Swallow,  Alaskan,  176. 

Bank,  42. 

Barn,  42.  200,  203,  237,  343. 

Clitt,  237. 

Eave,  373. 

Rough-winged.  403. 

Tree,  42,  200.  237. 

White-bellied,  150,  199. 
Swallow  roosts,  400. 
Swan,  Whistling,  21. 
Swift,  Black,  394. 

Chimney,  341. 

White-throated,  234,  416. 
Sylvan ia  canadensis,  44. 
Sylvia  roscoe,  197,  19S. 
Svmphemia  scmipalmata,  79,  80,  Si, 
82,  83. 

semipalmata  inornata,  310. 

scmipalmata  spcculifera,  310. 
Synthliborhamphus  antiquus,  21. 
Syrnium  nebulosum,  38. 

nebulosum  helveolum,  299. 

Tachycineta  albilinea,  36S. 

bicolor,  42,  199. 
Tachy petes  aquilus,  149. 
Tachyphonus  nitidissimus,  369. 
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Tachytri orchis,  320.         • 
Talpacotia  rufipennis,  257. 
Tanager,  Louisiana,  237,  416. 

Scarlet.  42,  343. 

Summer,  273. 

Tabasco  Ant,  48. 
Tanagracana  diaconus,  32,  369. 
Tatler,  Wandering,  3S6. 
Tchitrea  mutatji,  193. 

paradisi,  193. 
Teal,  Blue-winged,  35,  200,  232,  332. 

European,  135. 
'  Green-winged,  35. 

Telmatodvtes,  320. 
Terenura  xanthogastra,  407. 
Tern,  Arctic,  52. 

Black,  75,  330. 

Common,  54,  78,  79,  82,  83- 
90,  333. 

Gull-billed,  79. 

Least,  75. 

Roseate,  85,  90. 

Royal.  79. 

Wilson's  75,  85-90. 
Thalurania  columbica  venusta,  360. 
Thamnophilus  doliatus,  366. 

doliatus  nigricristatus,  30. 

punctatus,  366. 

transandeanus,  366. 
Thrasher,  Bendire's,  225-231. 

Brown,  44,  151,  153,  238. 
Thrush,  Alma's,  309. 

BicknelTs  338.  34s- 

Coast  Hermit,  1S3. 

Hermit,  45.  iii,  154,  216,  346. 

Monterey  Hermit,  258. 

Olive-hacked,  45,  23S,  346. 

\'aried,  142. 

Wilson's,  45,  345. 

Wood,  45,  216,  345. 
Thrvomanes   bewickii    calophonus, 

bewickii  charientiiriis,  307. 

bewickii  crvptus,  306. 

bewickii  drymoLCus,  314. 

bewickii  eremophilus,  313. 

bewickii  leucophrys,  31 1. 

bewickii  nesophilus,  314. 

leucophrys,  311. 
Thryophilus  modestus  368. 

rufalbus  castanonotus,  368. 
Thryothorus  cerroensis,  314. 

fasciativentris  melanogaster, 
36S. 

ludovicianus,  397. 

ludovicianus  loniitensis,    22, 

23- 


Tinamus  castaneiceps,  3^6. 
Tit,  Tufted,  157. 
Todirostrum  cinereum,  361. 
Todus  regius,  193. 
Torrey,  Bradford,  Piranga  rubra  in 
Massachusetts,  273  ;  notice  of  his 
*  Everyday   Birds/   279  ;     Afcltiu- 
erpes    erytkroccphalMn    breeding 
near  Boston,  394. 
Totanus  melanoleucus,  36,  209,  266. 

solitarius,  112. 
Towhce,  151,  153,  236. 

Arctic,  237. 

Northern  Brown,  306. 

San  Diego,  306. 
Tringa  acuminata,  386. 

alpina  pacifica,  266. 

bairdii,  402. 

maculata,  107,  15S,  202. 

minutilla,  199,  266. 

morinella,.  173,  297. 

solitarius  cinnamomea,  272. 
Trochilus  colubris,  39,  341. 

tzacatl,  301. 

violajugulum,  301. 
Troglodyte^  a6don,  22,  44,  345. 

aedon  aztecus.  23S,  402. 

inquietus,  368. 
Trogon  atricollis  tenellus,  360. 

bairdi,  360. 

caligatus,  360. 

massena,  360. 
Turdus  auduboni,  260. 

aurorcus.  144. 

minor,  1S4,  1S5. 

mcvius,  144.   . 

nanus.  184,  185. 

pallasii.  186. 
Turkey,  Wild,  404. 
Turnstone,  173,  331,  386. 

Ruddy,  173,  297. 
Turtle-dove,  Chinese,  386. 
Turtur  chinensis,  386. 
Tyranniscus  parvus,  362. 
Tyrannulus  reguloides,  362. 
Tyrannus  griseus,  148. 

mclancholicus  couchi,  21. 

melancholicus    satrapa.     30, 

363- 
tyrannus,  30,  39,  234,  341. 

vertical  is,  234. 

Ulala,  387. 

Ulili,  386. 

Uria  lomvia,  34,  188,  199,  209. 

troile,  209. 

troilc  californica,  209. 
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Veery,  Newfoundland,  198. 
Veniliornis  ceciliae,  360. 
Vestiaria  coccinea,  387. 
Vireo  belHi»  274. 

bermudianus,  252. 

calidris,  148,  149. 

chivi  agilis,  30. 

flavifrons,  43,  368. 

gilvus,  43,  343. 

gilvus  swainsoni,  237. 

olivaceus,  43,   148,  149,  237, 

343- 
philadelphicus,  43. 

solitarius,  43,  343. 

solitarius  plumbeus,  237. 
Vireo,  Beirs  274. 

Bermuda  White-e^^cd,  252. 

Blue-headed,  43. 

Philadelphia.  43. 

Plumbeous,  237. 

Red-eved,  43,  237,  343. 

Solitary,  338,  343. 

Warbling,  43,  343. 

Western  Warbling,  237,  416. 

Yellow-throated,  43. 
Volatinia    jacarini    splendens,   32, 

370. 
Vrooman,  A.  G.,  discovery  of  the 

^gg  of  the  Black  Swift,  394. 
Vultur  californianus,  299. 
Vulture,  Black,  150,  153. 

Turkey,    150,    153,    232,  266. 

Warblkr,  Audubon's,  237. 
Bach  man's,  i*]^. 
Bay-breasted,  43. 
Black  and  White,  43,  343. 
Black  burn  ian,  44,  344,  399. 
Black-fronted,  109,  306. 
Black-poll,  344. 
Black-throated  Blue,  43,  1 10, 

343- 
Black-throated     Green,     44, 

344- 
Calaveras,  403. 

Canadian,  44,  344. 

Cerulean,  137-142. 

Chestnut-sided,  43,  344. 

Hooded,  397. 

Macgillivray's,  238. 

Magnolia,  43,  344. 

Mourning,  44,  338,  344. 

Myrtle,  43,  344. 

Nashville,  43,  343. 

Northern  Parula,  43. 

Parula,  343. 

Pine,  44,  156. 


Warbler,  Prairie,  106. 
Tennessee,  43. 
Townsend's,  201. 
Yellow,  43,  201,  236,  330, 343. 
Yellow-rump,  151,  152. 
Wilson's,  44,  201. 
Ward,  G.  C  Tremaine,  the  Passen- 
ger Pigeon,  192. 
Water-ouzel,  373. 
Water-Thrush,  44. 
Waxwing,  Bohemian,  42, 

Cedar,  42. 
Wayne,  Arthur  T.,  the  Red  Phala- 
rope  i^Crymophihis  fuUcarius) 
on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
271 ;  Bachman's  Warbler  (//r/- 
miftthophila  bachmanii)  rediscov- 
ered near  Charleston,  S.  C,  274; 
Sprague*s  Pipit  {Anthus  spra- 
gui'ii)  again  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  275. 
Wheatear,  45,  186,  249,  275,  280. 

Greenland,  309. 
Whip-poor-will,  39,  341. 
Wide-awake,  Gray,  384. 
Widgeon,  European,  135. 
Widmann,  O.,  a  visit  to  Audubon's 

birthplace,  150-157. 
Willet,  75,  79,  80,  81. 
Western,  330. 
Williams,  R.  W.,  Jr.,  the  Vermilion 

Flycatcher  in  Florida,  273. 
Wilsonia  canadensis,  344. 

mitrata,  397. 
Woodcock,  American,  36,  158. 
Woodpecker,  American  Three-toed, 

39- 
Arctic  Three-toed,  39,  233. 

Cabanis's,  233. 

Downy,  39,  157,  233,  340. 

Hairy,  157,  272,  340. 

Ivory-billed,  280. 

Lewis's,  233. 

Northern  Hairy,  39. 

Northern  Pileated,  39,  340. 

Pileated,  193. 

Red-bellied,  157,  341,  404. 

Red-cockaded,  156. 

Red-headed,  39/233,  394. 

Yellow-bellied,  39. 
Worthington,  W.  W.,  a  rare  record 

for  eastern  New  York,  395. 
Wren,  Aleutian,  307. 

Berlandier's,  22. 

Bewick's,  151,  152. 

Carolina,  151,  152,  397. 

House,  22,  44,  153,  345. 
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Marian's  Mj'.*««1i,  26S. 

Rtnk,  J3S.  z"/^. 

T.ibascci,  49. 

Western  House.  23S,  330. 

Winter,  -|.j,  153.  345. 
Wren-til.  Ci»ast.  3uS. 

Intermediate.  17-^. 

X.\NTiiucKi'H.\H-s  xanthoceplialus, 

195. 
Xanthoura  luxuosa,  3(12. 

luxuosa  j^lauci'seens.  302. 
Xema  sabinii.  57.  1 13.  3y2. 
Xenops  geniharbis.  3()S. 

Ykli.ow-lec.n,  331. 

Cirealer.  3^1,  266. 


Yellow-log^,  LoRser,  200, 
Yellow-throat.  Florida.  19S. 

Mar\land.  44.   no,    112,   151, 

34V 
Southern,  i«^7. 

We>lern.  23b. 

Zamklodi  \  ludoviciana,  42  343. 

inelnnoeephaln.  237,  402. 

n)elanocephala      microrlivn- 
cha.  176.  313. 
Zarlivnehus  waiifleri.  370. 
Zennidnra  inacroura,   37.  3^2,    276. 

Zonotrichia  albieollis. 
tnllax,  304. 
Icueoplirvs,  42. 
lencoi>brvs  j^'anil^ellii.  303. 
leiKH)phrvs  intermedia.  303. 
leueophrvs  niittalli,  303. 


4-^  34-'- 


IlRRATA. 


I'aue  45,  line  i  at  top,  tor  '  Sitta  carolinensis  *  read  Sitta  canadensis. 
l*age  45.  lifie  12  from  top,  for  '  mustelinus  *  read  mustelina. 
Paue  126,  line  6  from  Inntom,  for  '  publi>hed  '  reail  publish. 
I'a^e  !</»,  linos  y  atid  12,  for  '  llartet '  read  llartert. 
Pai^e  19U,  line  15.  for  'November  '  read  Oelober. 
I*aj<e  103.  line  9  from  lop.  for  '  Howdisb  *  read  Dowdicb. 
Paj;e  :S3,  line  0  fioin  top,  for  *  174  '  read  294. 

Pai;e    2S3.    line  15  from  top,    for    '  IJradlev  ami  Milton'   read    Milton 
IJradlev. 

Pa'^e  2S4,   line   lu  from  top,  for  '  prolifiene>s.    In*   reavl  prolifu'ness  in. 
Pane  z'^*),  line  3  from  bottom,  for  *  HowKler'  read  IJowdler. 
Pai^^e  297.  line  11  from  lop,  *  210.1  '  should  read  21  \f>. 
i*a«ie  301.  lines  6-y  fi-om  bottom  should  read  : 

439.   Amizilis  cerviniventris  chalconota  (Ohkkil). 

Annnilio  rrr:intz'i'fit ri.<  chalcouota   OnERMOLSER,  Auk,   X\',   Ian. 

iN/^,  32. 
Anur.il  i$  crviniv*  ntris  <7/a/r(;«(7/rt  Ouerholser,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sei.  l*hi]a.  iSi^y,  208. 
Page  30S,  line  1 1   from  top,  for  No.  '736'  read  726. 


No  present  could  be  more  appropriale  for  a  friend  who  is  interested 

in  birds,  or  a  friend  whom  it  m.iy  be  desired  lo  interest  in  birds,  than 

BIRD-L.ORE  for  the  coming  year.     As  ilie  first  ntimber  of  the  new 

volume  will  not  be  issued  until  February'  i,  1901,  we  have  prepared  as 

(D-LoRE    Chrislmas   Card,  a  full-page    plate    of  the   CruikslianW 

I  portrait  of  Audubon.     On  leceipi  of  the  subscription  price  to  Bird- 

I  Lore,  ($1.00 ),  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  person   to  whom  it  is 

wished  lo  have  ttic  magazine  sent,  this  card  will  be  properly  filled  out 

J  and,  witli  a  free  copy  of  Bird-Lore  for  December,  will  be  mailed  in  time 

P  lo  be  received  on  Christmas  Day. 

Or  the  subscription  may  be  sent  and  we  will  forward  the  magaxiiie 
L  and  the  Christmas  Card  in  blank,  to  be  tilled  in  and  mailed  by  the  donor. 
lOfFor  this  occasion  we  will  make  a  reduction  in  the  subscription 
^rice  to  Bird-Loke,  and  offer  five  subscriptions  for  the  sum  of  54-oo. 
Orders  for  these  Chrislmas  Cards  should  be  sent  at  an  early  date, 
I'in  order  to  ensure  their  delivery  in  due  season. 


Birb=1Lore  for  1902 

Ernest  Seton -Thompson,  who  has  written  an  illiis- 
Ptrated  article  on  'The  Recognition  Marks  on  Birds,'  for 
■  December  Bird-Lork.  will  write,  in  1902.  on  'How  to 
IKeep  a  Journal';  William  Brewster  will  describe  the 
■'bird  voices  of  New  England  swamps  and  marshes; 
l-F.  A.  Lucas  will  write,  with  numerous  illustratifjns.  of 
I^The  Weapons  of  Birds':  D.  G.  Elliot  and  Capt.  C.  A. 
|Curtis.  U.  S.  A.,  will  contribute  Recollections   of  Elliott 

Coues;  and  Frank  M,  Chapman  will  present  a  series  of 

^ix  fully  illustrated  papers  on  the  families  of  Passerine 

Kbir(3s.     There  will  also  be  a  series  of  articles  on  ■Bird 

■Clubs  in  America.'  and  other  important  illustrated  papers 

|l>y  Richard  Kcarton,  Dr.  T.   S.  Roberts,  A.  Radcylft'c 

[}ugmore  and  others. 

T//£  MACMILLAN  COAfPANT. 

Mulbtrry  and  Crtictnf  Sli.,  MariiibHrg.  Pa.. 


Every  Ornithologist 


THE  CONDOR, 


A  I^-puge   W-iiioiitlih',   itliihtniii-il  iiing:i/lne'.   isfctii-!!   ■  ■■    ■'  —  ■'■      ■  — *■ 

rltetnnie   monili,   nnii   aimcil  lo    till   liie  Held  p1     i- 
|iublishtni;  artlclct  of  spcdnl  tnU'rcti  in  technic.il    ' 
mill   Mrlivc   (lc)il   nnrkei t  jrciiernllv.     'I'Hf   iwfi   \' 
i>uilin«    Die   iuiimnrA   |><ilk\    iinil   n'opr  for  thi   im 

OHMimcd    TllR   CONDOR  Vi.!-    1901   will  edlpw  lu  prcKm.  r,T.,,.l  1 "i-i,t 

iinU  value  lit  tnuleri«l  piililiihrd. 

Vol.  I  (1899).  $a:  Vol.  11  ligw),  $1.:  CtinenI  Volame.  Si. 

PAaPIC  COAST  AVIFAUNA  NO.  I, 

"  Blrdaof.ihe  Kotzcbue  Snuiid  Reglnn,  .\1»lui."  bvjocepb  CHnncll.    A  large 

ti-'- ■■<  ■' ■■    ■  ■- ,-  1.1..J.  ,..-...,.  .-^^  S„„l,.  JuTlnB 


C.  BARLOW,  EtUtorAKd  BusincM  iMaiufErr, 
Aanttt  Clara.  Cm\. 


THE  FORESTER. 


During  th( 
•if  Ih*  Aii>ar>':< 
than  crt  lief  in 


earning  ycai  The  Foreslcr>  ibc  1 

n  FuccstrT  AMi.cblinTi,  hiH  be  hj 
■  No  one  wb"  ciitts  toi  Ire*  pi 
movciuent  to  •mcuiim^c  ilie   prcjcrv. 


Anir>ii^  ihc  uoiiiritjiiioni  »n  (SMor^  t^nthni.  trhlnf  of  ilt«  U.  S.  I 
Foreiir* ;  Hr.  B.  L.  Fcrnow.  l>e«n  of  the  Xcw  \'otk  -Sum  iMUufi  sf  1 

Ittt.ii    f;, ,.(!.  ';,T,);,3p'i"  nf  if»   r.fi.  T:.-.-.t,-,,H,-.,l  SuiVfri    IVr.    ■-'-- 


'<  '  i   )>(:  a  )((>uci  >Wal  ilurfng  rhe  coiiiinf  yml   wtth  rdilnrial  I 

"f   tcivni   piiblkationt   by  the  moat    tvaipetcni   expat*.   / 

I'.i   .'    .  -   riLLty  iIliiKlialcd  ' 

t..i  i..Ji>|>l>:  i:up>  .send  I  l»K)  cr_ni  siatiip  to 

THE  FORESTER.  ao2  Mth  5trMl,  5.  W. 

WaftblflEtoo,  D.  C. 

The  Forester  lii  scm  to  iho  mcmbarn  of   the  American    fori- 

free   cif   rKar^v,      Aimiial   mrmbcrahip   dumt   ti.oo.      t.ilv    »"■■■ 

Till'  Atsoclation  is  oiiRagetl  in  worit  whjth  U  of   the  grraini   iri; 

the  pir'tE'vis  °'  whkh   all  the  motnl   and   finnncla)  suppi>rt  (iIiIji 

iiln  (he  Awuijiatiini  ailJieu  the  Sftr/t^rjr, 

M*  I4lh  Mr«M.  B.  W..  WMhlBVMa.  O'  C 
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